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State  of  Mij^nesota,  ) 

Departmekt  of  Public  Instruction,  !• 

• St.  Paul,  Dec.  4,  1880.  ) 

To  His  Excellency,  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillshimj, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  of  transmitting  through  yon  to  the  Leg- 
islature the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instrnclion,  for  the  school  years  of  1879  and  1880. 

I am.  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  BURT, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


First  Biennial  Report 


OF  THE 


Siijerintendeni  of  Pnlilic  Insiriction. 


To  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota: 

Gehtlemeh:  Biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature  render  it  unnec- 
essary to  print  a full  report  of  the  educational  department  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years. 

A biennial  report  should,  however,  include  the  statistics  of  the 
yeai|in  which  no  report  is  printed.  This  is  necessary  both  to  ex- 
hibit the  annual  growth  of  our  schools,  and  to  preserve  an  un- 
broken record  for  reference  in  future  years. 

The  attention  of  your  Honorable  body  is  therefore  first  called  to 
the  general  statistics  of  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1879. 
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PUBLIC  Il^STRUCTIOI^. 


TABLE  ONE. 


COUNTIES. 

Scholars  not 
entitled  to  ap- 
portionment. 

Scholars  enti- 
tled to  appor- 
tionment. 

No.  of  Scholars 
enrolled. 

Attendance 
Average  daily. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

1 

Aitkin 

28 

25 

28 

1,459 

1,427 

2 

Anoka 

112 

1,643 

1,460 

1,224 

1,027 

842 

3 

Becker 

58 

584 

250 

577 

150 

335 

4 

Benton 

18 

672 

546 

357 

381 

212 

5 

Big  Stone 

153 

74 

79 

28 

54 

6 

Blue  Earth 

379 

6,180 

5,164 

4,584 

3,235 

2,822 

7 

Brown 

97 

2,651 

1,720 

1,797 

970 

1,061 

8 

Carlton 

3 

138 

123 

99 

81 

62 

9 

Carver 

208 

3,066 

3,018 

762 

1,879 

516 

10 

Chippewa 

69 

1,071 

683 

724 

342 

363 

11 

Chisago 

91 

1,527 

1,227 

1,049 

241 

255 

12 

Clay 

34 

600 

415 

449 

243 

266 

13 

Cottonwood 

49 

873 

255 

613 

208 

357 

14 

Crow  Wing 

260 

195 

221 

143 

152 

15 

Dakota. 

132 

4,603 

4,090 

2,713 

2,528 

1,635 

16 

Dodge 

145 

3,146 

2,641 

2,060 

1,752 

1,453 

17 

Douglas ; 

74 

1,803 

1,223 

1,262 

717 

821 

18 

Faribault 

263 

4,038 

3,425 

2,418 

2,352 

1,777 

19 

Fillmore 

458 

8,172 

7,189 

4,376 

4,599 

3,445 

20 

Freeborn 

289 

4,352 

3,672 

2,956 

2,294 

1,8.39 

21 

Goodhue 

334 

7,446 

6,581 

4,717 

4,116 

3,102 

22 

Grant 

36 

447 

214 

390 

107 

182 

23 

Hennepin 

167 

10,078 

8,911 

7,949 

6,806 

5,518 

24 

Houston 

158 

4,371 

4,059 

1,817 

2,425 

1,115 

25 

Isanti 

49 

1,053 

554 

883 

313 

537 

26 

Jackson 

61 

1,025 

643 

632 

316 

352 

27 

Kanabec 

9 

85 

75 

82 

34 

49 

28 

Kandiyohi 

214 

2,556 

1,321 

1,979 

765 

1,090 

29 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

21 

328 

367 

310 

28 

130 

30 

Lake 

18 

18 

18 

16 

17 

31 

Le  Sueur 

115 

4,452 

4,083 

2,325 

2,495 

1,400 

32 

Lincoln 

10 

183 

106 

151 

11 

91 

-33 

Lyon 

84 

1,284 

773 

820 

473 

563 

34 

McLeod 

142 

2,877 

2,410 

1,645 

1,343 

970 

35 

Martin 

85 

1,449 

919 

1,049 

603 

696 

36 

Meeker 

198 

2,952 

2,243 

1,983 

1,358 

1,355 

37 

Mille  Lacs 

16 

447 

378 

342 

216 

225 

38 

Morrison 

36 

964 

588 

759 

354 

437 

39 

Mower 

232 

4,773 

3,814 

2,636 

1,565 

1,235 

40 

Murray 

34 

464 

168 

418 

109 

241 

41 

Nicollet 

KM 

2,805 

1,911 

2,134 

1,122 

1,269 

42 

Nobles 

105 

925 

512 

799 

214 

674 

43 

Olmsted 

231 

6,242 

5,480 

4,218 

3,719 

3,176 

44 

Otter  Tail 

117 

2,880 

1,745 

1,976 

1,000 

1,176 

45 

Pine 

54 

192 

176 

191 

110 

110 

46 

Pipe  Stone 

12 

104 

116 

63 

47 

Polk 

12 

589 

350 

280 

193 

209 

48 

Pope 

87 

1,222 

434 

1,021 

297 

576 

49 

Ramsey 

61 

4,706 

4,495 

4,287 

3,345 

2,975 

50 

Redwood.  t... 

881 

412 

666 

365 

384 

51 

Renville 

1.55 

2,147 

1,101 

1,696 

340 

883 

52 

Rice 

214 

5,580 

5,111 

3,509 

3,235 

1,475 

53 

Rock 

27 

781 

448 

672 

285 

403 

54 

St.  Louis 

3 

626 

615 

499 

402 

367 

55 

S(;ott 

65 

3,081 

2,886 

1,098 

1,737 

633 

56 

Sherburne 

49 

938 

664 

685 

466 

444 

57 

Siblev 

81 

2,5.54 

2,077 

1,168 

1,270 

603 

58 

Stearns 

78 

4,944 

3,843 

3,272 

2,365 

2,191 

59 

Steele 

184 

3,246 

2,845 

1,974 

1,754 

1,236 

60 

1 Stevens 

24 

386 

168 

368 

88 

112 

61 

Swift 

95 

991 

444 

952 

207 

497 

62 

:Todd 

87 

1,190 

900 

■ 744 

357 

441 

63 

; Wabasha 

268 

5,003 

4,664 

3,707 

3,374 

3,608 

CA 

Wadena 

38 

217 

150 

159 

143 

110 

()5 

> Waseca 

180 

3,537 

2,999 

2,591 

1,784 

1,609 

60 

; Washington 

98 

3,432 

2,990 

2,564 

2,138 

1,708 

67 

Watonwan 

79 

1,243 

855 

890 

332 

355 

; Wilkin 

2 

191 

111 

149 

67 

83 

<)fi 

1 Winona 

149 

6,239 

5,390 

4,.300 

483 

3,342 

70!\Vriirl»t 

1.39 

4,081 

3,960 

1,851 

2,197 

1,196 

71 

1 Yellow  Medicine 

61 

941 

726 

609 

403 

320 

Totals 

7,339 

164,806 

SUPERIi^TENDEKT  S REPORT. 


TABLE  ONE. 


Apportionment 
of  State  School 
Funds. 

March. 

October. 

1 

$ 8 50 

$ 27  25 

$ 

2 

546  72 

1,752  72 
578  79 

3 

180  54 

4 

218  28 

699  78 

5 

22  10 

155  87 

6 

2,071  28 

6,640  28 

7 

865  30 

2,774  05 

8 

37  74 

120  99 

9 

1,091  40 

3,498  90 

10 

250  02 

820  77 

11 

553  18 

1,791  96 

12 

158  44 

578  79 

13 

211  48 

677  98 

14 

65  96 

211  46 

15 

1,614  32 

5,175  32 

16 

1,104  46 

3,541  41 

17 

587  52 

1,883  52 

18 

1,330  08 

4,264  08 

19 

2,862  80 

9,205  05 

20 

1,427  32 

4,656  48 

21 

2,526  20 

8,098  70 

22 

130  56 

418  56 

23 

3,386  06 

10,855  31 

24 

1,440  92 

4,619  42 

25 

357  00 

1,144  50 

26 

288  66 

925  41 

27 

23  12 

93  74 

28 

791  86 

2,538  61 

29 

97  24 

311  74 

30 

10  54 

33  79 

31 

1,536  80 

4,955  14 

32 

39  78 

127  53 

33 

300  56 

963  56 

34 

926  16 

2,969  16 

35 

420  24 

1,347  24 

36 

1,011  84 

3,243  84 

37 

133  96 

429  46 

38 

262  14 

840  39 

39 

1,582  36 

5,072  86 

40 

114  24 

366  24 

41 

1,006  06 

2,225  31 

42 

253  98 

814  23 

43 

2,244  68 

7,196  18 

44 

850  00 

3,071  62 

45 

46 

55  42 

177  67 
113  36 

47 

92  14 

295  39 

48 

387  26 

1,241  51 

49 

1,752  70 

5,618  95 

60 

222  36 

712  86 

51 

648  72 

2,094  98 

52 

2,111  74 

6,769  99 

53 

214  20 

686  70 

54 

218  96 

701  96 

55 

1,107  72 

3,551  22 

56 

296  82 

951  57 

57 

865  64 

2,775  14 

58 

1,616  02 

5,180  77 

59 

1,048  56 

3,361  56 

60 

86  36 

304  11 

61 

280  16 

1,250  23 

62 

409  70 

1,313  45 

63 

1,770  72 

5,676  72 

64 

50  66 

231  08 

65 

1,164  50 

3,738  70 

66 

1,156  00 

3,706  00 

67 

398  82 

1,278  57 

68 

i 46  58 

149  33 

69 

1 2,2.30  06 

7,149  31 

7C 

1 1,469  48 

4,710  98 

71 

241  40 

1 836  03 

54,891  30 

1177,296  13 

VI  00 
00 
O '-I 

."S  • 

° s 
00 

6-^ 


Money  apportioned  ac- 
cruing from 


169  70 

2.164  95 

1.018  64 
1,180  54 

98  14 
9,392  83 
3,359  33 
384  74 
5,431  40 
1,265  04 
2,232  20 
1,010  11 
912  48 
764  73 
8,720  12 
4,666  57 
2,505  60 
5,687  21 
12,572  01 
5,777  32 
10,211  35 

1.019  58 
14,598  66 

5,678  92 
1,281  90 
1,306  66 
433  48 
3,354  86 
418  24 
' 35  43 
6,734  80 
131  28 

1.164  77 
4,467  36 
2,702  75 
4,061  73 

570  68 
1,842  31 
8,140  70 
371  76 
3,620  67 
910  78 
10,167  08 
2,053  38 
444  20 


936  77 
1,516  73 
28,715  09 
970  77 
4,437  72 
9,436  24 
719 


Districts 

Classified. 


Fines. 

Estrays. 

Liquor 

License. 

Com. 

•pui 

1 Spec.  1 

j Frame.  | 

Brick. 

1 Stone. 

Log.  1 

1 50  00 

1 

1 

5 00 

463  53 

41 

1 

37 

3 

56  21 

25 

1 

6 

7 

37  65 

198  50 

24 

11 

10 

15 

2 

3 

467  51 

409  06 

126 

2 

1 

104 

9 

1 

13 

61  00 

57 

1 

1 

39 

4 

11 

245  00 

5 

4 

1 

2l6  00 

579  80 

68 

1 

35 

3 

24 

125  00 

131  85 

34 

16 

2 

21  15 

154  08 

43 

1 

1 

25 

12 

200  00 

18 

4 

1 

4 

61  00 

100  00 

44 

28 

1 

8 00 

500  00 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1 

88 

2 

1 

297  42 

72 

3 

60 

2 

7 

‘"2 

27  71 

83  68 

59 

14 

36 

572  29 

106 

2 

94 

5 

8 

1,220  17 

167 

4 

'i 

143 

12 

‘ii 

10 

95  00 

155  00 

107 

91 

1 

14 

157  00 

143 

3 

1 

136 

8 

“4 

1 

60  00 

16 

9 

1 

2 

642  40 

500  00 

109 

1 

103 

12 

“4 

2 

94 

1 

63 

3 

5 

24 

10  00 

35 

23 

10 

5 00 

200  00 

56 

1 

33 

7 

4 

81  00 

72 

1 

24 

16 

25 

3 

1 

1 

100  00 

636  00 

90 

3 

48 

5 

3 

33 

14 

2 

2 

10  00 

185  00 

45 

1 

28 

1 

147  49 

515  50 

62 

2 

41 

18 

27  00 

70 

55 

4 

73  89 

65 

1 

42 

22 

7 

3 

4 

264  85 

187  50 

26 

1 

10 

13 

125  00 

113 

2 

95 

3 

2 

3 

5 00 

7 74 

25 

17 

4 

122  63 

54 

1 

39 

3 

7 

48  50 

61 

1 

45 

1,057  92 

221  91 

132 

1 

”’3 

108 

20 

10 

3 

4 71 

414  89 

114 

32 

46 

5 00 

180  00 

5 

5 

7 

1 

691  73 

24 

3 

5 

43  48 

53 

17 

1 

..20 

90  00 

93  00 

23 

1 

23 

5 

2 

35  00 

35 

"’i 

27 

1 

70 

30 

"is 

453  59 

100  00 

103 

2 

74 

17 

6 

14 

44 

i 

25 

115  00 

7 

1 

8 

3 

I 256  24 

359  33 

64 

1 

"'2 

51 

1 

4 

10 

105  00 

25  00 

34 

24 

1 

5 

1 45  00 

50  00 

53 

1 

33 

1 

18 

1 395  00 

1,000  00 

114 

4 

64 

3 

35 

1 

74 

"i 

67 

3 

... 

5 

; 7 00 

202  09 

24 

11 

! 35  00 

454  80 

42 

18 

1 

5 

i 32  00 

50  00 

56 

14 

36 

! 422  50 

1,043  33 

100 

2 

2 

98 

4 

2 

» 25  00 

8 

2 

4 

87 

2 

66 

3 

16 

} 318  40 

150  00 

58 

1 

"*i 

57 

1 

*'2 

1 

[ 154  59 

39 

1 

26 

) 10  00 

175  00 

6 

3 

3 

i 978  00 

1,773  66 

109 

2 

94 

5 

2 

8 

5 183  00 

104 

*3 

63 

34 

L 236  40 

548  81 

33 

; 1 

19 

1 

3925 

2591 

140 

66 

619 

Houses 

Classified, 
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PUBLIC  I1S:STKUCTI0]S’. 


TABLE  TWO. 


COUNTIES. 

Value  of 
houses  and 
sites. 

Months  of  School 
Total  by  all  Teachers. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Ayerage. 

1 

Aitkin 

S 1,200.00 

4 

5 

9. 

2 

Anoka 

22,116.00 

119 

78 

3. 

3 

Becker 

5,575.00 

16 

64 

4. 

4 

Benton 

7,068.25 

49 

38 

3.9 

5 

Big  Stone 

975.00 

7 

10 

2. 

6 

Blue  Earth 

110,179.00 

464 

335 

6.4 

7 

Brown 

19,085.00 

160 

150 

5.3 

8 

Carlton 

1,200.00 

17 

12 

5. 

9 

Carver 

32,960.00 

276 

51 

4.7 

10 

Chippewa 

8,216.00 

41 

57 

3. 

11 

Chisago 

14,625.00 

103 

70 

4.4 

12 

Clay 

11,200.00 

40 

30 

4. 

13 

Cottonwood 

13,489.00 

30 

94 

3.3 

14 

Crow  Wing 

2,134.00 

8 

5 

6.5 

15 

Dakota 

75,550.00 

372 

197 

6. 

16 

Dodge 

52,225.00 

248 

177 

6. 

17 

Douglas 

18,835.00 

137 

140 

3. 

18 

Faribault 

58,825.00 

332 

250 

5.6 

19 

Fillmore 

143,663.00 

634 

413 

6. 

20 

Freeborn 

62,572.00 

350 

268 

5.3 

21 

Goodhue 

132,541.00 

497 

359 

6. 

22 

Grant 

5,923.00 

24 

34 

4. 

23 

Hennepin 

457,950.00 

485 

193 

6.3 

24 

Houston 

30,982.00 

323 

115 

4.6 

25 

Isanti 

7,031.00 

58 

88 

4.6 

26 

Jackson 

13,646.00 

68 

113 

3. 

27 

Kanabec 

950.00 

12 

13 

3. 

28 

Kandiyohi 

12,7a5.00 

117 

153 

3.8 

29 

Lae  Qui  Parle 

758.00 

7 

46 

3. 

30 

Lake 

300.00 

16 

17 

6. 

31 

Le  Sueur 

46,013.00 

370 

159 

5. 

32 

Lincoln 

16,000.00 

10 

14 

4. 

33 

Lyon 

13,315.00 

72 

99 

4.5 

34 

McLeod 

30,843.00 

209 

123 

5. 

35 

Martin 

17,929.00 

133 

175 

4. 

36 

Meeker 

18,225.00 

190 

139 

3. 

37 

Mille  Lacs 

3,485.00 

23 

17 

5. 

38 

Morrison 

10,268.00 

44 

58 

4.3 

39 

Mower 

95,072.00 

324 

299 

5.4 

40 

Murray 

4,280.00 

24 

58 

3. 

41 

Nicollet 

38,300.00 

119 

122 

3. 

42 

Nobles 

19,602.00 

64 

137 

3.6 

45 

Olmsted 

. 207,760.00 

543 

346 

6.6 

44 

Otter  Tail 

25,740.00 

189 

178 

4. 

45 

Pine 

4.350.00 

20 

17 

8. 

46 

Pipe  Stone 

237.00 

16 

2. 

47 

Polk 

7,125.00 

30 

22 

3. 

48 

Pope 

11,175.00 

44 

130 

4. 

49 

Ramsey 

260,794.13 

97 

59 

6. 

50 

Redwood 

17,960.00 

64 

63 

4. 

51 

Renville 

12,632.00 

108 

136 

3.9 

62 

Rice 

123,920.00 

382 

231 

5.8 

53 

Rock 

9,831.00 

39 

86 

3. 

54 

St.  Louis 

5,1.50.00 

22 

16 

4. 

55 

Scott 

23,445.00 

259 

58 

4.8 

56 

Sherburne 

12,485.00 

78 

90 

5. 

57 

Sibley 

24,379.00 

170 

68 

4.5 

58 

Stearns 

75,201.00 

324 

241 

5.4 

59 

Steele 

45,640.00 

259 

154 

5.7 

60 

Stevens 

5,269.00 

20 

47 

4. 

61 

Swift 

14,258.23 

46 

82 

3. 

62 

Todd 

11.743.00 

140 

101 

4.9 

63 

Wabasha 

129.817.00 

379 

245 

6. 

64 

Wadena 

3,400.00 

20 

16 

6, 

65 

54,481.00 

296 

210 

5. 

66 

Washington 

119,61.5.00 

243 

141 

6.6 

67 

Watonwan 

10,435.00 

61 

77 

3. 

68 

Wilkin 

3,425.00 

13 

21 

5. 

6<) 

' Winona 

185,100.00 

1 441 

255 

6. 

70 

1 Wright 

37,814.00 

1 3.55 

147 

4. 

71 

Yellow  Medicine 

12,995.00 

1 69 

61 

4.4 

Totals 

1 $3,084,026.61 

4.6 

SUPEEIKTENDEKT  S KEPORT. 
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TABLE  TWO 


Different  teachers  in 
the  year. 


Average  wages,  in- 
clndiiig  hoard. 


Certificates  Granted. 


1st  Grade. 


Male. 

Fe’le 

Tots. 

Male. 

Female. 

Oi  f-i 

Q 

tn  OJ 
O 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

1 

1 

$ 44.50 

1 

2 

12 

43 

55 

41.93 

27.25 

3 

2 

13 

33 

1 

24 

2 

1 

3 

11 

11 

22 

37.92 

26.48 

2 

6 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

21 

25 

42.82 

26.75 

1 

2 

6 

27 

2 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

23.00 

20.50 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

6 

64 

133 

197 

31.25 

25.28 

3 

13 

56 

170 

11 

23 

19 

7 

34 

33 

67 

40.91 

27.38 

5 

1 

16 

9 

7 

•18 

9 

8 

3 

3 

6 

38.12 

32.50 

1 

3 

9 

42 

41 

83 

42.35 

30.16 

21 

16 

23 

45 

10 

6 

20 

26 

27.00 

34.37 

1 

2 

4 

5 

4 

17 

5 

11 

10 

30 

40 

39.00 

30.60 

1 

1 

15 

4 

1 

12 

9 

9 

18 

41.00 

36.00 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

13 

8 

18 

26 

29.50 

20.05 

1 

8 

18 

5 

10 

14 

3 

5 

8 

75.00 

35.66 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

64 

91 

155 

41.90 

32.00 

14 

9 

48 

93 

5 

8 

28 

16 

44 

62 

106 

38.49 

27.31 

3 

4 

25 

37 

14 

19 

47 

17 

13 

• 49 

62 

31.00 

28.00 

1 

8 

12 

22 

3 

11 

5 

18 

43 

107 

150 

32.96 

22.54 

4 

28 

64 

12 

59 

72 

19 

111 

153 

264 

40.09 

29.37 

1 

24 

41 

63 

111 

75 

20 

71 

85 

156 

31.39 

25.09 

3 

9 

55 

56 

18 

43 

40 

21 

81 

142 

223 

40.07 

29.52 

6 

2 

37 

66 

12 

43 

31 

1 

22 

4 

13 

17 

M.25 

29.81 

3 

2 

1 

9 

2 

23 

80 

201 

281 

57.00 

38.00 

3 

3 

50 

130 

1 

2 

193 

1 

24 

57 

59 

116 

36.10 

25.09 

3 

1 

59 

33 

9 

22 

27 

25 

6 

27 

33 

27,25 

23.73 

1 

6 

10 

1 

18 

5 

26 

8 

40 

48 

24.00 

22.00 

1 

6 

13 

5 

29 

27 

9 

9 

25.50 

4 

5 

28 

28 

50 

78 

33.58 

26.06 

5 

2 

14 

22 

7 

12 

2 

29 

3 

13 

16 

24.33 

22.00 

30 

1 

1 

40.00 

1 

31 

51 

67 

118 

39.33 

26.75 

5 

5 

25 

69 

5 

21 

29 

32 

2 

6 

8 

35.00 

27.50 

2 

4 

4 

2 

33 

13 

37 

50 

36.00 

25.00 

1 

9 

14 

5 

19 

17 

34 

29 

42 

71 

36.66 

31.11 

26 

20 

8 

37 

23 

35 

14 

55 

69 

26.00 

20.00 

2 

2 

6 

26 

2 

30 

18 

36 

34 

50 

84 

33.00 

28.00 

7 

2 

15 

27 

7 

18 

26 

37 

4 

8 

12 

43.00 

25.00 

3 

2 

38 

8 

17 

25 

45.12 

26.20 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

8 

2 

39 

70 

83 

153 

31.06 

25.70 

2 

3 

31 

38 

44 

58 

67 

1 

40 

5 

20 

25 

22.00 

20.00 

5 

6 

3 

6 

41 

23 

44 

67 

32.00 

26.00 

2 

24 

43 

2 

2 

46 

42 

12 

43 

55 

29.26 

22.80 

1 

2 

12 

56 

12 

43 

76 

150 

226 

37.00 

27.00 

4 

1 

53 

66 

48 

ii3 

101 

44 

32 

63 

95 

^.43 

28.40 

2 

2 

23 

32 

3 

26 

12 

1 

45 

3 

6 

9 

45.83 

30.38 

1 

1 

1 

3 

46 

1 

7 

8 

20.00 

19.50 

1 

2 

6 

1 

47 

9 

7 

16 

35.00 

24.00 

1 

4 

4 

3 

6 

5 

48 

24 

31 

55 

30.00 

24.00 

2 

2 

11 

17 

9 

10 

19 

1 

49 

8 

18 

26 

56,00 

31.00 

2 

1 

4 

16 

2 

4 

16 

1 

50 

7 

28 

35 

32.80 

24.90 

1 

1 

4 

20 

2 

7 

5 

51 

24 

48 

72 

29.60 

23.93 

2 

12 

14 

16 

51 

12 

..... 

52 

61 

114 

175 

33.70 

24.64 

4 

5 

29 

65 

9 

43 

61 

53 

6 

33 

39 

40.23 

23.27 

1 

3 

15 

17 

6 

54 

5 

13 

18 

40.00 

29.00 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

55 

38 

39 

77 

41.00 

28.00 

3 

3 

12 

26 

1 

2 

12 

56 

6 

40 

46 

35.00 

23.17 

2 

1 

4 

21 

12 

9 

57 

35 

26 

61 

38.34 

28.22 

2 

13 

21 

12 

21 

12 

58 

49 

47 

96 

35.12 

25.26 

8 

12 

37 

50 

12 

15 

31 

59 

38 

39 

77 

33.30 

25.36 

5 

1 

21 

33 

11 

13 

24 

1 

60 

2 

18 

20 

37.50 

27.00 

1 

2 

1 

6 

10 

61 

18 

21 

39 

33.90 

25.72 

5 

9 

12 

8 

3 

62 

17 

39 

56 

29.92 

24.73 

1 

3 

15 

15 

2 

10 

4 

63 

57 

95 

152 

48.00 

25.00 

6 

23 

29 

15 

70 

45 

1 

64 

3 

7 

10 

30.80 

25.50 

1 

6 

2 

6 

65 

27 

99 

126 

33.38 

26.98 

1 

7 

11 

29 

5 

25 

47 

66 

20 

66 

86 

40.25 

24.25 

'1 

1 

18 

48 

6 

21 

24 

67 

15 

19 

34 

28.50 

22.50 

2 

9 

4 

12 

19 

9 

3 

68 

1 

5 

6 

20.00 

34.00 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

69 

57 

86 

143 

36.38 

31.51 

4 

4 

52 

75 

19 

59 

22 

j 

70 

49 

78 

127 

36.00 

26.00 

7 

1 

32 

43 

13 

18 

45 

"’il 

71 

23 

10 

33 

30.66 

32.88 

1 

10 

4 

10 

6 

3 

1,797 

3,210 

5,007 

$ 35.78 

$ 27.23 

2d  Grade. 


3d  Grade. 


O) 


c3  0^ 

2-^ 
tc  o 
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TABLE  THREE. 


COUNTIES. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ginning of 
the  year. 

By  County 
Auditor’s 
apportion- 
ment. 

Of  one 
mill  tax 
collected. 

Of  special 
tax 

collected. 

From  sale 
of 

bonds. 

From 

other 

sources. 

1 

Aitkin 

$ 23  28 

S 454  38 

2 

Anoka 

7,205  31 

$ 2,114  18 

$ 1,901  16 

S 6,659  07 

413  26 

3 

Becker 

1,606  58 

497  97 

263  61 

4,711  34 

48  66 

4 

Benton 

3,167  24 

1,517  43 

441  37 

3,247  00 

$ 2,440  00 

308  50 

5 

Big  Stone 

12  21 

86  64 

31  28 

6 

Bine  Earth 

9,631  82 

19,466  75 

7,418  00 

22,1.34  42 

8,804  72 

1,280  21 

7 

Brown 

3,356  01 

2,921  51 

2,161  44 

13,424  37 

2,146  08 

1,855  82 

8 

Carlton 

• 296  94 

392  22 

211  44 

826  45 

558  33 

9 

Carver 

8,304  00 

5,376  43 

2,541  29 

8,800  31 

1,826  75 

1,473  96 

10 

Chippewa 

645  20 

1,131  91 

472  86 

3,999  82 

2,045  25 

231  31 

11 

Chisago 

2,043  81 

2,017  05 

1,601  04 

5,040  51 

207  82 

1,108  80 

12 

Clay 

3,193  23 

2,130  84 

807  33 

2,990  59 

17  27 

748  86 

13 

Cottonwood..  .. 

821  80 

596  00 

515  26 

4,613  28 

4,400  00 

79  64 

14 

Crow  Wing 

792  76 

508  00 

255  30 

1,282  30 

254  46 

15 

Dakota...  r 

12,678  39 

6,041  03 

4,995  21 

25,827  40 

8,031  30 

2,719  41 

16 

Dodge 

9,006  98 

4,415  31 

3,535  52 

12,222  40 

52  50 

574  71 

17 

Douglas 

2,427  52 

2,350  73 

1,707  82 

8,266  79 

507  66 

354  09 

18 

Faribault 

7,633  54 

6,279  93 

3,483  05 

14,504  50 

5,741  69 

4,324  03 

19 

Fillmore 

14,121  67 

13,007  25 

12,983  60 

35,002  67 

1,596  23 

20 

Freeborn 

9,054  74 

5;968  18 

4,183  31 

15,509  44 

2,648  92 

3,197  69 

21 

Goodhue 

22,420  39 

11,649  53 

12,772  93 

36,353  92 

2,417  29 

1,192  82 

22 

Grant 

490  19 

460  67 

316  20 

2,935  93 

200  00 

106  53 

23 

Hennepin 

22,815  18 

17,707  62 

68,576  06 

161,957  82 

11,124  20 

1,616  47 

24 

Houston 

7,456  39 

5,519  36 

4,347  26 

7,074  36 

510  30 

638  46 

25 

Isanti 

1,178  32 

1,170  73 

568  28 

3,106  46 

188  00 

561  86 

26 

Jackson 

1,239  50 

963  07 

708  05 

3,488  87 

935  98 

1,695  63 

27 

Kanabec 

494  90 

343  35 

93  86 

31  09 

90  49 

28 

Kandiyohi 

1,995  62 

2,661  49 

2,808  32 

9,022  96 

332  15 

29 

Lac  Qui  Parle . . 

169  24 

252  29 

232  12 

857  84 

38  29 

30 

Lake 

34  26 

29  54 

131  68 

219  50 

20  37 

31 

Le  Sueur 

6,635  20 

6,611  98 

3,365  05 

18,319  75 

7,775  00 

619  87 

32 

Lincoln  

107  91 

89  46 

65  30 

310  00 

33  66 

33 

Lyon 

196  97 

1,048  53 

301  23 

4,196  65 

4,986  53 

497  86 

34 

McLeod 

4,703  08 

4,132  30 

2,836  52 

12,570  48 

14  43 

876  88 

35 

Martin 

2,416  50 

2,449  40 

7,809  99 

1,700  00 

142  16 

36 

Meeker 

4,122  93 

5,022  95 

3,348  23 

10,108  84 

2,096  10 

432  20 

37 

Mille  Lacs 

135  17 

924  35 

445  51 

325  22 

442  79 

38 

Morrison 

587  03 

265  40 

1,685  45 

2,320  79 

184  66 

39 

Mower 

12,764  11 

8,097  49 

3,914  67 

22,182  59 

975  73 

1,488  68 

40 

Murray 

229  90 

422  90 

246  08 

1,570  85 

528  25 

159  29 

41 

Nicollet 

4,200  63 

3,091  73 

2,333  49 

5,918  82 

21  83 

908  18 

42 

Nobles 

951  60 

865  41 

596  03 

6,487  26 

3,616  58 

597  49 

43 

Olmsted 

20,414  82 

10,591  65 

9,570  81 

39,774  23 

3,022  83 

44 

Otter  Tail 

3,051  18 

2,687  38 

1,908  61 

10,837  98 

3,108  49 

2,000  73 

45 

Pine 

730  71 

207  52 

442  17 

1,491  67 

353  15 

46 

JMpe  Stone 

47 

Polk 

719  81 

848  39 

105  01 

1,370  72 

4,000  00 

303  20 

48 

Pope 

2,601  71 

1,369  45 

537  44 

1,832  37 

1,154  95 

1,507  31 

49 

Ramsey 

18,076  06 

1,261  12 

27,106  97 

33,325  72 

34,568  34 

50 

Redwood 

2,154  55 

558  84 

485  64 

4,056  41 

200  00 

2,430  74 

51 

Renville 

1,809  84 

2,453  01 

650  93 

4,937  67 

5,148  28 

1,976  07 

52 

Rice 

7,238  92 

8,676  12 

7,109  53 

33,156  31 

2,179  19 

2,067  31 

53 

Rock 

974  13 

626  57 

422  80 

3,913  74 

• 1,910  75 

262  02 

54 

St.  Louis 

3,177  69 

866  70 

2,280  91 

6,882  61 

787  91 

787  96 

55 

Scott 

3,842  73 

5,275  71 

2,421  61 

7,688  19 

1,359  57 

673  37 

56 

Sherburne 

1,734  34 

1,281  24 

1,102  56 

3,871  .55 

7 17 

571  63 

57 

Sibley 

4,965  62 

3,505  70 

4,853  29 

5,376  25 

552  72 

5,485  69 

68 

Stearns  

10,673  31 

6,462  73 

5,092  12 

.30,455  39 

11  52 

1,531  70 

59 

Steele 

8,410  90 

4,731  98 

3,948  52 

14,119  80 

345  44 

60 

Stevens 

231  27 

285  55 

321  24 

2,209  84 

2,005  00 

257  35 

61 

Swift 

1,436  18 

1,125  12 

442  27 

3,146  36 

9,874  00 

332  50 

62 

Todd 

1,7.38  34 

1,660  27 

852  02 

5,343  74 

2, .524  47 

426  74 

63 

Wabasha 

14,417  92 

7,474  25 

6,602  60 

7, .575  79 

1,707  45 

3,851  59 

64 

Wadena 

256  32 

244  02 

52  13 

90i)  89 

1,445  00 

80  41 

65 

Waseca 

7,482  78 

4,533  80 

3,240  08 

17,822  85 

8,080  00 

791  80 

66 

Washington 

16,659  62 

4,465  55 

8,017  45 

30,.580  13 

62  46 

1,632  40 

67 

Watonwan 

2,436  36 

1,037  69 

753  75 

3,937  10 

305  88 

770  96 

68 

Wilkin 

402  27 

133  82 

282  81 

931  96 

830  45 

69 

Winona 

42,214  55 

11,865  94 

10,101  20 

14,685  43 

9,770  70 

7,676  08 

70 

Wright 

7,593  77 

5,020  88 

2,947  60 

13,191  72 

2,5.56  98 

3,452  32 

71 

Yellow  Med 

826  27 

1,618  19 

718  40 

3,487  49 

930  26 

263  64 

Total 

SUPERIKTE^nDEH^T  S REPORT. 
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TABLE  THREE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
M 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


DISBUKSEMEXTS. 


For 

teachers’ 

wages 

and 

hoard. 

For  fuel 
and 
school 
supplies. 

For  repairs 
and  im- 
proving 
school” 
grounds. 

For  new 
school 
houses 
and  sites. 

For  rent 
of  rooms 
and  sites. 

For  bonds 
and 

interest. 

For  other 
purposes. 

On  hand 
at  the  end 
of  the 
year. 

$ 400  00 

47  15 

1 50 

29  01 

8,128  55 

628  61 

1,082  82 

514  17 

79  00 

3,239  88 

796  67 

3,494  49 

3,077  63 

272  45 

482  30 

196  28 

12  00 

3 27 

897  17 

2,165  01 

3,815  03 

439  61 

80  64 

438  51 

3,378  70 

471  17 

2.589  64 

143  37 

■ 12  21 

31,955  11 

3,103  52 

2.203  66 

4,205  30 

25  00 

9,801  48 

3,667  10 

9,637  95 

14,462  24 

999  30 

818  86 

2,540  83 

3 00 

1,086  88 

1,350  94 

4,499  55 

1,122  50 

65  85 

20  40 

2 50 

190  42 

856  71 

12;455  73 

2,101  22 

762  80 

3,174  00 

284  00 

1,161  00 

1,318  98 

6,892  35 

2,999  85 

585  79 

446  86 

1,912  82 

39  50 

1,397  00 

153  84 

808  67 

6,330  66 

387  06 

307  57 

799  81 

430  84 

617  33 

3,205  91 

3,936  99 

535  21 

592  02 

470  74 

19  38 

154  84 

522  53 

2,6.56  41 

1,457  64 

247  10 

147  65 

842  89 

40  95 

4,280  53 

225  83 

1,192  12 

1,373  00 

481  19 

649  26 

589  37 

28,111  42 

3,726  67 

2,368  00 

1,618  99 

3 00 

7,2.55  20 

3,602  55 

13,607  37 

16,512  55 

1,960  73 

878  03 

643  00 

172  00 

1.303  00 

1,833  78 

6,382  13 

8,993  .58 

842  39 

373  62 

935  14 

13  00 

925  14 

500  .32 

3,031  42 

17,268  88 

3,294  41 

918  37 

4,128  00 

10  00 

3,453  00 

2,403  82 

8,262  93 

50,846  68 

4,992  62 

2,113  78 

975  00 

179  00 

5,186  20 

3,110  84 

18,686  11 

17,676  56 

2,748  77 

1,6.50  32 

2,655  55 

221  75 

4,625  55 

3,124  03 

7,343  28 

44,322  58 

4,8.53  24 

2,1.58  09 

2,874  00 

70  00 

6,698  06 

4,219  67 

21,595  03 

1,848  97 

231  20 

84  62 

17  95 

879  80 

726  14 

737  84 

111,646  79 

10,524  55 

5,601  98 

75,032  00 

1,703  00 

27,481  00 

24,600  18 

26,907  85 

16  ,.597  89 

1,765  30 

881  57 

1,170  95 

103  30 

2,557  81 

1,057  10 

5,204  30 

3,474  28 

321  77 

284  13 

670  .53 

317  62 

472  29 

1.233  03 

3,426  37 

486  66 

132  15 

833  36 

78  25 

1,622  77 

782  48 

1,669  06 

755  91 

5 00 

78  94 

185  04 

7,298  39 

1,165  73 

657  23 

512  00 

271  00 

2,584  00 

1,094  14 

3,437  53 

889  03 

95  45 

54  23 

23  45 

58  50 

110  22 

348  54 

244  58 

17  60 

82  78 

94  40 

18,759  34 

1,746  41 

1,087  60 

9,666  94 

12  00 

3,681  59 

1,548  38 

7,8.53  40 

381  02 

40  56 

435  00 

9 00 

151  64 

27  20 

98  88 

151  64 

3,904  05 

359  28 

433  42 

5,191  20 

93  67 

650  19 

373  83 

421  95 

12,319  07 

1,007  87 

811  00 

119  10 

28  00 

3,333  47 

955  30 

6,.373  95 

6, .301  49 

1,016  67 

411  33 

2,022  14 

45  25 

1,672  28 

578  02 

2,470  87 

12,466  00 

1,136  27 

902  92 

1,803  44 

70  70 

616  07 

1,222  95 

3,831  80 

1,925  79 

104  93 

22  58 

20  00 

66  18 

237  15 

5,175  11 

66  65 

58  30 

262  00 

50  00 

184  00 

190  36 

1,122  62 

22,693  28 

3,439  75 

1,126  37 

592  35 

44  00 

4,264  42 

4,525  51 

12,7.37  59 

1,478  24 

130  83 

262  65 

.567  21 

11  37 

177  13 

40  04 

332  39 

13,074  72 

568  92 

1,558  83 

109  58 

18  00 

2,272  33 

496  50 

1 4,227  28 

4,825  53 

468  41 

592  15 

28  49 

3 80 

2,159  29 

499  10 

1,660  52 

40,776  09 

5,722  49 

2,420  32 

1,748  00 

45  00 

12,1.58  00 

4,859  35 

15,644  64 

11,012  50 

1,0.59  88 

726  48 

3,.563  31 

57  26 

1,568  37 

1,618  83 

3,987  44 

1,560  25 

112  27 

59  10 

100  00 

442  96 

414  04 

776  70 

325  50 

1 25 

237  00 

44  .52 

1,374  20 

103  13 

16  .50 

4,042  00 

8 00 

370  79 

197  38 

767  45 

3.567  82 

162  99 

436  16 

450  00 

80  55 

970  65 

572  96 

1,698  33 

55,171  .37 

4,.550  87 

3,122  17 

8,908  21 

1,890  20 

21,987  67 

10,133  18 

10,364  04 

4,627  38 

759  89 

237  71 

1,960  00 

27  00 

901  84 

437  60 

1,785  42 

6,179  10 

921  91 

488  89 

5,233  68 

117  55 

497  42 

767  04 

2,556  86 

32,.310  35 

3,137  88 

1,850  70 

3,230  87 

21  00 

7,969  52 

3,095  78 

9,270  33 

3,04.3  81 

727  86 

149  26 

1,628  21 

107  00 

1,251  29 

245  66 

1,133  45 

5,256  65 

405  32 

164  28 

625  19 

40  00 

85  73 

847  80 

6,761  20 

12,9.33  97 

1.335  27 

795  34 

1,436  50 

90  00 

310  12 

810  14 

3,.549  84 

4,005  .50 

518  18 

2.50  81 

3.55  81 

16  50 

976  57 

336  60 

2,108  52 

9,124  79 

644  26 

606  77 

852  39 

.572  90 

1.0.56  57 

4,414  68 

26,369  26 

2.161  49 

914  98 

821  96 

15  17 

6,.544  .55 

1,548  20 

15,851  76 

16,273  06 

2,020  .36 

884  53 

972  39 

3,913  85 

1,697  30 

5,795  15 

1,792  53 

232  70 

90  40 

1,439  00 

50  00 

465  00 

63  74 

1.276  84 

3,367  15 

373  55 

49  49 

7,403  42 

86  65 

1,0.55  61 

672  64 

4,300  00 

5,734  01 

446  11 

181  67 

2,481  26 

336  06 

479  19 

2,887  28 

31,336  99 

3,556  34 

993  09 

1,215  15 

5,886  00 

4,115  87 

11,332  90 

917  14 

156  17 

57  30 

1,240  71 

2 00 

30  00 

115  44 

468  52 

17,649  10 

2,.329  53 

407  58 

8,1.58  15 

18  00 

2,893  94 

2,724  34 

7,837  94 

24,778  12 

2,118  26 

991  97 

61  00 

150  00 

10,410  34 

2,939  53 

17,968  39 

2,851  65 

472  16 

4.50  41 

182  00 

301  00 

1,954  00 

598  45 

2,186  92 

1,025  60 

74  60 

112  02 

692  00 

39  00 

646  59 

. 43,.58.3  12 

3,.581  15 

2,351  65 

13,416  00 

80  00 

7,665  00 

7,221  52 

24,389  88 

17,125  55 

1,702  69 

748  90 

2,680  01 

10  00 

2,735  79 

2,388  31 

7,535  65 

3,162  41 

471  72 

164  72 

1,094  37 

92  80 

499  29 

543  97 

1,854  11 

§920,121  38 

i 

1 

70 

71 
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TOTALS  OF  THE  TABLES  FOR  1879. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number  of  resident  pupils  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 164,606 


Number  in  1878 ’ 160,867 

Increase 3,739 

Number  in  public  schools  not  of  school  age  or  non-residents 7,339 

Number  of  such  in  1878 6,958 

Increase 381 

Total  em’ollnient,  1879 171,945 

“ “ 1878  167,825 

Total  increase 4, 1 20 


It  is  evident  that  the  parochial  schools  are  not  lending  their  pu- 
pils to  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  for  the  mere  purpose  of  en- 
rollment. The  records  of  brief  attendance  also  indicate  that  per- 
sons not  actually  proposing  to  become  scholars  have  not  often  been 
enrolled.  The  total  annual  increase  of  enrollment,  4,120,  is  very 
near  the  average  increase  in  former  years.  It  was  never  less  than 
3,000,  and  the  last  year  before  enrollment  became  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment, it  was  almost  5,000. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  of  each  county,  for  winter  and  summer, 
is  given  in  table  one,  also  the  average  daily  attendance.  From 
these  figures  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment can  readily  be  found.  In  some  of  the  thinly  settled  prairie 
counties  the  per  cent,  is  low,  and  much  lower  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  In  Swift  county,  for  instance,  it  was  46  in  winter  and 
52  in  summer.  Some  older  counties  exhibit  even  a greater  differ- 
ence, but  in  favor  of  the  winter.  Sibley  county  has  61  per  cent, 
for  winter  and  only  51  for  summer.  Olmsted  has  70  for  winter 
and  75  for  summer.  Hennepin,  one  of  the  best  counties  in  attend- 
ance, has  70  per  cent,  for  summer  and  76  for  winter. 

The  average  attendance  on  the  enrollment  of  the  whole  State, 
combining  summer  and  winter,  is  about  65  per  cent.  The  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  urban  children  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  several 
of  our  largest  cities  the  per  cent,  is  between  90  and  96. 


superintendei^t’s  report. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Some  county  superintendents  are  still  failing  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately between  special  and  independent  districts.  Elsewhere  will 
he  found  a table  of  such  districts  prepared  from  special  reports  on 
this  subject.  It  can  only  he  said  here  that  the 


Number  of  special  and  independent  districts  is 76 

Number  of  common  school  districts 3,925 

Total  for  1879 4,001 

“ “ 1878 3,811 

Increase 190 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Number  of  frame  houses 2,591 

Increase  for  1879 122 

Number  of  brick  houses 140 

Increase  for  1879 4 

Number  of  stone  houses 66 

Decrease  for  1879 8 

Number  of  log  houses 619 

Increase  for  1879 18 


Total  of  school  houses  1879 3,416 

Increase  over  1878 136 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  sites $3,084,026 

“ as  reported  in  1878 3,382,351 


Apparent  decrease • $298,325 


This  apparent  decrease  results  from  the  failure  of  many  rural 
clerks  to  report  the  value  of  their  school  houses.  County  superin- 
tendents accept  their  reports  with  this  item  blank,  and  give  the 
total  of  only  such  figures  as  are  reported.  Such  defective  re- 
ports ought  to  be  returned  to  clerks,  or  county  superintendents 
should  supply  the  missing  figures  from  a former  report  or  from 
their  personal  knowledge. 

The  property  of  the  city  schools  is  accurately  reported.  For  the 
largest  twenty  districts  in  the  State  it  is  $1,265,535.  This  is  forty 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  school  property  of  the  state, 
fi'oni  which  it  is  evident  that  country  districts  are  not  fully  re- 
ported. 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  TEACHERS. 


Males 1,797 

“ in  1878  1,757 

Increase  in  1879 40 

Females 3,210 

“ in  1878  3,115 

Increase  in  1879  ’.  95 

Total  of  different  teachers 5,007 


This  number  is  about  1000  larger  than  it  would  be  if  every  dis- 
trict employed  the  same  teacher  for  both  terms  of  its  school. 

AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Nine  city  districts  had  ten  months  of  school  in  the  year.  Forty- 
two  districts,  nine  months  ; eleven,  eight  months.  The  lowest 
average  is  in  Kandiyohi,  Mower  and  Cottonwood  counties.  The 
highest  average  is  in  Fillmore,  Olmsted,  Hennepin,  Washington 
and  Blue  Earth  counties.  In  these  five  counties-  it  is  6.4  months. 
The  average  length  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  4.6 
months,  a gain  of  .2  months  on  the  preceding  year. 

AVERAGE  OF  TEACHERS’  WAGES. 

The  average  as  given  by  county  superintendents  does  not  include 
salaries  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools  re- 
ceiving $1,000  or  piore.  Of  such  persons  only  eight  receive  $1,500 
and  upwards,  five  receive  $1,200,  and  fourteen,  $1,000  each. 


Average  monthly  wages  of  males $35  78 

In  1878 37  52 

Decrease  in  1879 ^ $174 

Average  wages  of  females $27  23 

In  1878 28  12 


Decrease  in  1879 


$ 89 


superintei^dekt’s  report. 
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There  has  been  a reduction  of  wages  in  the  country  schools,  but 
not  so  great  as  in  the  cities,  where  it  has  been  ten  per  cent,  in  some 
instances.  Our  rural  friends  should  not  follow  the  urban  exam- 
ple in  this  matter.  The  old  rate  in  country  schools  was  too  low  to 
admit  of  reduction. 

The  total  paid  for  teachers’  wages  in  1879,  including  the  cities, 
was  1920,121.88. 

PERMANEIn^T  school  pukd. 

11,050,729.87. 

CURRENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Apportioned  in  March,  1879 f 54,891  30 

“ “ October,  1879 177,296  13 

Total $232,187  43 

The  amount  to  each  scholar  was  in  March  31  cents,  and  in  October 
11.09,  making  $1.13  on  a scholar  for  the  year. 

DERIVED  FROM  TAXATION. 

Total  levy,  one  mill  tax $ 241,691  11 

“ “ special  tax 897,612  88 

Total  of  all  taxation $1,139,303  99 

TOTAL  COST  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  1879. 

Apportioned  from  school  fund $ 232,187  43 

Licenses,  fines  and  estrays 23,246  29 

One  mill  tax 241,691  11 

Special  taxes 897,612  88 

Total  cost $1,394,737  71 

Cost  to  a scholar  enrolled $8  42 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS.. 

ITEMS. 

1.  Cost  of  buildings. 

2.  Cost  of  apparatus. 

3.  Salary  of  superintendent. 

4.  Salary  of  piincipal  teacher. 

5.  Average  monthly  salary  of  all  other  teachers. 

6.  Number  of  teachers  including  principal. 

7.  Months  of  school  in  the  year. 

8.  Number  of  different  scholars  enrolled. 

9.  Average  daily  attendance. 

10.  Enrollment  in  the  highest  school. 

11.  Number  of  pupils  that  have  completed  its  course. 

12.  Number  completing  it  the  present  year. 


CITY  OR  VILLAGE. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Minneapolis 

376,646 

$ 1,000 

$2,850 

$1,700 

.$56  94 

114 

10 

5,491 

3,856 

235 

85 

15 

St.  Pain 

237,729 

1,.500 

2,000 

1,500 

*55  00 

86 

10 

4,003 

2,785 

203 

132 

28 

Winona 

128,460 

500 

1,700 

1,200 

50  75 

34 

9 

1,684 

1,205 

121 

88 

12 

Red  Wing 

30,000 

600 

1,650 

1,000 

51  00 

20 

9 

1,147 

753 

58 

10 

4 

Faribault 

4.3,000 

100 

1,.500 

720 

37  81 

18 

9 

1,0.55 

686 

53 

3 

3 

Mankato 

50,000 

425 

1,200 

600 

47  83 

20 

9 

1,019 

.540 

56 

21 

8 

Rochester 

95,000 

250 

1,200 

750 

39  18 

18 

10 

999 

684 

73 

63 

7 

Stillwater 

100,000 

500 

1,500 

650 

48  00 

17 

9 

937 

643 

47 

18 

4 

Hcistings 

25,000 

2,512 

1,000 

40  00 

14 

9 

765 

443 

52 

35 

5 

Anoka 

12,000 

150 

900 

39  26 

10 

9 

664 

444 

75 

1 

Nortlilield 

30,000 

150 

1,100 

41  50 

11 

10 

634 

391 

66 

34 

9 

St.  Peter .' 

27,000 

1.50 

1,000 

43  00 

11 

9 

628 

384 

47 

Lake  City 

12.000 

300 

1,080 

50  00 

10 

OVz 

570 

393 

29 

3 

6 

Austin 

40,000 

25 

1,000 

40  55 

10 

10 

525 

322 

95 

8 

11 

Duluth 

5,000 

500 

800 

43  30 

10 

9 

513 

348 

35 

2 

2 

Albert  Lea 

10,000 

25 

1,200 

44  00 

5 

9% 

444 

256 

69 

2 

5 

Chatlield 

6,200 

125 

680 

35  00 

7 

8 

415 

265 

74 

Waseea 

13,000 

625 

862 

40  83 

9 

411 

240 

65 

St.  Charles 

13,000 

75 

1,000 

42  00 

6 

6 

407 

290 

50 

Spring  Valley 

9,.500 

1,50 

900 

37  50 

7 

9 

401 

234 

129 

New  Dim 

8.400 

100 

616 

56  00 

7 

11 

3!)6 

289 

53 

10 

St.  Cloud 

20,000 

100 

1,000 

40  00 

6 

9 

382 

195 

79 

Wabasha 

25,500 

600 

1,000 

37  50 

7 

9 

377 

222 

112 

3 

3 

I^e  Sueur 

11,000 

60 

l’080 

42  00 

6 

9 

351 

243 

51 

6 

3 

Ilemlerson 

8,000 

40 

800 

35  00 

4 

9 

322 

210 

65 

Hutchinson 

7,000 

30 

640 

35  00 

4 

8 

320 

160 

101 

6 

♦Females,  ?55  ; Males,  ^loa 
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Statistics  of  Graded  Schools — Continued. 


CITY  OR  VILLAGE. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

$ 13,000 

$ 25 

$ 640 

$40  00 

6 

8 

308 

201 

61 

9,000 

.150 

1,000 

40  00 

4 

9 

306 

180 

116 

7,000 

900 

35  00 

5 

9 

292 

150 

70 

4'000 

700 

40  00 

4 

9 

287 

171 

69 

13 

4 

Cannon  Falls 

5,370 

115 

675 

35  00 

6 

9 

282 

160 

51 

Rushf  ord 

12,000 

500 

1,000 

42  00 

6 

9 

275 

189 

64 

Winnebago  City 

8,000 

100 

675 

46  75 

4 

9 

256 

142 

62 

Blue  Earth  City 

6,000 

675 

30  00 

4 

9 

255 

139 

78 

Plainview 

14,000 

50 

1,000 

45  45 

5 

9 

255 

180 

52 

3 

Lanesboro 

lo'ooo 

1,000 

40  00 

4 

9 

252 

145 

100 

"3 

Dodge  Center 

5,000 

100 

617 

30  00 

4 

9i4 

246 

140 

53 

Janesville 

3,400 

80 

450 

37  00 

3 

8 

230 

78 

52 

3 

LeRoy 

5,500 

125 

720 

33  50 

3 

9 

220 

120 

50 

Dundas 

5,000 

50 

750 

33  75 

3 

9 

206 

114 

75 

Chaska 

1,500 

35 

700 

40  00 

3 

10 

204 

113 

40 

Wells 

3,500 

150 

675 

30  00 

3 

9 

203 

100 

74 

*6 

Caledonia 

2,200 

30 

495 

38  50 

3 

9 

198 

92 

53 

Farmington 

6,000 

50 

750 

35  00 

4 

9 

198 

118 

Waterville 

6,200 

600 

35  00 

3 

6 

195 

126 

34 

Mantorville 

15,000 

100 

712 

37  50 

3 

9H 

195 

100 

43 

Mazeppa 

2,500 

40 

500 

50  00 

3 

9 

170 

105 

57 

5 

Sauk  Rapids 

6,000 

50 

700 

37  50 

3 

9 

170 

91 

60 

Evota 

8,000 

50 

810 

40  00 

3 

9 

170 

115 

52 

"2 

’2 

Moorhead 

4,500 

25 

1,000 

3 

10 

162 

91 

10 

Garden  City 

3,000 

100 

560 

30  00 

3 

8 

156 

104 

65 

Monti  cello 

7,000 

300 

640 

36  00 

3 

8 

151 

87 

28 

Detroit 

2,500 

50 

800 

40  00 

2 

10 

145 

76 

65 

South  Stillwater 

3,000 

33 

342 

38  00 

2 

9 

135 

76 

63 

Dover 

4,500 

50 

675 

37  50 

3 

9 

131 

77 

43 

Osseo 

2,400 

50 

640 

46  66 

3 

8 

121 

88 

21 

Medford 

1,500 

320 

30  00 

2 

8 

120 

66 

TjaCresent 

2,700 

50 

400 

35  00 

2 

8 

117 

65 

59 

Little  Falls 

4,000 

25 

675 

35  00 

2 

9 

116 

60 

45 

Lakeland 

3,100 

40 

600 

40  00 

2 

9 

106 

49 

Ottawa 

1,500 

25 

340 

25  00 

2 

8 

95 

46 

40 

Lake  Crystal 

1,400 

60 

400 

35  00 

2 

9 

77 

34 

55 

'Pleasant  Grove 

1,800 

75 

360 

25  00 

2 

9 

51 

25 

33 

Total 

$1,546,505 

$12,375 

591 

31,916 

2 


(Vol.  2.) 
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SUMMARY. 


It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  schools  are  all  graded  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  term.  Probably  about  half  of  the  districts 
tabulated  have  well  defined  grades,  others  with  four  or  five  teach- 
ers are  working  in  that  direction. 

These  sixty-three  districts  have  two  or  more  teachers.  Minne- 
apolis heads  the  list  with  114  teachers  and  5,491  pupils. 


Value  of  school  property 

Cost  of  apparatus 

Pupils  enrolled 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  of  pupils  to  a teacher 

Number  of  cities  having  superintendents  in  addition  to  high  school 

principals 

Highest  salary,  Minneapolis ! 

Lowest,  Mankato  and  Rochester i 

Largest  salary  paid  high  school  principal,  Minneapolis ! 

Cities  paying  $1,200  and  upwards 

Cities  paying  $1,000  and  upwards 

Districts  having  ten  or  more  teachers 

Districts  between  five  and  nine,  inclusive 

Districts  having  four  each 

Districts  having  three  each 

Districts  having  two  each 


$1,546,505 
$ 12,375 

31,916 
591 
, 54 

8 

$ 2,850 

$ 1,200 

$ 1,700 

6 
12 

15 
14 

9 

16 
9 


LANGUAGES  IN  THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 
dumber  Studying  Greek: 


Minneapolis 14 

St.  Paul 14 

Winona 8 

Redwing 3 

Mankato 2 

Stillwatei 4 

St.  Cloud 1 

Eyota 3 


Total 


.49 


Number  Studying  Latin: 


MinneapoHs 192 

St.  Paul 112 

AVinona 53 

Red  Wing 38 

Faribault 48 
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Mankato 35 

Rochester 49 

Stillwater 24 

Hastings 33 

Anoka 9 

Northfielcl 11 

St.  Peter 21 

Lake  City 17 

Austin 6 

Duluth 19 

Albert  Lea 12 

Chatfielcl 11 

Waseca 12 

St.  Charles 10 

Spring  Valley 7 

St.  Cloud 8 

Wabasha 16 

Le  Sueur 11 

Henderson 10 

Preston 5 

Glencoe 2 

Zumbrota 15 

Cannon  Falls 6 

Rushford 6 

Winnebago  City 8 

Blue  Earth  City 6 

Plainwiew *. 4 

Lanesboro 7 

Wells 30 

Eyota 12 

Moorhead ^ 12 

Garden  City 9 

Monticello 20 

Detroit 17 

Dover , 1 

Total 924 

Number  Studying  German: 

St.  Paul 71 

Winona 48 

Mankato 6 

Rochester 18 

Duluth 4 

St.  Charles 10 

New  Ulm 391 

Chaska 60 

Eyota 6 

Garden  City 5 

Total 


) 
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St.  Paul 35 

Rochester 3 

Osseo 7 

Total 45 

Number  intending  to  enter  some  college  or  university 215 


In  fifteen  of  these  districts  no  one  of  which  has  less  than  five 
hundred  pupils,  the  total  enrollment  is  18,631,  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment  of  the  State.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  state  is  found  in  the  first  twenty,  and  in  forty  of  them  the 
enrollment  is  sixteen  per  cent,  while  in  the  sixty-three  districts 
tabulated,  the  enrollment  is  eighteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  scholars 
in  the  public  schools.  These  figures  disclose  a great  inequality  in 
the  educational  privileges  of  our  children.  While  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  them  have  only  four  months  of  school  in  a year,  held  in 
the  small  rural  school  house  with  no  apparatus  and  often  a teacher 
of  low  grade  and  no  experience,  the  other  eighteen  per  cent,  have 
nine  months  in  a year  in  elegant  school  buildings  costing  $1,546,- 
505,  with  apparatus  valued  at  $12,375,  and  such  teachers  as  the 
highest  salaries  paid  in  the  State  can  secure. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  excellence  of  the  schools  in  our  princi- 
pal cities,  we  should  remember  that  they  are  supported  by  special 
taxes,  the  rate  for  which  is  low  compared  with  rural  schools  that 
aspire  to  anything  comparable  with  metropolitan  educational  ad- 
vantages. Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  support  their  schools  on  a 
rate  of  only  three  mills  of  special  tax  on  a dollar,  while  rural  rates 
to  secure  similar  terms  would  have  to  be  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
mills.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to  equalize  to  some  extent  these 
expenses  for  education  with  the  rural  schools,  enrolling  nearl}^  five- 
sixths  of  our  children.  We  should  change  our  present  one  mill 
county  school  tax,  now  returned  on  property,  into  a state  tax  of  at 
least  a mill  on  a dollar  and  distribute  it  upon  schools  and  their  en- 
rollment, as  in  New  York,  Indiana,  and  many  other  states.  Instead 
of  4,000  petty  districts  with  too  few  scholars  and  too  narrow  a 
basis  of  taxation  in  many  instances  for  efficient  schools,  we  should 
have  larger  districts  with  fewer  schools  and  more  pupils  and  more 
money  for  each.  But  reforms  of  this  kind  must  come  from  the 
people  through  their  legislators. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Enrollment  for  the  Year  ending  August  31,  1879. 

wmoi^A. 

N ormal  Department 164 

Model  “ 148 

MANKATO. 

Normal  Department . 231 

Model  “ 55 

ST.  CLOUD. 

N ormal  Department 126 

Model  “ 70 

Total  Normal  Department 521 

“ Model  “ 273 

GRADUATES  IN  1879. 

Winona 42 

Mankato 19 

St.  Cloud 24 

Total  for  the  year 85 

Previously  graduated 610 

Total  graduates 695 

CURRENT  EXPENSES  FOR  1879. 

Winona $13,635  20 

Mankato 9,186  95 

St.  Cloud 9,010  87 

Total $31,833  02 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION. 

The  legislature  of  1879  made  a special  appropriation  to  the  three 
schools  of  $8,500.  This  sum  was  expended  in  repairs  as  follows: 

Winona $2,500 

Mankato 3,000 

St.  Cloud 3,000 
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CHAITGE  OF  PRII^CIPAL  AT  WINOI^A. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Morey,  having  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  Prof.  Irwin  Shepard  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
president  of  the  hoard  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Governor  says, 
“Prof.  Shepard  thus  far  in  his  administration  over  the  school  has 
more  than  met  the  highest  expectations  of  his  warmest  friends  and 
the  board  feel  assured  that  this  institution  will,  under  his  manage- 
ment, steadily  advance  in  popular  favor  and  usefulness.  ” 


/ 
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teachers’  institutes  in  1879. 


County. 

Where  Heed 

Date. 

Weeks. 

Teachers. 

Washington 

Lakeland 

Jan.  3. 

1 

Supt.,  A.  D.  Roe. 
S.  C.  Sanborn. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

Lac  Qui  Parle. . . 

Lac  Qui  Parle. . . 

March  10. 

• 

2 

Supt.,  J.  S.  Eaton. 
C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

Goodhue 

Red  Wing 

March  17. 

1 

Supt.,  J.  W.  Hancock. 
C.  A.  Morey. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

Olmsted 

Rochester 

March  25. 

2 

Supt.,  M.  G.  Spring. 
C.  M.  Boutelle. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

Hennepin  

Osseo 

March  25. 

2 

Supt.,  C.  W.  Smith. 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Fillmore 

Preston  

March  31. 

1 

Supt.,  John  Brady. 
B.  M Reynolds. 
Miss  A.  Sanderson. 

Wadena 

Wadena..*. 

March  31. 

1 

Supt.,  L.  D.  French. 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

G.  F.  Cowing. 

Meeker 

Litchfield 

April  7, 

2 

Supt.,  J.  W.  Gordon. 
J.  T.  Grey. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

D.  L.  Kiehle. 

Winona 

Winona 

April  7. 

2 

Supt.  0.  M.  Lord. 
C.  A.  Morey. 

C.  M.  Boutelle. 

Martin 

Fairmont 

April  21. 

2 

Supt.,  J.  W.  Tanner. 
D.  C.  John. 

Miss  H.  M.  Philips. 

Steele 

Owatonna 

April  21. 

2 

Supt.,  G.  C.  Tanner. 
J.  H.  Dunn. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann. 

Pope 

Glenwood 

April  21. 

2 

Supt.  J.  R.  Geddes. 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

J.  T.  Grey. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 
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teachers’  institutes  in  1879 — continued. 


County. 

Where  Held. 

Date. 

Weeks. 

Teachers. 

Mower 

Austin 

Aug.  25. 

’ 3 

Supt.,  A.  H.  Tuttle. 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

Swift 

Benson 

Sept.  1. 

2 

Supt.,  A.  H.  Utter. 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

A.  J.  Greer. 

Houston 

Brownsville 

Sept.  22. 

2 

Supt.,  D.  C.  Cameron. 
C.  M.  Boutelle. 

Miss  Brechbill. 

A.  J.  Greer. 

Clay 

Glyndon  

Oct.  13. 

• 

1 

Supt.,  W.  E.  Mather. 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

G.  F.  Cowing. 

Renville 

Birds  Island 

Oct.  13. 

2 

Supt.,  I.  S.  Gerald. 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

D.  C.  John. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann. 

Rock 

Lu  Verne 

Oct.  13. 

2 

Supt.,  J.  H.  Loomis. 
J.  H.  Dunn. 

D.  C.  John. 

Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Chippewa 

Montevideo 

Nov.  3. 

2 

Supt.,  J.  S.  Pound. 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

D.  Burt. 

McLeod 

Hutchinson 

Nov.  3. 

2 

Supt.,  W.  W.  Pendergast. 
C.  W.  Smith. 

Miss  E.  A.^Wheeler. 

Clay 

Moorhead 

Nov.  23. 

1 

Supt.,  W.  E.  Mather. 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler. 
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These  institutes  occupied  38  weeks,  20  in  the  spring  and  18  in 
the  autumn.  The  attendance  in  the  spring  was  1,036,  in  the  fall, 
408.  It  might  have  been  larger  in  the  fall,  had  the  institutes  been 
held  in  older  and  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  state.  But  it  is 
no  more  than  just  that  teachers  in  the  new  counties  should  have 
some  of  these  institutes  even  if  the  attendance  is  small  compared 
with  what  might  be  secured  in  more  populous  parts  of  the  State. 

The  plan  of  employing  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  give  instruction  in  these  institutes,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory and  is  producing  [good  results.  The  normal  directors  at  their 
December  meeting  in  1879  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  or  a teacher  in  each  normal  school  at  Winona 
and  at  Mankato  shall  be  freed  from  work  in  their  schools  for  service  in  the  state 
teachers  institutes  not  less  than  four  weeks  in  the  aggregate  to  the  principal 
and  teacher  so  freed  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  first  of  May  in  each 
year 

Resolved,  That  the  same  regulation  shall  apply  to  the  normal  school  at  St. 
Cloud  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  first  of  November  in  each  year. 

ELECTIOK  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Seven  counties  elected  superintendents  in  1878.  The  remaining 
66  counties  elected  their  school  officers  at  the  general  election  in 
the  autumn  of  1879,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  new  counties 
and  about  the  same  number  of  older  counties  that  let  their  super- 
intendents ‘‘hold  over.”  In  some  sixty  counties  that  held  elec- 
tions, thirty-five  new  men  were  put  into  the  office,  some  twenty- 
five  being  re-elected.  In  three  or  four  counties  only  were  men 
elected  regardless  of  politics.  In  the  rest,  republicans  and  demo- 
crats had  their  nominees  on  strict  party  lines. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  year  1879  was  noted  for  a change  in  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ings of  this  body.  The  original  State  Teachers’  Association  was 
organized  at  Rochester,  in  August,  1862,  and  its  meetings  were 
held  annually  in  that  month.  In  1876,  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  changed  to  “ The  Minnesota  Educational  Association.” 
It  has  always  been  difficult  to  secure,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
the  attendance  of  city  superintendents  and  high  school  principals. 
The  arrangement  for  the  annual  meeting  in  August,  1879,  failed 
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mainly  for  that  reason,  and  the  executive  committee  called  a meet- 
ing in  the  holidays  at  the  state  capital.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  the  meeting  so  successful  that  the  following  plan  was  adopted: 
“ In  the  winter  in  which  there  shall  he  a biennial  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  capitol,  at  St.  Paul, 
upon  a date  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee.  In  the  sum- 
mers of  the  alternate  years,  the  meeting  shall  be  held  upon  such 
days  in  August,  and  in  such  places  of  the  State,  as  the  said  execu- 
tive committee  shall  determine.” 

The  session  at  the  capitol,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, is  designed  to  be  for  deliberation  and  agreement  in  regard 
to  educational  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  to  progress  in  this 
work.  The  school  superintendents  and  teachers  of  our  State  have 
not  heretofore  conferred  with  each  other  and  given  their  united 
support  to  educational  measures  that  have  come  before  the  legisla- 
ture. It  is  time  that  we  should  agree  to  formulate  our  views,  and 
to  ask  this  body  for  such  progressive  legislation  as  the  increasing 
importance  of  our  work  demands. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

The  report  of  1878  was  made  somewhat  historical,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  then  completed  our  first  twenty  years  of  existence 
as  a State.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  present  in  that  report 
all  the  educational  history  collected.  Facts  gathered  by  protracted 
and  perplexing  study,  are  in  possession  of  the  superintendent, 
which  no  successor  in  the  office  may  have  time  or  patience  to 
gather  from  the  meagre  original  sources.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  chronicle  the  following  facts  selected  from  these  mater- 
ials respecting 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In  the  second  message  of  Gov.  Ramsey  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, in  1851,  he  said:  “To  insure  method  and  uniformity,  I would 
suggest  the  creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools.” 

At  the  same  session,  a bill  was  passed  creating  the  office  and  re- 
quiring the  Governor  to  appoint  a superintendent,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a term  of  two  years,  the  salary  be- 
ing fixed  at  $100. 

The  first  territorial  superintendent  was 
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E.  D.  Neill 

The  first  annual  report  was  made  by  him  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  of  which  only  a few  copies  are  now  in  existence.  Only 
Ramsey,  Washington  and  Benton  counties  reported.  There  were 
eight  schools  and  five  school  houses.  Mr.  Neill  was  appointed  in 
March,  1851,  and  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1853. 

, E.  W.  Merrill 

was  appointed  by  Governor  Gorman,  August  13th,  1853,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  part  of  Mr.  Neill’s  second  term,  which  was  to  end  March 
11th,  1851.  Mr.  Merrill  made  the  third  territorial  report,  J anuary 
21st,  1854.  He  was  succeeded  by 

M.  C.  Baker, 

who  was  appointed  March  11th,  1854^  and  made  the  fourth  annual 
report,  January  1st,  1855. 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor,  for  1857,  he  says: 

“The  superintendent  of  common  schools  has  taken  great  pains 
to  infuse  new  life  and  excite  a new  interest  in  every  branch  of 
education,  as  far  as  it  came  under  his  jurisdiction  and  control. 
His  able  and  interesting  report  will  be  laid  before  you.” 

No  educational  reports  can  be  found  from  1856  to  1859,  inclu- 
sive. It  is  possible  however  that  such  reports  were  printed.  The 
person  to  whom  Governor  Gorman  referred  in  the  message  of  1857, 
was  • 

W.  S.  Hall 


This  gentleman  was  appointed  territorial  superintendent  of 
schools,  perhaps  in  the  summer  of  1855;  possibly  not  until  March, 
1856.  Of  this  appointment  there  is  no  record  in  the  Executive 
Department.  He  collected  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the 
school  laws  in  1857. 

It  appears  that  the  salary  in  1856  was  made  |500,  but  the  records 
of  the  Auditor’s  office  show  that  no  salary  was  paid  in  1858-9.  It 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Hall  held  the  office  nominally  and  without  pay 
until  the  expiration  of  the  territorial  government. 

The  educational  reports  of  those  times  contain  almost  no  statis- 
tical .or  definite  data  of  any  kind,  while  they  are  big  with  hope  and 
abundant  in  prophecy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  superinten- 
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dents,  especially  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  territorial 
period,  did  not  issue  registers  and  blanks  for  teachers’  and  clerks’ 
reports.  Facts  of  great  future  interest  might  have  been  thus  se- 
cured and  a habit  of  reporting  established.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done,  and  we  really  know  almost  nothing  of  the  schools 
and  teachers  of  Minnesota  from  1856  to  1860. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  territorial  law  of  1851  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  remained  in  the  statutes  until  1860.  In 
that  year  it  was  enacted  that  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  an 
officer  then  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  regents,  should  be  ex 
officio  superintendent.  This  act  made 

E.  D.  Neill 

the  first  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  term  of 
office  commenced  on  the  first  of  April,  1860,  and  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Neill  it  should  be  said,  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  bungling 
legislation  of  that  year  respecting  a township  superintendency.  In 
the  first  state  report  he  recommended  the  genuine  township  system 
and  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents;  and  also  that  the 
apportionment  of  school  funds  should  be  made,  “ upon  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  the  district  schools.”  Two  of  these  early 
recommendations  have  been  realized,  and  the  third  is  yet  to  come. 

The  first  annual  state  report  could  contain  but  few  statistics, 
since  territorial  superintendents  had  adopted  no  plan  for  gathering 
such  data.  Mr.  Neill  was  the  author  of  the  first  teachers’  register 
ever  issued  in  the  State,  and  of  the  first  forms  used  for  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  The , Executive  Documents  of  1860 
contain  his  first  state  report. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1861,  a law  was  passed  requiring  a joint 
convention  of  the  senate  and  house  to  elect  a superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  a term  of  two  years.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  dictating  this  legislation,  it  could  not  have  re- 
sulted from  any  general  hostility  to  Mr.  Neill;  for  on  the  same 
day  in  which  the  act  became  a law,  he  was  elected  in  joint  conven- 
tion by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  two  years.  But  on  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  he  was 
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appointed  chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota,  causing  a vacancy  in 
the  superintendency,  which  the  Governor  filled  by  requirement  of 
the  school  law. 

B.  F.  Crary 

was  appointed  Mr.  Neill’s  successor  and  made  the  second  annual 
report  in  December,  1861,  not  foreseeing  that  a radical  change  was 
coming  with  the  next  legislature. 

In  March  1862  a revised  school  code  was  passed,  which  provided 
that  the  secretary  of  state  should  be  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  duties  assigned  to  the  office  were  intended 
only  to  keep  its  machinery  in  motion.  School  registers  were  to  be 
prepared  and  distributed,  with  blank  forms  for  reports  of  clerks 
and  county  auditors.  The  current  school  fund  was  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  an  annual  report  submitted  to  the  legislature,  contain- 
ing statistics  of  the  schools  and  a statement  of  their  condition. 
This  plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  meet  a demand  for 
economy,  and  perhaps  as  a reaction  from  legislation  that  dropped 
the  office  into  the  political  arena;  for  it  could  not  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  office  of  secretary  of  State  is  especially  germane  to 
that  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  legislation 
made 

D.  Blakely 

then  secretary  of  State,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Crary.  In  his  report 
for  1863  Mr.  Blakely  said:  “While  it  was  evidently  not  the 

intention  of  the  legislature  in  merging  the  office  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  that  of  secretary  of  State,  to  confer  any  large  power  upon 
the  new  officer,  or  to  expect  of  him  an  active  supervision  of  the 
working  machinery  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  been  at  no  small  pains  to  observe  its  practical 
operation,  to  trace  its  results  with  regard  to  the  great  end  sought, 
the  thorough  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  the  common 
school  branches,  to  note  wherein  it  conduces  to  that  end,  and 
wherein  it  fails.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  schools  that  their  first  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent was  willing  to  assume  work  of  this  kind,  although  not 
required  by  law,  but  more  fortunate  still  that  he  had  the  ability  to 
render  such  voluntary  service  in  a manner  creditable  to  any  pro- 
fessional superintendent. 

The  school  fund  first  became  productive  under  his  administra- 
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tion,  and  his  prudent  suggestions  and  care  concerning  its  appor- 
tionment, furnished  a precedent  which  future  superintendents  could 
safely  follow. 

H.  C.  Rogers 

became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Blakely  as  secretary  of  State,  and 
made  his  first,  and  the  last  educational  report  under  this  ex  officio 
arrangement,  Dec.  31st,  1866.  This  report  is  mainly  statististical, 
and  the  facts  that  there  were  1,998  school  districts  and  100,000 
persons  of  school  age,  were  urged  as  reasons  for  making  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  distinct  from  that  of  sec- 
retary of  State.  This  measure,  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Blakely, 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1867,  and  on  the  ninth  of  March 
an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
the  first  term  of  office  to  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April, 
1867,  and  to  continue  two  years.  This  act  enlarged  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  office  and  exalted  education  into  a distinct  depart- 
ment of  State,  requiring  annual  reports  to  the  legislature  through 
the  Governor. 

M.  H.  Diinnell 

was  the  first  superintendent  under  this  law,  entering  upon  duty 
the  second  day  of  April,  1867.  The  first  work  undertaken  by  him 
was  a revision  of  the  school  registers  and  the  preparation  of  suita- 
ble blanks  for  the  reports  of  teachers,  clerks,  and  county  superin- 
tendents. He  also  secured  a new  series  of  blanks  and  blank  books 
for  the  transaction  of  business  in  school  districts.  Holding  meet- 
ings for  conference  with  county  superintendents,  he  was  successful 
in  gaining  their  co-operation  and  in  creating  a new  interest  in  pop- 
ular education.  , A result  of  this  was  more  full  and  accurate  re- 
ports to  the  educational  department  than  ever  before,  and  the  se- 
curing of  systematized  data,  which  was  impossible  while  the  office 
was  merely  a subordinate  attachment  of  another  department  of 
State.  New  statistical  tables  were  devised,  and  features  of  popular 
interest  were  introduced  into  the  annual  reports,  of  which  Mr. 
Dunnell  made  three. 

The  school  legislation  of  1867-9  was  of  great  advantage  to  our 
educational  system.  Provision  was  made  for  teachers’  institutes, 
and  there  was  a gratifying  progress  in  all  branches  of  our  school 
work. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1870,  Mr.  Dunnell  resigned  and  became 
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a candidate  for  congress,  and  was  successful.  This  probably 
seemed  going  up  higher,  and  perhaps  the  seeming  was  real.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  was  a substantial  value  in  the  educational 
measures  carried  through  the  legislature  by  that  gentleman,  and  if 
his  official  position  in  the  educational  department  helped  him  to 
his  seat  in  congress,  it  was  an  incident  not  necessarily  to  his  dis- 
credit or  to  that  of  the  office  which  he  left. 

H.  B.  Wilson 

was  appointed,  August  1st,  1870,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
DunneH’s  second  term,  which  was  to  expire  April  1st,  1871.  Mak- 
ing no  radical  changes  in  the  arrangments  of  his  predecessor,  it 
was  his  aim  to  complete  the  system  of  reports  found  in  the  office, 
and  especially  to  render  the  statistical  tables  more  full  and  accu- 
rate. The  legislation  of  several  years  preceding  1870,  had  enlarged 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office,  and  established  some  new  fea- 
tures in  our  school  system,  among  which  were  teachers’  institutes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
But  the  methods  of  conducting  these  had  not  been  fully  deter- 
mined, and  time  alone  could  reveal  the  best  plans,  and  the  good 
judgment  of  a practical  educator  was  needed  to  suggest  improve- 
ments and  secure  harmony  and  efficiency.  This  work  was  under- 
taken in  the  administration  under  consideration.  Through  lectures 
and  personal  efforts,  the  office  steadily  rose  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  much  was  wisely  done  to  exalt  its  character,  extend  its 
influence,  and  insure  its  stability.  Mr.  Wilson  made  five  annual 
reports,  covering  as  many  years.  In  these  reports  are  able  discus- 
sions on  school  management  and  the  principles  of  educational  pro- 
gress. 

He  was  twice  re-appointed  to  the  office,  and  closed  his  last  term 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1875. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  1878-9 

AND  1879-80. 


The  University  of  Minnesota,  ) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  [• 

November  1st,  1880.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  David  Burt^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota: 


Sir: 

I have  the  honor  in  accordance  with  law,  to  transmit  a 
report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  University  for  the  year 
ending  June  3d,  1880,  being  the  fourteenth  annual  report. 

I am  Sir,  very  respectfully,  • 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  W.  FOLWELL, 
President. 
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The  thirteenth  annual  report  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  on  Nov.  1,  1879,  and  placed  at  your  disposition.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  continuous-history  of  the  University,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  printed  reports,  as  suggested  by  yourself,  this  four- 
teenth report  will  contain  the  statistical  portions  of  the  previous 
one. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  composed  at  this  date  of  the  following 
persons : 


The  Hon.  RICHARD  CHUTE,  Minneapolis 1881 

“ “ WM.  R.  MARSHALL,  St.  Paul “ 

“ “ A.  J.  EDGERTON,  M.  A.,  Kasson “ 

“ “ HENRY  H.  SIBLEY,  St.  Paul 1882 

“ “ THOS.  S.  BUCKHAM,  M.  A.,  Faribault “ 

“ “ GREENLEAF  CLARK,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul 1883 

“ “ 0.  V.  TOUSLEY,  M.  A.,  Minneapolis “ 


and  Ex- officii H 

The  Governor  of  the  State, 

The  Hon.  .lOHN  S.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  Hon.  D.  BURT,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul. 

llie  President  of  the  University, 

WILLIAM  W.  FOLWELL,  M.  A.,  Minneapolis. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  ARE! 

President — The  Hon.  H.  H.  Siblp^y. 

Recording'  Secretary  and  Treasurer — The  Hon.  Richard  Chute. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  W.  Folwell. 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  ARE: 


Executive  Committee — Regents  Pillsbury,  Chute  and  Marshall. 

On  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Study — Regents  Sibley,  Marshall,  Burt,  Buck- 
ham  and  Edgerton. 

On  College  of  Agriculture — Regents  Marshall,  Buckham  and  Edgerton. 
Auditing  Committee — Regents  Marshall  and  Clark. 


xMEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  is  fixed  by  law  for  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December.  Other  meetings  occur  in  the  spring  recess  and  on 
Commencement ‘Day. 

The  executive  committee  meets  regularly  near  the  close  of  each 
month. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
since  the  last  report  in  1878. 

In  December,  1878,  Hon.  A.  A.  Harwood,  of  Austin,  after  more 
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than  ten  years  of  faithful  and  laborious  service,*  resigned  his  office 
and  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Edgerton,  of  Kasson,  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy.  During  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1879,  Regents  Sibley  and  Buckham  were  re-appointed  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 

On  the  9th  ’day  of  April,  1879,  the  Hon.  Morris  Lamprey,  a re- 
gent in  the  third  year  of  his  office,  suddenly  died.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  April  18,  1879,  suitable  resolutions 
of  regret  and  condolence  were  adopted. 

The  Hon.  Greenleaf  Clark,  of  St.  Paul,  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  of  , 1879,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa^ 

sioned  by  the  death  of  Regent  Lamprey. 

The  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  resigned  on  the  27th  of  December,  1879, 
when  near  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  service.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1880,  the  Hon.  0.  Y.  Tousley  was  appointed  for  the  term 
of  three  years  and  the  Board  thus  became  full. 


THE  GENERAL  FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  W.  FOLWELL,  Instructor, 
Political  Science. 

JABEZ  BROOKS,  D.  D.,  Professor, 

Greek,  and  in  charge  of  Lcdm. 

NEWTON  H.  WINCHELL,  Professor, 
State  Geologist. 

CHAS.  N.  HEWITT,  M.  D.,  Professor,  (non-res.,) 
Public  Health  and,  Hygiene. 

JOHN  G.  MOORE,  Professor, 

German. 

MOSES  MARSTON,  PH.  D.  Professor, 
English. 


CHRISTOPHER  W.  HALL,  Professor,’ 
Geology,  Mhm'alogy  and  Biology. 
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JOHN  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Ass’t  Professor, 
Greek  and  Mathematics. 

^ JOHN  S.  CLARK,  Ass’t  Professor, 
Latin. 

MATILDA  J.  CAMPBELL,  Instructor, 

' German  and  English. 

} 

MARIA  L.  SANFORD,  Ass’t  Professor, 
Rhetoric  and,  Elocution. 


WM.  A.  PIKE,  C.  E.,  Professor, 
Eyigineering  ami  Physics. 

JOHN  F.  DOWNEY,  Professor, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

JAMES  A.  DODGE,  PH.  D.',  Professor, 
Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  T.  ORMOND,  Professor, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  History. 

CHAS.  W.  BENTON,  Professor, 
French. 


Military  Science. 


Agriculture. 


The  changes  in  the  corps  of  instruction  since  the  last  printed  re- 
port are  the  following: 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Faculty  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the 
Board  of  Regents,  acting  in  pursuance  of  plans  of  retrenchment 
adopted  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting  (in  December,  1878,) 
whereby  the  work  of  the  departments  of  French  and  History  and 
of  Physics  was  divided  up  and  assigned  to  other  departments.  Pro- 
fessors Richard  W.  Laing,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Louis  W.  Peck,  were  not 
re-elected.  They  accordingly  retired  at  the  close  of  the  year 
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1878-9.  This  action  of  the  Board  was  accompanied  with  resolu- 
tions of  respect  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Bcird. 

Assistant  Professors  R.  H.  Tripp  and  C.  W.  Hall  were  at  the 
same  time  elected  as  full  professors. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1877-8  1st  Lieut.  John  /.  Lundeen,  U. 
S.  A.,  whose  three  years’  term  of  service  as  professo)  of  Military 
Science  had  expired,  was  ordered  to  join  his  proper  coiumand.  The 
vacancy  thus  occasioned  has  not  up  to  this  date  been  filled,  not- 
withstanding active  and  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  sf  the  Board. 
The  nature  of  the  duties  being  such  that  they  cannot  easily  be  de- 
volved on  the  heads  of  other  departments,  the  Board  tias  been  con- 
strained to  leave  them  in  abeyance,  until  the  WaU  Department 
shall  be  able  to  detail  an  officer  as  heretofore. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Faculty  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a 
number  of  changes  occurred: 

Professor  G.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  having  offered  his  resignation  in 
consequence  of  a disagreement  upon  the  matter  of  compensation, 
the  same  was  accepted. 

The  following  officers,  not  receiving  a majority  of  the  ballots, 
were  not  re-elected  to  their  positions  and  accordingly  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1879-80:  Professors  E.  J.  Thompson,  8.  F.  Peck- 
ham,  R.  H.  Tripp,  Chas.  Y.  Lacy,  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Smith,  precept- 
ress. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hutchinson,  instructor,  was  elected  assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  instructor,  assistant 
Professor  of  Latin. 

Since  the  close  of  the  year,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  on 
the  8th  day  of  August,  the  following  elections  were  made  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Faculty: 

Maria  L.  Sanford,  Ass’t  Professor,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Wm.  A.  Pike,  C.  E.,  Professor,  Engineering  and  Physics. 

John  F.  Downey,  Professor,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

James  A.  Dodge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor,  Chemistry. 

Alex.  T.  Ormond,  Professor,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and 
History. 

Charles  W.  Benton,  Professor,  French. 

Great  exertions  were  made  to  secure  the  most  eligible  and  suita- 
ble persons  to  fill  these  important  chairs,  and  the  Board  congratu- 
late themselves  on  apparent  good  success. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  most  vigorous  effort  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Agriculture  with  a person  of  the  best  qualifications,  have  not 
been  successful.  The  department  of  Military  Science  is  also  va- 
cant, as  already  noted. 

In  pursuance  with  a resolution  of  the  Board  to  offer  a course  of 
instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  Prof.  W.  H.  Leib  has  been  engaged 
and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

The  Board  have  also  decided  to  employ  a suitable  person  to  de- 
liver a course  of  lectures  annually  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  for  which  arrangements  will  be  made  in  due  time. 
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EMPLOYES. 

Thomas  Budds,  Farmer. 

Charlotte  A.  Rollit,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Clarence  L.,  Herrick,  Assistant,  Museum,  1878-9. 

Fred.  C.  Bowman,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1878-9. 
Albert  W.  Rankin,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory,  1879-80. 
J.  Frank  Bryant,  Janitor,  Main  Building. 

Wm.  H.  Chambers,  Fireman,  Main  Building. 

Horace  B.  G’reeley,  Janitor,  Main  Building. 

Wm.  H.  Savidge,  Carpenter. 

All  of  the  above  except  the  first  were  or  had  been  students. 
Many  other  students  were  employed  by  the  month,  day  or  hour  on 
the  Experimei.tal  Farm  and  elsewhere. 

INSTRUCTION. 


The  custoiriary  tables,  showing  what  subjects  were  taught,  by 
whom  and  by,  what  means,  to  what  classes  and  to  what  number  of 
students,  are  submitted: 


WORK  OF  THE  YEAR  1878-9. 


Subjects. 


Astronomy. 

Advanced 

Descriptive 

Elementary 

Mathematics. 

Calculus,  Dili 

“ Int 

Anal.  Geometry 

Theory  of  Equations.. 

Trigometry 

Plane  Geometry 


Algebra, 


Chemistry. 

Gen.  Chemistry 

Applied  Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistry. 


Correllation  of  Sciences 


X 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

Classs. 

o a 

. 

oaJ 

Term. 

CC 

Loomis. 

Thompson. 

55 

Senior. 

14 

I. 

Snell. 

35 

First. 

30 

III. 

Kiddle. 

57 

Fourth. 

28 

III. 

Olney. 

Thompson. 

58 

Junior. 

10 

I. 

55 

6 

2§ 

70 

II. 

“ 

35 

Second. 

II. 

Todhunter. 

50 

Junior. 

5 

3§ 

75 

III. 

Olney. 

165 

Second. 

I. 

62 

Fourth. 

24 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

62 

“ 

19 

II. 

“ 

62 

“ 

19 

II. 

(( 

“ 

58 

Third. 

27 

I. 

(( 

“ 

58 

“ 

28 

I. 

Lundeen. 

58 

24 

I. 

(( 

Hutchinson. 

58 

58 

III. 

j Barker  & 
] Lecture. 

Peckham. 

55 

Second. 

85 

I. 

Lectures. 

(( 

51 

“ 

25 

III. 

1 

44 

56 

First. 

13 

II.  & III. 

44 

56 

Senior. 

3 

I-  i 

1 03 

A cc  o 

44 

56 

Junior. 

4 

I- 

yb 

44 

56 

Special. 

1 

I.  ! 

c S'2 

44 

54 

Senior. 

4 

II.  j 

1 2 

* 

14 

54 

Junior. 

2 

II. 

44 

54 

Special. 

5 

II.  ! 

S W fS 

47 

Senior. 

4 

III.  1 

1 W 

s sA  ° o 

44 

53 

Junior. 

1 

III. 

44 

53 

Special. 

2 

III.  j 

1 CQ 

Lectures. 

44 

10 

Senior. 

20 

III. 
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Subjects. 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

^ 

Chisses. 

No.  of 
Students. 

Term. 

/ 

Physics. 

i 

Mechanics 

Snell. 

Peck. 

54 

First. 

15 

I. 

2§ 

Natural  Philosophy 

Ganot. 

54 

Fourth. 

53 

I. 

Practical  Physics 

Laboratory. 

53 

Senior. 

3 

II. 

Sound  and  Heat 

Atkinson. 

H 

53 

Third. 

40 

II. 

Mechanics 

Peck. 

U 

20 

Fitst. 

18 

II. 

Light  and  Electricity 

Atkinson. 

U 

59 

Stricond. 

33 

III. 

General  Physics 

Ganot. 

59 

Second. 

21 

III. 

Geology. 

Dynamical  Geology 

Dana. 

Hall. 

53 

Third. 

45 

II. 

“ 

52 

36 

II. 

Historical  Geology 

Lectures. 

56 

Ju;  dor. 

11 

III. 

Mineralogy 

“ 

53 

9 

II. 

Blowpipe  Analysis 

Brush. 

“ 

50 

s“ 

9 

II. 

Zoology. 

Comparative 

Orton. 

Hall. 

56 

First. 

23 

III. 

Botany. 

Lessons  and  Analysis 

Gray. 

Hall. 

56 

TlLVd. 

66 

III. 

Herrick. 

58 

I 

66 

III. 

Physical  Geography. 

Cornell,  &c. 

Lacy. 

50 

Fourth. 

29 

II. 

Physiology. 

Dalton. 

Lacy. 

58 

Fourtl;. 

37 

III. 

English. 

Criticism 

Goodrich. 

Marston. 

55 

Senio^'. 

5 

I. 

Lectures. 

30 

6 

III. 

Anglo-Saxon 

Carpenter. 

30 

First. 

8 

I. 

53 

8 

II. 

Sweet. 

40 

1 

III. 

English  Literature 

Lectures. 

55 

Junior. 

19 

II. 

Rhetoric 

Hepburn. 

55 

First. 

42 

II. 

Logic 

Jevons,  &c. 

Folwell. 

55 

“ 

38 

I. 

Historical  Grammar 

Morris. 

M’sCampbell 

54 

Second. 

14 

I. 

Critical  Readings 

Shaksp’re  &c 

51 

12 

II. 

Higher  Grammar 

Whitney. 

54 

Third. 

14 

I. 

Readings,  &c 

Burns,  &c. 

51 

“ 

13 

II. 

American  Literature 

56 

2d  & 3d. 

9 

III. 

Old  English  History 

Freeman. 

54 

Fourth. 

29 

I. 

J 2 secs. 

English  Composition 

Gilmore. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

51 

] Fourth 

61 

I. 

j 2 secs. 

English  Words 

Haldeman. 

57 

1 Fourth 

36 

II. 

Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Orations 

Marston. 

25 

Senior. 

25 

I. 

Essays 

“ 

25 

25 

I. 

Orations  and  Essays 

48 

24 

II. 

Commencement  Parts 

24 

24 

III. 

Orations  and  Essays 

36 

Junior. 

18 

I. 

40 

20 

II. 

40 

20 

III. 

Essays  (with  Rhetoric) 

86 

First. 

43 

II. 

Declamations 

80 

40 

III. 

Essays  (with  Logic) 

Folwell. 

107 

.39 

I. 

Essays  (with  Eng.  Comp.).. . 

Mrs.  Smith. 

120 

Fourth. 

61 

I. 

Declamations 

Mr.  Reeve. 

Second. 

II. 

Vocal  Culture 

“ 

10 

Third. 

81 

I. 

Es.says  (witli  Chemistry) 

Peckham. 

170 

Second. 

85 

I. 

Essays  (with  Geology) 

Hall. 

156 

Third. 

81 

II. 

Essays  (with'History) 

Laing. 

63 

Fourth. 

21 

III. 

|Mrs.  Smith. 

141 

47 

III. 
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Subjects. 


00 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’ s 

Class. 

O S 
. o> 

Term. 

CO 

Adler. 

Moore. 

56 

Sen&Jun 

17 

I. 

Bucliheim. 

56 

Second. 

40 

I. 

Comfort. 

56 

Third. 

26 

I. 

MJCampbell 

56 

Jun.  &c. 

12 

I. 

Whitney. 

Moore. 

55 

Sen&Jun 

12 

II. 

55 

Junior. 

13 

II. 

Hart. 

55 

Second. 

36 

II. 

Comfort. 

“ 

55 

Third. 

26 

II. 

MJCampbell 

55 

“ 

25 

II. 

Whitney. 

Moore. 

59 

“ 

27 

III. 

MJCampbell 

59 

“ 

20 

III. 

Bucliheim. 

Moore. 

59 

Sen&Jun 

11 

III. 

“ 

“ 

59 

Second. 

16 

III. 

59 

24 

III. 

J Classical 
1 Theater. 

Laing. 

60 

Senior. 

13 

I. 

T*rincipia. 

“ 

60 

First. 

44 

I. 

Demogeot. 

53 

Senior. 

12 

II. 

p.rincipia,  &c 

50 

First. 

47: 

II. 

I/emoge’t  &c 

44 

38 

Senior. 

9 

III. 

.^ouvestre. 

56 

First. 

26 

III. 

Lincoln. 

Trijjip. 

52 

24 

First. 

19 

19 

I. 

I. 

j Chase  & 

( Stewart. 

55 

Third. 

25 

I. 

Lidlell. 

5 

25 

I. 

j Chase  & 
1 Stewart. 

“ 

55 

“ 

22 

I. 

Liddell. 

“ 

5 

“ 

22 

I. 

J Chase  & 
1 Stewart. 

Clarke. 

53 

Fourth. 

13 

I. 

“ 

53 

“ 

17 

I. 

“ 

“ 

53 

“ 

22 

I. 

Trljpp.  , 

52 

6 

Junior. 

6 

6 

II. 

II. 

Searing. 

“ 

55 

Third. 

21 

II. 

Liddell. 

“ 

6 

21 

II. 

Searing. 

“ 

55 

24 

II. 

Liddell. 

“ 

6 

24 

II. 

Lincoln. 

Clarke. 

51 

Second, 

18 

II. 

Liddell. 

10 

18 

II. 

Lincoln. 

“ 

51 

“ 

26 

II. 

Liddell. 

“ 

10 

“ 

26 

II. 

j Chase  & 
\ Stewart. 

“ 

51 

Fourth. 

27 

II. 

“ 

“ 

51 

“ 

27 

II. 

“ 

Trij[)p. 

58 

Junior. 

6 

III. 

Lectures. 

2 

6 

III. 

Essays. 

“ 

6 

“ 

6 

III. 

“ 

21 

Senior. 

5 

III. 

Searing. 

“ 

58  • 

Third. 

18 

III. 

Liddell. 

“ 

7- 

“ 

18 

III. 

Searing. 

“ 

58 

“ 

20 

III. 

Liddell. 

“ , 

7 

“ 

20 

III. 

( Chase  & 
■(  Stewart. 

Clarke. 

56 

Fourth. 

19 

III. 

MJCampbell 

58 

“ 

22 

III. 

Tyler. 

Clarke. 

54 

First. 

13 

III. 

Lincoln. 

55 

Second. 

13 

III. 

Liddell. 

10 

13 

III. 

Lincoln. 

55 

35 

III. 

Liddell. 

10 

35 

III. 

German. 


German  Literature... 
Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
German  Course 


Faust  and  Hist.  Lit 

Grammar  and  Reader...  . 
Hermann  W.  Dorothea, 

with  Germ.  Hist 

German  Course * . . . 


Grarnmar  and  Reader — 

Deutsche  liyrik  and  Hist 
Wilhelm  Tell 


French. 


Advanced 

Grammar  and  Reading. 

French  Literature 

Grammar,  &c 

French  Literature 

Grammar,  &c 


Latin. 


Horace 

“ Essays  and  History. 

Cicero,  Orations,  1§ 

“ History 

“ Orations,  2§ 

“ History 

Caesar,  Commentaries,  l§.. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia !.. 

“ Essays 

Virgil,  A^neid,  1§ 

“ History 

“ ^neid,  2§ 

“ History 

Livy, 1§ 

. “ History 

“ 2§ 

“ History *. 

Caesar,  l§ 

“ 2§ 

Cicero,  Tusculan 


Normal  Class 

Virgil,  ^neid,  l§.. 

History 

“ Ai:neid,2§.. 
“ History 

Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Tacitus,  History... 

Livy,  1§ 

“ History 

“ 2§ 

“ History 
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Subjects. 


cc 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’ s 

Class. 

Ort 

. 

Term. 

J 

Kn 

Lectures. 

Brooks. 

21 

Senior. 

8 

I. 

44 

21 

8 

I. 

Tyler. 

44 

50  ‘ 

Junior. 

6 

I. 

44 

18  ' 

“ 

6 

I 

Boise. 

44 

53 

/ 

Second. 

21 

I. 

44 

60 

21 

I. 

Boise. 

Hutchinson. 

54  ' 

Third. 

16 

I. 

J Hadley  & 
1 Boise. 

“ 

54 

■Vourtli. 

14 

I. 

Davies. 

Brooks. 

54 

Senior. 

8 

II. 

j Heslop  & 
1 Tyler. 

“ 

56 

First. 

13 

II. 

Boise. 

“ 

59 

Second. 

19 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

50 

Third. 

16 

II. 

j Hadley  & 
} Boise. 

“ 

50 

Fourth. 

14 

II. 

Brooks. 

20 

Senior. 

2 

III. 

Woolsey. 

5!' 

First. 

11 

III. 

“ 

33 

“ 

11 

III. 

Mather. 

“ 

54 

Second. 

15 

III. 

j Hadley  & 
1 Boise. 

Hutchinson. 

52 

< 

Fourth. 

11 

III. 

Lectures. 

Campbell. 

. 24 

!. 

Junio.r 

16 

I. 

1 

Hickok. 

Campbell. 

10 

Junior. 

20 

III. 

; 45 

20 

III. 

3 

“ 

20 

III. 

Lectures. 

30 

Senior. 

26 

I. 

15 

26 

I. 

15 

“ 

26 

I. 

44 

3 

26 

I. 

Lectures. 

Cam|)bell. 

10 

18 

Second. 

Senior. 

44 

70 

24 

II. 

II. 

“ 

22 

24 

II. 

“ 

9 

44 

24 

II. 

5 

44 

24 

II. 

3 

44 

24 

II. 

“ 

44 

10 

44 

20 

III. 

44 

10 

20 

III. 

Guizot. 

Laing. 

33 

Junior. 

16 

I. 

Greene. 

23 

Second. 

72 

II. 

Thalheimer. 

25 

First. 

29 

III. 

Swinton. 

44 

56 

Fourth. 

19 

III. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

54 

47 

III. 

DeTocquev’e 

Folwell. 

33 

Senior. 

20 

II. 

Papers. 

100 

20 

II. 

Const.  U.  S. 

8 

20 

II. 

Const.  Minn. 

4 

20 

II. 

Lectures. 

48 

24 

III. 

Woolsey,  &c. 

Laiiig. 

20 

Senior. 

4 

III. 

Lectures. 

Hewitt. 

8 

Senior. 

24 

III. 

Greek. 

Greek  Literature 

Exam,  and  Reviews 

Plato,  Apology  and  Crito.... 

“ Papers 

Homer 

“ Papers 

Anabasis 

Grammar  and  Reader 

Plato,  Phaedo 

Demosthenes 

Homer 

Anabasis 

Grammar  and  Reader 

New  Testament 

.^schylus 

Papers 

Herodotus 

Grammar  and  Reader 

CoMPAR.  Philology. 

Philology,  (theoretical) 

Mental  Philosophy. 

Anthropology 

Psychology,  (empirical) 

“ Essays 

History  of  Philosophy 

Ontology 

Psychology,  (rational) 

Essays 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Practical  Ethics 

History  of  Ethics 

Philosophy  of  Ethics 

Evidences  of  Christianity.. 

Discussions 

Essays 

History  of  Nat.  Theology... 
Philosophy  of  Nat.  Theolo’y 

History. 

History  of  Civilization 

Mediaeval  History,  2 secs.. 

Modern  History 

General  History 

“ “ 2 secs 

Social  Science. 

Civil  Government 

Political  Economy 

International  Law 

Sanitary  Science. 

Public  Health 
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Subjects. 


Industrial,  Drawing. 


Geometrical  Drawing 

Desc.  Geom.  & Perspective, 

Descriptive  Geometry,  &c.. 
Free  Hand  Drawing 

Fine  Arts. 

History  and  Principles 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Practical  Agriculture.' 

Horticulture 


Civil  Engineering. 


Mechanics 

Field  Engineering  a n d i 

Drawing ( 

Bridge  Building 

Building  Materials 

Surveying 


Military  Science. 


Squad  Drill 

Small  Arms 

Company  & Battalion  Drill. 


Squad  Drill. 


Astronomy. 

Practical 

Descriptive 

Practical 

Mathematics. 

Diff.  Calculus 

Solid  Geometry,  1§ 

“ “ ■ 2§ 

“ “ 3§ 

Plane  Trigometry,  1§ 

“ “ 2§ 

“ “ 3§..-. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  l§. 

Algebra 

Integral  Calculus 

Analytical  Geometry,  1§ 

“ “ 2§.... 

Theory  of  Equations 

Solid  & Spherical  Geometry 

Chemistry. 

General 

Correlation  of  Sciences 

Applied  Chemistry 

Analytical  Chemistiy 


Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

Class. 

] No.  of 
1 Students. 

Term. 

No  book. 

Rhame. 

D.  H. 

54 

Third. 

41 

1. 

Church,  &c. 

U 

57 

First. 

12 

II. 

D.  H. 

57 

Second. 

22 

II. 

W.  Smith. 

54 

Fourth. 

41 

III. 

Lectures. 

Campbell. 

10 

Senior. 

17 

III. 

Johnson. 

Lacy. 

56 

Special. 

1 

I. 

I. 

31 

1 

Lectures. 

25 

1 

I. 

Barry. 

“ 

40 

1 

I. 

Lectures. 

15 

1 

I. 

Weisbach. 

Rhame. 

54 

Senior, 

2 

D.  H. 

20 

u 

1 

1. 

Wood. 

57 

“ 

3 

II. 

50 

“ 

1 

III. 

Oral. 

Peck. 

36 

Second. 

23 

II. 

Upton. 

Lundeen. 

25 

3d  & 4th. 

54 

1. 

Lectures. 

4 

1st  & 2d. 

31 

I. 

Upton. 

16 

First. 

14 

III. 

14 

Second, 

31 

III. 

18 

Third. 

26 

III. 

“ 

43 

Fourth. 

24 

III. 

ii 

48 

15 

III. 

>RK  OF  TH 
Loomis. 

E YEAR 
Thomjpson. 

^79-80. 

50 

Senior. 

10 

I. 

Snell. 

53 

Soph. 

30 

III. 

Loomis. 

.50 

Junior. 

13 

III. 

Olney. 

Thompson. 

56 

Junior. 

15 

j 

19 

Fresh. 

20 

I.' 

Clarke. 

14 

“ 

22 

I 

14 

20 

I. 

Olney. 

Thompson. 

17 

20 

I. 

Clarke. 

20 

22 

I. 

20 

20 

I. 

Thompson. 

15 

20 

I. 

Clarke. 

20 

22 

■ I. 

n 

“ 

20 

22 

“ I. 

ii 

Hutchinson. 

52 

Subfresh 

72 

I. 

n 

Thompson. 

53 

Junior. 

7 

II. 

33 

Fresh. 

33 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

30 

“ 

20 

II. 

Todhunter. 

Thompson. 

50 

Junior. 

5 

III. 

Wentworth. 

Hutchinson. 

52 

Subfresh 

59 

III. 

Lectures. 

Peckham. 

55 

Fresh. 

68 

I. 

“ 

Senior. 

14 

II. 

“ 

Fresh. 

32 

III. 

Manuals  of 
Appleton, 

S’nJ’n&e 

16 

I. 

Fresenius  & 

“ • 

“ 

12 

II. 

others.  Lab- 

“ 

6 

III. 

orat’ry  work. 

- “ 

60 

Soph. 

12 

II.  & III. 

Double  hrs. 

44 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIO]Sr. 


Subjects. 


Physics. 

Mechanical 

Mechanics 

Sound  and  Heat 

Light  and  Electricity 

Physics 

Mineralogy. 

Mineralogy 

“ Laboratory  Work 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

English. 


Criticism 

Logic 

Anglo-Saxon 

Historical  Grammar, 
Critical  Readings..., 
English  Literature. . 

Rhetoric,  1§ 

“ 2§ 

Shakspeare 

Critical  Readings 

Criticism 

Milton 

American  Authors. . , 
Rhetoricals 


Elocution.. , 
Rhetoricals. 


2§. 


Essays 

Rhetoricals, 


German. 

Scientific  Prose,  3 per  week 
Lit.  Geschichte,  2 per  week 

Grammar  and  Reader 

Schiller’s  Prose 

Grammar 

Faust,  (3) 

Lit.  Gesch.,  (2) 

Grammar  and  Reader 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  (3)... 
German  History,  (2) 

Grammar  and  Reader..' 

Deutsche  Poesie,  &c 

Hermann  w.  Dorothea  & I 
German  Composition...  ( 

Wilh.  Tell,  (3) 

German  History,  (2) 

Grammar  and  Reader 


CC 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

Class. 

0'S 

. <0 
OT3 

Term. 

Olmsted. 

Rhame, 

56 

Soph. 

15 

I. 

Peck. 

Thompson. 

20 

36 

II. 

Ganot. 

j Hall  & 

( Rhame. 

55 

Subfresh 

41 

II. 

“ 

Rhame. 

57 

Fresh. 

34 

III. 

57 

32 

III. 

Lectures. 

Hall. 

54 

Junior. 

17 

II. 

Brush. 

“ 

45 

17 

II. 

Orton. 

“ 

52 

Soph. 

46 

III. 

Gray. 

“ 

52 

Subfresh 

59 

III. 

Goodrich. 

Folwell. 

56 

Senior. 

3 

I. 

Jevons. 

Marston. 

57 

Soph. 

62 

I. 

Carpenter. 

“ 

55 

22 

I. 

“ 

50 

“ 

24 

II. 

Morris. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

59 

Fresh. 

16 

I. 

Goldsmith. 

“ 

57 

Subfresh 

16 

I. 

Lectures. 

Marston. 

45 

J unior. 

31 

II. 

Hepburn. 

Clarke. 

55 

Soph. 

30 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

50 

29 

II. 

Rolfe. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

59 

Fresh. 

14 

II. 

\ Hudson’s 
] Addison. 

“ 

58 

Subfresh 

11 

II. 

Goodrich. 

Marston. 

55 

Junior. 

5 

III. 

Boyd. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

54 

Fresh. 

4 

III. 

Shaw. 

“ 

54 

Subfresh 

7 

III. 

Marston. 

38 

Senior. 

19 

I. 

“ 

62 

Junior. 

31 

I. 

“ 

118 

Soph. 

59 

I. 

Peckham. 

136 

Fresh. 

68 

I. 

( Miss  Chid- 
1 ester. 

12 

Subfresh 

70 

I. 

Marston. 

36 

Senior 

18 

II. 

“ 

72 

Junior 

36 

II. 

Clarke. 

60 

Soph. 

30 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

58 

29 

II. 

Marston. 

132 

Fresh. 

66 

IL 

Mrs.  Smith. 

66 

Subfresh 

33 

II. 

Marston. 

17 

Senior 

17 

III. 

50 

Junior 

25 

III. 

1 

100 

Soph. 

50 

III. 

Hodge. 

Mobms. 

Moore. 

Daily. 

Sen&Jun 

14 

I. 

Whitney. 

Junior 

16 

I. 

Buchheimer. 

Fresh. 

37 

I. 

Comfort. 

i MissCamp- 
■(  bell. 

Subfresh 

34 

I. 

Hart. 

Mobins. 

Moore. 

Sen&Jun 

12 

II. 

Whitney. 

“ 

(( 

Junior 

15 

ri. 

Buchheim. 

Kohlrausch. 

U 

(( 

Fresh. 

34 

II. 

Whitney. 

\ MissCamp- 
) bell. 

(( 

Subfresh 

37 

II. 

Klemm. 

Moore, 

44 

Sen&Jun 

15 

III. 

Hart. 

“ 

44 

Junior 

12 

III. 

Buchheim. 

Kohlrausch. 

u 

44 

Fresh. 

30 

III. 

Whitney. 

\ MissCamp- 
1 bell. 

44 

Subfresh 

30 

• III. 

SUPERINTEI^DENT  S REPORT. 
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Subject^. 


Fkench. 

Dram.  Lit 

Grammar 

Class.  Prose 

Grammar  and  Reader 

Philosophie  de  I’Art 

Selections  in  Prose  & Verse 
Latin. 


Horace 

Essays 

Contemporary  History 

Cicero 

Contemporary  History 

Cicero 

Contemporary  History 

Cicero 

Contemporary  History 

DeAmicitia 

Livy 

History  of  the  Kings 

Livy 

History  of  the  Kings 

Virgil 

Contemporary  History 

Virgil 

Contemporary  History 

Tusculan  Dispt 

Essays 

DeAmicitia 

Livy  & Horace 

Contemporary  History.. — 

Livy&  Horace 

Contemporary  History 

Virgil,  1§ 

“ 2§ 

Greek. 

Literature 

Examinations  & Reviews  on 
Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. . : 

“ Essays 

Homer,  Iliad 

“ Essays 

Xenophon,  Anabasis 

Plato,  Phado 

Demosthenes,  Orations 

Homer,  Iliad 

Xenophon,  Anabasis 

New  Testament 

.Sschylus,  Prometheus 

Essays 

Demosthenes,  Orations 

CoMPAR.  Philology. 

Philology,  theoretical 

Mental  Philosophy. 


Psychology 

History  of  Philosophy, 
Ontology 


m 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

Class. 

oa 

. OJ 
OTJ 

Term. 

TJl 

Knapp. 

Campbell. 

Daily. 

Senior 

8 

I. 

Fasqnelle. 

j MissCamp- 
1 bell. 

Soph. 

48 

I. 

Knapp. 

Campbell. 

“ 

Senior 

8 

II. 

Fasqnelle. 

\ MissCamp- 
■j  bell. 

“ . 

Soph. 

50 

II. 

Taine. 

Campbell. 

3 per 
week. 

Senior 

7 

III. 

Knapp. 

( MissCamp- 
■)  bell. 

Daily. 

Soph. 

24 

III. 

j Chase  & 
I Stewart. 

Tripp. 

&4 

Soph. 

25 

I. 

“ 

“ 

25 

I. 

Sundry. 

25 

I. 

55 

Subfresli 

22 

I. 

(( 

22 

I. 

55 

6i 

11 

I. 

U 

11 

I. 

Clarke. 

52 

U 

16 

I. 

a 

16 

I. 

( Chase  & 
1 Stewart. 

Tripp. 

56 

Junior 

17 

II. 

Lincoln. 

“ 

57 

Fresh. 

23 

II. 

“ 

23 

II. 

57 

“ 

24 

II. 

Searing. 

“ 

24 

II. 

Clarke. 

54 

Snbfresh 

17 

II. 

“ 

17 

II. 

“ 

“ 

54 

“ 

20 

11. 

“ 

“ 

20 

II. 

j Chase  & 
( Stewart. 

Tripp. 

57 

Junior 

15 

III. 

“ 

12 

“ 

III. 

“ 

Clarke. 

55 

Soph. 

15 

III. 

Liddell. 

Tripp. 

56 

Fresh. 

10 

10 

III. 

III. 

j Chase  & 

56 

III. 

1 Stewart. 

28 

Liddell. 

“ 

“ 

28 

III. 

Searing. 

Clarke, 

55 

Snbfresh 

11 

III. 

55 

22 

III. 

Lectures. 

Brooks. 

22 

Senior. 

5 

I. 

“ 

22 

“ 

5 

I. 

Tyler. 

56 

Junior. 

11 

I. 

Original. 

“ 

33 

“ 

11 

I. 

Boise. 

“ 

57 

Fresh. 

15 

I. 

Original. 

“ 

45 

15 

I. 

Boise. 

Hutchinson. 

52 

Subfresh 

15 

I. 

Davies. 

Brooks. 

53 

Senior. 

4 

II. 

Hislops. 

“ 

56 

Soph. 

14 

II, 

Boise. 

“ 

54 

Fresh. 

13 

II. 

Hutchinson. 

50 

Subfresh 

13 

II. 

Brooks. 

20 

Senior. 

3 

III. 

Woolsey. 

“ 

53 

Soph. 

13 

HI. 

Original. 

39 

13 

III. 

Hislops. 

58 

Fresh. 

13 

HI. 

Lectures. 

Campbell. 

22 

Junior. 

36 

I. 

j Hickok  Vih 
\ Lect’resl4h 

Campbell. 

55 

Junior. 

35 

in. 

Lectures. 

“ 

40 

Senior. 

17 

I. 

16 

(( 

17 

46 


PUBLIC  INSTEUCTIOil. 


Subjects. 


(K 

Text  Books. 

Instructor. 

No.  of 
Exercis’s 

Class. 

OS 

. o 

O'O 

Term. 

Lectures. 

Campbell. 

10 

20 

Fresh. 

Senior. 

73 

17 

11. 

II. 

Hickok. 

15 

“ 

17 

II. 

Lectures. 

20 

“ 

17 

II. 

20 

17 

III. 

Guizot. 

Folwell. 

33 

Junior. 

26 

I. 

Clarke. 

21 

Fresh. 

27 

II. 

21 

2 sec. 

32 

II. 

Rawlinson. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

57 

Subfresh 

33 

II. 

30 

Soph. 

26 

III. 

DeTocquev’e 

Folwell, 

25 

Seniors. 

13 

II. 

Const.  U.  S. 

9 

13 

II. 

Const.  Minn. 

“ 

5 

“ 

13 

II. 

Lectures, 

2 

“ 

13 

II. 

35 

17 

HI. 

Lectures. 

Hewitt. 

7 

Senior. 

10 

III. 

D.  H. 

Oral. 

Rlianie. 

56 

Subfresh 

47 

I. 

D.  H. 

“ 

55 

Fresh. 

33 

II. 

Church. 

“ 

55 

Soph. 

14 

II. 

Lectures. 

Campbell. 

2 

4 

Senior. 

15 

15 

III. 

III. 

“ 

u 

2 

15 

III. 

2 

15 

III. 

Johnson. 

Lacy. 

50 

Special. 

1 

I. 

50 

(( 

1 

I. 

50 

(t 

1 

I. 

Johnson. 

(( 

50 

(( 

1 

II. 

50 

(( 

1 

II. 

u 

50 

(( 

1 

II. 

(( 

50 

(( 

1 

III. 

ii 

50 

u 

1 

III. 

ii 

50 

6i 

1 

III. 

Todhunter. 

Ehame. 

55 

Junior. 

3 

II. 

“ 

20 

Fresh. 

34 

III. 

Topinard. 

Hall. 

9 

Senior. 

2 

III. 

Moral  Philosophy, 

Practical  Ethics 

History  of  Ethics 

Philosopliy,  Ethics 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Natural  Theology 

History. 

History  of  Civilization 

Mediaeval  History,  l§ 

“ “ 2§ 

Ancient  History 

Modern  History 

Political  Scij:nce. 

Civil  Government 


Political  Economy 

Sanitary  Science. 

Public  Health 

Industrial  DrawinCx. 

Geometrical  Drawing 

Drawing 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Fine  Arts. 

Philosophy  of  Art 

ArchitectuEtt 

SculpturOi. 

Painting.- 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Chemistry — 

Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Agricultural  Chemistry — 

Agricuiture 

Arboriculture 

Farm  Drainage  & Accouni 

Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Civil  Engineering. 

Mechanics 

Surveying 

Anthropology. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the  enrollment  and  classifications 
of  the  students  : 


SUMMARY,  1878-9. 


COLIiEGE  OR  DEPARTMENT. 


Science,  Literature  and  Arts 


Mechanic  Arts 


Agriculture 


Collegiate  Department 


Totals 


CLASS. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

j Senior 

16 

8 

24 

1 Junior 

11 

4 

15—39 

1 Senior 

3 

3 

j Junior 

0 

0—3 

) El.  Course 

1 

1 

j Special 

3 

3^ 

r First 

19 

12 

31 

Second 

37 

20 

57—88 

Third 

52 

33 

85 

I Fourth 

73 

32 

105-190 

[ Special 

38 

24 

62—62 

253 

133 

386 

OR  BY  CLASSES  ONLY. 


Seniors  of  all  departments 27 

Juniors  “ “ 15 

Sophomores— First  Class,  Collegiate  Department  31 

Freshmen— Second  Class  Collegiate  Department 57-130 

PrpnnratnT-v  i Third  Class,  Collegiate  Department 85 

rreparaiory  ^ pomtli  Class,  Collegiate  Department 105-190 

Special  and  Agicultural 66—66 


Total 386 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 


Class. 

Coursp:. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

( Classical 

' 7 

1 

8 

Senior 

-<  Scientific 

6 

4 

10 

I Modern 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

16 

8 

24 

( Classical 

5 

1 

6 

Junior 

■<  Scientific 

4 

2 

6 

( Modern 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

11 

4 

15 
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COLLEGE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Cjlass. 

Course  . 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

Senior 

j Civil  Engineering 

1 Mechanical  Engineering 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Total  

3 

3 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Elementary  Course— Gentlemen 1 

Specials 8 

Total 4 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT.^ 


Class. 

# Course. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

( Classical 

11 

1 

12 

'P'T'R.KT  

-<  Scientific 

7 

3 

10 

( Modern 

1 

8 

9 

19 

12 

31 

( Classical 

12 

4 

16 

Seciont)  . 

< Scientific 

15 

2 

17 

( Modern 

10 

14 

24 

37 

20 

57 

m 

( Classical 

18 

2 

20 

Third 

< Scientific 

• 31 

8 

39 

( Modern 

3 

23 

26 

52 

33 

85 

( Classical 

22 

2 

24 

Fourth 

•<  Scientific 

47 

16 

63 

{ Modern 

4 

14 

18 

73 

32 

105 

Special  Students 

38 

24 

62 

Total 

219 

121 

340 
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Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  (B4T)  students  were  registered  as 
residents  of  Minnesota,  the  following  counties  being  represented  : 


Anoka,  2 ; Becker,  2 ; Brown,  4 ; Blue  Earth,  14  ; Carleton,  1 ; Carver,  4 ; 
Chisago,  2 ; Dakota,  4 ; Dodge,  6 ; Fillmore,  19  ; Freeborn,  6 ; Goodhue,  21  ; 
Hennepin  East,  58  ; Hennepin  West,  79  ; Houston,  3 ; Le  Sueur,  6 ; Lincoln, 
1 ; Lyon,  1 ; McLeod,  5 ; Meeker,  3 ; Mower,  3 ; ISFicollet,  10  ; Olmsted,  7 : 
Ramsey,  14  ; Rice,  6 ; Scott,  2 ; Sibley,  1;  Steams,  11  ; Steele,  10  ; Stevens,  1 ; 
St.  Louis,  3 ; Wabasha,  13  ; Waseca,  3 ; Washington,  10  ; Winona,  5 ; Wright, 
7. — Thirty-six  counties. 


Thirty-nine  were  registered  from  other  States  and  counties,  as 
follows  : 

Georgia,  1 ; Illinois,  2 ; Iowa,  9 ; Maine,  3 ; Massachusetts,  1 ; Montana,  1 ; 
New  York,  3 ; Nova  Scotia,  2 ; Ohio,  3 ; Pennsylvania,  3 ; Sweden,  1 ; Ver- 
mont, 2 ; Wisconsin,  7 ; Wyoming,  1, 


SUMMARY,  1879-80. 


COLLEGE  OR  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

Sicence,  Literature  and  Arts 

1 

i Senior  

13 

6 

19 

(Junior 

12 

7 

19—38 

1 

j Senior  

0 

0 

0 

Mechanic  Arts 

■< 

Junior 

1 

0 

1 

1 

[ Special  

1 

0 

1—2 

1 

j El.  Course 

1 

0 

1 

1 Special  

1 

0 

1—2 

' Sophomore. . . 

39 

19 

59 

Collegiate  Department 

Freshman 

37 

25 

62—120 

Sub 'freshman 

78 

30 

108—108 

1 Special  

28 

10 

38—38 

211 

97 

308 

OR  BY  CLASSES  ONLY. 


Seniors— of  all  Departments 19 

Jimiors— of  all  Departments , 20 

Sophomores— Collegiate  Department 59 

}'reshmen — Collegiate  Department 62—159 

i ab-Freshmen 108—108 

S ecial  and  Agricultural 41—  41 

Total 308 


4 


(Yol.  2.) 
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COLLEGE  OF  SCIEI^^CE,  LITERATURE  AKD  THE  ARTS. 


CLASS. 

. COURSE. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

( Classical 

4 

2 

6 

Senior 

■<  Scientific 

7 

2 

9 

1 Modern 

2 

2 

4 

Total,.  

13 

6 

19 

( Classical 

9 

0 

9 

Junior 

•<  Scientific 

3 

2 

5 

1 Modern 

0 

5 

5 

Total 

1 

7 

19 

COLLEGE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Junior 

Mechanical  Engineering, . 
Special 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

• Total 

2 

0 

2 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Elementary  Course— Gentlemen 1 

Special  Students— Gentlemen 1 

Total 2 
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COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS. 

COURSE. 

Gentlemen. 

Ladies. 

Total. 

( Classical 

15 

4 

19 

•<  Scientiftc 

16 

2 

18 

i Modern 

8 

13 

21 

39 

19 

58 

( Classical 

9 

3 

12 

Freshman 

■<  Scientific 

24 

4 

28 

( Modern 

4 

18 

22 

37 

25 

62 

( Classical 

28 

2 

30 

Sub-freshman 

< Scientific 

47 

13 

60 

( Modern 

3 

15 

18 

78 

30 

108 

Special*  Students 

28 

10 

38 

Totals 

182 

84 

266 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (279)  students  were  registered  as 
residents  of  Minnesota,  the  following  counties  being  represented : 

Blue  Earth,  14;  Brown,  8;  Carver,  3;  Dakota,  4;  Dodge,  3;  Douglas,  1; 
Fillmore,  18;  Freeborn,  5;  Goodhue,  19;  Grant,  1;  Hennepin  East,  49;  Henne- 
pin West,  66;  Houston,  2;  Le  Sueur,  5;  Lincoln,  1;  Lyon,  1;  McLeod,  5;  Meek- 
er, 1;  Mower,  7;  Nicollet,  11;  Olmsted,  7;  Polk,  2;  Ramsey,  10;  Rice,  4;  St. 
Louis,  1;  Scott,  2;  Sibley,  1;  Stearns,  8;  Steele,  6;  Wabasha,  7;  Waseca,  1; 
Washington,  4;  Winona,  2;  Wright,  5. — Thirty-three  counties. 

Twenty-nine  were  registered  from  other  States  and  counties  as 
follows : 

Dakota,  4;  England,  1;  Illinois,  1 Iowa,  7;  Maine,  3;  Massachusetts,  1; 
Montana,  1;  New  York,  1;  Nova  Scotia,  2;  Ohio,  3;  Pennsylvania,  1;  Ver- 
mont, 1;  Wisconsin,  3. 

ADMISSIONS. 

The  plan  of  holding  “local  examinations”  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  as  early  as  1873,  was 
first  put  into  operation  in  the  summer  of  1877.  The  results  may 
be  seen  in  the  previous  report.  In  June,  1878  and  1879,  such  ex- 
aminations were  again  held  under  well  ordered  regulations  of  the 
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General  Faculty,  which  were  stated  in  detail  in  the  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1878. 

The  record  for  1878-9  gives  the  following  results: 

Southeast  district,  Professor  Edwin  J.  Thompson  in  charge. 
Applicants  examined:  Lake  City,  6;  Zumbrota,  9;  Rochester,  16; 
Winona,  9;  Rushford,  4;  Spring  Valley,  6;  Austin,  11;  Owatonna, 
5;  Faribault,  9;  Dodge  Center,  6;  Wabasha,  2. 

Southwest  district.  Professor  John  G.  Moore  in  charge.  Appli- 
cants examined:  Ctiaska,  8;  Le  Sueur,  6;  Albert  Lea,  2;  Wells, 

7;  Mankato,  4;  New  Ulm,  1;  Marshall,  1;  Excelsior,  6,  (by  Prof. 
Thompson.) 

Northwest  district.  Prof.  Richard  W.  Laing  in  charge.  Appli- 
cants examined:  St.  Cloud,  6;  Alexandria,  2. 

At  the  University,  in  June  there  were  examined  28;  in  Sepiem- 
ber,  55;  in  the  course  of  the  year,  33.  The  whole  number  of  ex- 
aminees was  242.  Of  this  number  41  did  not  complete  the  work 
and  received  no  mark.  Of  the  201  fully  examined  125  were  passed 
and  76  were  found  deficient.  Sixteen  of  the  last  number  were  af- 
terward re-examined  and  passed.  Total  jiassed  141. 

Six  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  pursue  special  studies  in  chem- 
istry or  agriculture  without  examination. 

The  whole  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  instruction  in 
the  year  1878-9  was  124.  They  selected  their  courses  of  study  as 
follows: 


Gentlemen. 

Ladies, 

Total. 

Classical 

27 

3 

30 

Scientific ■. 

43 

13 

56 

Modern 

5 

7 

12 

Selected  Studies 

. . ; 17 

9 

26 

Total 

92 

32 

124 

The  record  for  1879-80  is  as  follows: 

Southeast  district.  Professor  Jabez  Brooks  in  charge.  Appli- 
cants examined:  Red  Wing,  4;  Lake  City,  5;  Wabasha,  4;  Wi- 

nona, 7;  EvuLi,  4;  Rochester,  13;  (Duintb,  2) — 39. 

Southwest  district.  Professor  Edwin  J.  TL'ompson  in  charge. 
Applicants  examined:  Faribault,  6 and  19;  Owatonna,  3;  Austin, 

10;  Spring  Valley,  15;  Mankato,  3;  Le  Sueur,  8;  Chatfield,  16; 
Lanesboro,  4;  Wells,  7;  Blue  Earth  City,  7. — 97. 

Northwest  district.  Prof.  John  G.  Moore  in  charge.  Applicants 
examined:  St.  Cloud,  2;  Sauk  Center,  3;  Alexandria,  1;  Fergus 

Falls,  1;  Glencoe,  2;  Willmar,  3. — 12. 

At  the  University  there  were  examined,  in  June- ; in  Septem- 
ber-— and  in  the  course  of  the  year more.  Total  56.  The 

wliole  number  of  examinees  was  204.  One  hundred  of  these  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  permitting  the 
division  of  examinations,  underwent  only  those  of  the  common 
])ranches  with  the  occasional  addition  of  those  of  higher  studies. 
Fifteen  took  examinations  in  continuation  of  those  of  previous 
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years.  Of  tlie  remainder,  89,  not  one  Avas  able  to  obtain  admission 
entirely  free  of  conditions.  Thirty-three  were  addmitted  with 
conditions. 

There  Avere  admitted  as  special  students  without  examination: 
1 gentleman  in  Agriculture,  2 for  Draughting  and  2 in  other 
studies.  Total,  5. 

The  whole  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  instruction  in 
1879-80  was  38,  and  they  selected  their  courses  of  study  as  follows: 


Gentlemen.  Ladies.  Total. 

Classical 6 6 

Scientific  19  19 

Modern 2 4 6 

Agricultural 1 1 

Special 4 2 6 

Total 32  6 38 


The  immense  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  admitted  from 
that  of  previous  years  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year  (1878-9)  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment was  discontinued,  leaving  the  Third  or  Sub-freshman 
Class  then  as  the  lowest.  Accordingly,  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission were  increased  by  a full  year’s  work  in  all  the  courses. 

GRADUATIONS. 

Since  the  last  printed  report  the  number  of  graduate  alumni  has 
been  materially  increased. 

At  the  seventh  annual  Commencement,  held  June  5,  1879,  the 
largest  class,  26  in  number  received  the  degrees  indicated  below. 

1879. 

COLLEGE  OE  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 


John  Franklin  Collom 

Etta  Medora  Elliot 

John  Finley  Goodnow  . . . 

Frank  Smith  McKean 

Robert  William  Rhames  . 
Chelsea  Joseph  Rockwood 
George  Burt  Thompson  . . 
Willis  Mason  West 


Minneapolis. 


Lakeland. 
Rochester. 
Garden  City. 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Cloud. 


Bachelors  of  Science. 


Walter  Barrett 

Fred  Capin  Bowman 

Catherine  Amelia  Burnes 
Timothy  Edward  Byrnes  . 
Evelyn  May  Champlin  . , 

Addison  Gage,  Jr, 

Allen  J.  Greer 

Laura  Alberta  Linton 

George  Henry  Partridge. 
Etta  ^Thompson 


Wasioja. 

Litchfield. 

Minnetonka. 

Kingston. 

Maple  Grove. 

Anoka. 

Lake  City. 
Cook’s  Valley. 
Winona, 
Minneapolis. 
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Bachelors  of  Literature. 

Willian  Lincoln  Bassett Minneapolis. 

Alvin  Hildreth Sumner. 

William  Winchester  Keysor Mankato. 

Marion  Hooker__Roe Alton. 

Carohne  Rollit Minneapolis. 

Martha  Isabel  West “ 

COLLEGE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Bachelors  of  Civil  Engineering. 

William  Sanborn  Dawley Lake  City. 

Pierce  Power  Furber Cottage  Grove. 

1880. 

The  graduations  at  the  eighth  annual  commencement,  held  June 
3,  1880,  were  as  follows  : 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Graham  Cox  Campbell Nova  Scotia. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 

James  Francis  Bryant St.  Peter. 

Cora  Inez  Brown Minneapolis. 

Albert  William  Rankin St.  Peter. 

William  Wadsworth  Williams ; Lime  Springs,  la. 

Bachelors  of  Science. 

Frederic  Gerald  Berry Brooklyn. 

Horace  Burnham  Greeley •. Mapleton. 

Clarence  Luther  Herrick Minneapolis. 

Robert  Peter  Andrew  Nix New  Ulm. 

Minnie  Aurora  Reynolds Crookston. 

Alva  Lucius  Roe Alton. 

Gilman  Walter  Smith Red  Wing. 

Harvey  Page  Smith “ 

Lillian  Sanborn  Todd Minneapolis, 

Bachelors  of  Literature. 

Andrew  Holt Carver. 

Joseph  Elisha  Horton Preston. 

Lizzie  Augusta  House Minneapolis. 

Bessie  Sumner  Lawrence 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  kinds  of  degrees 
which  have  been  conferred  by  the  University  : 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Tot. 

Ha,p,lif*lnr  of  Arfs 

2 

1 

3 

4 

9 

5 

8 

4 

36 

Bachelor  of  Science 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

10 

9 

38 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4^ 

16 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Biig'ineering’. . . . 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineeri’g 
Ba  oh p1  nr  of  A rrhifppfnrc . .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

* 

Master  of  Arts 

1 

1 

^fotal  . 

2 

2 

9 

12 

16 

16 

26 

18 

101 

The  whole  number  of  Alumni  is  94,  six  persons  having  received 
^ two  degrees,  those  in  Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  one,  Mr. 
Graham  C.  Campbell,  B.  A.,  of  1877,  the  Master’s  degree  as  above 
stated.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  this  degree  was  conferred 
upon  examinations  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  187*8,  which  may  be  seen  on  pages  215-7  of 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  that  year.  No  honorary 
degrees  are  conferred  by  this  University.  There  are  candidates 
duly  enrolled  for  Masters’  degrees  and  it  is  known  that  several  of 
the  alumni  are  engaged  in  their  studies  for  the  same. 

The  whole  number  of  women  who  have  been  graduated  is  21, 
viz:2B.  A.;9B.  S.;  10  B.  L. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

A revision  of  the  courses  of  study  having  become  necessary 
through  the  consolidation  of  departments  and  the  dropping  of  the 
» Fourth  class,  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in- 
structed the  General  Faculty  to  undertake  such  revision.  This 
duty  was  duly  performed  and  the  result  laid  before  the  Board.  Sev- 
eral changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Faculty  taking  place  near  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  the  Board  deemed  the  time  opportune  for 
making  some  further  modifications  in  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  courses  of  study. 

Although  these  changes  are  extensive,  and  in  some  particulars  at 
least  radical,  and  might  therefore  justify  the  insertion  of  the  new 
courses  in  full  in  this  place,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  cal- 
•endar  for  1879-80,  in  which  they  will  be  found. 
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The  dropping  of  the  Fourth  class  has  had  the  effect  to  increase 
the  requirements  for  admission  by  one  full  year’s  work  in  the  three 
courses  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department.  They  now  stand  as 
follows  : 

Required  for  anij  Course. — English  Language  (including  Writ- 
ing, Spelling  and  the  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composition), 
Geography,  Arithmetic;  U.  S.  History,  Elementary  Algebra,  Gen- 
eral History,  Physiology,  Plane  Geometry  and  either  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Reader  or  English  Grammar  and  Analysis  complete. 

Required  in  addition  to  the  above  for  each  course  : 

Classical  Course. — Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  Caesar  (3  books,) 
Cicero  (1  oration.) 

Scientific  Course. — Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  El- 
ementary Astronomy,  English  Composition,  English  Word-Analy- 
sis and  English  History,  or,  in  place  of  the  last  three,  the  same 
Latin  as  in  the ‘classical  course. 

Modern  Course. — English  Composition,  English  Word- Analysis, 
English  History,  Caesar  (3  books),  Cicero  (1  oration);  or,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  : Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary 
Astronomy. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  requirements  for  admission 
reference  is  made  to  page  79  of  the  calendar  for  1879-80. 

The  General  Scheme  of  Professorships,  as  modified  by  recent 
action,  shows  the  scope  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Board  as  b 
now  or  soon  to  he  feasible.  New  departments  and  new  chairs  must 
await  the  accumulation  of  larger  revenues. 

I.  ACADEMIC. 

1.  Mathematics  with  Astronomy;  2.  Chemistry;  3.  Physics;  4.  Botany; 

5.  Zoology,  with  Biology  ; 6.  Geology,  with  Mineralogy  ; 7.  English  Language 
and  Literature,  with  Rhetoric  ; 8.  German  Language  and  Literature  ; 9,  French 
Language  and  Literature  ; 10.  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  with  Roman 
History  and  Antiquities  ; 11.  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  with  Greek  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  ; 12.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, Logic  ; 13.  History  ; 14.  Political  Science,  with  International  Law,  His- 
tory of  Civilization,  Comparative  Philology  ; 15.  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  ; 

16.  Puhhc  Health  ; 17.  Industrial  Drawing,  with  Descriptive  Geometry  ; 18. 
Fine  Arts,  with  ^Esthetics. 


II.  PROFESSIONAL, 

19.  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  with  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture,. 
Veterinary  Science,  Stock-breeding,  &c. ; 20.  Civil  Engineering  ; 21.  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  ; 22.  Architecture  ; 23.  Military  Science,  with  Gymnastics  ; 
24.  Education  ; 25.  Business  ; 26.  Music. 

The  following  consolidations  and  assignments  are  now  in  force 

1 . Physics  is  attached  to  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2.  Botany,  Zoology  and  Biology  are  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  Geology. 

3).  History  is  attached  to  the  department  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

4.  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  are  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  English. 

5.  Public  Health  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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6.  Industrial  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry  are  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

7.  No  instruction  is  offered,  in  Fine  Arts  or  Business. 

8.  Civil  Engineering  and  Arcliitecture  are  attached  to  the  department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

9.  In  the  department  of  Education  an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  will  he  offered. 

10.  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music  will  be  offered  once  a week. 

The  changes  made  in  the  above  courses  consist  mainly  in  trans- 
positions of  studies  from  term  to  term  to  enable  the  Faculty  to  be 
evenly  employed  and  in  transfers  of  some  work  as  logic,  physics 
and  geology  to  later  years  in  the  University  courses  proper.  There 
has  been  a slight  increase  in  the  amounts  of  chemistry  and  botany 
given  to  the  scientific  students. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature 
and  the  Arts  have  been  extensive.  The  required  studies  are  reduced 
to  one  per  term  in  each  course  and  the  electives  correspondingly 
increased.  The  ancient  languages  are  not  offered  after  the  Junior 
year.  Mechanical  Physics,  Logic  and  Geology,  heretofore  given  in 
the  Collegiate  Department,  have  been  added.  Great  care  was  taken 
not  to  unduly  increase  the  list  of  elective  studies  and  to  embrace 
no  branches  which  can  not  be  effectively  taught. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  con- 
sist chiefly  in  such  transpositions  as  have  been  necessary  to  make 
the  work  of  this  department  “dovetail”  into  that  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  courses. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  the  one  to  which  great- 
est prominence  is  given,  for  the  reason  that  it  promises  to  be  more 
in  demand  in  our  State  than  the  other  two.  The  course  in  Archi- 
tecture might  however  Avith  sufficient  means  be  developed  and  ex- 
tended and  be  made  very  useful  and  popular. 

No  material  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Great  care  has  been  taken  at  all  times  to 
make  them  varied  and  liberal  so  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  as  many 
youth  as  possible.  The  demand,  however,  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation for  technical  instruction  remains  inconsiderable. 

' EQUIPMENT. 

The  library  has  received  but  small  additions  since  the  report  of 
1878.  The  claim  that  this  is  the  best  and  largest  library  in  the 
State  cannot  long  be  maintained  unless  larger  means  are  provided 
for  its  enrichment. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  maintained  in  a state  of  effi- 
ciency and  has  been  a most  useful  adjunct  of  instruction. 

The  biological  laboratory  opened  last  year  has  necessarily  occa^ 
sioned  a considerable  outlay  because  it  had  to  be  built  up  from  the 
beginning.  • 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  has  been  extended  materially  from 
the  fact  that  it  occupies  the  same  room  with  the  biological  labora^ 
tory  and  uses  the  same  furniture,  though  with  separate  apar^tus. 
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The  physical  laboratory,  as  well  as  the  astronomical  observatory 
are  things  of  the  future. 

The  Greneral  Museum  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  In  fact  the 
rooms  now  occupied  are  much  too  small  for  the  display  of  the  ma- 
terial already  collected. 

The  museums  of  Technology  and  Agriculture  have  also  grown 
into  considerable  dimensions  and  serve  a useful  purpose  in  illustra- 
ting the  work  of  the  class-room. 

The  plant  house  has  been  maintained  in  active  and  successful 
operation  and  forms  an  object  of  much  interest  to  all  who  visit  the 
institution. 

The  experimental  farm  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  series  of  ex- 
periments on  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  productions. 
The  results  of  these  experiments,  except  those  of  1879,  have  been 
printed  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  advancing  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State. 

The  fruit  farm  on  Minnetonka  merely  needs  mention  as  a branch 
of  the  University  equipment,  although  as  yet  it  serves  no  imme- 
diate purpose  as  an  appliance  of  instruction. 

The  geological  survey  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  and  his  assistants,  with  unremitting  as- 
siduity. The  annual  report  for  1879  has  been  printed.  This  to- 
gether with  that  for  the  year  now  closing,  will  fully  exhibit  the 
progress  which  has  been  made.  It  was  the  expectation  of  Prof. 
Winchell  to  complete  the  first  volume  of  his  final  report  in  time 
to  he  laid  before  the  next  legislature. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  is  conducted  steadily  according  to  the  principle 
that  this  is  a co-ordinate  member  of  the  State  system  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  her  part  to  carry  on  the  superior  education  of 
those  who  as  children  have  been  trained  in  the  common  schools 
and  instructed  in  the  high  schools. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
new  States,  this  institution  for  many  years  carried  on  the  usual 
preparatory  classes,  in  which  pupils  were  fitting  for  college  work. 
Anticipating,  however,  the  time  when  this  preparatory  work  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  high  schools,  the  first  preparatory  year  was 
dropped  in  June,  1877,  and  the  second  in  June,  1878.  There  now 
remains  attached  to  the  Collegiate  Department  but  one  Subfresh- 
man class.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  class  have  al- 
ready been  stated.  The  discontinuance  of  the  first  preparatory 
year  was  agreed  to  quite  unanimously.  Upon  the  question  of 
dropping  the  second  year,  (called  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Collegiate 
Department,)  there  was  a difference  of  opinion.  It  was  urged  by  a 
minority  that  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  not  reached  the  stage  at  which  they  could  take  up  the  work 
thus  relegated  to  them  and  that  a chasm  would  result  between  the 
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University  and  the  common  schools.  The  opinion,  however,  which 
prevailed  was  that  unless  the  University  should  renounce  the  pre- 
paratory work  and  throw  it  on  to  the  high  schools,  they  would  de- 
lay taking  it  up  indefinitely.  It  therefore  was  thought  best  to  act 
with  vigor  .and  confidence,  especially  as  the  State,  through  the  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  higher  education,  was  stimulating  and  in 
a manner  organizing  the  secondary  education. 

This  law,  although  it  proved  to  be  defective,  in  that  the  appro- 
priation referred  to  as  annual,  was  not  really  made  so,  has  already 
in  my  judgment  performed  a useful  service.  It  has  directed  the 
attention  of  a large  body  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  or  may  have  a complete  system  of  public  instruction,  offering 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  a course  of  studies  reaching  from  the 
alphabet  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  people  are  thus  or- 
ganizing their  own  education,  and  are  not  to  accept  any  part  of  it 
as  a charity  at  the  hands  of  contending  sects  and  orders. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  a large  number  of  our  high 
schools  have  been  reorganized  and  extended.  Better  buildings  and 
appliances  have  been  provided  and  more  competent  teachers  have 
been  employed. 

The  act  has  been  in  operation  too  short  a time  to  show  any  sen- 
sible effect  in  filling  up  the  lower  classes  of  the  University.  After 
another  year  some  considerable  results  should  appear.  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  continue  the  law  in  opera- 
tion making  such  modifications  as  experience  may  justify. 

The  Minneapolis  Academy,  under  the  principalship . of  Chas. 
Davidson,  M.  A.,  established  in  the  near  neighborhood  o:^the  Uni- 
versity, promises  to  do  a good  work  in  preparing  students  for 
admission. 

In  conclusion  I desire  to  remark  that  if  the  present  prospects  of 
the  institution  are  fulfilled,  they  may  fully  justify  the  expectations 
of  the  Board  of  Begents  in  thus  dropping  off  the  preparatory  work 
and  in  making  considerable  changes  in  the  Faculty  and  the  courses 
of  study. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ' 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  FOR  1879-80. 

Statistics  for  1879. 

The  enrollment  of  students  at  the  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1879,  was  a follows: 

WII^OI^A. 

N ormal  Department 164 

Model  Department 148 

Total 312 

MA]SrKATO. 

Normal  Department 231 

Model  Department 55 

Total 286 

ST.  CLOUD. 

9 

Normal  Depfhtment 126 

Model  Department 70 

■ Total 196 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  Students  at  Winona 312 

Number  of  Students  at  Mankato 286 

Number  of  Students  at  St.  Cloud 196 

Total 794 

This  was  the  total  number  of  Students  in  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1879. 

GRADUATES. 

Total  number  graduated  at  Winona 370 

Total  number  graduated  at  Mankato 172 

Total  number  graduated  at  St.  Cloud 152 

Drand  total 694 

The  foregoing  is  the  number  who  have  graduated  at  these 
Normal  Schools  of  the  State  since  their  organization  up  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year  of  1879. 
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WINONA. 

To  Hon.  David  Burt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
State  of  Minnesota  : 

Sir  : 

I have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  report  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1,  1880. 

FACULTY. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  A.  M.,  Priiicipal. 

Mental  Science,  School  Economy  and  Latin. 

CLARENCE  M.  BOUTELLE, 

Physical  Science  and  Higher  Mathematics.  ^ 

FANNIE  C.  KIMBER, 

Methods,  English  Language,  and  Superintendence  of  Practice 

Teaching. 

MARTHA  BRECHBILL, 

Geography,  Physiology  and  Natural  History. 

THEODORE  J.  RICHARDSON, 

Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Accounts. 

MARY  GORHAM,  A.  B., 

Vocal  M tisic.  Voice  Culture  and  Gymnastics. 

JENNIE  ELLIS,  . 

Reading,  History  and  Elemenia ry  Mathematics. 

ANNA  G.  BALDWIN, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 

LILLIAN  PARTRIDGE, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 


ALICE  H.  BINGHAM, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 
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EilROLLMFNT. 


Senior  Class  (Advanced  course) 7 

Junior  Class 10 

“A”  Class 19 

“ B ” Class 32 

“ C ” Class 56 

Unclassified 13 

Preparatory  Class 54 — 191 


MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 


Third  Class 47 

Second  Class 48 

First  Class 56 — 151 

Total  Enrollment 342 


At  the  close  of  the  Academic  year,  May  5,  1880,  the  following 
named  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  several  courses: 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

' Winona,  Minn. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Minnesota  City,  Minn. 

Homer,  Minn. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

Junior  {Advancement  MJourse)  Section. 


» 

Elmer  T.  Fitch. . . 
Margaret  E.  Gage 
Ella  M,  Knapp. . . 
Herbert  S.  Lord. . 
Julia  A.  Vale 


Julia  E.  Fergurson, 

John  F,  Gile 

Albert  L.  Gile 

Maiy  F.  Kelley 

Ada  T.  Newell 

Edson  Rhodes 

Lewis  C.  Roundy. . 
Emma  E.  Rowland 
Linus  V.  Wilber. . . 
Ida  West. . : 


Winona,  Minn. 

...Shakopee,  Minn. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Wmona,  Minn. 

Etna,  Minn. 

Trempealeau,  Wis. 

Chester,  Minn. 

Winona,  Minn. 

, .Wyattville,  Minn. 
.St.  Charles,  Minn. 


“ A ” CLASS  SECTION. 


Hattie  E.  Brand 

Stella  I.  Carpenter 

Kate  A.  Bitter 

Maggie  J.  Bitter 

Evangeline  A.  Fenton 

Clara  M.  Fox 

Lucia  M.  Glidden 

Lizzie  F.  Hyde 

Kate  Jones 


Janesville,  Minn. 
Janesville,  Minn. 
...Marion,  Minn. 
...Marion,  Minn. 
. . ..Austin,  Minn. 
..Winona,  Minn. 
. .Winona,  Minn. 
.Mazeppa,  Minn. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
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Hattie  E.  Mann 

Florence  M.  Morey. 

Amold  Oertli 

Clara  A.  Peters 

Sarah  P.  Phelps. . . 
Louise  M.  Rice. . . . 
Winefrecl  L.  Towey 


Claremont,  Minn. 
. Lake  City,  Minn. 
. . . Montana,  Wis. 

Canton,  D.  T. 

. . .Chester,  Minn. 
.Davenport,  Iowa. 
. . .Winona,  Minn. 


CHANGES. 

Some  changes  in  the  management  of  the  school  have  been  made, 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  report: 

I.  Instead  of  two  daily  sessions,  as  formerly,  a single  session  is 
now  held,  extending  from  8:30  o’clock  a.  m.  to  1 o’clock  p.  m. 

This  session  is  divid'ed  into  five  recitation  periods  with  two  inter- 
missions of  ten  minutes  each.  By  this  arrangement,  with  no 
abridgment  of  the  time  for  recitations,  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  i^e 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
The  appointed  study  hours  are  from  3 o’clock  to  5:30  o’clock  each 
afternoon  and  from  7 o’clock  to  9:30  o’clock  each  evening.  Satur- 
days excepted. 

The  Senior,  .Junior  and  “A”  classes  reassemble  each  afternoon 
to  perform  laboratory  work  and  to  receive  the  criticism  of  the  critic 
teachers  on  practice  teaching. 

II.  The  superintendence  of  practice  teaching  in  the  model 
schools  has  been  transferred  from  the  critic  teacher  of  the  first 
model  class  to  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the  Normal  Department. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  the 
strictly  professional  instruction  are  brought  together,  with  a de- 
cided gain  in  the  efficiency  of  both. 

III.  The  first  Senior  class  of  the  advanced  course  of  this  insti- 
tution was  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and,  as 
shown  above,  five  pupils  passed  all  the  required  examinations  and 
were  graduated  from  this  course  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

IV.  In  connection  with  the  Reference  Library  a Reading  Room 
has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  following  named 
Reviews,  Magazines,  Educational  and  Scientific  Journals  and  news- 
papers have  been  placed  on  file: 

a, — Literature, 

The  North  American  Review, 

Scribner’s  Monthly, 

Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

Appleton’s  Journal, 

Lippincott’.s  Magazine. 

h. — Science. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

, The  Scientific  American, 

The  Scientific  American  Supplement, 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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c. — News. 

The  Nation. 

The  New  York  Tribune, 

The  New  York  World, 
Harper’s  Weekly, 

The  Pioneer-Press, 

The  Inter-Ocean  (weekly,) 

The  Inter  Ocean  (semi-weeky,) 
The  Winona  Republican, 

The  Winona  Herald, 

The  Lake  City  Leader, 

The  Skandinaven. 


d. — Education. 


The  Npw  England  Journal  of  Education, 

The  EJnr*at  onal  Weekly, 

5 Barnes’  E lucafonal  Monthly, 

Ohio  Educational  Morth-y, 

Pennsylvania  S hool  Journal, 

Iowa  Normal  Mouth’y, 

Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 

Indiana  School  Journal, 

American  Journal  of  Education, 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries, 

The  Normal  Teacher, 

The  Teacher  (Phil.) 

The  Educational  News  Gleaner, 

The  Western  Educational  Journal, 

The  Maryland  School  Journal. 

e. — Miscellaneous. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

The  Minnesota  Faxmer, 

Harper’s  Young  People. 

V.  While  the  general  classification  of  studies  remains  un- 
changed, there  has  been  organized  a department  of  Eistctish 
Language  and  Literature  including  English  Grammar,  Word 
Analysis,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  English  Literature  and  c -ily 
Rhetorical  Exercises. 

The  subject  of  Drawing  has  been  added  to  the  department  of 
Penmanship  and  Accounts.  The  results  accomplished  in  Indus- 
trial Drawing  during  the  year  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying. 
A system  of  lessons,  after  the  plan  pursued  by  Professor  Walter 
SmitJi  in  the  schools  of  New  England,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
various  classes;  supplemented  in  the  advanced  grades  by  practice 
m maj)-drawing,  chart-making  and  rapid  black-board  sketching. 
I his  scheme  embraces  <all  branches  of  industrial  drawing  from  the 
simplest  exercises  in  original  designing  to  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  mechanical  perspective. 

VI.  Heretofore  a large  number  of  si  udci  ts;  have  practiced  self- 
boarding. Realizing  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  students 
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who  hoard  themselves  pursue  their  studies,  a number  of  boarding 
clubs  have  been  organized  on  a co-operative  plan.  Already  several 
clubs  both  for  ladies  and  for  gentlemen  are  in  successful  operation. 
By  this  means  boarding  expenses  have  been  so  lessened  that  self- 
boarding has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and*  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a boarding  house  are  secured  at  from  12.00  to  $2.50 
per  week  for  all  expenses. 

DESTITUTES. 

During  the  year  teachers  have  been  supplied  from  this  school  for 
three  institutes,  as  follows: 

Brownsville,  Houston  Co.,  Miss  Ma:tha  Brechbill  (one  week)  and 
Prof.  C.  M.  Boutelle  (one  week). 

Preston,  Fillmore  Co.,  Prof.  Irwin  Shepard  (one  week)  and  Prof. 
C.  M.  Boutelle  (one  week). 

Lake  City,  Wabasha  Co.,  Prof  Irwin  Shepard  (two  weeks). 

While  this  service  was  rendered  at  great  inconvenience  to  the 
teachers  and  sacrifice  to  the  school,  all  of  the  faculty  called  upon 
to  assist  in  Institute  work,  did  so  most  cheerfully,  believing  that 
the  Normal  Schools  should  be  foremost  to  aid  in  every  possible 
way  the  State  and  County  Superintendents  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  the  common  schools. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Normal  Board  in  May  last, 
it  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  Principal,  to  hold  a State  Institute  at  the  Winona  Nor- 
mal school  during  the  month  of  May,  1881.  This  institute  is  to 
continue  four  weeks  and  is  to  be  under  the  immediate’direction  and 
instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Winona  Normal. 

From  the  interest  manifested  in  this  plan,  its  success  seems  al- 
ready assured. 

^ LABORATORY. 

During  the  last  summer  vacation  steps  were  taken  towards  en- 
larging the  laboratory.  This  work  will  be  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  winter  term.  The  laboratory  will  then  con- 
tain thirty-two  tables,  each  fully  supplied  with  the  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  thorough  experimental  work. 

The  condition  of  the  building  is  well  nigh  perfect.  The  amount, 
appropriated  by  the  last  legistature,  for  repairs  was  judiciously  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  Director,  Hon.  Thomas 
Simpson.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  on  the  roof;  new  oak  floors 
were  laid  in  the  assembly-room  and  in  the  corridors;  the  exterior 
wood-work  was  painted  and  the  walls  throughout  the  building  kal- 
somined. 

THE  MUSEUM  AKD  ART  GALLERY. 

In  the  last  published  repcy:-t  of  my’ predecessor.  Prof.  C.  A.  Mo- 
rey, attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  Art  Gallery  had  been  carefullv  arranged  and  labeled. 
5 (Vol.  2.) 
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These  collections  are  among  the  most  valuable  educational  forces 
of  the  institution.  The  specimens  are  admirably  arranged  and 
classified  and  are  open  to  the  constant  use  and  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  both  Normal  and  Model  Departments. 

The  following  changes  in  the  faculty  have  occurred.  Miss  Fan- 
nie C.  Kimber  has  become  Mrs.  C.  M.  Boutelle,  but  remains  in 
charge  of  her  department.  Mrs.  Blanche  D.  MacKie  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  music  vice  Miss  Mary  Gorham, 
resigned.  Miss  Kate  M.  Ball,  a graduate  of  Cooper  Institute  takes 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Theo.  J.  Rich- 
ardson. Miss  Alfaretta  Haskell  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Normal  has 
succeeded  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Lillian 
Partridge.  Miss  Louie  M.  Benney  has  been  elected  to  the  newly 
formed  department  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

I desire,  in  closing  this  brief  report,  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  my  administration  as  Principal  of  this  school,  to  bear 
cordial  testimony  to  the  universal  good  order  and  earnest  zeal  of 
the  students;  to  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
the  helpful  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  Resident  Director. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IRWIN  SHEPARD, 
Principal. 


J 
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MANKATO. 

To  Hon.  D.  Burt^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
Minnesota  : 


Sir  : 

The  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Man- 
kato for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1880,  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted. 


FACULTY. 

REV.  D.  C.  JOHN,  A.  M., 

School  Economy  and  Latin. 

HELEN  M.  PHILLIPS, 

Mathematics  and  English  Literature. 

DEER  ANSA  A.  SWANN, 

Draiving,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

J.  H.  DUNN,  M.  D., 

Natural  Science. 

ANNA  McCUTCHEON, 

Geography,  Grammar  and  Vocal  Music. 

ALMA  J.  PATTEE, 

Teacher  Prepar atony  Class. 

ANHELINE  H.  KETCHUM, 

Model  School. 
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GRADUATES,  1880. 

Advanced  Course. 

Mary  J,  Darr,  Phebe  M.  Sutherland, 

Anna  M,  Gleason,  Edith  J.  Taylor, 

Nellie  M.  Gleason,  Lucinda  E,  Wood, 

Ada  M.  Holland,  Adelia  L.  Wood, 

Grace  Pitcher,  Benjamin  D.  Smith, 

George  0.  Jefferson,  John  W.  Stoneman. 

Elementary  Course. 

Lizzie  M.  Beierwalter,  Emma  G,  Merrill, 

Myra  Brooks,  Mary  0.  Roberts, 

Elizabeth  M.  Faddis,  John  Van  Hecke, 

Emma  J.  Melendy,  William  E.  Dakins. 

GRADUATES,  1879. 

Advanced  Course. 

LueUa  J.  Bradley.  Charles  S.  Johnson. 

Mary  E.  Davis.  William  O’Donnell. 

DeUe  F.  Smith.  Ole  Serumgard 

Lucius  B.  Fancher.  Tver  Shelley. 

Elementary  Course. 

Anna  C.  Anderson.  Mary  E.  Finlay. 

Anna  C.  Bishman.  Ida  H.  Jacobs. 

Ella  M.  Bundy.  Henrietta  A.  Klatte. 

Henrietta  A.  Cosby.  Ada  E.  Simpson. 

Mary  E.  Dullard.  Jennie  White. 

Eliza  A.  DuUard.  George  M,  Johnson 

Nicholas  Young. 

The  enrollment  for  the  present  year  is  as  follows: 

“A”  Class 15 

“B”  English 14 

“B”  Latin 22 

“C”  Class 50 

Preimratory 28 

Model  Sdiwl 40 

Total 169 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Males 28 

Females 101 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Mdes : 22 

Females 18 

! 
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Having  presented  my  resignation  last  April  and  removed  from 
Mankato,  I have  not  the  data  at  hand  to  exhibit  all  the  items  pre- 
sented in  former  reports.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is  somewhat 
less  than  during  the  year  1878-9,  but  the  average  attendance  was 
larger.  The  formation  of  classes  but  once  a year  has  constantly 
tended  to  decrease  the  enrollment  and  increase  the  average  attend- 
ance— a policy  which  though  it  decreases  the  aggregate  attendance, 
greatly  promotes  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  It  cuts  off  many 
transient  pupils,  who  without  ability  or  thorough  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  adequate  preparation  are  accustomed  to  attend  for  a 
term  or  less,  and  then  duly  announce  themselves  as  ** normal” 
teachers.  Persons  who  have  no  higher  conception  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  profession  are  of  all  teachers  the  most  c/^normal  and 
the  sooner  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  claim  ‘‘  normal  ” pa- 
ternity the  better  it  will  be  both  for  the  Normal  schools  and  the 
public.  Schools  must  have  pupils,  and  in  their  formative  period, 
especially  in  a new  country,  they  must  be  more  or  less  superficial. 
Nearly  all  pupils  come  of  necessity  poorly  prepared  and  the  faculty 
must  accept  such  as  the  community  affords  or  none.  But  the  time 
for  the  endurance  of  this  necessary  evil  has  about  passed,  and  the 
Board  have  acted  wisely  in  requiring  longer  attendance  and  more 
thorough  scholarship  than  heretofore. 

BUILDING  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  building  was  unroofed  by  the  terrible  cyclone  which  visited 
Mankato  and  vicinity  on  the  sixth  of  June  last,  and  the  ceilings 
and  walls  were  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  which  im- 
mediately followed.  It  is  however  an  ill  wind,  even  though  it  be 
a cyclone,  that  blows  no  man  good.  The  old  roof  which  never 
could  be  prevented  from  leaking  because  of  imperfect  construction 
at  the  outset,  has  been  replaced  by  a new  one,  and  the  interior  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  new  roof  is  a model  of  neatness 
and  beauty  and  the  Mankato  Normal  building  is  now  a worthy 
companion  of  the  other  two  which  the  State  has  done  herself  the 
honor  to  erect.  It  is  said  that  the  citizens  of  Mankato  are  begin- 
ning to  call  the  attention  of  strangers  to  the  Normal  School^ — a 
courtesy  which  could  not  heretofore  be  extended  without  undergo- 
ing very  just  but  painful  criticism.  For  the  speed}^  and  thorough 
consummation  of  this  work  we  are  indebted  to  our  public  spirited 
Governor,  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  who  issued  the  order,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Director,  Hon.  0.  0.  Pitcher,  who  executed  it.  The  school 
can  now  open  at  the  appointed  time;  the  building  is  greatly  im- 
proved and  I am  sure  the  Legislature  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
appropriation  which  had  to  be  anticipated  in  order  to  save  the  edi- 
fice from  ruin. 

The  school  is  now  reasonably  well  furnished  with  apparatus, 
maps,  charts  &c.,  but  only  partially  with  a reference  library.  The 
appropriation  made  two  years  ago  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  supply 
this,  and  a small  sum  is  yet  needed  for  that  purpose. 
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FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  underwent  extensive  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  The  Principal  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon 
the  presidency  of  Hamline  University,  and  Hon.  Edward  Searing, 
ex-Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Wisconsin  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  James  H.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  retired  to  commence  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Shakopee,  Minn.,  where  he  has  met  with  a 
most  flattering  reception,  and  Prof.  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Mankato,  takes  his  place.  Miss 
Ketchum  is  replaced  by  Miss  Emma  Ingram  in  the  Model  School 
and  Miss  Grace  Pitcher,  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1880  and  some- 
time pupil  in  the  Boston  Conservatory,  gives  instruction  in  vocal 
music.  But  three  of  the  old  teachers  remain.  Miss  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Swann  and  Miss  McCutcheon,  the  former  two  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  seven  years  have  justly  earned  an  envia^ 
ble  reputation  in  their  special  line  of  instruction.  The  latter  has 
been  connected  with  the  school  one  year  and  has  shown  herself  to 
be  a competent  and  efficient  teacher.  It  is  a task  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate from  teachers  whom  I have  known  so  long  and  so  well  and 
whose  abilities  I have  learned  so  profoundly  to  respect,  but  destiny 
is  inexorable  and  I must  submit.  The  State  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  securing  the  services  of  so  able  an  educator  as  the  Hon.  Edward 
Searing  for  principal  of  one  of  her  Normal  Schools;  he  will  no 
doubt  receive  a warm  welcome  from  the  teachers  of  Minnesota, 
and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  special  work  which  he  comes  to 
perform. 

D.  C.  JOHN, 

Late  Principal  State  Normal  School  at  Mankato. 
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ST.  CLOUD. 

To  the  Hon.  David  Burt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
State  of  Minnesota  : 

y 

Sir  : 


As  provided  in  the  law  of  the  State,  I have  the  honor  of 
•submitting  the  following  report  of  the  Normal  School  at  St. 
•Cloud,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1880. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  as  appointed  by  the  Board  has  been 
.as  follows  : 

D.  L.  KIEHLE,  A.  M.,  Priis^cipal, 

Latin,  Mental  Science  and  School  Economy. 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Model  School. 

THOMAS  J.  GRAY, 

Math&matics  and  Natural  Science. 

C.  W.  G.  HYDE, 

Music,  Penmanship,  Accounts  and  Physiology. 

ADA  A.  WARNER, 

Mathematics,  Drawing  and  Botany. 

H.  CELIA  HIGGINS, 

Latin,  History  and  Grammar. 

FLORA  M.  TRUMAN, 

Preparatory  Studies. 

MARY  L.  GILMAN, 

Model  School. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

No rma I Depa  rtment. 


Enrollment , — M ales 5^ 

Females 69. 

Total , 122 

Avei’age  Attendance. — Males 47 

Females 60 

Total 107 

^ ' Model  Department. 

Enrollment. — Males 48 

Females 35 

Total 83 

Average  Attendance. — Males 38 

Females 25 

Total 63 

Total  enrollment  in  entire  fchool • 205 

Total  average  attendance  in  entire  school 170 


GRADUATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  with  appropriate  exercises,  there  were 
graduated  the  following  : 

Advanced  Course. 

FIRST  CLASS. 


John  H.  Bun 

Anna  Dressier 

Henry  Dressier 

Lou  Owen 

James  M.  Richardson 
Wm.  H.  Thompson. . 
Fred.jL.  Weber 


. . . Corinna,  Minn. 
..St.  Cloud,  Miim. 
. .St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
.St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
. .Litchfield,  Mimi. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
. .St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


FAementary  Course. 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 


('harles  B.  Adley. . . 
Katie  J.  Apfeld. . . . 
Clarence  L.  Atwood 
Charles  A.  Birch. . . 
Herman  A.  Bretzke 
.S.  Francis  Brown. . 
Allen  W.  Cm-tis.... 


Maine,  Minn. 

. .Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 

Roseville,  Minn. 

. .Fair  Haven,  Minn. 
.Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 
Osakis,  Minn. 
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Anna  M.  Farquhar. 

Maria  S.  Fuller 

John  M.  Goetz 

Susie  Mayhew 

Samuel  E.  Meaguer 
Aslak  0.  Nassett. . . 
James  A.  Noyes. . . . 
Millie  E.  Oleson.  . . . 
S.  Newton  Putnam. 
Lizzie  E.  Pedley. . . . 
Emma  A.  Rogers. . . 
Elizabeth  Share. . . . 
Waite  A.  Shoemalo : 


, . .Alexandria,  Minn. 

Wadena,  Minn. 

. . . .St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
. Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 
. .G-rove  Lake,  Minn. 

Wilmar,  Minn. 

..Fair  Haven,  Minn. 
. . . . Litchfield,  Minn. 

Maine,  Minn. 

. . .Little  Falls,  Minn. 
. . . .St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
. . .Rosemount,  Minn. 
Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 


In  submitting  these  statistics  I add  with  grati^cation  that  in  the 
more  important  regards  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  its  stu- 
dents, the  efficiency  of  training  and  the  success  of  its  graduates, 
there  has  been  the  advancement  which  might  be  fairly  expected. 
The  elementary  schools  of  the  country  have  gradually  improved. 
The  pecuniary  and  social  condition  of  the  people  is  constantly  im- 
proving, and  as  a result  the  students  come  better  prepared.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  statistics  reported  above  that  over  43  per  cent,  of  the 
enrollment  are  gentlemen,  and  of  the  graduating  class  63  per 
cent,  are  gentlemen. 

The  school  has  done  service  for  all  parts  of  the  State  north  of 
St.  Paul,  and  for  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  graduating  class  represents  five  nationalities — 
American,  German,  Irish,  Swede  and  Norwegian. 

It  is  not  the  least  thing  in  importance  to  say  that  the  infiuence 
of  this  school  has  been  felt  most  in  the  elementary  and  common 
schools  of  the  State.  The  history  of,  education  proves  the  native 
disposition  of  teachers  to  choose  work  among  those  of  kindred 
tastes  and  those  pursuing  like  studies.  Hence  it  has  appeared  that 
graded  schools  of  villages  and  cities  have  received  the  most  perma- 
nent aid  from  normal  schools.  This  tendency  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  greater  demand  in  villages  and  cities  for  trained  and 
experienced  teachers,  while  in  the  country,  the  poverty  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  sparseness  of  the  population,  ^nd  the  little  interest  taken 
in  schools,  quite  prevent  their  improvement  by  the  introduction  of 
better  and  more  constant  teachers.  We  have  been  informed  by 
representatives  of  some  of  our  best  normal  schools  that  so  serious 
are  these  obstacles  that  their  graduates  very  seldom  teach  in  the 
common  schools,'  and  that  these  schools  are  accordingly  very 
slightly  influenced  by  the  normal  schools. 

These  certainly  are  circumstances  which  must  condition  the  use- 
fulness of  normal  schools,  even  after  all  has  been  done  that  can 
be  done  to  fit  teachers  for  their  work.  And  until  the  system  of 
superintendency  is  made  more  efficient  in  carefully  discriminating 
between  candidates,  and  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  good 
teachers,  until  the  State  afford  aid  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
state  and  assume  corresponding  responsibility  in  superintending  the 
schools  of  the  State,  till  then,  normal  schools  must  be  cramped  in 
their  influence. 
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The  efficiency  of  superintendents  has  done  very  much  already, 
and  has  made  available  the  best  home  talent  in  the  schools  of  their 
own  counties. 


INSTITUTES. 

No  single  expedient  has  contributed  so  much  to  ally  this  school 
with  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
legitimate  design  of  normal  school  work,  as  the  plan  of  attendance 
upon  institutes  by  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  for  instruction  and 
lectures. 

This  school  has  been  represented  in  three  or  four  institutes  an- 
nually, doing  in  the  aggregate  about  six  weeks  of  teaching  besides 
the  regular  work  of  the  normal  school. 

Since  this  service  cannot  be  rendered  without  more  or  less  inter- 
ruption, it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  instead  of  discontinuing 
the  plan,  permanent  provision  be  made  for  an  institute  instructor 
to  be  occupied  a portion  of  the  time  in  the  school  and  the  remain- 
der in  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction. 


THE  BUILDINGS. 

In  a previous  report,  was  mentioned  the  improvement  of  the 
building  in  the  completion  of  the  third  floor.  On  this  floor  we 
now  have  three  recitation  rooms  14  by  22  feet,  a larger  one  54  by 
50  feet  for  lectures,  penmanship,  book-keeping  and  drawing,  a lab- 
oratory with  water  tank,  sinks,  ventilating  chambers,  apparatus 
room  and  closets  for  chemicals.  With  the  intelligent  statement  of 
your  committee  of  visitation  before  you,  and  with  the  personal 
visitation  of  a majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I need  not  more 
than  mention  that  with  the  appropriation  of  $3000,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  more  besides  finishing  the  rooms  than  to  provide  the 
most  necessary  furniture. 

There  are  several  pressing  demands  for  repairs  which  cannot  be 
wisely  deferred: 

(1.)  The  outside  wood  work  of  the  building  should  be  painted 
the  coming  summer. 

(2.)  There  should  be  double  sash  provided  for  most  of  the  win- 
dows. Windows  are  loose  and  admit  cold  air  freely,  besides  neu- 
tralizing a great  amount  of  heat  by  their  cold  surfaces.  As  it  now 
is,  several  of  the  rooms  cannot  be  occupied  on  cold  and  windy  days. 

(3.)  The  building  is  without  insurance  and  with  no  respectable 
means  for  extinguishing  a fire.  It  ought  to  be  insured.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  hose  to  reach  from  its  force  pump  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building.  It  should  also  be  furnished  with  a 
fire  extinguisher  on  each  floor. 

(4.)  I think  it  of  great  importance  that  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  be  called  to  the  advantage  of  securing  more  frontage  to 
the  lot  belonging  to  the  school.  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
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explain  the  situation.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  grove 
lies  behind  lots  owned  by  private  parties;  that  the  front  of  the 
building  sets  six  feet  back  of  these  lots  and  only  sixty  feet  from 
the  south  line  of  lot  six  (6).  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
building,  having  in  other  respects  a most  sightly  position,  threatens 
to  be  quite  shut  in  from  view  by  buildings  so  very  near. 

There  is  special  reason  why  this  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  lots  numbered  four  (4)  and  six  (6)  are  unoccupied,  and 
lot  five  (5)  has  but  a small  house  and  barn  which  may  be  easily  re- 
moved. All  these  lots  may  now  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  I am  satisfied  that  the  entire  change  of  purchase  and 
fencing  can  be  made  at  a cost  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  wis- 
dom of  so  small  an  expenditure  to  gain  so  permanent  and  im- 
portant an  advantage  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

LIBRARY  AND  APPARATUS. 

It  was  observed  by  the  legislative  committee  which  visited  the 
school  during  the  session  in  which  the  appropriation  was  granted, 
that  the  school  was  suftering  in  the  need  of  a library  and  apparatus. 
In  the  report  of  the  committee  this  necessity  was  recognized,  yet 
after  the  work  on  the  building  was  completed  but  a trifie  was  left 
for  books  and  apparatus. 

I consider  it  therefore  an  imperative  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  to  call  attention  to  this  condition  of  things  and  to  urge  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  supply  of  its  necessities. 

The  library  should  contain  a well  selected  variety  of  general  his- 
tories, cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  maps,  monographs  upon  important 
eras,  events,  characters  and  problems  of  history,  works  upon 
natural  science,  philosophy,  geogizaphy  ; and  with  these  choice 
essays,  poetry  and  fiction. 

Besides  this  supply  for  general  study,  there  should  be  a full  pro- 
fessional library  containing  the  history  of  education,  the  results  of 
philosophy  and  experience,  reports  and  discussions  upon  present 
methods,  systems  and  theories  of  school  organization  and  in- 
structions. 


READING  ROOM. 

Closely  allied  to  the  library  is  the  reading  room.  If  our  youth 
are  to  be  progressive,  they  must  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  age.  If  they  are  to  continue  and  to 
improve  as  vigorous  thinkers  and  students  they  must  be  trained  to 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  only  possible  substitute  for  travel  and  im- 
mediate contact  with  men,  which  is  found  in  current  literature, 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  These  are  instruments  for  information 
with  which  the  student  should  be  familiar.  They  inspire  thought 
and  beget  enthusiasm  in  the  great  problems  that  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  society.  This  is  equally  true  as  respect  the  profession  of 
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teaching.  Teaching  is  not  an  aggregation  of  mechanical  methods 
to  be  communicated  after  the  form  of  recipes,  stale  and  lifeless.  It 
is  still  a problem  in  process  of  solution.  Much  is  yet  to  he  dis- 
covered, and  much  of  theory  is  to  be  tested  by  experience. 

The  young  student  strikes  into  the  current  of  thought  as  he 
finds  it  to-day,  and  with  it  he  should  move  on  for  new  truths,  new 
views  and  a further  experience.  There  is  no  way  to  do  this  but  in 
the  literature  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  these  he  sees  as  in  a 
mirror  the  phases  of  thought  and  life  as  they  appear  and  change 
from  day  to  day.  These  he  verifies  in  his  own  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  thus  he  grows  and  lives  along  with  his  generation. 

We  have  for  this  reason  made  every  effort  to  establish  a room 
for  general  and  professional  news.  We  have  secured  several 
monthlies  and  weeklies  either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  rates. 
This  part  of  our  plan,  however,  is  'still  in  its  incipiency,  for  the 
same  reason  that  our  library  is  meager  and  without  supplies. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  these  interests  be  generously 
provided  for  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  L.  KIEHLE. 


STREET. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  WINONA. 

Office  of  the  ) 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  > 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  4th,  1880.  ) 

Hon.  I).  Burt,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Minnesota: 

Sir: — Having  been  appointed  by  your  honorable  body  to  act 
with  S.  C.  Gale,  Esq.,  a member  of  your  Board  as  a visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  the  undersigned  begs  leave 
to  submit  a report  of  the  visitation.  If  it  were  not  irregular  and 
calculated  to  reflect  on  Prof.  Shepard  and  his  co-laborers,  it  would 
have  satisfled  me  to  have  kept  silent.  If  the  spirit  which  prompted 
these  annual  visitations  is  fully  met,  more  time  and  a different 
distribution  of  it  will  be  required.  It  is  better  to  visit  a school  three 
times  in  one  year,  giving  one  day  to  each  visit  than  to  make  one 
visit  of  three  days.  Very  few  schools  are  so  demoralized  as  to  af- 
fect the  average  visitor  unpleasantly;  while  the  real  and  substan- 
tial work  of  a good  school  would  escape  the  cursory  observer  and 
great  injustice  be  done  it  through  hasty  observation.  Now  when 
it  is  remembered  that  your  committee  in  this  instance  spent  but 
one  day,  April  16th,  in  the  examination,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very 
little  was  looked  into,  very  much  looked  at. 

There  are  certain  factors  which  enter  into  a complete  school. 
There  must  be  ample  room  for  study  and  the  recitations;  apparatus 
and  appliances  for  the  illustration  of  truth,  when  sight  leads  to  its 
better  elucidation;  pleasant  surroundings  and  a competent  corps  of 
instructors,  carrying  forward  a course  of  study  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Let  us  measure  the  institution  under  consideration 
by  these  standards.  The  building,  which  bears  the  name  “ The 
Winona  Normal  School,”  barring  some  slight  defects,  is  a noble 
structure.  The  rooms  and  halls  are  spacious,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated;  and  the  pose  of  the  ediflce  gives  an  impression  of  taste 
combined  with  strength.  Nothing  seems  narrow  but  the  Presi- 
dent’s little  tucked-up  office,  and  nothing  particularly  incongruous 
but  the  absence  of  all  handiwork  on  the  grounds,  and  the  shiftless 
fence,  which  surrounds  them.  If  we  had  counseled  with  the  archi- 
tect as  he  was  maturing  his  plan  for  this  building,  we  should  have 
said  “Sacrifice  architecture  to  utility;  spread  out  more  on  the 
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ground  and  forget  loftiness.’’  Then  there  would  have  been  less 
stair  climbing;  then  your  splendid  museum  and  art  gallery  would 
have  been  more  available,  for  you  little  imagine  how  many  good 
purposes  are  thwarted  by  one  flight  of  stairs. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  impressed  us  as  an  earnest  and  industrious 
company  of  young  people.  A spirit  of  soberness,  of  fixed  determin- 
ation seemed  to  pervade  the  atmosphere,  and  we  said  to  ourselves 
“surely  results  will  emanate  from  such  forces,  which  shall  abundantly 
reward  the  beneficence  of  the  State.”  The  teachers  of  this  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  brief  survey,  are  an  able 
and  earnest  body  of  instructors;  in  sympathy  with  the  pupils  and 
absorbed  in  their  work.  Prof.  Shephard,  though  at  the  head  of 
this  commanding  school,  is  not  a dogmatic,  all-knowing  pedant; 
but  a docile,  laborous  and  thoughtful  educator.  His  example  is 
bearing  fruit,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a professional  school  with 
fewer  mannerisms  than  the  Winona  Normal.  We  cannot  without 
giving  undue  length  to  this  report,  speak  of  all  that  we  observed 
in  the  class-rooms;  but  in  general  terms  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  embraced  in  the  motto — “Learn  by  seeing  and  doing.”  We 
gathered  this  from  the  effort  made  to  localize  the  events  of  history; 
from  the  personal  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  laboratory;  from  the 
manufacture  on  the  spot  of  their  own  maps  and  charts;  from  the 
preparation  of  their  term  and  commencement  exercises- — the  aim 
being  to  bring  out  and  apply  knowledge  rather  than  to  unfold  ab- 
stract themes.  The  committee  believe  that  the  teaching  force 
could  be  profitably  increased.  The  profit  would  accrue  in  giving 
more  time  to  each  recitation,  and  so,  while  the  particular  work  of 
every  exercise  could  be  better  performed,  something  could  be  ef- 
fected by  each  instructor  in  a discussion  of  methods.  This  leads 
me  to  the  special  work  of  Normal  schools — the  training  of  teach- 
ers or  the  supply  of  teaching  power.  Under  what  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools,  can  those 
\yho  are  to  teach  best  secure  their  first  experience  in  teaching?  It 
is  conceded  that  a knowledge  of  any  truth  and  a knowledge  of  the 
proper  mode  of  inculcating  that  truth,  are  quite  different  objects  of 
thought.  How  shall  the  latter  be  acquired?  By  observing  modes 
of  teaching  and  discipline?  by  original  and  independent  experi- 
ments ? or  by  practice  in  teaching  in  the  model  school  established 
in  connection  with  the  normal  school,  this  under  the  supervision 
of  a critic-teacher?  This  last  method  prevails  at  the  Winona  Nor- 
mal; and  liable  as  it  may  become  to  exalt  method  over  knowledge, 
to  rob  the  pupil  of  his  individuality,  and  set  him  in  pursuit  of  a 
prescribed  form  before  he  is  truly  conscious  of  himself,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  Faculty  anticipating  these  dangers,  do  all  to  avert 
them. 

We  venture  a suggestion,  possibly  a crude  one.  Let  some  under- 
standing be  had  between  the  School  Board  of  Winona  and  the 
Normal  School,  so  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  may  be  permitted 
to  do  substitute  work  for  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  One 
day  so  spent  by  any  thoughtful  pupil,  before  a real  school,  full  of 
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its  activities,  its  hurry  and  its  worry,  would  impart  most  valuable 
lessons. 

We  hear  much  now-a-days  as  to  what  Normal  Schools  ought  to 
do  ; it  is  better  to  consider  what  they  must  do.  And  in  the  changes 
which  Prof.  Shepard  has  worked  and  is  working,  we  were  glad  to 
notice  that  they  are  in  the  direction  of  a limitation  rather 
than  an  extension  of  a course  of  studies.  The  country  schools  of 
Minnesota  at  the  present  time  are  not  so  much  interested  in  an 
extended  curriculum  of  general  studies,  as  they  are  in  a supply  of 
earnest,  thorough  and  skillful  teachers  of  the  elementary  branches. 

With  pleasant  memories  of  the  kindly  greeting  and  generous 
hospitality  with  which  we  were  received,  I remain  sir, 

Very  Respectfully, 

0.  V.  TOUSLEY, 

For  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO. 

Hon.  David  Burt,  Secretary  of  the  Normal  Board,  St.  Paul,  Mimv. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  appointed  a committee  by  the 

State  Normal  Board  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Alankato  Normal 
School,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  that  we  have  attended  to 
the  duty  assigned  us.  We  saw  the  school  in  all  its  departments 
and  more  or  less  of  the  work  of  every  teacher.  We  were  most  cor- 
dially received  by  Prof.  John,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  by 
his  assistant  teachers.  They  all  treated  us  with  marked  courtesy 
and  gave  us  every  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  and  ren- 
dered our  visit  very  pleasant.  It  may  not  be  improper,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  make  specific  statements,  to  remark  that  we  remember 
that  the  Mankato  Normal  School  dra\^  its  patronage  from  that 
portion  of  the  State  that  for  several  years  has  been  seriously  affected 
with  the  grasshopper  pest,  and  that  Mankato  for  two  years  has 
been  severely  afflicted  with  diphtheria,  which  amounted  to  an  epi- 
demic. These  evils  have  had  a retarding  influence  on  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  school.  In  maiang  criticisms  these  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  might  be  remarked  further 
that  in  a visit  so  brief  as  ours  one  cannot  detect  all  the  hidden  in- 
fluences that  combine  to  make  a school  what  it  is — to  give  it  a 
high,  a medium,  or  a low  rank  in  discipline,  in  scholarship  and  in 
its  esprit  de  corps.  All  the  co-operating  influences  should  be  con- 
sidered in  making  up  a general  conclusion,  otherwise  injustice  may 
be  done  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  to  the  teachers  and  to  the 
pupils  as  well. 

We  found  enrolled  the  following  number  of  pupils: 


Nomial  Department 87  pupils. 

Preparatory  Department 22  pupils. 

Model  Department 16  pupils. 


Fourteen  counties  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the  Normal 
School  Department  and  there  are  six  pupils  from  outside  the  State. 
The  school  (all  departments  included)  is  under  the  instruction  of 
seven  teachers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Preparatory  and  Model  Departments 
are  small.  This  has  been  caused,  in  the  Model  Department,  at 
least,  by  diphtheria,  but  why  the  Preparatory  Department  is  so 
^6  ■ (Vol.  2.) 
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small  we  are  uninformed.  We  expected  to  see  it  larger.  If,  how- 
ever, no  pupils  had  been  compelled  by  sickness  to  leave  school  and 
others  deterred  from  joining  the  school,  the  difference  between  the 
number  in  the  Normal  Department  and  the  number  in  the  other 
departments  inclusive,  would  not  vary  much,  perhaps,  from  the 
same  difference  in  other  Normal  Schools. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  we  have  no  criticism 
to  make,  but  would  speak  of  it  in  words  of  commendation.  In 
their  classes,  in  the  chapel  and  in  passing  through  the  halls,  the 
students  conducted  themselves  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  in 
their  recitations  good  heed  was  given  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  all 
responded  promptly  to  their  names  when  called  to  recite.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  way  can  we  determine  so  well  the  teacher’s  power  over 
a school  as  by  observing  the  changes  made  in  calling  and  recalling 
classes  and  also  by  observing  the  assembling  and  the  dismissing  of 
the  school.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  control  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  it  will  then  manifest  itself.  We  carefully  watched  these 
changes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  detected  no  confusion  ; 
there  was  quiet  and  a strict  adherence  to  decorum.  We  know  that 
some  regard  this  strict  attention  to  discipline  as  somewhat  super- 
fluous, but  in  a Normal  School  it  is  a matter  of  more  importance 
than  some  are  disposed  to  admit.  Many  of  these  pupils  come 
from  localities  where  there  are  no  well  organized  schools,  and  hence 
there  is  in  their  minds  no  standard  of  excellent  and  judicious  dis- 
cipline. The  Normal  School  should,  therefore,  furnish  this  stand- 
ard, and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  so  effectually  furnished  as  by 
training  the  pupils  to  a strict  observance  of  discipline  themselves. 
Then  they  leave  school  at  their  graduation  with  some  definite  view 
of  this  part  of  the  work  in  which  they  propose  to  engage. 

For  the  above  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  would  insist  on  the 
strictest  observance  of  discipline,  provided  no  unnatural  restraint 
is  caused  thereby. 

Twelve  pupils  who  strictly  belong  to  the  Normal  department, 
though  not  enrolled  this  term,  were  absent,  engaged  in  teaching  at 
the  time  we  made  our  visit  ; thirty-five  of  the  Normal  pupils  have 
taught  more  or  less  either  before  or  since  they  became  members  of 
the  school.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  now  teaching, 
and  we  might  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  surplus  of 
redeemed  pledges  of  all  the  graduates  is  eighteen  hundred  months. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  only  eleven  had  failed  to  redeem  fully 
the  ])ledges  made  when  they  entered  the  school,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  failures  have  resulted  from  circumstances  beyond  control. 

In  studying  the  programme  of  the  daily  work,  which  we  under- 
stand is  substantially  the  same  in  all  our  Normal  schools,  the  im- 
pression was  made  upon  our  minds  that  too  much  is  required  of 
the  pupils  in  our  Normal  schools,  and  that  there  should  be  a longer 
interval  between  recitations. 

If  the  whole  day  is  to  be  given  to  recitation  work,  we  would 
suggest  whether  Calisthenic  Exercises  could  not  be  introduced  be- 
tween the  recitations  that  would  be  profitable  in  a sanitary  point 
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o£  view.  And  your  committee  think  that  regular  study  hours  for 
the  afternoon  and  evening  when  all  students  shall  be  expected  to 
be  at  their  places  of  study,  should  be  established  and  observed. 
The  daily  programme  has  a very  important  influence  on  a school, 
in  inculcating  system  in  the  pupils,  securing  thorough  scholarship 
and  cultivating  regular  habits,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  too 
carefully  established  and  enforced,  and  it  should  always  have  in 
view  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  as  well  as  other  interests. 

The  aim  of  the  Normal  School  is  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  our  common  schools.  This  aim  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  view.  But  if  the  work  proceeded  in  strict  accordance  with 
this  aim,  the  pupils  would  perform  their  exercises  not  as  in  a high 
or  a preparatory  school,  where  merely  information  and  mental  dis- 
cipline are  sought,  but  would  perform  those  exercises  as  teachers 
would  present  subjects  to  their  classes,  devising  their  own  schemes, 
diagrams,  illustrations,  and  explanations,  and  showing  the  methods 
by  which  they  would  teach  these  subjects  to  their  classes;  and  the 
teachers  of  these  Normal  pupils  would  be  critics  of  the  methods 
presented,  expounding,  elaborating  and  correcting  schemes  of  work, 
and  by  their  own  enthusiasm  and  exhaustive  knowledge  inspiring 
their  pupils  with  a deep  desire  for  excellence ; and  all  this,  too,  in 
addition  to  the  mere  study  of,  and  instruction  in,  the  subject  mat- 
ter. These  young  people  are  not,  theoretically,  pupils  in  a disci- 
plinary school  but  in  a school  of  didactics,  where  they  are  learning 
the  secrets  of  a high  calling  to  which  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves. They  are  not  theoretically,  studying  to  acquire  simply  in- 
formation in  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  they  are  seeking 
professional  skill. 

To  state  the  case  in  other  words,  they  are  not  simply  learning 
those  subjects  but  how  to  teach  those  subjects.  They  are  learning, 
too,  in  what  order  these  subjects  should  arrange  themselves  in  a 
curriculum  of  stud}^  They  are  at  the  same  time  studying  mental 
processes  and  the  order  of  mental  development,  and  the  relation  of 
mental  Philosoph)^  to  educational  processes.  With  work  performed 
as  above  indicated,  the  Normal  School  would  really  be  a school  of 
didactics,  and  the  pupils  would  be  trained  in  the  work  they  are  to 
do. 

But  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  theoretical  view  of  the 
Normal  School.  Is  such  a school  possible  in  Minnesota?  We 
think  not  in  the  present  state  of  educational  advancement.  Nor- 
mal schools  imply  a high  degree  of  scholarship  in  a community  ; 
they  imply  educated  men  in  high  offlcial  positions  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. They  imply  a study  of  mental  processes  and  men  of 
leisure  devoting  themselves  to  thought  and  investigation.  They 
imply  that  the  disciplinary  education  of  their  pupils  is  completed, 
and  that  they  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  in  their  mental  train- 
ing, where  they  can  comprehend  a subject  in  its  unity  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  The  condition  of  education 
in  this  commonwealth  does  not  warrant  such  a normal  school  as 
we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  in  one  view  of  the  case  normal 
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schools  are  prematurely  established.  What  shall  we  do  then? 
Shall  we  reject  all  applicants  who  cannot  work  in  the  manner 
above  indicated  ? By  no  means,  for  then  we  should  have  no  pupils 
in  the  normal  schools.  We  would  admit  pupils  according  to  the 
present  plan,  with  a very  slight  increase  from  time  to  time  in  the 
requirements,  and  in  all  the  work  of  the  place  we  would  have  good 
and  exhaustive  instruction  ; we  would  insist  on  good  recitations  and 
as  near  an  approximation  to  the  method  of  recitation  indicated 
above  as  it  is  posssihle  to  reach  under  the  circumstances.  Your 
committee  are  inclined  to  think  that  greater  effort  should  be  made 
in  this  school  to  have  recitations  presented  as  methods  of  teaching, 
to  have  the  distinctive  aim  of  the  school  kept  prominently  in  view 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  the  various  exercises,  and  to 
secure  exhaustive  recitations  of  the  very  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. W e know  very  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  combine  the  work 
of  a disciplinary  school  with  that  of  a school  of  didactics  ; still  we 
think  that  the  constant  effort  should  he  to  work  in  accordance  with 
the  aim  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow  ; thus  a professional 
character  is  imparted  to  the  school  which  reacts  on  the  pupils  con- 
nected therewith. 

We  submit  for  consideration  whether  there  should  not  be  in  the 
normal  school  a teacher  of  reading  who  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
work.  Reading,  with  a very  careful  use  of  the  dictionary,  should 
be  a prominent  department  in  our  normal  schools.  Instruction  in 
this  branch  will  constitute  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  pupils, 
certainly  a very  important  part,  when  they  enter  the  common 
schools  as  teachers,  and  we  all  know  how  poorly  and  with  what 
unsatisfactory  results  reading  is  taught  in  many  of  our  country 
districts  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  city  schools.  We  heard  no 
' reading  in  the  normal  department  at  Mankato.  If  there  was  any 
it  did  not  come  under  our  observation.  It  is  the  impression  of 
your  committee  that  it  would  he  better  to  sacrifice  some  other 
branch  of  study,  drawing  perhaps,  than  to  dispense  with  reading. 
This  exercise  should  consist  of  a careful  study  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  orthoepy  ; of  a thorough  analysis  of  the  thought, 
which  would  involve  extensive  research  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning  ; and  also  of  elocution.  It  is  debatable  how  far  the 
last  should  receive  distinct  attention,  but  it  certainly  should  receive 
attention  enough  to  secure  clearness  of  tone,  distinct  articulation, 
correct  expression,  and  everything  necessary  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  the  thought  and  the  feeling  of  the  writer.  When 
thoroughly  trained  in  orthoepy,  in  a complete  analysis  of  the 
thought  and  in  elocution,  the  students  of  the  normal  school  could 
go  into  the  primary  schools  and  make  reading  an  interesting  and 
])rofitahle  exercise.  They  would  then  more  fully  enjoy  even  silent 
reading,  inasmu-ch  .as  all  ideas  derived  from  the  printed  page  enter 
the  mind  through  the  ear.  We  all  know  how  some  persons  enjoy 
even  the  silent  reading  of  music,  appreci.ating  all  its  melody,  har- 
mony and  p.assion,  and  we  believe  that  if  reading  were  thoroughly. 
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taught  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  we  should  find  more  people 
engaging  in  the  reading  of  standard  authors. 

Other  points  might  receive  attention  were  it  not  that  their  dis- 
cussion would  make  this  report  too  long.  The  quality  of  the  reci- 
tations, the  method  of  instruction,  the  practice  teaching,  the  pro- 
fessional work,  the  means  of  illustration  with  reference  books, 
the  programme  of  study,  the  model  and  preparatory  departments, 
the  relation  of  the  Principal  to  the  school  and  his  executive  and 
supervisory  work,  and  perhaps  other  points  still,  should  receive 
attention.  We  should  not,  however,  omit  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  Faculty  and  their  fidelity  in  their  work,  nor 
should  we  omit  to  mention,  with  commendation,  the  care  with 
which  the  building  is  kept  by  its  courteous  and  faithful  janitor. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  through  the  energy  and  untiring  persever- 
ance of  Hon.  0.  0.  Pitcher,  the  resident  director,  the  building  has 
been  kept  in  good  repair  and  made  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
school.  In  order  fully  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  the  annual  appropriation  should  be  larger 
than  it  now  is.  The  building  needs  very  much  still  further  repairs, 
the  library  needs  additional  books,  and  the  drawing  department 
needs  models.  There  should  be  a manakin  and  a skeleton  with 
charts  for  illustration  in  Physiology,  maps  and  charts  to  illustrate 
History,  and  ancient  maps  to  illustrate  the  text  of  the  ancient 
classics.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
Visiting  Committee. 


Northfield,  Minn.,  April  24,  1880. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  ST.  CLOUD 


Hon.  D.  Burt,  Secretanj  of  Board  of  Directors  of  State  Normal 

Schools  of  Minnesota. 

Sir: — Having  been  appointed  by  your  honorable  board,  to  act 
with  one  of  its  number,  Dr.  G.  W.  T.  Wright,  as  a visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  I desire  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the  appointment,  and  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  performance  of  the  dnt}^  assigned.  The  visit  has 
given  m^an  increased  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  school  at  St.  Cloud  to  onr  common  schools 
and  the  State. 

Your  committee  visited  the  school  December  17,  18  and  19, 
1879.  We  were  courteously  received  by  the  Resident  Director 
and  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  give 
ns  a definite  idea  of  its  organization  and  methods.  W e listened  to 
recitations  conducted  by  every  teacher  and  by  several  of  the  pupils, 
and  our  examination  was  as  thorough  as  the  time  at  our  disposal 
would  permit. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  pleasantly  located  and  is  a com- 
modious and  substantial  structure.  The  grounds  can  very  readily 
be  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  would  justif}^  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  amount  necessary  to  their  proper  improvement.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  convenient  and  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  school,  and  due  attention  has  been  given  to  ventilation  and 
heating.  The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  for  com- 
pleting the  building,  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session, 
has  been  judiciously  expended,  and  the  upper  story  is  now  availa- 
ble, giving  several  much-needed  class  rooms,  and  a chemical  labo- 
ratory, in  which  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  are  taught  and 
illustrated.  For  the  proper  teaching  of  natural  science  illustrative 
apparatus  is  a necessity.  The  laboratory  needs  additional  facilities, 
while  for  the  illustration  of  other  branches  of  science  there  is  al- 
most an  entire  al^seiice  of  all  apparatus  in  the  school.  A nucleus 
for  a lil)rary  of  reference  has  been  gathered,  to  which  large  addi- 
tions slionld  be  made  if  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  to  be 
increased  to  its  maximum.  An  appropriation  for  the  puiqiose  of 
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providing  a suitable  equipment  of  the  department  of  Astronomy, 
Physiology  and  Physics,  and  for  adding  to  the  small  library,  seemed 
to  the  committee  to  be  imperatively  demanded. 

The  Normal  Home,  a boarding  hall  for  young  ladies  conducted 
upon  the  co-operative  plan,  appeared  to  your  committee  a cheerful 
and  commodious  home  and  an  important  adjunct  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  school.  We  were  assured  that  the  domestic  duties  assigned 
to  the  pupils  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  scholastic 
progress,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Home,  the  presence  of 
teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  social  temptations  were  of  positive 
advantage.  The  economical  rate  at  which  these  advantages  can 
be  enjoyed  too,  places  the  benefits  of  the  school  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  largely  extends  its  influence. 

In  the  tone  and  general  character  of  the  school,  as  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  there  seemed  to  be  little  room  for  improvement. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  were  characterized  by  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  duty.  Every  exercise  was  an  illustration  of  zealous 
co-operation  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  intense  interest  mani- 
fested in  all  departments  evinced  faithful  and  able  instructors,  and 
pupils  that  were  in  attendance,  not  because  they  were  sent^  but  be- 
cause of  a fixed,  determined  purpose  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
chosen  vocation. 

In  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  conduct  of  recitations 
the  committee  were  pleased  to  notice  an  absence  of  rigidity  of 
either  method  or  expression.  The  recitations  were  well  calculated 
to  make  self-reliant  pupils.  The  criticism  was  merciless,  but  when 
a pupil  could  substantiate  any  proposition  by  sufficient  proof  it 
was  accepted,  although  not  in  accord  with  text  book  or  usual  form- 
ula. The  science  of  teaching  and  the  methods  and  principles  of 
school  organization  were ' theoretically  discussed  in  the  class  room 
and  were  then  practically  enforced  by  actual  practice  in  the  Model 
school  under  the  inspection  of  the  efficient  Superintendent.  Un- 
der her  critical  eye-pupil  teachers  wer^  trained  in  the  details  of 
school  organization  and  discipline,  and  made  skillful  in  the  art  of 
instruction.  Sometimes  in  these  schools  of  practice  we  discovered 
an  imitation  that  was  unnatural,  and  a tendency  to  subordinate 
everything  to  trivial  matters  of  expression,  but  in  the  main  these 
apprentices  showed  wonderful  self-possession  and  skill.  The 
amount  of  this  practical  training  given  to  pupils  did  not  appear  to 
be  quite  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Graduates  of  the  ele- 
mentary course,  who  are  at  present  the  only  trained  teachers  sup- 
plied by  the  Normal  to  the  common  schools,  have  but  one  term  of 
practice,  while  the  advanced  course  will  furnish  opportunities  for 
but  one  term  more.  The  students  in  the  elementary  course  have 
in  addition  two  terms  in  methods,  but  no  amount  of  theory  can 
give  the  practical  knowledge  and  self  poise  acquired  by  a training 
in  practice  schools  under  the  criticism  of  a faithful  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  work  of  the  Model  school,  the  St. 
Cloud  Normal  is  necessarily  doing  a great  amount  of  academic 
work,  and  the  necessity  is  acknowledged  in  the  course  of  study 
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pursued.  Not  only  are  the  pupils  who  seek  itsj  benefits  deficient 
in  literary  attainments,  but  one  of  the  best  means  of  training 
teachers  is  a review  of  previous  attainments,  under  skilled  leader- 
ship, and  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  that  should  characterize  a 
Normal  School.  The  study  of  the  common  branches  of  J*an  Eng- 
lish education  in  these  schools  differs  from  their  pursuit  under  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  High  School.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
pupil  has  changed,  and  he  now  feels  that  these  studies  have  a new 
meaning  in  the  light  of  a fixed  purpose  and  a consciousness  that 
he  is  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  others  who  are  to  get  their  inspi- 
ration from  him.  In  this  view  academic  instruction  is  both  a 
means  and  an  end,  and  comes  within  the  proper  scope  of  a profes- 
sional school.  It  was  our  opinion  that  in  this  direction  more 
should  be  attempted  in  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced course  should  be  materially  strengthened.  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  graduate  from  this  course  should  begin  the  study  of  Latin 
earlier.  The  same  reasons  that  would  justify  the  introduction  of 
this  study  at  all,  demand  a greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  its 
pursuit.  The  addition  of  another  year’s  work  would  better  meet 
the  design  of  this  course,  which  is  to  fit  teachers  for  the  duties  of 
the  high  school  grade  and  the  superintendency  of  the  graded 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  respectfull}^  called  to  the  meagre- 
ness of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  teachers.  The  gentlemen, 
who  appear  eminently  qualified  by  education  and  experience,  re- 
ceive one-third  less  than  like  talent  commands  in  our  city  schools 
for  less  arduous  labors.  The  lady  instructors  in  every  case,  and  in 
some  cases  in  a marked  degree,  are  receiving  less  than  is  paid  in 
graded  schools.  The  influence  of  this  school  is  rapadly  increasing 
and  with  the  growing  labor  devolving  upon  its  Faculty  there 
should  be  a call  upon  our  State  Legislature  for  a sufficient  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  instructional  force  an  adequate  compensation. 

The  St.  Cloud  Normal  School,  as  the  country  tributary  to  it  de- 
velopes,  will  have  an  extended  field  of  labor.  To  the  young  people 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  is,  and  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come  almost  the  only  open  door  to  a broader  culture.  The  duty 
of  the  State  is  not  doubtful.  The  efficiency  of  this  institution 
should  be  increased,  and  it  should  be  made  capable  of  performing 
the  larger  work  that  is  before  it. 

In  conclusion  I have  to  say  that  in  accordance  with'  the  wish  of 
Dr.  Wright  I have  submitted  this  report  for  the  committee,  and 
am  alone  responsible  for  views  expressed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  WRIGHT, 

For  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  PROF.  NOYES  ON  THE  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS  AT  FARIBAULT. 

Hon.  D.  Burt,  Super inte^ident  of  Public  Instruction: 

At  the  present  time  the  State  has  a three-fold  interest  in  the 
special  educational  work  she  is  carrying  forward  in  Faribault,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  proper  that  a brief  report  should  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  First,  but  last  in  point  of 
time,  there  is  the  experimental  school  for  Imbeciles  which  has  been 
in  active  operation  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months.  This  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  George  H.  Knight  as  acting  Superinten- 
dent and  Physician,  aided  by  proper  assistants.  Here  are  gathered 
twenty  children,  thirteen  males  and  seven  females,  all  of  whom 
came  from  the  Insane  Asylum,  sent  hither  by  the  commission 
authorized  nnd  appointed  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last 
Legislature.  Their  care  and  training  here  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  both  body  and  mind,  in  hopes  of  making  them  in 
time  not  only  harmless  and  quiet  members  of  the  families  they 
represent,  but  also  orderly,  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  instead 
of  mere  absorbers  in  the  family  and  dependents  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  at  this  time,  that  these  hopes  have  not  been 
cherished,  nor  this  experiment  tried  in  vain.  A goodly  proportion 
of  the  children  have  already  become  quiet  and  orderly,  and  have 
made  very  commendable  progress  in  learning  proper  deportment, 
and  how  to  use  articulate  speech  and  written  language.  With  the 
fostering  care  and  help  of  the  State,  in  due  time  it  is  believed  these 
children,  or  a large  proportion  of  them,  may  be  returned  to  their 
respective  homes,  to  be  a comfort  to  their  parents,  helpers  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm ; whereas,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  they 
are  sure  to  paralyze  the  labor  of  the  household,  to  exert  a 
demoralizing  influence  in  the  community,  and  ultimately  become 
burdens  to  society  and  the  State.  Humanity,  morality,  religion 
alike,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  call  for  the  help  these  poor 
unfortunate  children  so  much  need. 

Next  in  order  of  time  and  importance  is  the  school  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  blind  children.  This  department  has  been 
in  active  operation  since  the  summer  of  1866,  affording  special 
facilities  for  the  care  and  education  of  all  the  children  of  this 
class  in  the  State  who  have  made  application.  The  whole  number 
received  up  to  date  is  fifty-three^  of  these  thirty-two  have  been  in 
attendance  more  or  less  the  past  year,  and  twenty-one — twelve 
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males  and  nine  females — are  now  present,  and  nine  more  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  an  early  day.  This  school  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate care  and  instruction  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Dow,  as  Principal,  aided  by 
experienced  teachers,  who  are  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the 
education  of  these  children  and  youths.  They  are  well  provided 
with  books,  maps,  and  special  appliances  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
blind. 

During  the  year  past  a shop  has  been  erected,  in  which  the  boys 
are  taught  a useful  trade.  Broom-making  and  cane-seating  of 
chairs  comprise  the  trades  thus  far  taught.  The  girls  are  taught 
plain  sewing,  knitting,  fancy  work,  and  to  run  a sewing  machine. 
All  these  they  can  do — if  not  as  well  as  seeing  persons — in  a man- 
ner sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  be  useful  and  earn  a living 
with  very  little  assistance  from  friends.  The  blind  are  in  some 
things  quite  helpless,  but  in  a school  like  this,  where  everything  is 
arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  case,  and  where 
they  can  be  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  those  who  under- 
stand their  needs,  a great  work  can  be  accomplished,  ])rovidedy  both 
the  children  themselves  and  their  parents  co-operate  with  the 
teacher.  Great  difficulties  do  arise  and  always  will  before  those 
who  have  lost  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  but  the  blind  are  not  so 
blind  as  many  make  them  to  be.  By  application  and  perseverance, 
difficulties,  seemingly  insurmountable,  are  overcome  by  the  blind 
as  truly  as  by  any  other  persons.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  surmount  difficulties.  It  is  a cruel 
and  sadly  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  keep  these 
children  at  home  that  they  may  personally  attend  to  their  daily 
wants,  hesitating  to  leave  them  to  the  care  of  strangers.  Better 
by  far,  when  ten  or  twelve,  years  of  age,  to  push  them  out  of  the 
home  nest  and  let  them  learn  something  of  the  world  by  them- 
selves. And  there  is  no  better  place  in  which  to  commence  this 
discipline  than  in  an  institution  equipped  and  furnished  with  special 
reference  to  doing  this  very  work. 

Wisdom,  humanity  and  the  public  good  demand  that  all  of  this 
class  should  be  educated,  and  the  State  by  making  so  generous  pro- 
vision expects  it.  Minnesota  says  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  “ Ho  ! 
every  one  that  will  may  learn.”  This  ought  to  suffice,  but  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  say  this  with  a law  to  enforce  it. 

In  the  third  place,  but  first  in  the  order  of  organization,  consider 
briefly  the  work  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  State. 
This  school  was  first  organized  in  1863,  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  ever  since.  Into  'this  department  two' hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pupils  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  two 
are  now  present  and  fifteen  more  are  expected  this  term. 

As  c‘i  rule  these  children  come  to  school  without  any  knowledge  at 
all  of  the  English  language,  or  articulate  speech,  except  a few  semi- 
mutes— so  called — who  have  at  some  time  been  able  to  hear,  and 
hence  may  be  able  to  speak  and  write  a few  words.  The  object  of 
this  school  is  to  give  these  children  a command  of  common  col- 
loquial language,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a common  school  educa- 
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tioii,  and  at  the  same  time  considerable  insight  into  one  of  the 
trades  taught.  In  short  the  institution  aims  to  qualify  these  deaf 
mutes  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  earn  their  own  living,  if  this 
necessity  is  upon  them. 

The  State  has  made  liberal  provision  in  the  way  of  buildings 
containing  school  rooms,  dormitories,  hospitals,  shops,  et  cetera,  and 
funds  to  defray  current  expenses.  The  outlay  has  been  large,  but 
the  returns  in  the  form  of  honest,  industrious  citizens  and  well 
ordered  households  do  also  appear,  and  will  increase  with  an  in- 
creased population. 

In  carrying  forward  this  beneficent  work  the  last  and  most  prac- 
tical methods  have  been  sought,  and  the  school  is  now  in  a condi- 
tion to  do  thoroughly  all  of  this  kind  of  educational  work  needed 
in  the  state,  and  as  to  the  results  already  accomplished  the  patrons 
of  the  institution  are  the  best  judges. 

It  requires  close  application  and  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  through  six  or  eight  years  to  realize  the  results 
sought.  * It  is  no  mere  pastime  the  pupils  enjoy  here  while  at 
school,  except  such  as  may  arise  in  connection  with  daily  duties 
faithfully  performed.  Nine  hours  daily,  with  half  time  on  Satur- 
da}q  the  pupils  are  employed  either  in  school  or  shop,  besides  occa- 
sional light  work  in  the  house.  The  forenoon  from  eight  to  half- 
past twelve  is  given  entirely  to  school  exercises  with  one  hour  of 
study  in  the  evening,  and  the  afternoon  from  one  to  half-past  four 
is  devoted  to  work  at  a trade  in  one  of  the  shops.  This  confine- 
ment of  nine  hours  per  day  would  be  too  much  for  children  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty-one  were  it  not  for  the  agreeable  change 
and  relief  found  in  turning  from  mental  to  physical  labor.  This 
rotation  of  mental  and  physical  exercise  is  observed  in  the  three 
schools  now  under  review,  and  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

An  earnest  efibrt  has  been  made  in  this  state  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  free  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  results  al- 
ready attained,  although  not  all  one  could  desire,  are  yet  of  a 
high  order  for  so  young  a state.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  that  amid  so  many  pressing  demands,  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  necessities  of  the  three  classes  of  unfortunate  children 
represented  in  the  State  institutions  of  Faribault.  All  these 
children  by  reason  of  their  infimities,  are  left  untaught  by  the 
public  schools,  and  are  unaided  by  the  school  fund.  Special  provi- 
sion has  been  a necessity.  And  it  is  confidently  maintained  that 
no  wiser  or  more  benificent  use  of  public  funds  can  be  made  than 
in  ameliorating  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  these 
three  classes  of  unfortunate  children.  Moreover  the  State  cannot 
boast  of  a more  humane  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  or  give  a 
truer  criterion  of  the  Christian  civilization  she  maintains  than  by 
pointing  to  the  benificent  work  wrought  in  her  State  institutions. 

J.  L.  NOYES. 
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PUBLIC  IKSTRUCTION. 


SUMMARY. 

Number  of  schools  aided  by  awarding  to  each  $400 42- 

Number  of  schools  applying  and  not  aided 12 

1.  Months  of  school  taught  in  1879,  in  the  42  schools 371 

2.  Paid  salaries  Superintendents  and  Principals,  in  the  42  schools.  $36,240.00 

3.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  42  schools 301 

4.  Average  salary  of  teachers,  per  annum,  in  the  42  schools $375.55 

5.  Amount  paid  for  teaching,  including  all,  in  the  42  schools $123,596.00 

6.  Number  enrolled  in  the  42  schools 13,340 

7.  Number  in  highest  grade,  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  42  schools 1,706 

8.  Number  claimed  to  be  fitted  for  Sub  F.  C.  of  University,  in 

the  42  schools,  (1879-80) 124 

9.  Number  of  non-resident  pupils,  boys,  87;  girls,  209  in  the  42 

schools 396 

10.  Number  admitted  on  entrance  examination,  in  the  42  schools. . 1,182 

11.  Cost  of  school  property,  average  $15,540,  total  in  the  42 

schools $642,700.00 

12.  Average  per  cent,  to  High  School  examined  in  1879,  71.36; 

examined  since,  75.04 73.25 

13.  Number  of  schools  examined  since  January,  1880 14 

14.  Average  per  cent,  of  schools  examined  since  January,  1880. . . . 75.04 

15.  Number  of  months  taught,  in  1879,  in  the  42  schools 371 

16.  Average  number  of  months  in  each  in  the  42  schools 8.83 

17.  Average  number  enrolled  to  each  teacher,  including  Principal, 

in  the  42  schools 32 

18.  Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  teachers,  including  Principal, 

in  the  42  schools $42.53 

19.  Amount  paid  teachers,  exclusive  of  Superintendents  and  Prin- 

cipals  $87,356.00 
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COST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS, 

Including  freight,  for  the  year  ending  March  15,  1880.  Given 

hij  Counties. 


COUNTIES. 

COST. 

Aitkin 

Becker 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Cottonwood 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue ’ 

Hennepin 

Houston 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

McLeod 

Meeker ; 

Mille  Lacs 

Monison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pipe  Stone 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

$ 17  27 

125  30 
24  04 
292  83 
844  82 
168  78 

24  62 
240  51 
111  08 
104  49 
442  26 
441  26 
487  40 
115  63 
534  54 

. 1,352  69 
374  05 
510  37 
158  14 
547  29 
1,317  53 
265  00 
433  20 
12  74 
294  76 
134  46 

25  17 
342  10 

39  91 
19  43 
423  28 
277  75 
121  26 
188  11 
1,548  86 
219  57 
111  57 
282  08 
366  63 
619  68 
59  93 
555  52 
109  43 
173  49 
552  05 
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COST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS,  &c. — Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Rice 

St.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

W ashington 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine 

Total.... 


COST. 


1 


$ 166 
19 
486 
289 
284 
934 
340 
645 
418 
275 
869 
281 
506 
316 
857 
690 
158 


122,957 


70 

91 

39 

54 

14 

54 

08 

32 

89 

90 
00 


84 

87 

21 

07 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  EXPENSES 


up  to  November  1st,  1880.  These  expenses  are  for  traveling,  printing, 
statAonery,  postage,  and  per  diem  salary  of  the  secretary.  Amount 
of  secretarif  s bills  and  time  of  payment. 


By  order  of  May  31,  1878 

“ June  30,  1878 

“ July  31,  1878 

August  31,  18'i8. . . 
September  30,  1878 
“ October  31,  1878. . . 

“ November  30,  1878. 

“ December  31,  1878. 

“ January  31,  1879. . . 

“ February  28,  1879 

“ March  31,  1879.. 

“ Apiil  30,  1879 

“ May  31,  1879... 

“ June  30,  1879 

“ July  31,  1879 

“ August  4,  1879. . . 

August  10,  1879. . . 

“ August  30,  1879 

“ September  31,  1879. . 

“ October,  1879 

November  29,  1879. . 
“ December  31,  1879. . 

" January  31,  1880. . . 

“ April  30,  1880 

“ May  31,  1880 

“ July  31,  1880 

August  31,  1880 

“ October  20,  1880 


I 5 80 
59  99 
58  70 

28  87 
62  24 

122  41 
106  41 
84  45 
75  70 
93  25 

83  90 

84  50 
86  60 

106  90 
162  75 

29  10 
79  05 
70  00 
77  85 

65  39 
84  50 

66  25 

67  75 
37  75 
40  45 
51  85 
69  00 
43  50 


Total  expenses 

Appropriations  to  42  schools 

Part  of  appropriation  expended. . 
Unexpended  balance 

Amount  of  appropriation  by  State, 


$ 2,004  91 
$16,800  00 
$18,804  91 
$ 1,195  09 


$20,000  00 
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DRAFT  FOR  AN  AMENDED  BILL  PREPARED  BY  SEC- 
RETARY BRYANT. 


A BILL. 

For  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  ^^An  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  higher  education”  approved  March  9^  1878^  and  amended 
March  8,  1879,  and  to  consolidate  in  one  the  several  acts  rela- 
ting to  higher  education. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  hereafter  in  this  State  a Board  of  Commissioners 
to  be  called  “The  High  School  Board,”  to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  one  member  not  connected  with  University  nor  with  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  subject  to  removal  for  cause,  to  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  of  — years,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  and  during 
the  term  of  his  said  office  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  said  High  School  Board,  and  the  appointee 
of  the  Governor  shall  be  secretary  thereof;  said  High  School  Board  thus  organ- 
ized shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  graded  or  high  school  in  any  city  or  incorporated  village 
or  township  organized  into  a district  under  the  so-called  township  system,  which 
shall  have  regular  classes  and  courses  of  study,  articulating  with  some  course  of 
study  OPTIONAL  or  iiEquiuED,  in  the  State  University,  and  shall  raise  annually 
for  the  expense  of  said  school  double  the  amount  of  state  aid  allowed  by  this 
act,  and  shall  admit  students  of  either  sex  into  the  higher  classes  thereof  from 
any  part  of  the  State,  without  charge  for  tuition,  shall  receive  state  aid  as  speci- 
fied m section  four  of  this  act.  Pkovided,  that  non-resident  pupils  shall  in  all 
cases  be  qualified  to  enter  the  highest  department  of  said  school  at  the  entrance 
examination  for  resident  pupils. 

Sec.  d.  Kach  and  every  High  school  or  Graded  school  making  application 
for  aid  under  this  act  shall  comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

First.  Said  school  shall  present  with  the  application  a full  statement,  show- 
ing its  ability  to  give  the  required  instruction,  and  accompany  said  statement 
with  the  course  of  study  adopted  in  said  school. 

Second.  Said  school  shall  at  all  times  own  and  keep  for  use  in  said  school, 
and  for  public  inspection  fherein,  a Record  Book  with  an  alphabeted  index  to 
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be  used  for  recording  the  names  and  ages  of  resident  and  non-resident  scholars 
enrolled  in  said  school,  the  class  record  of  the  several  terms,  the  studies  pursued, 
the  quarterly  and  yearly  standing  in  the  high  school  grade,  the  names  of  the 
several  teachers,  a list  of  the  names  of  all  the  graduates  who  have  finished  the 
course  of  studies  required  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  the  amount 
assessed  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  for  the  expense  of  said  school. 

Sec.  4.  The  High  School  Board  shall  act  upon  all  apphcations  made  in  order 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  if  in  their  judgment,  the  applicant 
has  complied  with  the  several  conditions  of  this  act,  and  is  fully  able  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  particularly 
to  give  instruction  as  required  in  the  second  section  thereof,  then,  and  in  that 
case  and  not  otherwise,  said  board  shall  award  to  the  several  applicants  for  state 
aid  the  sum  of  dollars  within  the  school  year,  in  one  or  more  payments; 

Provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  school  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  nine  months  from  the  application  for  state  aid,  and  no  more  than 
dollars  in  any  one  year.  Provided  further,  that  should  more  than  one  school  in 
any  one  county  apply  for  state  aid  the  Board  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
deterroine  as  to  the  merits  ot  the  applicants;  but  in  no  case  shall  said  Board 
grant  aid  to  more  than  two  schools  in  any  one  county  in  the  State;  and  in  case 
more  than  one  school  is  aided  it  shall  be  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  said  Board  in  favor  of  granting  state  aid. 

Sec.  5.  The  High  School  Board  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their 
duty  to  provide  uniform  questions  to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  scholars  of  said 
Graded  or  High  Schools  for  entrance  and  graduation,  and  especially  con- 
duct the  examinations  of  scholars  in  said  schools,  when  desired  and  notified,  and 
award  diplomas  to  graduates,  who  shall  on  examination,  be  found  to  have  com- 
pleted any  course  of  study,  either  optionai.  or  required,  entitling  the  holder 
to  enter  any  class  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  named  therein,  any  time  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  without  further  examination ; said  diploma  to 
be  executed  by  the  -several  members  of  the  High  School  Board.  And  said 
Board  shall  have  power  and  it  is  made  their  duty: 

First.  To  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  Capitol  of  the  State  not  less  than 
once  in  three  months,  and  oftener  if  required;  and  at  any  meeting  of  said  Board 
called  by  any  two  members,  or  by  the  presiding  officer,  three  members  shall 
constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business,  except  awarding  state 
aid  to  schools,  which  shall  require  a full  board. 

Second.  To  order  piinted  all  necessary  circulars  and  blanks  for  the  use  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  furnish  all  needed  books  for  mmutes, 
and  records  of  the  Board,  and  all  required  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  conducting  the  business  of  the  High  School  Board  under  this  act. 

Third.  Said  Board  shall  furnish  at  the  capitol  of  the  State,  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  use  of  the  office,  a-^suitable  room  for  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Board  ; to  be  at  all  times  under  the  care  and  control  of 
the  Secretary,  but  subject  to  pulDlic  inspection. 

Fourth.  They  shall  cause  to  be  signed  and  properly  attested  all  orders  on  the 
State  Auditor  for  awards  to  schools,  and  all  orders  for  contingent  expenses  of 
said  Board.  And 

Fifth.  They  shall,  by  their  Secretary,  make  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  an 
annual  report  of  all  items  of  expense,  all  awards  to  schools,  the  Secretary’s 
report  ot  the  several  schools  aided,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  numbers  in 
the  preparatory  classes,  the  names  of  graduates  to  whom  diplomas  have  been 
issued,  and  the  classes  in  the  University,  named  therein.  The  said  Board  may, 
at  their  discretion,  include  in  their  report  any  recommendation  of  changes  in 
this  act,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  make  the  same  more  efficient  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  Said  Board  shall  be  allowed  all  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  offices 
under  this  act,  said  expenses  being  duly  verified. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Board  shall  carefully  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Board,  and  the  correspndence  of  schools  applying  for  aid, 
visit  at  least  once  in  each  school  year  the  schools  claiming  aid,  inspect  the  order 
of  the  schools  visited,  examine  the  “record  book”  required  by  the  second  clause 
of  section  three  of  this  act  to  be  kept,  and  immediately  after  said  examination 
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and  inspection,  carefully  record  in  a book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  the  standing- 
of  each  of  the  schools  by  him  visited,  giving  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  of  the 
preparatory  departments  which  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  state  explicitly  wheth- 
er in  his  opinion,  the  school  by  him  so  visited,  examined  and  inspected,  is  capable 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  higher  grades  of  said  school,  required  by  the 
second  section  of  this  act.  And  for  the  services  named  herein  said  secretary  shall 
be  allowed  an  annual  salary  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  as  the  salaries  of  other 
State  officers  are  paid,  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  together  with  all  cash  expendi- 
tures for  travel  and  stationery,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  secretary  of  said 
High  School  Board. 

Sec.  7,  There  shall  be  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  sum  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
in  the  State  Treasury ; to  be  drawn  therefrom  as  follows : By  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  High  School  Board,  attested  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  State 
Auditor,  who  shall  give  his  warrant  for  the  amount  thereof  on  the  State  Treas- 
urer, 

Sec.  8.  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  education  passed  March  9, 
1878,  and  amended  March  8,  1879,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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WASTE  AND  LOSS  UNDER  THE  TEXT  BOOK  LAW. 


The  business  of  the  year  ending  March  15,  1879,  discloses  the 
following  results:  The  first  cost  of  books  ordered  through  my 
office  was  $38,634.87.  The  transportation  of  these  books  from  St. 
Paul  to  counties,  was  $681.70.  The  law  requires  county  auditors 
to  add  five  per  cent,  to  the  bill  of  each  district,  to  pay  for  convey- 
ing its  books  to  the  clerk.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  one- 
third  of  this  sum,  or  $655.26,  was  retained  for  this  purpose. 

The  law  requires  any  unexpended  part  of  this  five  per  cent,  to 
be  returned  to  districts.  But  this  makes  a problem  in  percentage 
on  which  some  auditors  do  not  figure.  It  is  easier  to  let  the  bal- 
ance go  into  the  general  county  fund.  I am  credibly  informed 
that  the  auditor  of  a certain  county,  after  getting  rid  of  his  books, 
had  left  $130.  To  dispose  of  this,  he  apportioned  it  upon  all  the 
scholars  of  the  county,  thus  giving  to  one  district,  that  had  ordered 
no  books,  $2.96. 

It  is  a provision  of  the  law,  that  when  a county  auditor  is  noti- 
fied that  books  have  been  shipped  to  his  county,  the  commissioners 
shall,  at  their  next  meeting,  make  provisions  for  payment,  “ and 
the  county  treasurer  shall  immediately  thereupon  remit  the  amount 
of  the  cost  of  such  books  to  the  State  Treasurer.”  But  if  coun- 
ties complied  with  this  requirement,  they  would  be  obliged  to  make 
payment  out  of  any  surplus  funds  on  hand,  or  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  and  wait  for  their  pay  until  districts  ordering  books 
shall  have  funds  in  the  county  treasury  that  can  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment. Counties  have  generally  decided  not  to  advance  money  for 
districts,  as  the  law  requires,  but  have  said:  We  will  pay  the  State, 
when  the  districts  pay  us.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  legislature 
of  1878  passed  an  act  to  borrow  $25,000,  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
contractor,  at  sight,  all  bills  presented  to  the  State  Treasurer.  So 
much  of  this  amount  as  has  been  necessary  has  been  provided. 
The  sum  due  the  State  from  counties,  at  the  present  time,  is 
$6,178.78.  The  perpetual  fioating  indebtedness  of  counties  to  the 
State  does  not  vary  much  from  these  figures. 

In  the  new  counties,  owing  the  largest  items  of  this  sum,  the 
books  were  ordered  last  summer,  but  school  district  taxes  will  not 
be  levied  until  next  December,  and  not  collected  until  next  spring. 
Such  districts  get  their  books  on  credit  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
the  State  pays  interest  on  money  which  it  provides  to  meet  their 
bills.  The  amount  of  interest  so  paid  up  to  date,  is  $1,075.  In 
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order  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  act  and  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  blanks  printed  in  1879  cost  the  State  $329.15.  Post- 
age and  express  charges  on  the  same  were  about  $160.  The  total 
cost  to  the  people  for  running  the  machinery  of  the  law,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  first  cost  of  hooks  for  1879,  was  as  follows: 


Freight  to  counties $ 681  70 

Part  of  the  five  per  cent,  not  returned •. 655  26 

Cost  of  blanks 329  15 

Postage  and  express 160  00 

Interest,  mostly  in  1879. 1,075  00 


Total  extra  cost |2,901  11 


The  current  text  book  year  will  not  close  until  March  15,  1881. 
Its  business  will  show  about  the  same  rate  of  extra  expense  on  the 
amount  of  books  ordered. 

To  secure  reliable  facts  concerning  the  operation  of  the  law,  a 
circular  of  questions  was  lately  issued  to  superintendents  of  the 
principal  counties  in  the  State.  Thirty  of  those  circulars  have  been 
returned  with  their  questions  definitely  answered.  From  other 
counties  the  reply  in  substance  is:  the  book  business  is  so  mixed 
that  definite  information  can  be  gained  from  but  few  clerks.  Most 
of  them  are  keeping  few  accounts  of  sales,  and  the  proceeds  will  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  books,  but  the  exact  loss  can  never 
be  known. 

To  the  question,  how  many  districts  did  not  receive  their  books 
in  time  for  the  schools  of  last  summer,  the  exact  figures  are  122. 
In  addition  to  these  are  such  replies  as  the  following:  “Several.” 

“In  case  of  all  the  districts  that  ordered  the  books  they  did  not 
arrive  on  time.”  “All  that  ordered  this  spring,”  is  the  reply  from 
two  counties.  “No  books  in  1880  have  been  received  on  time. 
Nearly  half  the  districts  did  not  receive  the  books  in  time  for  the 
summer  schools.”  The  exact  figures  in  these  counties  would  more 
than  double  the  figures  given.  The  import  of  this  is  that  after 
requisitions  for  books  were  made  upon  the  contractor,  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  elapsed  before  the  books  reached  the  counties  for  which 
they  were  intended.  In  one  county,  where  the  superintendent 
reports  fifty-seven  districts  of  this  kind,  it  was  just  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  State  Superintendent’s  requisition  to  the  time 
of  shipment  by  the  contractor.  Those  schools  went  through  their 
summer  term  either  with  almost  no  books,  or  by  violating  the  law 
and  using  such  books  of  other  series  as  could  be  found.  This  fail- 
ure of  the  contractor  to  fill  orders  promptly  accounts  for  the  an- 
swers to  the  next  question  of  the  circular:  How  many  packages 
of  books  for  districts  remain  in  the  auditor’s  office  V The  answer 
is  144. 

Most  of  these  districts  refuse  to  receive  these  books,  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  come  in  time  for  the  summer  schools.  In 
many  sucli  districts  jiarents  bought  books  of  agents,  and  as  clerks 
onlored  by  guess,  without  any  pledges  from  parents  to  take  the 
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books,  they  have  become  a double  supply,  and  clerks  will  not  re- 
ceive them  from  county  auditors,  although  their  districts  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  them.  In  one  instance  the  clerk  ac- 
cepted the  delayed  package,  costing  |d5.50,  but  he  could  sell  only 
$1.23  worth  of  books,  parents  having  bought  elsewhere.  The  bal- 
ance he  has  on  hand  and  writes  to  his  county  superintendent  to 
know  what  he  shall  do  with  “ the  trash.”  In  some  counties  pack- 
ages ordered  two  years  ago  remain  in  the  county  office.  One  audi- 
tor having  fifteen  packages  on  hand  informs  me  that  the  feelings 
of  the  district  are  such  that  they  will  let  the  books  rot  in  his  office 
rather  than  take  them. 

To  the  question.  How  many  clerks  in  your  county  have  neg- 
lected to  give  bonds?  the  figures  are  378.  In  one  instance  a clerk 
of  this  class  made  large  orders  and  sold  not  only  to  his  own  dis- 
trict, but  to  two  or  three  adjoining  districts,  accumulated  $130  and 
left  the  country,  taking  the  money  with  him.  Cases  of  similar 
defalcation  will  be  sure  to  occur  in  other  clerks  of  this  unbound 
class,  and  others  will  fail  to  report  the  entire  proceeds  of  sales. 
The  amount  of  such  losses  cannot  be  definitely  calculated,  but  it 
will  be  large. 

Another  question  is.  How  many  districts  have  made  their  orders 
too  large  for  a year?  The  exact  figures  in  reply  are  143.  In  ad- 
dition are  such  answers  as  these:  “Nearly  all.”  “More  than 

half.”  “ Quite  a large  number.”  Many  have  ordered  unsuitable 
books  that  can  never  be  sold.  In  one  district,  with  only  thirteen 
scholars,  the  clerk  ordered,  of  readers,  12  First,  24  Second,  24 
Third,  12  Fourth,  and  18  Higher.  His  whole  bill  was  $90,  and  at 
the  usual  rate  of  taxation  in  the  district,  it  will  require  the  entire 
levy  for  five  years  to  pay  the  bill.  Another  clerk  says:  “ I sup- 
posed that  I must  order  some  books  of  all  kinds  on  the  list,  and  I 
find  that  I have  $25  worth  of  kinds  that  cannot  be  sold.”  This 
wasteful  excess  in  orders  has  been  largel}^  increased  in  many  coun- 
ties by  circulars  to  district  clerks  from  the  contractor,  urging  them 
to  be  sure  to  make  their  orders  large  enough  for  a year’s  supply. 
Many  foreign-born  clerks,  fearing  the  threatened  penalty  in  case 
of  neglect  to  order,  have  ordered  indiscriminately,  including  kinds 
of  books  not  used  in  their  schools.  One  superintendent  informs 
me  that  fifty  clerks  in  his  county,  infiuenced  by  the  circulars  in 
question,  have  made  excessive  and  unwise  orders,  and  adds:  “Seri- 
ous loss  must  result  therefrom.” 

In  how  many  districts  have  books  been  sold  on  credit  ? is  an- 
other question.  The  figures  in  answer  are  some  100,  to  which  we 
are  to  add  from  other  counties  such  replies  as  the  following:  “In 

nearly  all,”  say  three  counties.  “Probably  in  most  districts.” 
“About  one-half.”  Some  clerks  have  supposed  that  the  books  are 
to  be  given  away,  and  have  allowed  children  to  help  themselves  at 
pleasure.  The  losses  that  will  occur  from  trusting  children  with 
books  under  the  promise,  “Father  will  pay  you  next  week,”  may 
be  inferred  from  a single  instance:  “The  clerk  of  District  No.  23, 

in -this  county’,  ordered  $100  worth  of  books,  and  sold  $72  worth 
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on  credit.  D3ong  suddenly,  it  was  found  that  he  had  on  hand 
only  $20,  as  money  collected  on  sales.  Of  the  remaining  $52  no 
record  can  be  found  to  show  from  whom  it  is  due,  and  the  district 
treasury  is  short  to  that  extent.”  The  people  will  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  their  losses  from  such  loose  management, 
which  is  and  ever  must  be  a certain  incident  of  the  law,  when 
they  shall  find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  taxes  to  replace  money 
that  has  disappeared  in  this  way. 

A final  question  asks  superintendents  to  estimate  the  losses  in 
their  counties  from  the  sources  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Numbers  have  replied  in  definite  figures  ranging  from  $27  to 
$500.  Others  reply  as  follows:  “At  least  one-third  of  the 

cost  of  the  hooks.  The  losses  will  add  one-third  to  first  cost. 
The  accounts  are  badly  mixed  and  the  loss  will  he  great.  I can- 
not make  an  exact  estimate,  but  the  loss  in  districts  will  be  large. 
Sales  will  fall  short  of  cost  in  nearly  all  our  districts.  Ten  per 
cent,  on  first  cost.  It  is  impossible  to  tell.  Large,  hut  cannot 
make  an  exact  estimate.” 

From  data  of  this  kind  it  is  evident  that  the  waste  and  loss  in 
school  districts,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
are  much  greater  than  the  extra  expense  required  of  State  officials 
to  set  it  in  motion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
per  cent,  that  must  be  added  to  the  prices  named  in  the  law  to  in- 
dicate the  actual  cost  of  the  books  to  the  people.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  law  for  the  past  two  years  has  made  school  books  dear, 
rather  than  cheap,  and  we  can  never  realize  any  better  result 
under  the  law.  Its  native  depravity  exceeds  the  original  sin  in  the 
theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  depravity  innate,  inherent,  insep- 
arable, incapable  of  regeneration  and  sure  to  work  out  waste  and 
loss  for  which  there  can  be  no  remedy  while  the  law  remains  in 
force. 


REPORTS  OF  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING, 


The  state  educational  department  has  no  authority  to  demand 
reports  from  schools  not  under  the  pecuniary  patronage  of  the 
State.  But  recognizing  a general  harmony  between  such  institu- 
tions and  our  public  schools,  I issued  a circular  soliciting  reports 
and  sent  it  early  in  the  summer  to  all  such  institutions  within  my 
knowledge,  except  to  a few  that  have  in  past  years  refused  to 
report.  The  following  schools,  reporting  this  year,  are  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  prepared  for  the  printer. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  SEMINARY, 
as  it  is  called  in  its  charter,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


PATRONS. 

Rt.  Rev.  THOS.  L.  GRACE,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

Rt.  Rev.  RUPERT  SEIDENBUSCH,  0.  S.  B.,  D.  D., 

Bishop,  St.  Cloud. 

Rt.  Rev.  MARTIN  MARTY,  0.  S.  B.,  D.  D., 

Bishop,  Yankton,  D.  T. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Right  Rev.  ALEXIUS  EDELBROCK,  0.  S.  B.,  President. 
Very  Rev.  PETER  ENGEL,  0.  S.  B.,  Procurator. 

Very  Rev.  NORBERT  HOFBAUER,  0.  S.  B.,  Secretary. 

FACULTY  AND  OTHER  COLLEGE  OFFICERS. 

Rt.  Rev.  ALEXIS  EDELBROCK,  0.  S.  B.,  President. 

Rev.  ULRIC  NORTHMAN,  0.  S.  B.,  A.  M., Vice-President. 
Professor  of  English,  U.  S.  History  and  Music, 

Very  Rev.  NORBERT  HOFBAUER,  0.  S.  B.,  M.  A., 
Principal  'of  Commercial  Department. 

Very  Rev.  PETER  ENGEL,  0.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

Rev.  FRANCIS  MERSHMAN,  0.  S.  B.,  D.  D., 

Prefect  of  Studies,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Mathematics  and  Telegraphy. 
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Rev.  ANTHONY  CASPER,  0.  S.  B., 

Professor  of  English. 

Rev.  SIMPLICIUS  WIMMER,  0.  S.  B., 

Professor  af  Moral  Theology,  Hermeneutics,  Liturgy  and  Latin. 

Rev.  ledger  EHRENS,  0.  S.  B., 

Professor  of  Latin.  Greek  and  German. 

Rev.  XAVIER  WHITE,  0.  S.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  Literature,  Elocution,  Mathematics  and 
Evidences  of  Religmi. 

Rev.  BEDE  NORTHMAN,  0.  S.  B., 

Professor  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Latin. 

Rev.  OTHMAR  ERREN,  0.  S.  B., 

Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Arithmetic  and,  English. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS. 

ILDEPHONSE  MOLITOR,  0.  S.  B. 
JOHN  KATZNER,  0.  S.  B. 
MARTIN  SCHMITT,  0.  S.  B. 
ALFRED  MAYER,  0.  S.  B. 
JEROME  HEIDER,  0.  S.  B. 
THOMAS  BORGERDING,  0.  S.  B. 
CONRAD  GLATZMAIER,  0.  S.  B. 
URBAN  FISCHER,  0.  S.  B. 
PLACIDUS  WINGERTER,  0.  S.  B. 


PREFECTS  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


Rev.  GREGORY  STEIL,  0.  S.  B. 
Rev.  BEDE  NORTHMAN,  0.  S.  B. 
Rev.  OTHMAR  ERREN,  0.  S.  B. 
ILDEPHONSE  MOLITOR,  0.  S.  B. 


Hon.  D.  Burt,  Siijperintenclent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  invitation,  we  send  you  the  following 
short  account  of  the  working  and  progress  of  our  institution. 
Since  last  writing  you,  now  two  years,  there  has  been  no  material 
change  made  in  our  curriculum.  Then  we  adopted  a thorough 
course  of  studies  in  each  department,  and  we  have  strictly  adhered 
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to  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  whims,  or  silly  objec- 
tions of  inexperience,  or  unwise  ambition.  Results  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  our  action. 

Our  literary  department  has  made  a decided  advance.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  pupils  remain  long  enough  to  make  a com- 
plete course,  and  our  arrangement  affords  them  the  necessary  facil- 
ities. To  English  and  German  we  give  special  attention,  because 
they  are  the  useful  languages;  to  the  study  of  Greek  we  have 
assigned  more  time,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  preparing  for 
scientific  studies.  Knowledge  that  can  be  quickly  utilized  is  more 
eagerly  sought ; yet,  in  our  scientific  department,  we  have  a larger 
number  of  pupils  than  formerly,  and  we  expect  that  number  to 
increase  as  the  community  in  which  we  live  grows  older. 

Our  commercial  department  is  a decided  success.  It  supplies 
many  merchants  of  the  Northwest  with  needed  help,  and  it  opens 
to  our  intelligent,  industrious  young  men  an  avenue  to  affluence. 
The  number  of  graduates  encourages  us  to  continue  on  the  plan 
begun,  and  the  positions  which  many  of  our  former  pupils  hold 
will  incite  others  to  imitation. 

After  careful  examination  of  many  text  books,  and  having  tried 
not  a few,  we  have  adopted  a set  from  among  the  best  recom- 
mended, and,  seemingly,  best  adapted;  these  we  will  continue  to 
use  without  alteration,  except,  perhaps,  in  a few  points  where  a 
professor  is  certain  that  a change  will  be  beneficial.  For  young 
students  there  seems  to  be  a good  deal  in  the  name,  hence  we 
oppose  changing,  at  least  until  the  student  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  comprehend  that  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  name  of  a thing, 
as  in  the  thing  named. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  look  forward  confidently  to  a brilliant 
future,  and  will  continue  our  best  efforts  to  disseminate  the  bene- 
fits of  sound  education. 


Number  of  pupils 145 

Number  of  professors 11 

Number  of  assistants 9 

Length  of  school  year,  in  weeks 40 


We  respectfully  submit  the  above  report. 
August  20th,  1880. 


XAVIER  WHITE. 
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CATHOLIC  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  NEW  ULM. 

The  following  is  a brief  report  of  the  Catholic  Parochial  Schools 
of  this  city: 

The  school  building,  a neat  brick  edifice  valued  at  about  $8,000, 
was  completed  during  the  year  1873,  since  which  time  school  has 
been  in  session  ten  months  each  year.  For  about  two  years  the 
schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Berghold,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity  who  have  since  had  the  entire  management  of 
the  schools. 

During  the  past  school  year  there  were  150  pupils  enrolled,  and 
of  this  number  144  were  of  German  parentage,  while  6 were  Irish, 
Twenty  pupils  from  abroad  were  in  attendance  during  the  year. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  different  English  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools,  also  in  German 
reading,  German  grammar,  German  penmanship  and  religion. 
Drawing  is  also  taught  to  a portion  of  the  school.  Embroidering 
and  crocheting  are  taught  to  nearly  all  female  pupils,  while  a por- 
tion of  the  same  are  also  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Tuition  is  fixed  at  50  cents  per  month  for  those  who  attend  the 
regular  day  sessions  of  the  school. 


SEABURY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 
Faribault,  Rice  County,  Mimiesota. 


Value  of  school  buildings $40,000 

Amount  of  actual  endowment $30,000 

Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year 26 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 5 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 38 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL, 
Faribault,  Minn, 


Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year 100 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 11 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 36 
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ST.  OLAF’S  SCHOOL,  NORTHFIELD. 


Value  of  school  buildings $25,000 

Actual  endowment 50 

Value  of  libraiy 100 

Value  of  all  poperty $30,000 

Number  of  different  pupils  last  year 74 

Number  of  teachers 4 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 40 


This  institution  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
but  is  not  intended  to  be  a nursery  for  that  denomination.  It  is 
governed  by  Christian  principles,  and  especially  adapted  to  tKe 
wants  of  the  Norwegian- American  youth,  although  the  terms  of 
admission  are  not  confined  to  any  nationality. 

TH.  N.  MOHN, 
Principal. 


GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  ST.  PETER. 


Value  of  school  buildings $ 25,000 

Value  of  apparatus $ 2,000 

V alue  of  library $ 500 

Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year,  98  male,  12  female 110 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 3 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 36 


REV.  J.  P.  NYQUIST, 
Principal. 


HAUGE’S  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY,  RED  WING. 


Value  of  school  buildings $ 30,000 

N umber  of  different  pupils 70 

Number  of  teachers 5 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks ' 34 


The  pupils  in  this  school  are  all  males,  and  Norwegians. 

J.  EISTUNSEN, 

Principal. 
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AUGSBURG  SEMINARY, 
Mimieapolis,  Minn. 


Value  of  school  building’s $ 20,000 

V alue  of  library $ 500 

Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year 101 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 6 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 33 


GEORG  SVERDRUP, 
Principal. 


BALDWIN  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  1880-1881. 

The  Baldwin  School,  which  was  opened  in  June,  1853,  is  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  Macalester  College.  The  next  term 
will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  A.  D.  1880. 

The  aim  of  the  appended  course  of  study  is  to  prepare  boys  to 
enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  college,  or  to  fit  them  for  busi- 
ness positions.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  every  thing  merely 
ornamental  will  be  assigned  to  a secondary  place. 

SUBORDINATE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  will  be  organized  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  first  classes  of  the  regular  course,  to  prepare 
themselves  in  geography,  elementary  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to  spelling 
and  reading.  Each  class  will  be  constantly  drilled  in  elocution. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

will  consist  of  three  terms,  of  twelve  weeks  each.  Students  will 
be  received  at  any  time,  if  qualified  to  enter  existing  classes.  Pro- 
motion and  gradation  will  depend  upon  proficiency. 


English,  or  Business  Course,  per  term $8  00 

Classical  Course,  per  term 9 00 


One-half  of  the  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  the  rest 
at  the  middle  of  each  term. 
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There  is  a gymnasium,  40x100  feet,  in  the  building,  and  a small 
fee  will  he  charged,  each  term,  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  appa- 
ratus and  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

ROOMS. 

The  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms  are  ample.  According  to 
situation,  students  can  obtain  rooms  at  the  nominal  price  of  20, 
and  25  cents  a week.  For  furnished  rooms,  there  will  he  an  addi- 
tional charge. 

Students  not  identified  with  families  in  the  city,  are  expected  to 
room  in  the  college  building,  and  a judicious  personal  supervision 
of  their  in  and  out-door  life  will  be  extended.  Excursions  at 
proper  times  will  be  arranged  to  places  of  interest. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES, 

Every  day,  the  school  will  he  opened  by  reading  verses  from  the 
Bible  and  a brief  prayer.  Students,  who  room  in  the  building, 
will  be  required  to  be  present  at  prayers,  after  tea,  and  subject  to. 
the  regulations  for  study.  On  Sunday  morning,  they  will  attend 
worship  in  some  church  designated  by  the  parents  or  principal. 
In  the  afternoon,  there  will  be  a chapel  service  for  all  students. 

On  Monday  morning,  there  will  be  Bible  study,  and  the  Greek 
Testament  will  be  used  when  practicable. 

BOARD. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  plain  and  healthful  food  can 
be  had  in  the  building  at  f 2.75  a week.  Day  board  in  families  can 
be  had  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a week. 

Parents  and  guardians  will  be  notified  of  all  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a well-regulated  family.  Pupils,  coming  from  other  schools, 
are  expected  to  bring  certificates  of  moral  character. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Principal 
of  the  Baldwin  School. 

Rev.  ROCKWOOD  MACQUESTEN,  A.  M., 

Macalester  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WESLEYAN  METHODIST  SEMINARY,  WASIOJA.  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

E.  G.  Paine,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

This  mstitution  was  founded  and  the  building  erected  during  the 
years  1858-60.  It  is  therefore  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  September  8,  1880,  it  will  enter  upon  its  eighth  year 
under  the  present  management  and  name. 

Although  the  Seminary  is  controlled  by  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
no  sectarian  influences  are  felt  by  the  students,  but  all  are  welcomed 
on  the  common  plane  of  Christian  love  and  duty.  It  is  a Christian 
institution.  Its  Trustees  and  Faculty  believe  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  in  no  way  affects  moral  character,  but  merely  in- 
creases pov^er  without  increasing  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong — 
the  arbiter  of  human  action.  They  believe  that  knowledge  is  as 
fully  power  for  evil  as  for  good  ; hence  the  necessity  of  moral  and 
religious  influences.  They  believe  in  the  trinity  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  Divine  nature.  They  assert,  in  the  motto  on 
the  diploma  of  the  institution,  that  Education  is  Development-  - 
Physical,  Mental,  Spiritual.”  They  strive  to  develop  these  three 
elements  in  well  balanced  harmony,  offering  the  following 

ADVANTAGES. 

Physical. — Comfortable  rooms  with  good  ventilation  ; means  of 
exercise  ; care,  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  over  the  health  and 
habits  of  the  students. 

Mental. — Thorough  drill  in  common  English  branches  until 
such  proficiency  is  attained  as  will  entitle  to  a second  grade  certifi- 
cate for  teaching.  At  this  stage  of  his  advancement,  four  courses 
of  study  are  open  to  the  student  : 

Two,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  are  preparatory  to  college. 
Two,  the  Academic  and  the  English,  are  arranged  for  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  attend  any  higher  institution. 

The  Classical  and  the  Scientific  courses  are  each  three  years  in 
length  and  fit  for  their  respective  courses  in  college  or  university. 
The  Academic  requires  five  years,  and  affords  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  a college  course  to  those  who  think  they  must  shorten  the 
time  to  be  spent  upon  their  education.  The  English  occupies  three 
years,  and  is  arranged  as  a business  and  normal  course,  for  those 
who  can  afford  a short  time  only  to  prepare  for  business  or  teach- 
ing. 

(Vol.  2.) 
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• In  view  of  the  great  advantage  of  a well-balanced  education,  all 
students  are  advised  to  pursue  one  of  the  above  named  courses; 
yet,  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  the  student  is  allowed  to 
take  an  Eclectic  course  consisting  of  such  subjects  as  he  may  be 
prepared  to  study  with  profit. 

A thorough  course  is  offered  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
Music. 

These  advantages  are  supplemented  by  a reading  room  and  lit- 
erary societies. 

The  following  graphic  representation  of  the  relation  of  our 
courses  may  be  helpful: 


CLASSICAL, 

College 
^ Preparatory 

'ij 

3 years. 

SCIENTIFIC, 

Courses. 

Common 

3 years. 

ACADEMIC. 

English  £ 

5 years. 

• 

ENGLISH, 

Finishing 
! Courses. 

Branches.  | 

3 years. 

ECLECTIC, 

MUSIC. 

3/om/.— In  our  quiet  village,  entirely  free  from  the  liquor  pest, 
there  are  few  temptations  to  evil-doing.  The  student  lives  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Christian  reforms,  and  is  surrounded  with  warm 
religious  influences. 

EXPENSES. 

Boat’d  in  private  families  is  furnished  at  from  |2  to  $3  a week, 
the  usual  price  being  $2.50.  Many  students  reduce  their  expenses 
to  nominal  sums  by  boarding  themselves,  boarding  in  clubs,  or 
Avorking  for  all  or  part  of  their  board. 

TUITION. 


l^riniarv,  branchos,  per  term 

Common  Knglish,  “ “ 

$3.00 

4.00 

Hig’her  En^^lish,  • “ “ 

5.00 

Laniruaires.  “ ‘‘  

7.00 

Instrumental  Music,  (24  lessons) 

Incidentals,  per  term 

8.00 

1.00 
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CALENDAR,  1880-81. 

Fall  Term,  13  weeks,  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  8. 

Winter  Term,  13  weeks,  begins  Wednesday,  Dec.  15. 

Spring  Term,  12  weeks,  begins  Wednesday,  March  22. 
Graduating  Exercises,  Wednesday,  June  14. 

LOCATION. 

Wasioja  is  in  Dodge  County,  five  miles  northeast  of  Dodge 
Center,  a station  on  the  Winona  & St.  Peter  R.  R.  Daily  stage 
and  mails  connect  the  two  places. 

Value  of  buildings  and  site $19,700.00 

Actual  endowment $14,128.50 

Value  of  apparatus $ 200.00 

Value  of  library $ 100.00 

Number  of  pupils  last  year 100 

Number  of  teachers 3 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 38 


HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY. 


FACULTY. 

REV.  D.  C.  JOHN,  I).  D.,  President, 
Ethics  and  Psijchology. 

REV.  C.  F.  BRADLEY,  A.  M., 

A ncient  Languages. 

HELEN  SUTHERLAND,  A.  M., 
Mathematics. 

C.  F.MEARKLE,  A.M., 
Xatural  Scioice. 

JOHN  ICKLER,  A.  B., 

(re)' man. 

F.  W.  H.  PRIENO, 

Vocal  and  Inst}‘}unentad  Music. 

MRS.  T.  E.  KNOX, 

Di'au'ing  and  Pai)iting. 

J.  M.  LICHTENBERGER. 
PJlocution. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


HISTORY. 

This  institution,  founded  in  the  year  1851,  was  originally  lo- 
cated at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  where  it  continued  in  successful  opera- 
tion until  the  year  1869.  Oppressed  by  financial  embarrassment 
the  trustees  reluctantly  concluded  to  close  the  school  until  an  ade- 
quate endowment  could  be  secured.  The  school  once  closed,  it 
was  determined  to  move  it  to  a more  central  location,  and,  after 
much  indecision  and  delay  the  present  site,  nearly  midway  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis^  was  agreed  upon.  The  foundation  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  in  May  1873,  but  in  consequence  of 
many  unforeseen  difficulties  and  the  great  financial  revulsion  which 
occurred  immediately  thereafter,  it  was  not  completed  until  July 
1880.  It  is  an  elegant  and  imposing  structure  70  feet  long,  130 
feet  wide,  five  stories  in  height,  and  is  heated  by  steam  through- 
out. It  occupies  a beautiful  location  on  Snelling  avenue  about 
fifty  rods  from  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & Manatoba  R.  R.  Seven 
boarding  houses  have  already  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college  building  forming  the  nucleus  of  a village  to  be  called 
Hamline  ii/honor  of  the  founder  of  the  University.  A post  office 
has  already  been  established  there,  and  the  railroad  company  have 
erected  a small  station  house  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
and  visitors. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  institution  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
denominational  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  is  designed  to 
furnish  such  parents  as  desire  it,  a course  of  study  and  discipline  in 
harmony  with  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  give  instructions  of  a more 
decidedly  religious  character  than  is  allowable  in  a purely  secular 
institution.  Believing  that  heart  culture  is  as  essential  as  head 
culture  to  a proper  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  we  aim  to 
secure  moral  and  religious  growth  simultaneously  with  intellectual 
development;  and  this  we  propose  to  do  in  no  narrow  or  offensive- 
ly denominational  spirit,  but  on  the  broad  and  liberal  basis  of  a 
common  Christianity. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  aboTit  the  same  as  that  of  the  better  class 
of  colleges  in  the  middle  and  western  states.  Two  courses  are  at 
the  option  of  the  student,  the  full  classical  and  the  Latin  scientific. 
The  pre])aratory  course  embraces  three  years  study  and  prepares 
for  the  Freshman  class.  The  college  course  embraces  four  years, 
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classified  according  to  the  time-honored  custom.  Students  who  are 
averse  to  higher  mathematics  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  equiva- 
lent in  language,  science,  literature  or  art.  Excellence  in  music, 
drawing,  painting  and  elocution  will  be  accepted  from  young  ladies 
in  lieu  of  the  same;  but  in  all  cases,  however  much  the  studies 
may  vary,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  represent  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  labor. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  are  no  dormitories  in  the  building.  A few  students  are 
now  accomodated  in  it,  but  this  arrangement  is  only  temporary. 
A Ladies’  Home  will  be  established  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  by 
that  time  a sufficient  number  of  boarding  houses  will  be  erected  to 
accommodate  the  young  men.  So  far  as  possible  boarding  and 
lodging  are  left  to  the  students  to  manage  for  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  preferences  and  means.  Some  board  with  fami- 
lies; others  board  in  clubs;  others  hire  rooms  and  board  them- 
selves. The  cost  varies  from  $1.75  to  $3.50  per  week. 

TUITION. 


College  Course,  per  term $10 

Preparatory  Course,  per  term * 8 

Incidentals,  per  term 2 


Music,  Drawing-,  Painting-  and  Elocution,  extra. 


The  school  opened  September  22  with  sixty  pupils,  classified  as 
follows : 


Freshmen 5 

3 Preparatory 8 

2 “ 23 

1 “ 24 


CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term  opened  Sept.  22,  1880. 

Fall  Term  closes  Dec.  22,  1880. 

Winter  Term  commences  Jan.  5,  1881. 
Winter  Term  closes  March  23,  1881. 
Spring  Term  commences  March  24,  1881. 
Spring  Term  closes  June  16,  1881. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 

Locafecl  on  Third  St.,  St.  Paul. 


FACULTY. 

ALEX.  J.  STONE,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Gyncecologij,  and  M.edical  Jtirispmdeme. 

FRANCIS  ATWOOD,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

CHAS.  A.  WHEATON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

JAS.  DAVENPORT,  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

F.  DEDOLPH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Dermatology. 

JAY  OWENS,  M.  D., 

Professorof  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.^  Diseases  of  Throat. 

TALBOT  JONES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

ERNST  F.  HORST,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Orthopcedic  Surgery. 

* F.  A.  DUNSMOOR,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 


GEO.  F.  WEITBRECHT,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

The  academic  year  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octoi^er, 
.and  ends  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May. 


TERMS.. 

The  fees  are  $50  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Anatomy,  including  material,  $10  per  term. 
Matriculation  and  other  examinations,  free. 
No  charge  for  diploma. 

No  charge  for  hospital  tickets. 


HIGH  FOREST,  M.  E.  SEMINARY. 
Rei\  L.  df..  Principal. 


Value  of  buildings $ 5,000 

Value  of  apparatus $ 100 

V alue  of  library $ 50 

Value  of  all  property,  including  endowments $ 5,500 

Number  of  pupils 48 

Number  of  teachers 8 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 89 


High  Forest  Seminary  has  tour  courses  of  study.  A full  Aca- 
demic College,  Preparatory,  Academic  with  Latin,  and  a Normal 
and  business  course. 

The  Institution  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  center  of  a rich  ag- 
ricultural district,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Rochester  and  ten 
miles  north  of  Grrand  Meadow.  No  saloons  within  a radius  of 
ten  miles. 

Tuition  in  the  Common  English  branches  for  term  of  12  weeks 
$6.  For  Higher  English  and  Classics,  $7.  Tuition  for  fifteen 
weeks  term,  $7,  and  $8.  Music  with  use  of  instrument,  40  cents 
per  single  lessson. 

Board  can  be  had  at  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  week. 
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MINNESOTA  ACADEMY,  OWATONNA. 


Value  of  school  building's $ 4,000 

Amount  of  actual  endowment $ 6,000 

V alue  of  library $ 500 

Total  value  of  property  including  endowment $ 14,000 

Number  different  pupils  last  year 210 

Number  of  teachers 5 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 40 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

The  course  of  study  of  this  department  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  fitting  students  for  college,  and  comprises  an 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  entering  the  best  colleges.  It  is 
intended  that  this  department  shall  be  equal  to  the]  demands  of 
the  most  advanced  standard  of  classical  scholarship  in^’fhis  conn- 
try. 


LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  college  in  all  the 
regular  lines  of  study  except  in  Greek;  German  and  additional 
scientific  studies  have  been  here  introduced. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

The  course  presented  in  this  department  offers  every  opportunity 
for  the  completion  of  a higher  English  education.  Many  students 
do  not  expect  to  enter  college,  who  at  the  same  time  desire  to 
pursue  a comprehensive  and  thorough  course  of  study;  this  desire 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Academy  to  gratify. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

While  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Academy  to  establish  itself  by 
means  of  its  College  Preparatory  and  Academic  departments,  there 
has  been  prepared  an  English  Course  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  students  as  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  other 
courses.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  in  this  department  to 
the  English  studies  of  the  common  schools.  No  entrance  exami- 
nation will  be  required  for  this  course.  Students  will  enter  such 
classes  as  their  attainments  will  allow. 

The  above  courses  of  study  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the 
case  of  those  students  expecting  to  take  a thorough  course;  but 
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for  the  accommodation  of  students  special  classes  will  be  formed 
as  occasion  may  demand. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

For'the  College  Preparatory  Course,  students  will  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Arithmetic,  United  States  History,  Po- 
litical and  Physical  Greography,  Algebra,  as  far  as  equations,  En- 
glish Grrammar,  and  Spelling. 

For  the  Academic  Course,  students  will  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Political  Geogra- 
phy, Grammar,  and  Spelling. 

Executive  Committee — Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Rev.  Erastus 
Westcott,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Hill.  Myron  A.  Fredenburg,  Esq.,  Philo 
Bliss,  Esq. 

Finance  Committee — Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  Pres.,  Rev.  Erastus 
Westcott,  Treas.,  W.  C.  Durkee,  Esq.,  Sec’y,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilcox, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Wood,  T.  W.  Stebbins,  Esq..  E.  Kimball,  Esq. 

Note:  The  report  of  this  institution  is  very  imperfect,  no  account  of  terms, 
or  rates  for  tuition,  or  cost  of  board.  The  leaves  torn  from  catalogues  and  sent 
me  contain  none  of  these  items,  neither  does  it  appear  who  sent  what  I re- 
ceived. 

D.  Burt. 


CARLETON  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Strong,  D.  I).,  President. 

This  institution  has,  in  general,  four  departments:  The  Collegi- 
ate, the  Preparatory,  the  English,  and  the  Musical — all  of  which 
are  open  on  equal  terms  to  students  of  either  sex,  irrespective  of 
race,  nationality,  or  denominational  preferences.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  college  to  provide  an  education,  liberal  and  thorough,  embrac- 
ing not  only  mental  discipline,  but  moral  culture,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a symmetrical  Christian  character.  It  is  not  designed  to 
be  sectarian,  or  denominational,  in  any  of  its  methods  or  influ- 
ences: but  distinctly  and  earnestly  evangelical. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

In  addition  to  all  preparatory  work,  the  college  now  presents  an 
English  or  academic  course,  and  three  full  collegiate  courses — 
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classical,  literary  and  scientific — each  covering  four  years;  a musi- 
cal course,  and  also  a special  or  post-graduate  course  in  pure  math- 
ematics and  astronomy. 

The  English  course  is  arranged  for  those  v^hose  time  and  means 
will  not  allow  them  to  secure  a thorough  collegiate  education.  To 
commence  this,  or  the  preparatory  courses,  only  such  advancement 
is  necessar}^  as  will  enable  the  student  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 
For  these  m exammation  is  required.  The  studies  of  the  first  term 
are:  Olney’s  Science  of  Arithmetic,  English  Grrammar.  and  Latin 
Grammar  and  Reader,  or  United  States  History. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces  the  usual  four  years  of  classical 
study,  and  requires  three  years  of  preparatory  work. 

The  Literary  Course  occupies  the  same  time  as  the  Classical,  and 
differs  from  it  only  by  substituting  literary  and  scientific  studies 
for  Greek. 

The  Scientific  Course,  omitting  all  Greek,  and  all  the  Latin  sub- 
sequent to  its  Freshman  year,  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  and,  after  two  years  of  preparation,  continues  four 
years. 

Graduates  from  these  three  Collegiate  courses  receive,  respec- 
tively, the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Literature  and 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Students  from  the  Preparatory  Department  will  not  be  required 
to  pass  examination  in  studies  in  which  their  rank  is  8.5  or  over. 
All  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Classical  Course  will  be 
required  to  pass  a written  examination  in  the  following  branches: 

Enylish — Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  United  States  History, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History. 

MatJiematics-- Arithmetic^  Olney’s  Algebra  to  Part  III,  Geom- 
etry, Bix  books. 

Latin — Harkness’  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness’  Latin  Composition 
to  Part  HI  ; Caesar,  two  books  ; Cicero,  six  orations  ; Virgil,  five 
books  of  the  iEneid. 

Greek—  (jr^ok  Grammar,  Jones’  Greek  Prose  Composition,  20 
sections;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  three  books:  Homer’s  Iliad,  two 
books. 

For  admission  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Courses,  somewhat 
similar  examinations-  modified  by  the  omission  of  Greek  and  the 
introduction  of  some  special  studies — are  required. 

Wliile  students  are  advised  to  enter  upon  some  regular  course, 
they  arelnot  required  to  do  so^  but  may  select  from  the  different 
courses  such  branches  as  are  regularly  taught;  due  regard  being 
paid  to  their  present  attainments  and  the  length  of  time  to  be 
s])ent  in  study. 

Lessons,  lectures,  and  practical  exercises  in  elocution  are  regu- 
larly given,  embracing  vocal  gymnastics,  voice  and  articulation,  and 
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expression;  and  rhetorical  exercises  are  statedly  held,  consisting  of 
essays,  debates,  readings,  recitations,  declamations  and  orations. 
All  instruction  in  this  department  is  gratuitous. 

Practical  lectures  upon  exercise,  diet  and  kindred  topics  are  given 
from  time  to  time. 

Special  facilities  are  afforded  for  astronomical  study,  the  observ- 
atory being  supplied  with  a completeset  of  the  best  astronomical 
and  meteorological  apparatus,  including  a fine  telescope  of  8 ^ 
inch  aperture  and  lOJ  feet  focal  length. 

In  the  Musical  Department  instruction  is  given  upon  the  piano 
forte,  organ  and  cabinet  organ;  in  chorus  singing,  notation,  and 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  A large,  two  manuel,  pedal  organ  offers 
facilities  for  the  study  of  pedal  playing,  choir  accompaniment,  vol- 
untaries. and  the  better  class  of  organ  music. 

In  chorus  singing,  two  classes  are  taught — one  elementary  and 
one  advanced,  but  both  free. 

ladies’  department. 

Ladies  either  reside  Avith  their  teachers  at  Ladies'  Hall,  or  select 
mich  other  boarding  places  in  the  town  as  they  may  prefer,  but 
both  sexes  meet  in  all  general  exercises,  are  instructed  in  the  same 
classes,  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  may  take  the  same  degrees. 

The  supervision  of  the  Ladies’  Department  is  committed  to  the 
Preceptress,  who  seeks  to  direct  the  formation  of  personal  habits 
and  deportment,  and  to  promote  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
welfare  of  those  under  her  care. 

BOARDING  department. 

The  boarding  department  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  college 
family  at  Ladies’  Hall,  are  committed  to  the  responsible  direction 
of  the  matron,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  executive 
committee.  It  is  designed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  secure  for  every 
young  lady  entering  the  family,  the  influences  and  privileges  of  a 
Christian  home.  All  the  lady  teachers  reside  there  and  board  at 
the  same  table  with  the  students.  Gentlemen  students  who  prefer 
to  do  so  may  also  take  their  meals  at  Ladies’  Hall.  It  is  not 
designed  to  make  the  boarding  hall  a source  of  profit  to  the  col- 
lege, but  to  furnish  to  teachers  and  students  good  and  acceptable 
board,  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate. 

EXPENSES. 


Board  in  College  building,  per  week  (tea  and  coffee  extra) $2.50 

Tuition — Higher  English  and  Classics,  Fall  Term 9.00 

— “ “ “ “ Winter  and  Sprmg  Terms,  each.  7.50 

Tuition — Common  English,  Fall  Term 7.00 

“ — “ “ Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  each 5.50 

Room  rent,  per  term Ij.OO 

Incidentals,  per  term 1.00 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


IM 


EXTRAS. 


Tuition — Piano  or  cabinet  organ,  per  lesson  of  one-half  hour 50 

Tuition — Cultivation  of  the  voice,  “ ” “ “ “ “ 50 

Use  of  piano  or  organ,  per  term,  one  hour  each  day 2.00 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  OFFICERS,  1880-81. 

REV.  JAMES  W.  STRONG,  D.  D. 

President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and,  Moral  Philosophy. 

HORACE  GOODHUE,  Jr.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Greek,  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

WM.  W.  PAYNE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the 

Observatory. 

MISS  MARGARET  J.  EVANS,  A.  M., 

Preceptress  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Modern 
Languages. 

LYMAN  B.  SPERRY,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology  and  Physiology. 

JOHN  B.  CLARK,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History. 

REV.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  and  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

DWIGHT  C.  RICE, 

Professor  of  Music. 

MISS  ALICE  L.  ARMSBY,  A.  M., 

Teache)‘  of  La, tin. 

REV.  ARTHUR  H.  PEARSON,  A.  M., 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

MRS.  MARY  R.  WILCOX, 

Teacher  of  English. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  RICE, 

Teacher  of  Voice  Cult  li  re. 
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MISS  ANNA  T.  LINCOLN, 
Mcdron. 


ALFRED  W.  NORTON,  GEO.  M.  PHILLIPS, 

Treasurer.  Fmancial  Secretary. 

ANDREW  LEE. 

Deputy  Financial  Secrefary. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  last  year  was  the  burning  on 
Dec.  23d,  of  the  principal  college  building  known  as  Willis  Hall. 
The  fire  took  accidentally  in  the  only  room  then  occupied,  it  being 
the  time  of  the  winter  vacation.  Temporary  arrangements  were 
at  once  made  and  the  winter  term  opened  at  the  appointed  time. 
Not  a recitation  was  lost,  and  notwithstanding  inconveniences,  the 
college  never  did  better  educational  work.  Willis  Hall  has  been 
rebuilt  and  is  greatly  improved,  both  .in  appearance  and  in  ar- 
rangement. 

The  college  now  occupies  (not  counting  a small  edifice  rented  to 
students)  four  buildings,  while  a fifth  will  be  completed  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  foundations  of  a sixth,  the  largest  of  all,  are  now 
being  laid.  The  losses  by  the  fire  have  been  much  more  than 
made  up  by  the  donations  of  friends,  so  that  now  the  college  is 
in  every  respect  better  equipped  than  ever  before.  The  gifts  and 
pledges  received,  since  January  1st  (most  of  the  latter  being 
already  paid),  aggregate  over  $50,000.00.  This  new  academic 
year  has  opened  with  an  attendance  exceeding  that  of  any  preced- 
ing term,  and  the  institution  is  in  every  way  prosperous. 

EDUCATIONAL  STANDARD. 

That  there  might  be  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  stand- 
ard of  Carleton,  a careful  comparison  was  made,  last  spring, 
between  her  requirements  and  those  of  five  representative  institu- 
tions, East  and  West — Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Beloit,  and 
Minnesota  State  University.  It  was  found  that,  as  to  the  requisites 
for  admission  to  the  regular  classical  collegiate  course,  she  is  in  some 
respects  in  advance  of  them  all,  teaching  in  the  preparatory  course 
some  branches  not  required  for  admission  to  any  of  them;  while 
she  falls  short  of  any  one  of  them  only  to  a very  slight  extent — 
as  to  the  amount  of  Greek  or  Latin  required.  As  to  the  regular 
college  curriculum,  it  was  found  that  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics, she  gives  almost  precisely  the  same  time  as  the  other  insti- 
tutions, while  she  falls  short  of  them  only  in  the  number  of  their 
optional  studies.  She  gives  more  than  the  average  time  to  sci- 
ence, to  literature,  to  modern  languages  and  to  mental  philosophy, 
and  she  alone  pursues  the  study  of  American  Literature.  This 
comparison  can  but  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Carleton  Col- 
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lege,  who  have  from  the  first  insisted  upon  her  maintaining  a high 
educational  standard. 


Amount  of  endowment $100,035  60 

Total  value  of  all  other  property 81,568  49 

Number  of  different  pupils,  last  year 260 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 12 

Length  of  school  year,  in  weeks ....  38 


ST.  CROIX  VALLEY  ACADEMY,  AFTON. 

B.  F.  Stanley^  Principal. 

This  school  has  been  established  twelve  years,  and  though  the 
financial  difficulties  of  our  country  have  had  their  influence  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  students,  each  year  has  had  its  sessions, 
marked  by  the  number  of  good  men  and  women  it  has  sent  out  to 
fill  positions  of  usefulness  through  this  and  adjoining  states.  It 
was  the  first  academy  established  in  Minnesota,  is  self-supporting 
and  non-sectarian. 

The  teachers  for  ’79-80  were  : B.  F.  Stanley,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stan- 

ley, Miss  Nellie  Skinkle,  C.  W.  Grandstrand,  J.  F.  Perkins. 

A boarding  house  has  been  established,  at  which  good  board  can 
be  procured  for  $2.50  per  week. 

Common  English,  $5  per  term  ; Higher  English,  $8  ; Penman- 
ship, $2  ; Drawing,  $5  ; Music  on  Violin,  Bass  Viol,  Clarionett,  or 
any  Horn,  $5  ; Piano  or  Organ,  $10^  or  $30  per  year  of  no  vaca- 
tion. Lessons  weekly,  tri-weekly  or  daily,  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  student. 


.Value  of  school  buildiug-s $4,000 

Value  of  apparatus 500 

Value  of  libray 300 

Total  value  of  all  property,  including  endowment 21,800 

Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year 68 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 4 

liCngth  of  school  year  in  weeks 39 
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MINNEAPOLIS  ACADEMY. 

Value  of  school  buildings $3,600 

Number  of  pupils  last  year 80 

Number  of  teachers 3 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 37 


Minneapolis  Academy  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  its 
present  principals.  It  started  as  a private  enterprise  with  the 
purpose  of  testing  fully  the  question  whether  a school  conducted 
on  business  principles  could  support  itself  and  possibly  endow  it- 
self: yet  keep  tuition  as  low  and  instruction  as  high  in  character 
as  in  denominational  schools. 

The  scope  of  its  instruction  is  the  whole  field  between  the  dis- 
trict school  or  grammar  grade  and  the  University,  excepting 
technical  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  Academy  embraces  a head  master  or  general 
superintendent,  and  masters  of  the  different  branches  of  study, 
as  Mathematics,  Latin,  German,  &c.,  with  assistants. 

It  also  contemplates  buildings  and  endowment  as  arising  from 
the  liberality  of  patrons  and  its  net  surplus  of  earnings.  It  will 
in  time  be  placed  under  a board  of  trustees. 

The  Academy  has  established  so  far  the  following  courses:  A 

Business  course,  a Teacher’s  course,  a University  preparatory 
course  and  an  Academic  course,  divided  into  Latin,  French, 
German  and  English  divisions.  It  numbers  now  four  regular  in- 
structors, all  college  graduates,  and  one  monitor,  who  is  strictly 
an  officer  of  discipline. 

It  offers  thorough  courses  in  five  languages  and  has  made  some 
radical  innovations  in  the  usual  business  and  teachers’  courses 
which  it  is  believed  will  greatly  enhance  their  value. 

The  tuition  is  from  $25  to  $31  per  annum  (38  weeks)  or  tuition, 
books  and  board  with  room,  etc.,  furnished  for  $185  per  annum. 

It  is  open  to  both  sexes,  Mrs.  Chas.  Davidson  being  Principal  for 
young  ladies.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

CHAS.  DAVIDSON,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

1313  4th  St.  S.  E..  Minneapolis. 


ROCHESTER  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  different  pupils  for  the  last  year 167 

Number  of  teachers  and  instructors 5 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks .36 


DESIGN. 


The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a practical  education, 
and  also  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  any  scientific  school  or  college. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches,  Latin,  French  and  German.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  elect 
their  studies  under  the  advice  of  the  instructors. 

COMMON  ENGLISH. 

The  fundamental  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Pupils  whose  early  advantages 
have  been  limited  receive  patient  and  persevering  attention. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Book-keeping  is  an  important  part  of  our  regular  course.  W e 
teach  a plain,  concise,  and  highly  approved  system,  well  adapted  to 
the  business  of  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  retail  store.  Letter 
writing,  as  relating  to  business  and  the  every-day  affairs  of  life, 
receives  strict  attention. 


teachers'  class. 

A class  is  formed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  for  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching,  and  for  special  drills  in  all  the  branches 
required  by  law. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

We  shall  continue  to  use  the  books  heretofore  introduced,  and 
shall  subject  our  patrons  to  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Where 
new  books  are  purchased,  they  should  be  selected  from  the  State 
list.  We  furnish  blanks  and  manual  for  book-keeping. 

school  terms. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time. 

Fall  Term  begins  on  Monday,  September  6th. 

Winter  Term  begins  on  Monday,  November  29th. 

S{)ring  Term  begins  on  Monday,  February  21st. 

TUITION. 


Common  and  Ilig-lier  English,  per  term $7.00 

Latin,  per  term $3.00  extra. 

French  and  Gennan,  per  term $4.00  extra  each. 
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Pupils  wishing  to  study  the  languages,  without  the  English 
branches,  will  be  charged  as  follows: 


Latin,  per  term $6.00 

French  and  Gennan,  per  term $8.00  each. 


Tuition  payable  one-half  in  advance,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
middle  of  the  term. 


BOARDING. 

Board  may  be  obtained  at  |2.00  to  13.00  per  week.  We  will 
gladly  assist  pupils  who  desire  our  aid  in  securing  suitable  places, 
or  rooms  for  self-boarding. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  shall  enter  upon  the  fifth  year  of  our  labors  with  a full 
corps  of  experienced  instructors,  and  shall  endeavor  to  merit  con- 
tinued success  by  doing  thorough  and  conscientious  work. 

SANFORD  NILES. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  NILES. 

All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Sanford  Niles.  Roch- 
ester, Minn.  Residence,  west  end  of  Zumbro  street. 


SAINT  PAUL  HOME  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 


Value  of  school  buildings $6,000 

Value  of  apparatus 700 

Value  of  hbrary 200 

Number  of  pupils  for  the  year 46 

Number  of  teachers 10 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 40 


THE  HOME  SCHOOL 

was  first  opened  for  instruction  in  1856,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since. 

Ten  pupils  are  received  into  the  family.  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  poor  man’s  child,  (who  will  have  to  use 
hand  and  brain  to  find  bread)  to  whom  the  Kindergarten  training 
would  be  of  the  most  service,  for  there  he  learns  to  think  and 
9 
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ply  the  thought.  It  is  there  also  where  the  eye  and  hand  are 
trained,  and  skillful  workmen  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  a system 
that  dignifies  all  labors  and  lays  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
all  morality,  truth  and  industry.  Let  us  take  for  our  own  tne 
grand  Prussian  motto,  “ What  we  want  our  nation  to  practice  let 
us  teach  in  our  schools.” 

The  Kindergarten  department  has  been  from  the  first  a great 
success.  It  is  under  personal  supervision  of  the  principal,  who 
was  taught  the  art  by  one  of  Froebel’s  first  pupils.  There  is  no 
other  method  that  will  develop  the  thinking  powers  of  a child  as 
the  Kindergarten  will.  And  after  eight  years’  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  method  of  the  principal,  Avhere  their  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  improvement  are  closely  attended  to. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  last  year  were  46,  20  boys 
and  26  girls. 

The  English  course  is  made  very  thorough,  Latin  and  modern 
languages  are  taught  daily;  also  mechanical  and  free  hand  draw- 
ing, by  Prof.  Boermger.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

A small,  well  chosen  librar}^  is  in  connection  with  the  school. 

The  annual  charge  for  day  scholars,  is  for  advanced  classes  $80 
per  school  year  of  40  weeks.  Primary,  $60  per  year.  The  school 
year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

To  keep  pace  with  Eastern  schools  the  best  text  books  are  used. 
This  year  the  school  has  been  enlarged;  this  improvement  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  school. 

MRS.  M.  W.  BROWN. 

Principal. 
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THE  ST.  PAUL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AND  TELEGRAPHIC 

INSTITUTE, 


W.  A.Faddis^  Principal. 


The  St.  Paul  Business  College  was  established  in  1865,  and  is? 
consequently  now  in  its  sixteenth  year.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  1 
this  time  the  college  has  been  under  the  present  management,  andj 
has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year.  For  the  past  year  the  total! 
attendance  was  269,  an  increase  over  any  similar  period  in  its  pre-J 
vious  history. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is,  in  general,  to  afford  such  instruc- 
tion as  shall  enable  young  men  and  women  to  properly  and  under- 
standingly  perform  the  operations  of  business,  more  or  less  of 
which  every  individual,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  occupation  may 


! 
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be^s  compelled  to  transact;  while  its  special  aim  is  to  give  the 
training  required  to  fit  young  persons  for  book-keepers  clerks 
penmen,  etc.  The  courses  of  study  adapted  to  meet  these  require- 
ments  are  nearly  the  saim^— except  that  a high  degree  of  facility 
in  the  details  of  business,  desirable  for  all,  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
prospective  clerk  or  book-keeper,  absolutel/essential.  The  youu  ' 
manor  woman  desiring  to  fill  one  of  these  positions,  ininTa 
g ble  and  rapid  business  penman,  expert  and  accurate  in  all  kinds 
computations,  and  generally  familiar  with  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  book-keeper  in  the  work  of  the  countin<r  house 
office  or  wareroom  That  the  instruction  and  training  gfven  in  thS 

co  lege  IS  adapted  to  meet  this  want  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 

Sorir^TlfeXr*"'^*^”"^  institulJonnowi„7ctri:: 

employment  Ihe  last  annual  catalogue  gives  a list  of  several 
lundied  book-keepers,  accountants,  cashiers  and  business  men  who 

acTuffi7^‘orktn  tl°“  and  who,  after  having  tested  by 

tl?Ti  room  what  tliey  here  learned  now 

testify  that  then;  success  is  due  to  the  system  of  traffi  n^tW 
passed  through  in  the  colleo-e  We  seleet  if  rnnrl  r ^ 

.«»  prinw  i„  a,  ..uogt  Il,r  MS.‘g“X 

its  tenoi  as  a sample  of  the  entire  number: 

LmDEKES,  WaRJ^ER  & ScHURMEIER.  i 

Whole^le  Dry  Goods  akd  NoTioiN-s  > 
Prof.  W.  A.  Faddis,  f 

S”„f  ' 

immeSelT  toKargro^ 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  W.  Clarke, 

. (bookkeeper  for  above  firm  ) 

ites  of  ais"trge7t’^lS  mS  Tookke“"  f 

rtVs7?phrfte7e:  S.  ‘ We  hk“W 

P.  H.  Kelly  & Co.,  Wholes.ale  Grocers, 

»l  A “n»"  h^£v.  '"fe  ■“  l™, 

t your  college  nnd  fo77l^t W ^ instruction 

f bookkeeping’  We  cherfuHv  rll  ^ knowledge 

1C  Pnblic,  and^  trust  that  St  institution  to 

».  ih.  *■" 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  H.  Kelly  & Co. 
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In  the  course  of  study  considerable  improvement  has  been  niafe 
The  old  text  books  have  been  discarded  as 

'Tt  \et irthrir“S ef ' Thftext " ^ed  in  this” college  serve 
fo  «e  mm  K peculiarities  that  its  connection  the 

“International  Business  College  Association.  these  booKs  ar_ 
the  nroduction  of  the  association,  and  are  oontiimally  undergoing 
revision  ^ to  keep  them  up  to  the  growmg  wants 

o7thrbustes“Cmunity.  The  members  of  this  association  em- 
brace the  principals  of  the  business  colleges  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country  from  New  York  on  one  side  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
other  and^from  St,  Paul  at  the  North  to  New  Orleans  at  the 
South  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Bryant  and  Stratton  cham, 

The  system  of  penmanship  used  is  the  bpenceiian,  a system  of 
nationaTreputr  which  is  found  to  give  better  results  than  any 

tilion  in  Ik.  SI.  P.nl  “kf • “ 

T,.  monlk.,  »»);  .»  n.onlta,  *50i  Ihr..  ~"‘f  J. 

'r.ir„!  rCvS”  -w, 

ITm  lossei  to  the  student  from  vacations  the  twelve  montfe 

the  institution  will  extend  his  time;  that  is  to  say,  - 
Ifi^ke  5 the  unexpired  portion  of  his  tuition  a*  a futn«  tm 
Thus;  If  the  applicant  pays  for  twelve  months,  he  can  have  tw, 

•''"with  7ettt”o  Wd£g,tiu^  can  either  board  in  privah 

families,  or^oin  boarding  clubs  h^sYest' 

is  $3.50  to  $1,00  per  week;  by  ^^e  latte  method^  ^ 

depending  upon  the  management  of  the  club,  and  t 
the  meniliers. 
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THE  CURTISS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 
AND  ST.  PAUL, 


Now  in  its  seventh  year,  under  the  present  management,  has,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  been 

A SUCCESSFUL  IFTSTITUTIOif. 

Its  hundreds  of  graduates,  scattered  over  the  entire  country,  oc- 
cupying positions  of  trust  and  profit,  attest  the 

thorough  training 

they  have  received  in  this  institution. 

In  assuming  the  management  of  the  College,  the  proprietor  de- 
termined to  build  up  in  this 

MANUFACTURING  AND  BUSINESS  CENTRE 

an  institution  which  should  be  free  from  many  practices  too  com- 
mon in  the  ordinary  business  college,  and  which  are  condemned 
alike  by  parents  and  business  men.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  present 
the  various  branches  of  study  and  practice  in  a manner  to  insure 
the  student’s  earnest  attention  and  individual  application  to  the 
work.  A spirit  of  energy,  industry  and  faithful  devotion  to  duty 
so  pervades  all  the  departments,  that  idleness  and  its  attendant 
evils  have  never  found  their  v/ay  into  this  institution. 

During  the  present  term  there  has  been  an  attendance  of  more 
than 

THREE  HUNDRED  PUPILS. 


In  September  last,  upon  the  suggestions  and  representations  of 
many  business  men  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  who  felt  the  need  of 
such  an  institution  in  that  city,  the  proprietor  opened  the  St.  Paul 
department,  which  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  department  in 
Minneapolis. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 

C.  C.  CURTISS,  A.  M.,  President. 

Superintendent  of  Course  of  Instriiction,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Cus- 
toms and,  Bequirements  of  Business. 

W.  K.  MULLIKEN,  A.  M., 

ST.  PAUL  DEPARTMENT, 

Political  Economy,  Commercial  Laic,  Accounts  and  Commercial 

Calculations. 

C.  T.  RICKARD. 

MINNEAPOLIS  DEPARTMENT, 

Commercial  Laic,  Business  Penmanship,  Commercial  Calculations 

and  Accounts. 

Wm.  (I.  SMITH.  MRS.  A.  E.  COX, 

A.  A.  NOBLE,  KATE  A.  SANDERS, 

Business  Arithmetic,  Practical  Grammar,  Orthoc/raphy,  Penman- 
ship and  Bookkeeping. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Our  course  of  study  embraces  a thorough  and  comprehensive 
training  in  all  the  commercial  branches  of  study,  viz: 

Business  firithmetic,  business  correspondence,  commercial  law, 
political  economy,  practical  grammar,  spelling,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  book-keeping. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations 
in  percentage,  classes  are  formed,  using  the  most  approved  text 
books.  The  advanced  class  discards  the  text  book,  and  deals  with 
business  problems  of  every  day  occurrence. 

Our  instruction  in  penmanship  is  of  the  most  qyracticcd  charac- 
ter. 

Tlie  Curtiss  system  of  rapid  penmanship,  which  has  become  so 
pojmlar  with  business  men  and  educators,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  legibility,  is  most  thoroughly  taught  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  author. 

Our  course  in  book-keeping  is  compiled  from  actual  transactions 
in  the  store,  in  tlie  counting  room,  and  in  the  bank.  It  represents 
business  as  it  is  done  to-day.  The  student  is  thoroughly  familiar- 
ized wit)]  all  the  details  of  the  most  complicated  business.  Not 
only  does  he  'f journalize  and  jjost"  the  entries  of  a few  sets,  but 
he  actually  transacts  all  the  business  which  is  given  him  to  record. 
He  executes  all  receipts,  notes,  drafts,  invoices,  orders,  certificates, 
:icc<)iiiit  sales,  accounts  current,  checks,  balance  sheets,  etc.,  etc.. 
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that  are  involved  in  the  business  transactions  which  he  is  record- 

In  the  advanced  course  the  student  is  brought  in  contact  with 
all  the  modern  forms  of  book-keeping  as  used  in  the  most  exten- 
sive commercial  establishments  in  the  country,  having  actual  prac- 
tice in  ‘‘sets’’  requiring  the  constant  use  of  a dozen  or  more  prin- 
cipal and  auxiliary  books. 

The  ability  to  write  a good  business  letter — to  know  just  what 
to  write,  and  how  to  write  it — is  a desirable  accomplishment.  We 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  this  branch,  and  give  our  students 
practical  training  in:  Composing,  wording,  punctuating,  para- 

graphing, addressing,  closing,  signing,  and  superscribing  letters. 

Every  business  man  should,  to  a considerable  extent,  be  his  own 
lawyer.  To  understand  book-keeping  thoroughly,  the  business 
student  must  be  familiar  with  the  customs  and  laws  of  business. 
We  give  daily  instruction  in  this  branch,  taking  up  the  following 
subjects: 

Contracts,  negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  corporations, 
payment,  liens,  interest  and  usury,  affreightment,  bailment,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  etc. 

Persons  otherwise  well  qualified  for  business,  fail  to  obtain  good 
situations  because  of  their  deficiency  in  this  direction.  We  teach 
essentials  in  these  branches. 

The  instruction  is  given  for  the  most  part,  individually,  thus  en- 
abling each  pupil  to  advance,  step  by  step,  as  rapidly  as  his  indus- 
try and  ability  will  permit. 

The  rooms  are  emphaticall}^  study  rooms,  hence  no  practices, 
which  would  interrupt  the  consecutive  work  of  industrious  and 
ambitious  students,  have  ever  found  their  way  into  this  institu- 
tion. 

Time  of  entering. — Students  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  In  view  of  compteting  the  course  preparatory  to  graduation, 
they  shall  commence  early  in  the  fall. 

Freparatorg  qualifications. — A knowledge  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish branches  will  be  sufficient  preparations  for  admission  to  the 
College. 

Board  .—Good  boarding  is  furnished  by  private  families,  at  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  week.  Rooms  can  be  rented  for  self- 
boarding, and  the  expense  can  thus  be  reduced  to  one-half  the 
rates  charged  by  families.  Many  of  the  students' boarded  them- 
selves last  year,  at  a cost  of  two  dollars  per  week. 

School  hours. — The  regular  hours  of  business  are  from  9 a.  m. 
to  12  M.,  and  from  2 p.  m.  to  4 p.  m.,  five  days  of  the  week.  Even- 
ings from  T to  9 p.  m. 

Punctuality. — As  this  is  a cardinal  virtue  in  a man  of  business, 
every  student  is  expected  to  be  at  his  desk  before  the  hour  of 
opening. 

Time  required.- — This  depends  somewhat  upon  ability,  previous 
qualifications  and  industry.  Some  can  complete  the  course  in  six 
months  ; others  require  a year  or  more. 
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Visitors. — Visitors  are  always  welcome,  in  fact  are  urged  to  call 
and  witness  the  operations  of  the  college. 


RATES  OF  TUITION". 


The  rates  given  below  include  all  the  blanks  and  stationery  re- 
quired for  book-keeping  and  penmanship,  and  the  free  use  of  all 
the  text  books  required  for  a full  course. 


I.  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

12  Weeks,  (in  advance,) 

24  “ “ 

36  “ “ 

48  “ “ 


II.  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


$25 

40 

55 

70 


Elementary  Course,  including  books  and  stationery $40 

Advanced  Course,  including  books  and  stationery 40 


III.  EVENIN-G  SESSION'S. 


$12 

15 

18 

21 

,24 


IV.  ONLY  ONE  PA5TMENT. 


First  term  of  12  weeks,  Commercial  Course.  $16  Preparatory  Course, 
“ “ 16  “ “ “ 20 


20  “ 

“ 24 

24  “ 

“ 27 

28  “ 

30 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  college  to  allow  students  pursuing  the  commer- 
cial course,  to  attend  the  evening  sessions  without  extra  charge. 

The  time  for  each  course  is  limited  to  twenty  weeks.  A student 
of  average  ability  and  industrious  habits^  can  take  the  complete 
course  in  about  thirty-live  weeks.  Special  rates  will  he  made  to 
those  who  require  additional  time. 

We  do  not  advertise  nor  attempt  ‘‘to  teach  the  entire  subject  of 
book-keeping  in  a few  weeks,”  nor  do  we  expect  to  transform  “the 
poorest  writer  into  an  artist  in  three  weeks.” 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  time,  as  well  as  energy  and  industry, 
is  an  element  in  acquiring  a business  education,  and  we  desire  and 
expect  the  patronage  of  those,  and  those  otily,  who  are  anxious  to 
qualify  themselves,  thoroughly,  for  the  responsibilities  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  assume,  and  for  the  work  which  the  times 
demand. 

These  colleges  have  gained  their  en  viable  reputation  by  requiring 
the  student  to  do  straightforward,  hard,  honest  work,  no  .one  being 
allowed  to  ])ass  from  one  department  to  another  without  thor- 
oughly mastering  the  ])rinciples  and  doing  the  work  required. 
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We  do  not  deceive  our  pupils  by  representing  to  them  that  they 
will  be  able  to  fill  the  positions  long  occupied  by  experienced 
accountants,  immediately  upon  graduation. 

We  recognize  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  husiness  men  as 
well  ‘ds  profess fO)ial  men^  if  they  would  secure  permanent  success, 
must  begin  at  the  low  rounds  of  the  ladder,  and  rise,  step  by  step, 
by  their  own  exertions. 

To  achieve  real  success  in  any  line  of  business  requires  ample 
time  for  a thorough  preparation,  and  with  this  fact  constantly  in 
mind  we  shall  continue  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  work,  and 
hence  we  shall  expect  our  students  to  devote  more  time  than  formerly 
to  the  acquirement  of  a sound  husiness  education. 

The  following  Pioneer-Press  editorial  tells  the  story  of  the  col- 

The  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Pioneer-Press  is  occupied  by 
matter  concerning  the  Curtiss  Business  College,  which  has  been 
prepared  after  personal  visits  to  each  of  the  two  departments  of 
the  college,  with  the  intent  to  fairly  represent  what  was  there 
seen  and  heard,  and  Vv^e  are  glad  that  we  can  sincerely  commend 
the  institution  to  every  parent,  guardian,  young  lady  and  young 
gentleman  whose  hand  this  paper  may  reach. 

Pursuing  its  even,  quiet,  successful  way,  on  methods  of  its  owm, 
and  without  entangling  alliances  of  any  sort,  the  Curtiss  Business 
College  is  not  only  accepted  by  the  most  rigid  doctrinaries  as  an 
important  factor  in  sound  education,  but  has  gradually  become  the 
dominant  figure  in  northwestern  business  culture.  The  college  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  aggressiveness  of  the  northwest.  It 
is  a distinctively  northwestern  product. 

Its  principal.  Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  is  a born  teacher  and  organ- 
izer. His  general  education  is  the  result  of  hard  work  in  one  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  he  has  been  honored  by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Hamilton  College.  He  is  not  merely  a masterly  penman,  an  orig- 
inal thinker  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  business,  and.  an  able 
teacher  of  book-keeping  and  its  collaterals,  but  an  educated,  culti- 
vated gentleman,  trained  by  long  experience  in  the  broadest  walk 
of  educational  work.  It  is  not  unfitting  nor  flattering  to  say  of 
Prof.  Curtiss,  that  by  all  gentlemen  who  know  him  he  is  held  in 
high  personal  esteem ;*by  business  men,  regarded  as  a man  who 
may  be  trusted;  by  educators  of  culture  and  position,  hailed  as  a 
worthy  co-laborer. 

Prof.  Curtiss’  keen  faculty  for  nice  discriminations  at  once  sug- 
gested his  life-work  and  fitted  him  for  doing  it,  while  his  practical 
experience  supplemented  his  natural  fitness  with  the  actual  mental 
resources  required.  Cognizant  of  the  superficial  and  merely 
money-getting  character  of  many  of  the  so-called  commercial  col- 
leges, their  meretricious  pretenses,  their  lavish  promises  and 
meager  fulfillments,  their  largely  imaginary  faculties  and  sham 
lectures,  the  boorishness  and  general  ignorance  of  their  instruct- 
ors and  its  perpetuation  in  many  of  their  unfortunate  pupils,  his 
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thought  went  out  toward  the  ideal  business  college,  with  its  mis- 
sion of  supplementing  the  best  culture  of  literary  institutions,  by 
exact,  rational  and  practical  training  for  high  business  life, 
wrought  out  through  legitimate  methods  and  at  the  hands  of 
instructors  having  cultivated  minds  and  conscientious  motives. 

Of  course,  the  development  of  this  ideal  has  been  neither  the 
work  of  a child  nor  the  growth  of  a day,  but  its  material  resources 
are  strong  and  commanding  realities,  and  its  fruitage  is  ripening 
in  all  our  business  circles. 

The  outer  bodies  of  the  Curtiss  Business  College  have  been  care- 
fully formed.  The  St.  Paul  department  occupies  the  entire  third 
floor  of  the  elegant  Warner  block,  at  the  intersection  of  the  city’s 
two  great  thoroughfares — Third  and  Wabasha  streets.  Its  stair- 
ways are  broad  and  easy,  and  the  rooms  high,  light,  neat,  attrac- 
tive with  every  convenience  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
teach  or  are  taught.  The  Minneapolis  department  embraces  all  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  central  building  in  College  block,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  institution,  and  each  of  its  approaches  and  apart- 
ments meet  every  requirement  of  the  college.  The  main  work- 
rooms in  each  department  are  commodious  halls,  about  forty-five 
by  sixty  feet  in  size,  with  easy  capacity  for  the  desks  of  200  stu- 
dents in  each  city.  Neatly-framed  and  tastily-arranged  around 
these  main  rooms  are  the  working  models  of  every  instrument 
known  to  business — notes,  drafts,  invoices,  bills  of  parcels,  corre- 
spondence, addressed  envelopes,  cash  books,  day  books,  journals, 
ledgers,  &c.,  mainly  serving  the  purposes  of  study  as  models,  and 
also  fitly  decorating  rooms  of  such  an  institution, 

As  the  element  of  record  runs  through  all  business  education, 
the  vehicle  of  recording — penmanship — is  of  prime  importance. 
The  Curtiss  Business  College  uses  the  system  devised  and  written 
by  its  principal,  which  is  the  text  book,  also,  of  the  State  public 
schools.  The  immense  lines  which  form  the  signs  on  the  south 
and  east  fronts  of  the  St.  Paul  College,  are  exact  reproductions  of 
his  actual  writing.  Doubt  has  been  expressed  of  any  man’s  ability 
to  connectedly,  as  in  ordinary  penmanship,  write  such  lines;  but 
only  last  week,  with  crayon  on  black-board,  the  writer  of  this 
article  saw  Prof.  Curtiss,  rapidly  and  with  all  ease,  write  an  exact 
counterpart  to  those  remarkably  large  and  graceful  lines.  In  all 
of  his  penmanship,  he  utterly  ignores  every  unnecessary  flourish 
or  confusing  and  marring  nonsense,  writin*g  and  teaching  a beau- 
tiful, easy,  practical  style,  which  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  at  all 
equaled.  The  purely  ornamental  penmanship  of  the  college  is  of 
exquisite  nicety  in  execution  and  genuinely  artistic  in  design. 
Careful  ins]>ection  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  not  printed  from 
steel  engraving.  In  every  inch  and  movement  of  this  eclectic 
school,  fidelity  to  detail  is  plainly  manifest.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  and  every  means,  trivial  or  important,  has  its  distinctive 
end.  Order,  quiet,  efficiency  is  the  law.  Within  proper  limits, 
students  are  their  own  masters,  but  results  are  scrutinized  and 
shortcomings  repaired  unsparingly.  Enter  the  work  room  when 
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one  may,  or  sitting  in  it  for  hours,  look  up  when  one  will — all  are 
busy,  quiet,  attentive  each  upon  his  own  business.  In  short,  the 
course  of  study,  the  methods  that  underlie  everything,  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  instructors,  the  quality  of  pupils,  the  build- 
ings and  appointments,  the  work  and  its  results,  make  the  Curtiss 
Business  College  the  model  school^ — a model  which  teachers  of 
every  class  may  find  a delightful  and  instructive  subject  for  study 
and  emulation,  an  institution  upon  which  no  student  can  long 
attend  without  signal  benefits. 


WINONA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


Value  of  library $800 

Number  of  different  pupils  last  year 244 

Number  of  teachers 4 

Length  of  school  year  in  weeks 50 


GENERAL  INFORMATION — WHEN  TO  ENTER. 

As  there  are  no  vacations  of  any  kind  students  can  enter  at  any 
time. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Those  lacking  sufficient  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  com- 
mercial course,  can  in  this  department,  in  a short  time  prepare 
themselves  without  extra  charge. 

BOARD. 

Students  board  in  clubs  from  ^1.50  to  $2.00  per  week.  Those 
who  prefer  can  obtain  good  board  at  the  college  boarding  house 
for  $3.00  per  week. 

BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Books  and  small  stationery  cost  from  $6  to  $8. 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  classes  and  daily  recitations  in  all  branches  except 
book-keeping. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION. 

Payable  in  advance;  scholarship  not  transferable. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

Scholarships,  including  all  departments  of  book-keeping,  bank- 
ing, lectures,  business  arithmetic,  business  law,  correspondence, 
practical  penmanship,  spelling,  reading,  history,  &c. 

Four  weeks $10.00 

Eight  weeks 18.00 

Twelve  weeks 24.00 

Sixteen  weeks 29.00 

Twenty  weeks 34.00 

Twenty-four  v/eeks 39.00 

WRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

Plain  business  writing,  one  month $5.00 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,  one  month 10.00 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

One  month’s  instruction  in  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Reading  and  Spelling.  $6.00 

'Two  months 10.00 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Evening  classes  fi'om  7 to  9 o’clock  from  Oct.  1 to  April  1, 
each  year. 

LAMBERT  & DREW. 


K;  El  O E/ T S 

OF  THE 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

FOB  1880. 
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ANOKA. 


Moses  Goodrich. 

Anoka  are  doing  a good  work  under 

nwlpfr®”*  of  Prof.  James  H.  Gates,  who  has 

unciei  liim  a good  working  corps  of  assistants.  A fine  brick  school 

house  IS  being  erected  which,  when  finished,  will  be  a credit  to  the 
place . 

fcJfiiip  S’S.S'.,'’"'’''  ” in 

3?“"'  "■*  O" 

hich  much  of  the  land  is  owned  by  speculators,  who  are  non- 
Xools^Lair'''^"''''*^  and  the 

There  seems  to  be  a disposition  to  divide  districts  which  while  it 

wT ^7®  ’’®**®*’  *>'Ccommodations  is  also  attended 
with  serious  drsadvantages.  A division  of  resources  must  neces- 
sarily cripple  almost  any  interest. 


BLUE  EARTH. 

, Edwin  Rogers. 

tirolress”  dm-W  f faff's  made  commendable 

i„;u  +\  ’"S.  the  past  year.  Two  school  houses  have  been 

built  othens  are  in  .process  of  construction,  while  many  have  been 
^ea%  improved  iiiwarfly,  as  also  in  their  outward  surroundin<rs 
sbonl  U miportant  that  the  school  home  for  our  children 

shoiihl  be  made  most  comfortable  and  most  cheerful,  and  it  is  a 

tion  to  this  item  of  1 ® he^iiniin,.^  to  pay  more  atten- 

tion  to  this  item  of  school  economy.  Teachers  too  are  feelino- 

work  TnV m-mv  importance  of  thorough  qualification  for  thei? 

h,  one  “ i'^  ? ayai  ing  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 

schools  IS  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  qualified,  and  who  <rive 
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themselves  wholly  to  the  work.  We  want  teachers  who  teach, 
not  as  by  constraint,  hut  to  whom  teaching  is  a delightful  service. 
This  is  the  one  great  want,  and  to  supply  this,  we  must  by  every 
reasonable  endeavor  seek  to  raise  the  teacher’s  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations . I am  happy  to  state  that  there  seems  to  be  a disposition 
on  the  part  of  officers,  patrons  and  teachers  of  schools  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  work  of  educational  advancement,  and  so  long  as  such 
continues  to  be  the  disposition  we  predict  for  the  schools  of  this 
county  a career  of  prosperity  and  success. 


BROWN. 

D.  G.  Clary, 

Since  the  last  report  was  made  to  the  state  office  the  growth  of 
the  schools  have  been  very  gratifying;  the  number  of  districts 
have  increased  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  scholars 
thirteen  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  the  newly  organized  districts  are 
formed  from  the  recently  settled  parts  of  the  county  and  are  large 
enough  in  territory  (nine  sections)  to  in  time  afford  good  schools. 

Our  people  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  county  are  mak- 
ing commendable  progress  in  replacing  the  old  log  school  houses 
with  large  and  conveniently  arranged  brick  and  frame  buildings 
costing  from  |650  to  $2500  when  seated.  The  old  long  bench 
with  no  back  is  giving  place  to  comfortable  seats  of  the  most  ap- 
proved form  and  manufacture.  Taxes  which  bore  heavily  on  the 
people  during  the  grasshopper  years  have  for  school  purposes  been 
voluntarily  increased  this  year;  people  are  jubilant  over  their  crops 
this  fall,  and  the  good  effects  are  being  felt  in  the  increased  length 
of  the  terms  of  schools  and  the  larger  amounts  of  taxes  voted  for 
school  purposes  the  coming  year. 

The  text  book  law  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three  years 
in  our  county.  At  first  it  did  not  give  general  satisfaction,  partly 
because  the  clerks  did  not  understand  it.  Now  the  act  is  under- 
stood by  all  who  are  commissioned  to  carry  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect. The  books  are  exclusively  used  in  all  of  the  schools  in^the 
county.  Many  who  were  opposed  to  the  law  at  first  wiil  vote  for 
it  at  the  coming  election,  because  they  do  not  like  a change  so 
soon  after  the  books  have  been  generally  introduced  and  think  that 
it  would  cause  a great  pecuniary  loss  and  be  a source  of  annoyance 
to  the  people. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  county  are  in  a very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  one  in  New  Ulm  has  an  efficient  corps  of  seven  teach- 
ers and  is  located  in  four  different  school  buildings.  The  citizens 
take  great  interest  in  the  public  school. 
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They  keep  their  school  open  the  whole  year.  The  result  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  is  very  good, — then  the  scholar  is  considered 
too  old  to  go  to  school  any  more  and  is  graduated;  as  a conse- 
quence the  grade  of  the  school  is  not  very  high  and  it  has  turned 
out  hut  few  scholars  who  have  had  any  ambition  to  study  any  but 
the  common  branches,  and  if  they  did  they  would  have  to  go  away 
from  home  to  do  so.  Enough  money  is  expended  to  have  a first- 
class  graded  school  instead  of  the  one  now  maintained.  The 
school  in  the  village  of  Loreno  is  located  in  a long  frame  building 
divided  into  four  splendid  school  rooms  only  three  of  which  are 
used  at  present;  the  school  is  not  very  closely  graded  but  is  im- 
proving in  this  respect. 

The  teachers  in  our  county  are  young  men  and  women  who  are 
well  qualified  for  the  positions  intrusted  to  them;  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  have  attended  a normal  school  one  or  more  terms, 
and  nine  are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Nearly  all  are  from 
the  farm.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  improving  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  grade  of  the  certificates. 


CARLTON. 

R.  B.  Wallace. 

Carlton  county  has  at  present  five  school  districts.  The  buildings 
are  cheap,  but  are  warm.  Three  new  districts  will  be  organized 
the  coming  summer,  and  the  future  of  this  little  county  begins  to 
brighten.  The  schools  are  better  officered  and  better  taught, 
and  teachers,  since  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  series  of  books, 
are  sending  in  more  encouraging  reports  of  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  a teachers’ 
institute  will  be  held  in  Carlton,  with  no  little  pleasure,  and  trust 
that,  although  small,  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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CHIPPEWA. 


J.  S.  Pound. 


There  is  a marked  improvement  in  every  respect  in  the  schools 
of  Chippewa  county  over  last  year.  Several  new  districts  have 
been  organized,  and  ten  new  school  houses  built,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $14,447. 

District  No.  1,  composed  of  the  village  of  Montevideo  and  vi- 
cinity, built  a tine  brick  veneered  school  house  which  cost  $9,500, 
besides  the  furnaces,  which  are  yet  to  be  supplied,  and  quite  a 
large  portion  of  furniture  which  was  paid  for  before  the  contract 
for  building  was  made.  The  building  is*an  ornament  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  reflects  much  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  school  houses  erected  in  the  rural  districts  are  all  good,  sub- 
stantial, frame  buildings,  nearly  all  well  flnished  and  furnished 
with  patent  desks,  and  a good  supply  of  black-board. 

The  average  standing  of  teachers  examined  during  the  past 
year  is  a little  better  than  it  was  in  1879.  Teachers  are  generally 
improving  and  are  anxious  to  secure  higher  grade  certiflcates  and 
do  better  work. 

The  State  text  books,  are  generally  very  well  liked.  The  low 
prices  and  uniformity  seem  to  be  well  appreciated  by  all  concerned; 
but  the  clumsy,  inconvenient  method  of  procuring  them  through  the 
state  and  county  superintendents,  is  a great  draw  back  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  law.  Books  ordered  in  March  did  not  reach 
the  auditor’s  offlce  until  after  summer  schools  had  closed,  and  people 
had  been  compelled  to  buy  their  supply  of  agents  at  book-stores 
for  the  summer  term.  Some  of  those  districts  will  need  no  more 
books  until  next  spring.  The  books  ordered  last  spring  are  all  in 
the  auditor’s  office  now,  and  the  districts  have  been  supplied  by 
book  agents  at  10  per  cent,  advance;  while  Mr.  Merrill  has,  long 
since,  drawn  his  pay  for  books  ordered  by  the  districts.  I have  en- 
couraged districts  to  buy  entirely  of  agents  and  not  attempt  to 
order  books  from  St.  Paul.  Nearly  all  districts  are  buying  books 
of  agents  now. 
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CHISAGO. 

J).  V.  Eddy.  . 

The  schools  of  this  county  have  done  very  well  considering  the 
time  allotted  to  actual  school  work. 

Teachers  have  in  the  most  of  instances  given  good  satisfaction. 

There  seems  to  be  a necessity  for  an  increase  in  taxation  in  some 
localities.  There  should  be  at  least  six  months  school  in  every  dis- 
trict during  the  year.  I am  speaking  for  this  county.  But  as 
long  as  the  one  mill  tax  and  State  apportionment  gives  on  an  aver- 
age three  nioufJds  school,  and  as  the  law  requires  only  three  just  so 
long  will  ordy  three  months  school  be  had. 

As  our  school  book*  law  comes  before  the  people  this  fall,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  mention  a favorable  or  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion for  this  report. 

This  county  will  make  a fair  showing  in  improvements  in  build- 
ing and  furnishing,  but  the  actual  cost  can  not  be  given  now  as 
all  the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  It  will  probably  reach  |6,000. 

I am  convinced  more  and  more  that  the  granting  of  certificates 
should  be  confined  to  second  and  first  grades.  The  standing  in 
each  to  be  not  less  than  80  and  90  respectively,  on  a scale  of  100. 


COTTONWOOD.  J 

(r.  L.  Maeotuber.  - 

i 

The  educational  interests  in  this  county  are  in  a fairly  prosper-  ■ 
ous  and  encouraging  condition,  yet  might  be  improved  somewhat. 
There  is  a tendency  to  divide  territory  into  districts  so  small  that 
at  most  a three  montlis  term  can  be  had.  With  such  short  terms 
and  long  vacations  children  make  slow  progress  in  learning.  Too 
often  trustees  hire  cheap  teachers  because  they  are  cheap,  some- 
times through  limited  nieaus  govern  the  trustees  rather  than  a de- 
sire for  a cheap  service. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  beset  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
is  irregular  attendance.  The  average  being  only  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  Many  think  it  the  duty  of  the 
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state  to  educate  its  children,  yet  doubt  its  right  to  compel  them  to 
receive  its  benefits.  Many  of  our  citizens  think  a law  compelling 
attendance  even  if  the  time  was  short  would  be  of  benept. 

The  large  settlement  of  Menonites  in  this  county  take  very  lit- 
tle interest  in  American  schools,  prefering  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  German  parochial  schools.  However  their  interests  ‘as 
good  Americans  are  on  the  increase,  and  in  the  near  future  they 
may  possibly  emulate  the  earnest  educational  spirit  of  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  element.  Our  teaching  force  has  been  limited 
the  past  year  in  numbers,  and  some  of  these  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, yet  generally  their  labors  have  been  received  with  great 
favor. 

Forty-six  schools,  more  than  the  number  of  organized  districts 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  have  been  in  session. 

Ten  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  old,  as  well  as 
the  new,  furnished  with  a tolerable  degree  of  comfort.  A.  few 
districts  have  patent  seats,  wall  maps,  dictionary,  &c.,  while  nearly 
all  are  doing  everything  which  their  degree  of  prosperity  will  ad- 
mit. 


DAKOTA. 


M.  //.  StfUiran. 


As  I have  not  visited  any  of  the  schools  in  this  county  during 
the  past  year  I am  unable  to  report  their  ‘‘condition  and  pros- 
pects,” except  as  indicated  by  the  annual  report. 


DODGE. 


//.  A.  Moses. 


During  the  past  year  our  teachers  have  given  some  excellent 
instruction  and  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  schools.  Two 
districts  have  held  school  for  the  first  time,  while  others  have 
lengthened  their  term  from  three  months  to  five  and  six  months. 
On  the  other  hand  the  citizens  have  done  much  to  keep  up  this 
interest  by  providing  charts  and  suitable  apparatus. 

Many  schools  have  suffered  on  account  of  an  insufficient  supply 
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of  books,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  text  book 
law,  not  wishing  to  purchase  books  of  any  kmd  until  the  result  of 
the  vote  is  known.  A .great  many  of  the  districts,  seeing  the  evils 
of  a too  frequent  change  of  teachers,  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
only  the  best  teachers  and  retaining  them  from  term  to  term. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Dodge  Center  this  fall,  during  which 
lectures  were  given  by  those  interested  in  educational  work,  which 
did  much'  to  arouse  the  teachers  in  their  work  and  stimulate  them 
to  be  students  as  well  as  teachers. 

During  the  year  three  new  school  houses  have  been  built.  One 
of  brick  in  the  village  of  Kasson  at  an  expense  of  f 12,000,  which 
is  not  only  a fine  and  commodious  structure  but  an  ornament  to 
that  flourishing  village. 

The  increasing  interest  that  our  teachers  take  in  educational 
works  and  journals,  is  evidence  that  they  will  improve  themselves 
and  satisf}"  the  demands  tor  good  schools. 


DOUGLAS. 

WUUam  H.  Sanders. 

This  county  in  educational  matters  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  northwestern  section  of  our  State. 
There  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  ff  gain  of  215  in  enrollment, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  183,  with  a healthy  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  between  five  and  ten  days  in  the 
term,  while  the  longer  enrollment  of  twenty  days  has  increased 
100  per  cent.,  making  a gain  of  6,963  total  in  all  districts. 

The  majority  of  schools  throughout  the  county  have  supplied 
themselves  with  needed  apparatus,  accounting  for  the  increased 
expenditure  in  item  21,  statistical  report.  With  this  increased 
expenditure  of  over  two  thousand  dollars,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  $2,256  receipts,  leaving  cash  on  hand  nearly  the  same 
as  the  previous  year. 

The  average  public  cost  for  instructing  each  child,  for  the  year, 
has  been  $4.11.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  prosperity  are  some 
exceptional  cases;  in  one,  the  district  is  evidently  too  large,  there 
being  an  area  of  thirty-six 'square  miles,  and  a taxable  propei^y  of 
only  $5,611.  As  no  place  can  be  selected  for  a school  to  suit  all, 
the  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  education.  This 
year’s  average  rate  of  special  school  taxation  throughout  the 
county  was  5 4-10  mills.  Nine  out  of  the  fifteen  districts  that 
had  only  three  months  of  school  averaged  2 8-10  mills,  showing 
that  high  taxation  is  not  always  the  cause  of  short  terms. 
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While  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  and  every  district  to 
have  a three  months  school,  it  should  be  increased  to  four;  it 
ought  also  to  provide  that  where  both  people  and  board  neglect  the 
same  the  county  commissioners,  or  some  other  delegated  body, 
should  be  empowered  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  limiting  the 
rate  of  taxation  to  a reasonable  amount. 

TEXT  BOOK  LAW. 

If  the  people  of  the  State,  by  their  vote,  continue  the  use  of 
the  series,  there  are  several  features  in  the  law  which  should  be 
amended.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  clerks  order  in  March,  county 
superintendent  in  April,  and  State  superintendent  May  15th. 
Before  the  books  are  received  it  is  June;  altogether  too  late  for 
use  in  summer  schools,  which  made  the  basis  of  the  orders.  The 
majority  of  districts  ordering  have  got  the  book  account  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  It  seems  to  me  a better  way  would  be  for  the 
contractor  to  have  depots  of  supplies  in  each  county,  where  the 
parents  can  buy  as  needed.  The  present  depository  system  is  not 
a success,  a full  supply  not  always  being  on  hand,  and  the  depos- 
itory unable  to  get  them  from  the  contractor. 

The  grade  of  teachers  in  the  county  is  in  advance  of  any  former 
year,  a large  per  cent,  being  college,  normal  and  high  school  stu- 
dents or  graduates,  and  in  nearly  every  district  the  demand  is  for 
good  teachers. 

I am  under  obligations  to  Prof.  Kiehle,  principal  of  St.  Cloud 
normal,  for  assistance  in  supplying  this  demand. 

% 


FILLMORE. 

John  Brady. 

No  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  this 
county  during  the  last  two  years. 

Two  new  districts  have  been  organized  and  several  new  school 
houses  have  been  built  and  others  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
people  at  Forestville  built  a good  two-story  frame  school  house 
and  now  employ  two  teachers.  At  Fountain  another  room  has 
been  added  to  the  building  and  they  also  employ  two  teachers. 

Two  teacher’s  institutes  have  been  held  in  this  county  during 
the  last  year.  I regard  teacher’s  institutes  and  associations  as 
one  of  the  most  direct  ways  to  improve  the  teachers,  and,  through 
them,  the  schools.  Our  institute  work  should  be  thoroughly  sys- 
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tematized  and  a progressive  course  of  study  adopted  and  closely 
followed  for  a series  of  years. 

I have  always  been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a law  compelling 
pupils  to  attend  school,  but  I am  constrained  to  believe  that  such 
a law  would  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results  in  parts  of  this 
county. 

Our  high  and  graded  schools  are  in  a flourishing  condition, 
amply  supported  and  presided  over  by  able  principals  and  teachers. 
In  these  schools  most  of  our  teachers  receive  at  least  a part  of 
their  education,  hence  they  will  always  form  a very  important 
factor  in  our  educational  system,  f^d  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  their  continued  prosperity. 

Our  people  are  divided  in  opinion  on  the  “State  Text  Book  Act.” 

While  our  schools  are  prosperous  in  the  main,  yet  there  is  still 
a great  chance  to  improve  them  and  our  people  are  anxious  to  do 
so. 


FREEBORN. 

H.  Thurston. 

One  year  ago  when  I sent  my  report,  I wrote  concerning  the 
text  book  law  as  follows,  viz: 

“ Our  schools  have  suflered  from  a want  of  books.  They  were 
not  sent  in  time;  the  contractor  did  not  at  all  times  All  the  whole 
order,  but  sent  the  balance  at  a subsequent  time,  and  many  dis- 
tricts did  not  make  a proper  selection,  ordering  too  many  of  some 
kinds  and  not  enough  of  others.  A book  similar  in  grade  to  ‘ Rob- 
inson's Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,'  which  was  in  use  in  every  dis- 
trict is  ahsolntehj  needed,  and  I trust  such  a book  will  be  added  to 
the  list." 

This  week  Mr.  I).  I).  Merrill  wrote  me  asking  these  questions, 
to-wit:  “ Do  the  State  text  books  give  general  satisfaction?  If 

there  is  any  dissatisfaction  what  is  the  cause?” 

I will  add  my  answer  to  these  questions:  “The  State  books 

have  not  given  geoieral  satisfaction,  yet  under  all  the  circumstances 
attending  their  introduction,  the  books  as  text  hooks  have  given 
better  satisfaction  than  was  expected.  A large  majority  of  our 
teachers  will  concur  in  my  o})inion,  that  the  readers  in  matter 
and  methods  are  much  better  than  the  old  series,  that  the  his- 
tory and  spelling  hook  are  better  than  those  previously  used,  that 
(omiting  the  ‘Rudiments  of  Arithmetic’  previously  used)  the 
State  aritlimetics  are  at  least  equal  to  those  they  take  the  place 
of.  that  the  writing  books  give  general  satisfaction,  that  the 
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geographies  are  not  equal  to  those  they  displaced.  1 think  that  in 
regard  to  the  grammars,  opinion  is  about  equally  divided.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  most  of  our  teachers  were  not  acquainted 
with,  and  were  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  state  books.  This 
is  all  I care  to  say  relative  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  books,  and 
in  answer  to  the  first  question.  To  the  second  question  1 must 
say  that  the  whole  matter  of  supplying  the  books  through  the 
district  clerks  is  wrong.  There  is  too  much  machinery.  I do  not 
think  one-fifth  of  the  districts  ordering  books  can  give  a satisfac- 
tory financial  statement,  and  nearly  every  district  will  sustain  loss 
by  books  being  trusted  out,  and  by  ordering  more  books  of  one 
kind  and  less  of  another  than  are  needed.  Much  fault  has  been 
justly  found  because  the  books  ordered  have  failed  to  be  sent  in 
time  to  be  used.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  injury  to  onr 
schools  and  the  dissatisfaction  that  has  arisen  on  account  of  the 
books  not  being  sent  until  the  summer  terms  had  nearly  closed. 
The  fact  that  the  text  in  different  editions  of  the  readers  is  not 
alike  has  caused  much  trouble.  The  want  of  a suitable  book  to 
take  the  place  of  'Robinson’s  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic*  creates 
dissatisfaction.  The  fact  that  the  State  books  are  ])Oorly  bound  is 
a source  of  dissatisfaction.  I wish  to  add  that  if  these  things  can 
be  remedied  under  the  law,  and  the  whole  matter  of  supplying  the 
books  through  the  clerks  be  done  away  with,  it  would  be  a inks- 
fortune  to  again  let  loose  an  army  of  book  agents  to  confuse  the 
people,  and  to  destroy  the  uniformity  now  existing  in  the  use  of 
the  State  books,  which,  on  the  whole,  I believe  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  our  common  schools.  When  T consider  the  great 
damage  that  must  inevitably  ensue  if  the  law  is  repealed  by  bring- 
ing into  use  a medley  of  books,  consisting  of  the  State  series  such 
of  the  old  series  as  are  still  *in  existence,  together  with  all  that 
book  agents  and  other  interested  parties  would  recommend  and 
introduce,  I prefer  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  remedy  its  defects, 
rather  than  to  absolutely  repeal  it.” 

The  institute  held  in  Albert  Lea  the  first  two  weeks  in  October 
was  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  ninety-three  teachers  who  at- 
tended it. 
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GOODHUE. 

J.  W.  Hancock. 

. The  public  schools  in  this  county  are  in  a hopeful  condition, 
though  considerably  short  of  perfection. 

Improvement  in  their  condition  is  quite  evident,  when  we  look 
back  eight  or  ten  years.  But  in  the  one  or  two  years  just  past, 
decided  improvements  are  limited  to  certain  localities.  Taking  a 
general  view  for  a year  past,  the  progress  in  efficiency  and  desirable 
results  is  too  meager  to  allow  of  boasting. 

A decided  advance  is  often  gained  in  some  districts  for  a term  of 
years  when  removals  or  changes  occur,  which  bring  a return  to 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  that  means,  indifference  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  school  matters,  cheap  teachers  and  short  terms 
of  school. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  and  other  opposing  circum- 
stances, I believe  that  our  public  schools  are  gradually  growing  in 
popular  favor,  as  well  as  accomplishing  a vast  amount  of  good. 
In  this  work  of  education,  seed  time  and  harvest  do  not  come 
within  the  same  year.  Emigration  from  this  county  to  regions 
further  west  has  caused  a slight  decrease  in  the  whole  number 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  number  reported  one  yeai* 
ago. 

In  regard  to  the  text  book  law,  it  has  been  a great  detriment  to 
the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  county.  Before  this  law 
was  passed,  we  had  some  uniformity  of  books  used  in  these  schools; 
now,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  that  name. 

In  many  of  the  schools  which  I visited  last  summer,  there  were 
two  classes  in  the  first  reader,  two  in  the  second  reader,  two  in  the 
third,  and  so  on,  which  shows  the  law  to  be  defective.  The  school 
board  of  trustees  have  no  power  to  compel  the  people  to  buy  the 
books,  and  they  will  not  purchase  while  they  have  on  hand,  or  can 
procure  other  books  for  their  children  which  they  consider  better. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  received  from  one  of 
the  school  district  clerks,  about  a year  after  he  had  ordered  a sup- 
ply of  the  State  text  books.  He  says:  “When  the  district  had 
their  annual  meeting,  that  question  came  up  and  they  decided  they 
would  not  take  the  books  before  they  saw  what  the  people  of 
the  State  would  do  with  the  law  in  1880.  They  ordered  me  to  try 
to  sell  what  I could  and  keep  the  rest  until  that  time.  Now,  I 
have  sold  some  of  them  and  they  are  introduced,  and  we  find  some 
of  the  books  are  not  worth  much.  I do  not  think  that  this  dis- 
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trict  will  take  them  at  any  time.  I can’t  see  what  ideas  the  com- 
mittee had  who  looked  over  the  books.”  • 

The  four  graded  schools  of  the  county  are  all  in  a prosperous 
condition  and  each  doing  good  work. 

The  school  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  Cannon 
Falls,  has  been  enlarged  by  an  additional  wing,  with  two  rooms. 
Seven  teachers  are  now  employed  in  that  school. 

A.  W.  Rankin,  late  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been 
engaged  as  principal  of  the  Zumbrota  high  school. 

Miss  Ida  Huyler  is  principal  at  Pine  Island. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  furnishing  a copy 
of  the  school  law  to  each  school  officer  in  every  common  school 
district.  At  present,  the  clerk  only  has  a copy,  and  this  gives  him 
some  advantage  over  the  others  if  he  chooses  to  take  it.  The  con- 
sequences in  some  cases  are,  that  the  clerk  is  said  to  “run  the  dis- 
trict.” 


HENNEPIN. 

C.  W.  Smith.  ’ 

In  the  limited  space  of  an  educational  report  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
point  out  the  defects,  and  if  possible  suggest  remedies. 

After  a careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  schools,  as  a whole,  have  made,  during  the  past  two 
years,  satisfactory  progress.  The  statistical  report  shows  gains  in 
almost  every  particular.  Financially  the  districts  are  in  a good  con- 
dition, having  a balance  on  hand  of  |18,681.  The  public  school  is 
taking  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  pf  the  people  from  year  to  year 
and  they  are  more  ready  to  provide  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools;  yet  while  this  is  generally  the  case,  we  have  a few  districts 
in  which  the  plan  prevails  of  depending  alone  on  the  apportionments 
and  the  one  mill  tax.  The  result  of  such  a policy  is  cheap,  inefficient 
teachers,  weak  schools  and  short  terms.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
require  all  districts  to  supplement,  by  special  taxation,  the  aid  re- 
ceived by  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  it  ? It  seems  to  me  the  State 
should  only  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  This 
principle  should  also  apply  where  aid  is  received  under  the  statute 
relating  to  State  high  schools.  School  district  officers  seem  to 
have  made  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their 
respective  districts  and  consequently  were  better  prepared  to  dis- 
charge their  responsible  duties.  It  is  one  thing  to  awaken  the  in- 
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terest  of  teachers  in  better  methods  of  instruction  and  more 
effective  school  machinery,  and  quite  another  thing  to  bring  school 
boards  to  admit  the  value  or  necessity  for  these  innovations ; yet  in 
this  particular  our  school  officials  have  done  we\\  and  the  services 
rendered  deserve  a generous  recognition. 

School  districts  have  made  commendable  efforts  to  repair  and 
modernize  old  buildings,  making  them  comfortable  and  attractive. 
One  new  district  has  been  organized  since  my  last  report,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a school  building  at  a cost  of  five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  well  qualified  for  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them,  with  few  exceptions,  uniting  in  the  work  of  school 
reform,  and  in  the  efforts  l>ut  forth  for  improving  the  present 
modes  of  teaching.  Their  attendance  at  the  State  institute  at 
Osseo  was  marked  by  an  earnestness  of  purpose  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  I may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  the  expenditure  of  the  institute  fund  could  not 
possibly  have  been  productive  of  more  good;  not  only  were  teach- 
ers stimulated  and  strengthened,  but  the  public,  by  listening  to 
the  discussions  and  lectures,  were  deeply  interested  and  received  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  public  education,  and 
are  better  prepared  to  work  in  harmony  with  our  plans  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

While  there  has  been  a strong  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
restrict  public  education  to  the  elementary  branches  our  people 
have  generally  favored  the  utmost  freedom  in  this  matter.  There 
has  been  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  teachers  competent  to 
instruct  pupils  in  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  &c.;  and  the  district 
schools  of  this  county  are  furnishing  their  quota  of  students  to 
the  IJniversity.  If  we  judge  aright  the  spirit  of  the  people,  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  cutting  off  the  means  of  obtaining  a good 
education  from  all,  except  those  whose  means  permit  them  to  pay 
tuition  bills  in  private  schools,  academies  or  colleges. 

While  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  advancement  made, 
we  find  many  barriers  that  must  be  removed,  and  defects  that  have 
to  be  remedied,  before  we  can  record  that  our  system  is  doing  its 
maximum  work.  The  chief  hinderances  in  reaching  a fuller  fru- 
ition 1 consider  to  be  the  lack  of  a well  digested  plan  in  the  work 
of  the  school  room,  mental  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
a want  of  such  a general  interest  on  the  part  of  (dJ  the  people  as 
is  essential  to  an  efficient  system  of  schools. 

Our  aim  has  been  during  the  past  year  to  remove  as  far  as  may 
be  the  difficulties,  by  (1.)  adopting  a common  school  course  of 
study,  thus  giving  teachers  a definite  line  of  action  to  follow  ; (2.) 
by  the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  grade  of  advancement 
into  five  grades,  with  as  few  subdivisions  as  possible,  the  county 
superintendent  keeping  a record  of  the  same  ; (3.)  by  a final  exami- 
nation of  all  pupils  at  the  close  of  each  year,  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, to  ascertain  what  pupils  have  completed  the  course  ; (4.) 
by  holding  commencement  exercises  to  which  the  parents  of  pupils 
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and  public  are  special!}^  invited  and  granting  diplomas  to  such  as 
honorably  complete  the  course.  While  the  plan  may  not  be  perfect 
we  feel  encouraged  to  pursue  it  until  something  better  is  devised, 
because  it  has  given  a new  impulse  to  our  schools,  and  is  at  least 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Thirty-nine  districts  reported  classes 
enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  and  during  the  term 
just  closed  five  hundred  more  names  have  been  added  to  the  list 
from  other  districts.  Pupils  have  been  stimulated  to  greater  exer- 
tions. Teachers  have  been  encouraged  by  the  increased  interest, 
and  impelled  to  increased  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  Exam- 
inations and  commencement  exercises  were  held  at  different  points  ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  these  gatherings  was  beyond 
all  expectation.  A report  of  the  enrollment  and  list  of  graduates 
is  herewith  submitted. 

We  have  aimed  to  introduce  a course  of  study  better  adapted  to 
the  taste,  capacity  and  needs  of  the  children  and  more  calculated 
to  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  In  this  course,  reading, 
spelling  and  writing  occuj>y  their  usmil  position  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. DraAving  has  a place  in  connection  with  them  on 
account  of  its  importance.  In  arithmetic  all  is  omitted  that  is 
practically  unimportant,  and  the  course  in  it  made  very  gradual. 
Elementary  geography  is  to  be  taught  in  the  form  of  object  lessons, 
after  Avhicb  a single  book  on  the  subject  is  all  that  is  deemed  nec- 
essary in  ungraded  schools.  In  language,  practical  exercises  in 
Avords.  sentences  and  linguistic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  dry 
abstractions  that  young  children  oftimes  Avaste  so  much  time  in 
trying  vainly  to  understand. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a course  as  the  above,  we  think 
to  save  for  the  pupil  a large  amount  of  time,  Avhich  may  be  filled 
up  b}'  lessons  in  natural  science  mid  physics,  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
commerce;  also  by  lessons  on  our  political  instiutions,  and  by  such 
lessons  in  manners  and  morals  as  the  good  of  the  children  require. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  State  for  supplying  text  books  to  the 
schools  does  not  meet  with  favor  in  this  county.  Some  districts 
rathe]'  than  break  the  hiAV  have  ordered  books,  while  others  steadily 
refuse  to  comply  therewith.  The  principal  objection  to  the  law 
we  find  to  be  as  follows;  (1.)  Local  independence  in  the  selection 
of  books  has  been  taken  from  the  people  Avithout  their  wish  or 
consent.  (2.)  The  special  wants  of  particular  schools  and  classes  of 
people  are  ignored  and  cannot  be  provided  for.  (3.)  Withholding 
the  funds  of  districts  for  non-compliance  has  provoked  some  to 
refuse  to  vote  a special  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the 
ensuing  year,  thus  tending  to  cripple  and  lessen  the  popularity  of 
our  schools.  (4.)  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  improve- 
ment in  books  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  consequently  our  schools 
must  fall  behind  those  of  other  States.  (5.),  Books  cannot  be  had 
when  needed,  the  contractor  having  thus  far  neglected  to  fill  ordei-s 
promptly.  (6.)  Clerks  have  resigned  rather  than  act  under  the  law, 
and  districts  have  been  unable  to  find  men  Avilling  to  serve  in  this 
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capacity.  Fortunately  the  matter  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
voice  this  fall,  when  the  vexed  question  will  be  settled  in  favor  of 
decentralization ; restoring  again  to  the  people  powers  which  should 
never  have  been  taken  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  but  express  the  wish  that  our  common 
schools  may  receive  that  fostering  care  which  their  great  interests 
demand.  If  the  reiterating  old  truths,  or  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  figures,  in  this  report,  shall  do  aught  toward  awakening  new 
interest,  or  even  help  to  keep  alive  the  old,  I shall  feel  amply 
repaid. 


HOUSTON. 

I).  C.  Cameron. 

My  report  shows  a decrease  in  the  scholastic  population  and  in 
wa^es.  A slight  increase  in  average  length  of  months.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  certificates  was  not  so  great,  but  educa- 
tional ability  and  ability  to  teach  is  far  greater.  One  log  school 
house  was  burned,  but  is  replaced  with  a new  frame  building.  The 
failure  of  crops  has  prevented  districts  from  investing  as  largely 
as  formerly  in  maps,  globes  and  school  supplies. 

I had  some  difficulty  in  getting  correct  reports  from  clerks  on 
account  of  the  text  book  law.  They  can  not  understand  how  to 
account  for  the  classification  of  these  items.  This  law  has  also 
had  a yery  demoralizing  influence  upon  our  schools  in  many  re- 
spects Avhich  I will  not  now  mention. 

Teachers  are  more  earnest  and  competent  than  ever  before. 
Above  forty  attended  the  joint  institute  at  Rushford  in  September, 
in  which  the  counties  of  Fillmore,  Winona  and  Houston  partici- 
pated. Upon  the  whole  the  future  of  our  schools  looks  bright.. 


ISANTI. 

Chas.  Boothe. 

The  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  any  report  of  the  schools 
of  the  State  have  been  issued  from  your  office  have  been  years  of 
marked  progress  in  this  county.  To  replace  old  and  uncomfortable 
buildings,  several  quite  handsome  and  comfortable  school  houses 
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have  been  erected.  Of  the  several  new  districts  organized  during 
this  time,  all  have  started  out  well;  every  district  but  one  providing 
for  a longer  period  of  school  than  suffices  to  enable  them  to  share 
in  the  apportionment.  I have,  in  my  previous  reports,  advocated  a 
longer  period  than  three  months  being  required  of  all  organized 
districts,  To  say  that  providing  only  for  a three  months’  school  is 
almost  money  and  time  thrown  away  is  what  nearly  all  are  ready 
to  admit.  If  there  are  a feic  districts  that  would  feel  it  a hardship 
to  provide  for  a five  or  six  months’  school  during  the  year,  it  would 
be  but  a few,  and  if  the  necessity  ever  existed  for  their  organization 
these  few  should  have  special  help  to  meet  their  special  needs.  I find 
generally  a willingness  to  vote  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  yet 
we  have  districts  in  this  county  in  which  every  year  school  orders 
are  issued,  remaining  unpaid  for  months,  and  bearing  interest,  when 
a true  business  policy  pursued  would  save  money,  and  be  much 
better  and  pleasanter  for  the  teacher.  I have,  as  you  desired, 
specially  reported  on  the  text  book  law.  If  there  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  law  all,  or  nearly  all,  but  the  uniformity  clause,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  will  be  quite  satisfied,  and  especially  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  ordering  the  books,  as  the  annoyance, 
delay  and  vexation  are  sometimes  almost  unbearable.  The  books 
are  certainly  cheap,  some  say  the  binding  is  too  cheap,  but  of  this 
we  can  scarcely  complain,  when  the  price  is  compared  with  those 
formerly  in  use  in  the  State.  By  all  means  the  law  should  be 
simplified,  but  by  no  means  let  us  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  every 
book  firm  and  book  agent  in  the  country,  with  the  privilege  of 
every  child  in  every  district  selecting  his  own  book.  In  the  matter 
of  teachers’  certificates,  and  the  number  of  third  grade  that  county 
superintendents  are  called  upon  to  issue,  I think  the  difficulty  will 
be  almost  met  if  the  law  is  so  amended  that  certificates  shall  in  no 
case  be  issued  to  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  no  matter 
what  their  qualifications;  or,  perhaps  county  superintendents  can 
make  a law  for  themselves  and  issue  no  third  grade  certificate  more 
than  once,  or,  at  most,  twice  to  the  some  person;  this  would  either 
have  the  effect  of  sending  such  back  to  school,  or  inviting  them  to 
some  other  field  of  work.  I would  also  urge,  and  I am  by  no 
means  alone  in  pressing  this  subject,  that  it  devolves  upon  the  State 
to  see  that  none  of  its  future  citizens  shall  through  the  negligence 
or  greed  of  parents  grov/  up  in  ignorance.  We  are  in  this  impor- 
tant particular  behind  many  older  and,  as  people  are  apt  to  style 
them,  slower  countries.  England  has  for  some  years  had  a com- 
pulsory educational  law,  and  of  such  stringency  that,  of  those  now 
growing  up,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  find  one  who  has  not  a 
common  school  education. 
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JACKSON. 
T.  J.  Knox. 


In  some  respects  commendable  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  school  has  increased 
from  1086  to  1230,  a gain  of  144,  the  number  of  school  houses 
from  33  to  43.  while  the  financial  statement  shows  a marked  im- 
provement over  that  of  last  year,  yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  schools  are  not  in  a satisfactory  condition.  Among 
the  reasons  why  they  are  not,  one  of  the  chief  is  the  sparsely  set- 
tled condition  of  our  county,  and  also  the  fact  that  a large  portion 
of  the  land  in  the  county  is  held  by  private  corporations  and  the 
State,  and  is  untaxed,  so  that  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  heavily 
upon'  the  people.  This  creates  a demand  for  cheap  teachers  and 
few  terms  of  school.  Many  of  the  districts  having  merely  the 
three  months  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  share  in;  the  State  ap- 
portionment of  the  school  fund.  I think,  however,  that  the  next 
year  will  witness  a large  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  and 
value  of  school  houses  as  well  as  a decided  improvement  in  the 
status  of  our  schools,  though  the  chief  requisite  to  bring  the 
schools  up  to  a satisfactory  standard,  viz:  Competent  teachers,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  payment  of  adequate  wages  and  the  point 
where  these  can  be  attbrded  and  paid  can  only  be  reached  by  grad- 
ual growth  and  improvement,  by  increase  of  population  and  ma- 
terial wealth. 

In  regard  to  State  text  books:  So  far  as  the  books  themselves 

are  concerned,  I think  they  are  generally  satisfactory,  but  the 
method  of  getting  them  causes  much  complaint  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  law  is  too  complicated;  the  machinery  too  cumbrous  to 
work  smoothly  or  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  unavoidable 

difficulties  under  the  law,  the  contractor  takes  the  position  that 
he  has  until  the  succeeding  autumn  to  forward  the  books  ordered 
by  the  districts  in  March.  District  officers  do  not  generally  know 
what  books  will  be  needed  for  the  summer  schools  until  spring, 
and  as  the  books  then  ordered  have  not  heretofore  been  received 
until  midsummer  much  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  this 
cause. 

Nearly  all  the  districts  in  this  county  are  now  using  the  books, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  a general  feeling  that  the  law  is 
unwise. 
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LAC  QUl  PARLE. 
H.  Stfinamon. 


The  people  of  this  county  huve  manifested  a laudable  zeal  for 
educating  the  young,  notwithstanding  the  slender  columns  of 
enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  which  is  mainly  accounted  for  by 
scattered  settlements  and  other  hindrances.  The  general  demand 
for  good  teachers  and  Avillingness  to  raise  money  for  the  support 
of  schools  are  unmistakable  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Several  new  districts  have  been  organized  during  the  past  year, 
and  a number  of  comfortable  school  houses  built,  some  of  which 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  districts  that  erected  them. 

As  the  statistical  report  shows,  we  are  not  well  supplied  with 
normal  teachers,  as  all  of  them  have  been  content  with  second  and 
third  grade  certificates;  yet  the  majority  have  tried  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  with  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  school 
room. 

The  State  text  books  would  give,  as  far  as  I have  learned,  fair 
satisfaction,  could  they  only  be  obtained  when  ordered  and  wanted, 
which  has  seldom  been  the  case  in  this  county.  The  grammars, 
however,  possess  very  little  to  merit  their  adoption  as  state  books, 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  much  easier  to  teach  the  science  of 
language  vAthout  than  with  such  books,  provided  the  instructor 
understood  grammar  himself. 


LE  SUEUR. 

M.  R.  Everett. 

In  preparing  my  annual  report,  1 shall  confine  myself  to  a very 
few  general  observations. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  county,  has  the  growth,  and 
the  development  of  educational  interests,  been  more  satisfactory 
and  encouraging,  than  for  the  past  few  years.  We  have  been  not 
only  gradually,  but  steadily  improving.  Evidences  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  many  school  districts,  Avhere  new,  commodious  buildings 
have  supplanted  old  ones,  and  in  the  improved  conveniences  and 
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accommodations.  A few  inferior  school  houses  still  remain  in  the 
smaller  districts,  which  will  be  replaced  at  an  early  day  by  more 
suitable  buildings;  but  the  great  majority  now  have  good  substan- 
tial buildings.  Also  most  of  our  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers, 
who  are  generally  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
manifest  a degree  of  ability,  earnestness  and  zeal,  highly  creditable 
to«themselves,  and  at  same  time  a guarantee  for  the  continuance 
of  our  educational  advancement.  We  do  not  claim  that  all  has 
been  done  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  that  could  be  desired, 
still  we  know  that  a great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished. 
Briefly,  our  work,  in  part  consists  of  visiting  schools  regularly,  at 
least  once  a term — organizing,  classifying  or  grading  the  schools, 
introducing  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  making  such  sug- 
gestions as  may  be  prompted  by  the  condition  and  necessities  of 
the  several  schools ; also  at  examinations  fast  as  our  improved  con- 
dition demands,  exacting  of  the  teachers  from  time  to  time  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications. 

It  is  due  largely  to  the  co-operation,  and  noble  exertion  of  the 
people,  school  officers  and  teachers,  that  our  work  in  behalf  of  our 
common  schools  has  been  developed  and  advanced  to  its  present 
satisfactory  state,  and  I have  ever  been  cheerfully  aided  in  all 
labor  connected  with  our  schools,  by  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  with  whom  I have  been  associated  for  years  in  the  most 
cordial  relations. 

The  State  text  book  law  has  been  quite  generally  complied 
with  by  our  school  officers.  A few  districts  have  not  yet  made  a 
complete  change  of  books.  Opposition  or  objections  to  the  law 
seem  to  be  urged  principally  on  account  of  the  manner  of  receiving, 
paying  for,  and  distributing  the  books,  and  of  the  inconvenience 
and  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  have  orders  filled 
promptly.  It  might  avoid  these  objections,  and  be  more  satis- 
factory, if  merchants,  generally,  were  authorized  to  purchase  the 
books  at  the  State  price,  and  sell  them  at  five  per  cent,  advance  as 
now  provided  for  county  depositories. 


McLEOD. 

Joseph  Chandler. 

AVhile  the  schools  of  this  county  are  by  no  means  what  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be,  yet  there  is  marked  evidence  of  a grow- 
ing appreciation  in  the  })ublic  mind  of  the  value  of  good  schools, 
and  of  the  folly  of  ])aying  money  for  those  that  are  not  worth 
paying  for.  The  districts  are  calling  for  better  qualified  teachers  ; 
and  teachers  are  seeing  more  and  more  the  need  of  more  thorough 
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training,  in  order  to  meet  this  demand.  In  my  examinations,  and 
in  visits  to  the  schools,  I have  endeavored  to  enforce  with  emphasis 
the  idea  that  teaching  is  something  more  than  listening  to  parrot- 
like recitations  from  a book.  I hope  the  time  will  soon  go  by  when 
boys  and  girls  who  are  hardly  qualified  for  the  high  school  in  an 
independent  district  will  think  that  they  can  teach  small  country 
schools,  and  who  apply  for  such  situations  because  it  is  the  easiest 
way  to  earn  a little  money.  A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
small  and  insufficient  wages  of  teachers.  But  I imagine  that  the 
main  reason  is  the  scarcity  of  teachers  who  are  worth  more  than 
the  common  rate.  In  this  county  I think  it  is  true  that  good 
teachers  can  get  good  pay,  and  it  is  not  to  be  greatly  regretted  if 
those  who  are  not  worth  much  can  only  get  about  what  they  are 
worth. 

Four  new  school  houses  have  been  built  within  the  year,  and  one 
more  will  be,  if  the  districts  can  agree  upon  a site.  Many  other 
districts  have  wretched  furniture,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  better 
at  the  earliest  possible  day.  As  a whole,  however,  I think  that  the 
schools  in  this  county  are  reasonably  well  provided  for. 

The  two  graded* schools  in  districts  No.  1,  Glencoe,  and  No.  2, 
Hutchinson,  are  in  a condition  of  growing  and  gratifying  prosper- 
ity, and  are  doing  good  work  in  training  teachers  for  this  vicinity. 
It  is  a m_atter  of  regret  that  our  young  men  and  women  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  State  normal  schools. 
But  the  high  schools  of  Glencoe  and  Hutchinson  are  doing  much 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  I am  pleased  to  find  that  the 
school  in  Hutchinson  especially,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
under  the  charge  of  that  veteran  instructor,  W.  W.  Pendergast, 
my  predecessor  in  office,  has  furnished  for  the  schools  in  that 
vicinity  most  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  county.  This  is  one  in- 
stance of  the  good  work  of  an  established  institution  under  the 
continuous  charge  of  a professional  teacher  who  is  devoted  to  his 
work  and  enthusiastic  in  it. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  summer  schools  as 
shown  in  the  statistical  table  does  not  represent  the  facts  in  the 
common  schools.  The  principals  of  the  two  graded  schools  re- 
ceived respectively  $100  and  $80  a month.  The  average  for  the 
other  six  was  $33.27. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  I can  do  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools,  I must  do  through  the  teachers.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
my  aim,  in  the  first  place,  by  thorough  and  impartial  examinations, 
to  make  sure  that  only  those  who  appeared  to  be  qualified  should 
receive  certificates;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  throw  out  sugges- 
tions in  my  visits  to  the  schools  and  remarks  to  the  scholars,  such 
as  I have  hoped  would  be  of  service  to  the  teachers,  and  of  more 
service,  perhaps,  than  if  the  same  things  were  said  directly  to  them. 
I have  also  held  meetings  for  teachers  on  Saturdays,  which  were 
attended  by  a goodly  number  of  those  within  a convenient  distance, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  with  a good  degree  of  interest  and  benefit.  It 
is  my  intention  to  resume  these  meetings  during  the  coming  school 
11  (Vol.  2.) 
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season  so  far  as  they  shall  seem  to  be  called  for  and  to  be  beneficial. 

The  State  school  books  have  been  largely  introduced  throughout 
the  county.  I think  that  the  people  on  the  whole  are  not  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  hooks  as  they  are  with  the  compulsory  feature 
of  the  school  book  act.  This  feature  is  very  unpopular  and  will  be 
enough,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  act 
when  it  is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 

I have  often  been  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  books, 
but  not  having  had  a set  of  them  at  hand,  I have  not  been  able  to 
recommend  them  from  my  own  knowledge  of  them.  I have,  how- 
ever, uniformly  encouraged  school  officers  to  comply  with  the  law, 
as  being  the  easiest 'way  to  avoid  the  penalty,  and  moreover  on  the 
ground  that  the  character  and  value  of  the  school  depends  on  the 
teacher  more  than  on  the  books.  I am,  however,  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  law  is  not  repealed,  it  should  be  modified,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  requirement  that  the  State  books  shall  be  used 
“to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.”  Unless  the  State  books  are  the 
best  in  the  market,  they  cannot  be  made  to  exclude  all  others. 


MARTIN. 

I).  P.  Sackeff. 

During  the  past  year,  two  new  districts  have  been  organized, 
and  twelve  new  school  houses  erected.  The  most  of  these  are  fine, 
substantial  buildings  and  furnished  in  good  style.  There  seems 
to  be  a rapidly-growing  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  Within  the  past  six 
months  a large  number  of  districts  have  supplied  themselves  with 
school  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

The  State  text  books  are  in  general  use  throughout  the  county, 
and  very  little  fault  is  found  with  them;  but  the  law  relating  to 
these  books  does  not  meet  with  popular  favor.  Nearly  all  the 
books  used  are  purchased  of  the  local  agents  as  they  are  needed. 

The  graded  school  in  the  village  of  Fairmont  is  doing  very  good 
work.  A new  school  building  has  just  been  completed  which  will 
afford  the  third,  or  lowest  grade,  much  better  accommodations 
than  it  hcus  found  heretofore  in  rented  rooms. 

There  is  a general  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this 
county,  to  become  better  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school 
room.  A county  teachers’  institute  was  held  at  Fairmont,  last 
April,  with  a very  fair  attendance.  A teachers’  association  w^ 
organized  two  years  ago  which  has  been  well  sustiiined.  Associ- 
ations of  a similar  character  will  soon  be  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  county. 


SUPERINTEJs’^DENt’s  report. 
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MEEKER. 

J.  W.  Wrujht. 

The  school  work  for  the  year  just  ended  has  been  marked  with 
good  results,  though  we  have  had  some  very  severe  drawbacks.  A 
large  number  of  the  schools  in  the  county  had  to  be  closed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term  and  first  part  of  the  summer  term 
on  account  of  the  scarlet  fever  which  was  raging  for  more  than 
four  months  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  A number  of  these 
schools  did  not  finish  their  summer  term,  while  the  schools  in 
Litchfield  were  closed  during  a part  of  the  winter  term,  and  were 
not  opened  for  the  summer  term.  This  of  course  was  very  damag- 
ing to  our  schools,  and  greatly  affects  m}'  statistical  report,  as  it 
reduces  the  total  number  of  the  days  of  school  for  the  year. 

Although  the  amended  form  of  the  school  law  allows  clerks  to 
be  paid  for  correct  annual  rej)orts,  a few  of  them  in  this  county 
still  remain  derelict  in  their  duties  in  that  respect.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  district,  I have  at  last  obtained  reports  in  which  the 
financial  statements  are  correct  and  balance. 

Our  school  boards  have  become  convinced  of  the  fact  ‘That  cheap 
education  is  dear  at  any  price/'  and  have  {dmost  uniformly  shown 
a desire  to  have,  and  a willingness  to  support,  a good  school  by 
voting  a much  heavier  tax  than  in  former  years.  There  will  not 
be  a third  grade  teacher  employed  in  this  county  this  winter,  while 
the  demand  for  first  grade  teachers  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  jDre- 
vious  year,  I believe,  and  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  greater 
than  this  count3^’s  supply. 

We  have  quite  a live  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  but  few  of 
them  l)elonging  to  the  non-progressive  class.  Nearly  all  of  them 
show  improvement  each  term  in  their  school  room  work  and  in 
their  examinations. 

I have  endeavored  to  raise  tlie  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers,  and  it  is  believed  with  success.  This  has  been  met  with 
approval  by  all  our  ambitious  teachers. 

One  log  school  house  has  been  built  during  the  year,  and  five  of 
the  primitive  log  huts  have  been  replaced  by  new,  commodious, 
well-lighted,  and  quite  well  ventilated  frame  school  houses.  Also 
one  fine  brick  building  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  sub- 
stantial school  building  west  of  Minneapolis,  and  as  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  as  any  in  the  State.  Districts  36  and  17  have  voted 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500  and  $600  respectively,  and  will  erect 
frame  buildings  next  spring  in  time  for  the  summer  term.  District 
8 has  voted  $1,000  bonds  and  will  erect  a brick  building. 
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The  high  school  in  Litchfield,  which  is  one  of  the  State  high 
schools,  is  still  in  the  charge  of  Prof.  A.  Haines  who  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  for  the  Litchfield  schools.  Many  of  the  other 
schools  in  the  county  receive  a benefit  indirectly  from  this  school, 
as  about  one-fourth  the  number  that  constitute  our  teaching  force 
are  furnished  us  from  here. 

The  State  text  hooks,  as  a series,  are  decidedly  opposed  in  this 
county.  The  people  do  not  object,  nor  will  they,  to  the  system  of 
uniformity  of  text  books,  but  it  is  to  the  books  themselves,  the 
machineiy  and  red  tape  process  that  they  are  compelled  to  go 
through  in  order  to  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  they  object.  'Every  district  in  the  county  is  using  the  text 
books,  more  or  less,  hut  they  use  them  only  because  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  law,  or  lose  their  public  funds. 

In  many  of  our  school  districts  work  is  often  done  at  a disad- 
vantage because  all  parties  concerned  have  their  individual,  and 
too  often  conflicting,  ideas  as  to  how  the  school  should  be  con- 
ducted, what  should  be  taught,  and  when  it  should  be  taught. 
This  to  a certain  extent  should  be  avoided,  and  to  this  end  I have 
directed  some  efforts  which,  I think,  will  show  good  results.  True, 
we  are  a free  people,  are  entitled  to  our  individual  opinions,  and 
are  privileged  to  give  those  opinions  to  others  for  what  they  are 
worth,  hut  any  right  can  be  abused.  Too  many  persons  with  con- 
flicting idej:is  wmrking  upon  any  particular  thing  are  not  apt  to 
make  it  a success.  There  should  always  exist  a mutual  inter- 
change of  thought,  thorough  understanding,  and  a cordial  co-op- 
eration between  the  parents,  school  board  and  teacher,  and  between 
them  and  the  superintendent.  This  done,  a certain  part  of  our 
school  work  is  accomplished,  harmony  will  prevail  in  the  district, 
and  success  will  crown  our.  efforts.  The  employment  of  a differ- 
ent teacher  each  term  is  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  public 
schools;  they  cannot  obtain  a very  high  standard  until  boards  re- 
tain good  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  this  matter  and,  to  a certain  extent,  obviate 
the  bad  results  of  the  refractory  courses  of  many  of  our  school 
boards.  It  takes  the  new  teacher  sometime  to  ascertain  just  where 
his  pupils  properly  belong  in  their  different  studies  and  is  there- 
fore valuable  time  lost.  Were  a certain  course  of  study  with  uni- 
form grades  established  for  the  schools  of  a county,  the  superin- 
tendent could  note  the  progress  and  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools.  The  teacher  should  keep  a daily  record  of  the 
recitations,  with  occasional  examinations,  and  leave  that  record 
with  the  clerk  of  the  district  to  be  returned  to  the  next  teacher. 
By  so  doing  all  parties  interested  can  learn  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  and  of  the  school  as  a whole.  The  law  creating  the  State 
high  schools,  thus  making  a stepping  stone  from  the  common 
schools  to  the  State  University,  was  certainly  a wise  one,  but  there 
is  still  a work  left  for  superintendents  and  teachers  in  district 
schools,  viz:  Grade  the  common  schools  so  that  any  pupil  may 

complete  in  his  home  district,  the  course  of  study  required  to  ena- 
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ble  him  to  enter  the  high  school  without  any  special  preparation  in 
what  would  otherwise  be  slighted  studies.  I have,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a committee  of  able  teachers,  appointed  by  our  Teach- 
ers’ Association  for  that  purpose,  prepared  a plan  for  grading  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  it  will  be  given  to  the  teachers  for  use  in 
the  schools  this  winter.  Altogether,  the  prospects  for  next  year’s 
work  in  this  county  were  never  so  flattering. 


MILLE  LACS. 


A.  P.  Barker. 

The  growth  in  population  of  Mille  Lacs  county  is  exceedingly 
slow.  However,  the  residents  of  the  county  manifest  a commend- 
able degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and,  on  the 
whole,  our  schools  are,  and,  during  the  school  year,  have  been  in 
fair  condition.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  village  of  Prince-- 
ton,  where  we  have  had  a graded  school  of  three  departments,  in 
successful  operation  for  seven  months,  during  the  past  year,  and 
expect  to  have  ten  months  school  during  the  present  year. 

Public  sentiment,  throughout  the  county,  is  in  favor  of  sustain- 
ing the  schools  in  good  shape,  and  school  meetings  as  a rule  are 
well  attended,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  vote  sufflcient  taxes. 

A strong  feeling  exists  against  the  text  book  acts,  and  I doubt 
not  a majority  will  be  found  voting  against  their  continuance. 


MORRISON. 

A.  Guernon. 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the 
schools  in  Morrison  county,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31st,  1880. 
You  will  notice  that  our  county  is  improving  steadily  in  number  of 
scholars  and  number  of  districts.  The  text  books  are  pretty  well 
liked,  and  I have  heard  but  few  complaints  about  them  lately. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  reported  promptly  and  seem  to  do  all  in 
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their  power  to  teach  good  schools,  but  a great  many  have  but  little 
knowledge,  and  therefore  succeed  accordingly.  Teachers  of  second 
and  first  grades  are  scarce,  and  this  is  why  we  have  been  obliged  to 
employ  so  many  inferior  teachers. 

The  present  term  of  the  graded  school  of  Little  Falls  is  progress- 
ing well  and  will  be  a credit  to  the  county. 


MURRAY. 

S.  F.  McIntyre. 


The  school  interests  of  Murray  county  have  steadily  advanced 
during  the  past  year.  A large  number  of  new  districts  have  been 
formed,  some  of  which  have  erected  good,  substantial  school  build- 
ings, and  supplied  them  with  improved  furniture,  globes,  maps, 
charts,  &c.  The  special  taxes  voted  by  the  people  in  the  several 
districts  are  as  large  as  their  circumstances  will  warrant,  and  per- 
haps in  some  instances  larger.  • The  teachers  employed  were  the 
best  obtainable  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  good  success. 

The  State  text  books  are  used  in  all  of  the  schools  in  this  county, 
but  are  not  giving  general  satisfaction.  Some  object  to  the  com- 
pulsory features  of  the  law  ; some  to  the  books  themselves,  and 
some  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  books  into  the 
schools. 

That  portion  of  the  school  laws  that  allows  county  commission- 
ers to  form  districts  six  miles  square  seems  to  be  an  act  to  promote 
pedestrianism  instead  of  mental  cultivation.  Should  the  maximum 
size  of  districts  be  made  three  miles  square,  a large  number  of 
scholars  in  this  county  and  perhaps  in  other  counties  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change. 


NICOLLET. 

G.  A.  McLeod. 

In  my  brief  report,  I shall  only  state  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tions, during  the  past  school  year.  The  graded  school  in  Inde- 
pendent School  District  No.  1,  St.  Peter,  is  well  conducted,  and 
has  been  doing  good  work.  The  high  school  connected  with  it 
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has  added  much  to  its  usefulness  as  an  institution  of  learning,  and 
I look  upon  the  school,  as  a whole,, as  a decided  success. 

The  schools  in  the  remaining  districts  of  the  county  have  been 
much  atfected  by  the  financial  depression,  following  years  of  grass- 
hopper devastation  and  short  crops.  Many  of  the  people  are  in 
debt,  and,  until  their  debts  are  paid,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
favor  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  attendance 
is  also  much  reduced,  in  some  districts,  by  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  poorer  districts,  there  are  very  few  fenced  pastures, 
and  children  are  kept  from  school  to  herd  stock.  Parish  schools 
interfere  very  injuriously  in  a great  many  districts,  and  where  peo- 
ple have  to  support  such  schools  for  many  months  each  year,  they 
seldom  contribute  much  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  but 
are  satisfied  with  short  terms,  that  will  amount  to  a compliance 
with  the  law  and  use  up  the  public  school  fund. 

The  teachers,  as  a class,  are  quite  equal  to  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform,  and  their  numbers  are  so  much  in  excess,  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  employing  inefficient  parties. 

The  State  text  books  are  in  use,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county. 
In  most  of  the  districts,  they  have  been  received  without  much 
comment,  and  all  have  been  williug  to  comply  with  the  law. 

A great  deal  has  been  done,  during  the  year,  in  building, 
enlarging  and  repairing  school  houses.  The  people,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  education  for  their 
children,  and,  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  county  improves, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  education  will  fully  keep  pace 
with  the  other  important  interests  of  the  county. 


OLMSTED. 

M.  G.  Spring. 

A number  of  students  of  this  county  are  pursuing  a higher 
course  of  study  in  private  schools.  This  demand  for  higher 
instruction  should  be  supplied  by  the  public  school;  and  the  State 
high  school  law,  if  not  repealed,  will  supply  these  needed  facilities 
for  higher  education.  If  the  people  understood  the  merits  of  this 
law  there  wonld  be  but  little  opposition  to  it. 

I have  filed  with  the  county  treasurer,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  text  book  certificates,  thereby  showing  that  nearly  all  the 
common  school  districts  are  using  the  State  text  books  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  series.  Probably  a majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
county  favor  the  text  book  law,  but  a large  class  are  unfriendly  to 
it,  considering  the  law  unconstitutional,  and  the  text  books  inferior. 
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I think  my  statistical  report  is  in  the  main  correct.  Every  clerk 
made  commendable  effort  to  b»dance  his  financial  statement.  As 
soon  as  a report  was  received  at  this  office,  it  was  compared  with 
the  record  of  the  county  auditor,  and  if  any  discrepancy  appeared, 
the  report  was  returned  to  the  clerk  for  correction.  In  this  way 
hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  districts. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  our  teachers  for  their  prompt  and 
accurate  reports.  I firmly  believe  that  irregular  attendance  will 
continue  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  teachers,  until  parents  are 
compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county  a considerable  number  of  children  have  never 
attended  the  public  school,  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  the 
English  language.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Norwegian 
districts.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  these 
districts  the  past  year  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  that  reported 
for  1879.  Without  doubt  this  decrease  in  the  attendance  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  their  parochial  schools. 

In  a few  districts  it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain  schools  owing* 
to  emigration  from  the  county.  Two  districts  were  without  any 
school  during  the  year,  there  being  no  scholars  to  attend.  Some 
parts  of  the  county  have  too  many  school  districts,  and  consequently 
poor  schools.  In  many  districts  the  improper  locations  of  school 
houses  occasions  much  inconvenience  and  contention.  The  schools 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  reducing  the  number  of  districts 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Your  plan  of  making  township  lines  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts,  I commend.  Schools  could  then  be 
supported  without  excessive  taxation,  and  school  houses  would  be 
conveniently  located. 

The  large  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  institute  at  Rochester 
in  March,  and  the  general  interest  manifested  by  its  members,  show 
plainly  that  your  efforts  to  improve  our  teachers  are  appreciated. 
The  instruction  and  enthusiasm  imparted  by  Professors  John  and 
Greer  were  felt  in  nearly  all  the  summer  schools  of  the  county. 

I have  made  a special  effort  to  improve  our  teachers  by  requiring 
more  rigid  examinations,  and  results  show  that  my  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Public  examinations  have  been  arranged  so  iis  to 
prevent  any  re^usonable  demand  for  private  examinations,  and  since 
March,  1879,  no  private  examination  has  been  granted.  Frequently 
an  efficient  teacher  is  not  permitted  to  teach  two  consecutive  terms 
in  the  same  district,  because  the  school  have  some  friend  to  favor, 
or  an  inexperienced  teacher  can  be  hired  at  reduced  salary. 
When  such  influences  control  school  officers,  the  progress  of  the 
schools  must  be  slow.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  in  forty-six  dis- 
tricts no  change  of  teachers  was  made  within  the  year.  Our  school 
interests  are  im|)roving,  and  I trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
school  officers  will  duly  regard  the  services  of  worthy  instructors. 

Rochester.  Minn..  October  15,  1880. 
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OTTER  TAIL. 

Geo.  F.  Cowing. 

The  progress  of  school  work  in  this  county  during  the  past  year 
has,  in  its  main  features  been  quite  satisfactory.  Twenty-six  new 
districts  have  been  organized  and  sixteen  new  schools  established. 

In  the  matter  of  school  houses,  furniture  and  apparatus,  quite 
important  and  valuable  improvements  have  been  made.  In  nearly 
all  of  our  districts,  where  circumstances  permit,  there  is  a disposi- 
tion to  provide  the  school  houses  with  good  and  comfortable  furni- 
ture and  such  apparatus  as  may  be  needed. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that  in  the  selection  of  teachers  by 
school  officers  an  appreciative  discrimination  is  shown  in  favor  of 
those  having  good  qualifications  and  successful  experience  in  the 
work,  and  particularly  for  those  seeking  to  rise  in  the  profession. 

Teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a full  or  partial 
course  of  training  at  our  normal  schools  are  in  active  demand  by 
enterprising  and  progressive  school  officers. 

The  enrollment  of  scholars  in  school  has  increased  772,  being 
nearly  27  per  cent.  It  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  atten- 
dance of  scholars  is  not  so  full  or  regular  as  it  should  be  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  in  school  work. 

The  statistical  report  shows  a low  rate  of  daily  average  in  nearly 
all  the  schools,  and  an  unusually  large  number  attending  only  a 
few  days  during  a term.  As  an  illustration,  the  report  shows 
that  in  the  winter  term  650,  and  in  the  summer  term  726  scholars 
attended  school  less  than  20  days  each.  These  facts  indicate  that  at 
least  a large  part  of  such  attendance  is  a questionable  compliance 
with  the  law  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  public  school 
fund,  and  naturally  suggests  some  more  stringent  requirements  as 
to  the  amount  of  attendance  by  each  pupil  before  being  entitled  to 
share  in  the  public  school  fund.  The  excuse  that  such  scholars 
are  unable  to  attend  more  punctually  is  idle  and  frivolous.  The 
State  has  the  undoubted  right  to  bestow  the  school  fund  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  best  promote  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. It  is  apprehended  that  the  mere  registering  of  names  and  the 
perfunctory  attendance  for  a few  days  is  not  a compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law  governing  the  matter;  yet  it  is  the  letter,  and 
such  scholars  are  entitled  to  draw  as  much  money  from  the  school 
fund  as  are  those  who  attend  faithfully  every  day  during  the  term. 
Irregularity  and  meagerness  of  attendance  are  serious  hinderances 
in  the  progress  of  school  work,  under  any  circumstances. 

The  present  plan  of  distributing  the  school  fund  among  the 
punctual  scholars  and  the  occasional  attendants  share  and  share  alike 
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is  in  effect  encouraging  remissness  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents 
in  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

Were  it  required  that  pupils  should  attend  school  thirty  or 
forty  days  each  term  before  being  entitled  to  share  in  the  public 
school  fund,  the  attendance  would  be  better  and  more  regular,  and 
the  progress  of  school  work  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  State  text  books  are  in  general  use  in  the  county  to  the  al- 
most total  exclusion  of  all  others. 

During  the  summer  we  experienced  a repetition  of  the  tedious 
and  inconvenient  delays  that  have  heretofore  attended  the  filling 
of  our  spring  orders  for  text  books.  The  order  was  forwarded 
March  24,  and  the  books  were  not  received  at  the  auditor’s  office 
until  June  7 — or  just  75  days  thereafter,  at  a time  when  many  of 
the  schools  were  ready  to  close  the  spring  term.  The  schools  in 
nearly  every  case  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  loss  for  the 
want  of  books.  It  would  seem  that  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  contractor  to  supply  the  books  in  season  for  use 
during  the  spring  term.  The  routine,  red  tape,  roundabout  method 
of  getting  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers  is  sufficiently 
tedious  in  itself,  without  the  additional  inconvenience  of  protracted 
delay.  Except  in  a few  instances  where  dealers  buy  a small  as- 
sortment of  the  books  for  the  accommodation  of  their  customers, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  agencies  for  supplying  the 
books  as  prescribed  by  the  text  book  law,  and  as  requested  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  this  county. 

A modification  of  the  present  complicated  plan  for  getting  the 
books  would  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  text 
book  law.  If  a spelling  book  is  wanted,  and  none  for  sale  in  the 
district,  (as  it  often  happens)  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  send  to 
St.  Paul  for  it  through  the  regular  official  channels.  For  the 
better  practical  working  of  the  law,  like  McClellan  in  his  cam- 
paigns, we  must  be  nearer  our  ‘‘base  of  supplies”  than  St.  Paul  or 
New  York.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  all  the  safety  guards 
of  the  law  should  be  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  poor  school  districts  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties, 
and  the  various  other  ills  to  which  the  scheme  has  hitherto  been 
heir. 

In  connection  with  Wadena  and  Todd  counties  we  had  a very 
successful  State  teachers’  institute  in  September  last.  The  at- 
tendance was  fair;  and  if  profitable  results  do  not  follow  from  the 
instructions  given  during  the  session  it  will  certainly  be  no  fault 
of  the  able  and  accomplished  instructors.  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Winona,  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  of  Fillmore  county. 

Interesting  and  instructive  lectures  by  State  Superintendent 
Burt  and  Rev.  Mr.  Peake,  of  Morehead,  contributed  very  much 
toward  the  success  of  the  institute. 

In  educational  work  in  this  county  the  outlook  is  bright  and 
promising,  giving  every  assurance  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap 
a full  reward  for  the  time,  effort  and  money  expended  in  the  cause. 
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PINE. 

J.  D.  Wilcox. 

Herewith  I submit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  public 
schools  in  this  county.  It  shows  a larger  number  of  schools  than 
any  former  report;  during  the  past  year  one  new  school  district 
has  been  added  to  our  number,  and  the  settlers  in  another  section 
of  the  county  are  preparing  to  organize  another.  Most  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  this  count}^  for  the  past  year  have  had  some 
experience,  and  the  result  of  the  year’s  work  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  more  so  than  any  former  year  during  our  history.  The  State 
text  books  have  been  adopted  in  all  public  schools  in  this  county. 


PIPE  STONE. 

E.  W.  Day. 

The  county  of  Pipe  Stone  is  newly  settled  and  settlers  generally 
scattered  considerably.  We  had  eight  districts  organized  last  year, 
now  we  have  twenty-six;  last  year  we  had  eight  schools,  this  year 
thirteen,  and  four  fall  terms  in  new  districts,  making  seventeen  in 
all.  Our  people  show  commendable  interest  in  school  matters — 
erecting  school  houses  and  furnishing  school  supplies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  indebtedness  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  very 
much  taxable  propert}^  to  levy  upon  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
maintain  schools. 

The  people  find  much  fault  with  the  text  books — unadvisedly, 
perhaps.  We  have  no  high  or  graded  schools  in  the  county,  and 
cannot  command  services  of  the  best  teachers  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  unable  to  pay  very  liberal  wages.  The  people  are  anxious 
for  better  educational  facilities. 
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POPE. 

J.  R.  Geddes. 

In  reviemng  the  work  of  the  two  years  gone  by  since  my  la^t 
report  we  find  much  to  approve  and  a little  to  condemn.  In  the 
line  of  school  work  improvement  has  been  made,  such  as  better 
teaching,  better  attendance  and  a closer  interest.  A quiet  interest, 
the  result  of  a more  systematic  system  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, is  secured  a system  where  the  old  ancient  club  is  obso- 
lete. School  officers  appreciate  the  fact  more  clearly  that  money 
can  be  squandered  in  employing  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
The  motto  should  be,  “no  school  unless  we  find  a good  teacher.” 

The  advance  made  in  securing  apparatus,  such  as  globes,  maps 
and  dictionaries,  is  noticeable.  Many  have  purchased  furniture. 
All  districts  with  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten,  have  purchased  a 
full  or  a partial  outfit  for  the  school  room.  Thirteen  neat,  tasty 
school  houses  have  been  constructed  during  the  years  1878-9-80, 
and  provision  has  and  is  being  made  for  ten  more.  Thus  the 
pioneer  school  room  gives  way  to  the  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  districts  is  not  burdensome  and  no  more 
than  can  be  paid  at  any  time.  In  fact  districts  have  not  negotiated 
bonds  running  more  than  three  years,  except  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances. Teachers’  wages  average  lower  than  heretofore  owing  to 
the  extra  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  apparatus  and  building 
houses.  We  notice  when  retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day  the 
teacher  sufiers  first. 

The  globes  and  maps  in  our  school  rooms  have  not  been  made 
serviceable  to  the  extent  desired,  but  institute  work  is  preparing 
the  teachers,  and  better  results  will  be  obtained.  Eleven  normal 
school  students  and  graduates  have  been  with  us  doing  efficient 
work. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  has  received  considerable  attention  by 
being  introduced  in  all  our  schools  by  circular  letters  addressed  to 
teachers,  containing  a simple  course  as  a sample,  thereby  aiding 
those  teachers  unable  to  form  a course  of  their  own  ingenuity. 
Text  books  should  be  introduced  into  our  school,  treating  on  this 
branch  of  study. 

Our  school  code  dictates  that  the  county  superintendent  shall 
examine  a])plicants  for  certificates  in  the  “ elementary  facts  of 
hygiene,”  without  recognizing  the  fact  that  text  books  are  a neces- 
sarw  element  in  the  presentation  of  the  first  principles  of  it. 

We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  all  teachers  will  conclude  that  a 
part  of  their  duty  is  to  care  for  and  give  attention  to  the  health  of 
pupils  as  well  as  their  book  knowledge. 
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The  school  book  law  has  been  in  force  in  this  county  and  we 
have  no  serious  objections  to  offer  as  regards  its  benefits.  A few 
clerks  complained  at  first,  on  account  of  the  necessary  trouble  re- 
quired in  giving  bonds  and  making  sales,  but  as  they  notice  the 
change  for  the  better  in  securing  a uniformity  and  cheapness  a 
more  satisfied  impression  has  been  gained.  Without  coloring  the 
matter  we  must  say  the  grammars  are  decidedly  a humbug,  and 
hope  Mr.  Merrill  will  be  permitted  to  change  them  if  the  law 
remains  in  force. 

The  institute  held  here  in  the  spring  of  1879  was  well  attended, 
and  Professors  Kiehle  and  Hyde  did  excellent  work.  The  first  in- 
stitutes held  here  created  quite  a commotion.  Some  doubted  their 
efficiency,  a few  opposed  and  others  favored.  We  notice  the  gravest 
doubters  have  approved  institute  methods  by  adopting  them  as  far 
as  possible. 

There  has  been  a little  disposition  on  the  part  of  a few  to  increase 
the  enrollment  in  the  schools  solely  to  draw  more  money  from 
the  state  school  fund,  but  teachers  have  faithfully  noted  such  in- 
stances and  reported  them  as  not  entitled  to  apportionment. 

We  might  cite  further  thoughts,  but  we  close  with  the  assertion 
that  we  have  nothing  but  the  best  of  recommendations  for  our 
teachers  as  a corps,  and  hope  for  better  work. 


RAMSEY. 

E.  A.  Hendrickson. 

Ramsey  county,  being  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  makes 
comparatively  a poor  showing  in  educational  matters.  The  state- 
ments from  the  special  district  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  comprises 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  totals  given  in  my  statistical  report.. 

There  are  but  twenty-one  common  school  districts  in  the  county. 
The  majority  of  these  are  in  a good,  healthy  condition;  a few  so 
poorly  managed  and  patronized,  that  they  are  a standing  rebuke  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  community  in  which  they  exist. 

There  are  no  ^aded  schools  in  the  county,  outside  of  St.  Paul. 
In  but  one  district  is  there  more  than  one  teacher  employed. 

Grades  are  attempted  to  be  established  in  the  larger  and  better 
class  of  schools  by  means  of  examinations,  close  markings  and 
monthly  reports;  but  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  too  fre- 
quent absence  of  pupils,  greatly  interfere  vdth  all  attempted  class- 
ification. 
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The  almost  annual  employment  of  young  and  inexperienced 
.teachers,  is  the  worst  feature  of  common  schools  in  the  country 
districts.  The  standard  of  examination  may  be  raised,  and  district 
trustees  will  employ  lower  grades  at  low  wages.  Some  particular 
friend  or  relative  of  the  trustees  will  be  employed,  however  low 
certificate  he  or  she  may  hold. 

Although  wages  in  this  county  are  in  advance  of  other  counties, 
teachers  are  underpaid,  and  young  men  teach  only  until  they  can 
obtain  more  steady  employment  and  better  wages;  and  young 
ladies  only  until  they  can  marry. 

Allowing  one  hour  per  day  of  some  foreign  languages  in  the 
schools,  has  proven  beneficial  in  the  German  districts,  but  a decided 
disadvantage  in  our  French  district.  The  trustees  of  these  "dis- 
tricts will  generally  employ  persons  of  the  nationality  desired,  and 
care  but  little  what  qualifications  they  possess  to  teach  the  English 
language.  Since  these  children,  as  a rule,  speak  their  parent 
tongue  at  home,  they  should  have  American  teachers  in  the  schools. 
But  as  these  generally  command  good  wages,  low  grades  are  too 
often  employed. 

Teachers’  term  reports  have  been  quite  accurate  and  promptly 
returned.  District  clerk  reports  have  not  been  so  prompt,  and  they 
too  often  get  their  cash  account  mixed. 

The  text  book  series  are  used  by  all  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  books.  Most  of  the  districts  adopted  them  at  once,  one 
only  being  out  until  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  With  the 
exception  of  the  First  Grammar,  or  “ word  book,”  the  series  is 
well  received.  Uniformity  has  lessened  the  number  of  classes  in 
the  schools,  and  lightened  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  cheapened 
school  books  to  the  parent.  School  clerks  dislike  the  trouble  of 
handling  them,  and  in  this  county  many  of  the  books  are  pur- 
chased directly  of  the  publishers. 

Quite  a number  of  our  teachers  are  from  the  city  high  school 
and  the  graded  schools,  and  their  discipline  follows  that  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  those  schools.  The  results  are  uniformily 
good.  But  two  normal  school  teachers  have  been  employed,  this 
last  year,  and  these  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Larger  tax  levies  have  been  made  for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  with 
the  amount  of  money  on  hand,  will  insure  better  schools  in  the 
future. 

Three  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  year. 
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RENVILLE. 

./.  S.  Gerald. 

My  report  shows  a gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 
in  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  and  in  the  average  length  of 
schools. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  majority  of  districts  is  greatly 
improved.  Seventeen  new  districts  have  been  organized  within 
the  year,  and  ten  have  been  reported  entitled  to  the  fall  ap- 
portionment of  1880.  Twenty-six  new  school  houses  have  been 
erected  during  the  two  last  years;  the  most  of  them  are  good,  sub- 
stantial frame  buildings  and  well  furnished. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  has  during  the  past  year  been 
better  than  in  preceeding  years,  although  in  many  districts  the 
summer  term  has  been  taught  by  young,  inexperienced  teachers, 
and  in  consequence  the  methods  used  have  not  always  been  the 
best.  Irregular  attendance  impedes  greatly  the  progress  of  our 
schools. 

The  State  text  books  are  used  in  all  districts  and  seem  to  give 
fair  satisfaction.  The  books  should  not,  however,  be  sold  by 
district  clerks.  In  nearly  all  districts  books  are  sold  on  credit,  and 
some  clerks  have  not  yet  settled  for  books  received  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Only  twenty-five  districts  ordered  books  last  spring 
and  the  books  were  received  so  late  that  they  were  of  no  use  for 
the  summer  term. 

The  State  institute  held  at  Bird  Island  last  fall  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  many  practical 
suggestions  made  by  the  instructors  were  well  received. 

I have  tried  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers  as  much  as  possible, 
and  have  rejected  during  the  past  year  nearly  twice  as  many 
applicants  as  during  any  previous  year. 
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RICE. 


A,  E.  Haven. 

The  school  work  of  Rice  county  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  for 
the  year  just  closed  as  in  the  three  previous  years,  for  two  reasons: 
First.  The  change  in  text  books  which  has  taken  place  has  been 
slow  and  tedious.  Books  ordered  early  in  the  spring  did  not  arrive 
until  after  the  summer  schools  had  been  in  session  one  and  two 
months.  The  result  was  a lack  of  books,  as  the  impression  pre- 
vailed that  no  other  books  could  be  used.  Second.  The  so-called 
cheap  text  book  law  has  stimulated  the  idea  that  cheap  teachers 
should  also  be  procured,  and  the  result  has  been  the  employment  of 
a larger  proportion  of  low  grade,  cheap  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
best  teachers  have  abandoned  the  profession. 

The  use  of  cheap  text  books  naturally  leads  to  the  employment 
of  cheap  teachers  and  the  use  of  cheap  apparatus,  and  results  in 
lowering  the  standing  and  checking  the  progress  of  our  schools. 

The  working  of  the  text  book  law  is  burdensome  not  only  to 
district  officers,  but  to  teachers  and  superintendents,  as  it  takes  up 
much  valuable  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  other  work. 

If  the  law  is  to  remain  in  force  the  legislature  should  modify  it 
so  that  the  contractor  shall  be  obliged  to  place  the  books  within 
reach  of  the  pupils  without  county  or  state  assistance.  If  the 
books  are  the  best  and  cheapest  they  will  be  used.  If  they  are  not 
the  best  and  cheapest  they  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  schools 
through  pains  and  penalties. 


ROCK. 

R.  0.  Crawford. 

Thirty-one  districts  have  had  successful  schools  the  past  year. 
A few  have  rented  school  rooms  rather  than  assume  financial 
obligations. 

Twelve  districts  are  inactive.  Teachers  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  determination  to  succeed  by  individual  effort, 
present  wages  beiug  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  attend  normal 
schools.  Clerks  have  been  reasonably  prompt  and  correct. 

Several  new  districts  are  about  to  be  organized.  Our  people  are 
interested  in  schools,  but  financial  inability  prevents  rapid  improve- 
ment. 
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SCOTT. 


Jas.  Me  Hale. 

The  financial  statement  in  my  statistical  report  does  not  balance 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  secure  correct 
reports  from  the  clerks.  The  great  majority  made  correct  reports 
in  due  season,  but  in  some  instances  a correct  footing  of  the  debit 
and  credit  sides  of  their  financial  statements  would  result  in  totals 
unequal  and  wholly  unlike  those  they  had  entered.  Those  con- 
taining incorrect  statements  were  sent  back  for  correction.  They 
were  returned  to  me  in  no  way  improved,  and  in  a few  instances, 
in  a worse  condition  even  than  when  first  received.  I do  not  wish 
to  complain.  The  clerks  are  all  honest  men;  but  honesty  is  the 
only  qualification  for  the  office  that  some  of  them  possess.  The 
inefficiency  of  some  of  our  school  boards  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
we  have  to  the  successful  operation  of  our  system. 

Since  my  last  report  two  new  school  houses  have  been  built,  and 
three  more  are  now  in  process  of  completion. 

The  winter  term  has  commenced  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  it 
seems  to  me  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The  harvest  has  been 
abundant  and  our  weak  districts,  feeling  stronger  in  consequence 
thereof,  have  appropriated  more  freely  and  put  forth  greater  efforts 
to  secure  the  services  of  good  teachers,  of  whom,  I regret  to  say, 
there  are  too  few.  During  the  past  year  there  were  employed  in 
the  schools  of  this  county  seventy-six  different  teachers.  Forty- 
two  only  of  these  were  permanent  residents  of  the  county,  and 
thirty-four  non-residents.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  about  44  per 
cent,  of  our  teachers  were  non-residents,  by  whom  many  of  our 
most  remunerative  and  responsible  positions  were  held.  The 
teachers  who  have  received  normal  training  are,  without  exception, 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  In  the  common  branches,  for  there  is  little 
else  taught  in  this  county,  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and 
we  are,  slowly  but  surely,  fitting  our  youth  for  future  usefulness. 
Our  terms,  however,  are  too  short  in  the  rural  districts  to  secure 
the  most  desirable  results.  The  average  for  all  the  schools  is  about 
five  months,  and  all  will  agree  that  much  of  what  is  learned  in  five 
months  will  be  forgotten  in  the  next  seven,  especially  by  the 
younger  class  of  pupils. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  educational 
questions  from  my  point  of  view,  or  to  point  out  evils  and  suggest 
remedies.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  all  discussions  and  criticisms 
directed  to  you,  in  a report  of  this  character,  are  misdirected;  first, 
because  the  space  is  necessarily  too  brief;  and  second,  because  they 
would  never  reach  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Sure,  from 
12 
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the  State  department  there  issues  annually  a report,  comprehensive, 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  hov\^  comparatively  few  are  they 
who  stop  to  read  it.  At  all  events,  if  men  of  wisdom  and 
experience  advise  that  such  matter  should  be  included  in  reports  of 
this  character,  the  matter  should  pot  end  there.  County  superin- 
tendents should,  through  the  local  papers  and  otherwise,  thoroughly 
discuss  at  least  the  most  prominent  points  of  educational  interest, 
pointing  out  evils,  suggesting  and  recommending  remedies,  and 
should  never  cease  until  the  most  progressive  ideas  were  put  forth 
in  their  true  and  most  favorable  light  before  the  people. 


SHERBURNE. 

//.  M.  Jenkina. 

The  interest  in  our  schools  keeps  pace  with  the  prospenty  of  the 
people.  Three  new  school  houses  have  been  built  this  year.  The 
enrollment  of  scholars  has  increased  from  938  of  last  year  to  1035 
this — 97.  Several  of  the  districts  have  increased  the  amount  of 
schooling — ^some  one  month,  others  three.  The  last  organized 
district  has  had  seven  months  school  during  the  year.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  normal  teachers. 

The  State  text  books  are  liked  very  well,  but  there  is  universal 
dissatisfaction  with  the  method  of  procuring  them  through  district 
clerks. 

Those  distncts  which  have  been  embarrassed  with  debt,  incurred 
in  building,  are  taxing  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  burden. 


STEARNS. 


P.  B.  Gorman. 

There  is  a growing  desire  in  this  county  for  better  work  in  the 
schools,  and  to  that  end  public  sentiment  is  casting  about  to  dis- 
cover what  is  the  matter,  and  to  seek  a remedy.  The  criticisms 
are  not  loud,  but  tliey  are  wide  spread,  and  are  whispered  here  and 
there  as  the  people  move  among  each  other.  Now  the  public 
school  system  itself  is  reviewed  ; again  the  teachers  are  arraigned 
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;iB  a class  of  incompetents,  and  again  t]ie  county  superintendent  is 
made  the  scapegoat  of  the  whole  business.  In  a new  and  rapidly 
developing  community  perhaps  these  things  must  he.  Water  is 
purified  by  agitation,  and  without  public  criticism  popular  insti- 
tutions could  not  long  endure.  In  this  general  commotion,  faith- 
ful teachers  and  superintendents  may  be  displaced,  or  decapitated 
politically,  but  they  will  find  consolation  in  the  remembrance  of 
duties  well  performed  and  in  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Romans  : 
“ Boni  Mortem  non  timehivnt''  Personal  considerations  must  be 
eliminated  in  the  adjustment  of  questions  which  affect  communi- 
ties, and  teachers,  superintendents,  school  officers  and  all  must 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  decrees  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  popular  education  in  Stearns  county  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  any  one  cause  more  than  another,  it  has  been  from  want  of 
public  criticism.  Too  much  take-it-easy,  go-as-you-please,  has  pro- 
moted carelessness  among  parents,  irregularity  and  insubordination 
among  pupils  and  has  discouraged  the  better  class  of  teachers  until 
many  of  them,  going  into  other  business,  are  giving  place  to  per- 
sons without  experience,  without  sufficient  education,  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  without  any  qualifications  whatever  for  a place  in  the 
school  room.  During  the  present  year  some  efi'orts  have  been  made 
to  awaken  more  interest  in  these  matters.  Persons  applying  for 
certificates  have  been  urged  to  improve  their  scholarship  and  their 
methods,  and  while  visiting  the  schools,  the  supi^rintendent  has 
talked  with  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  pointed  out  the 
need  of  many  changes  in  school  management.  These  changes,  of 
course,  can  not  be  made  in  a day,  nor  in  a month.  They  can  only 
be  the  result  of  untiring*  zeal  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all 
friends  of  education  through  a series  of  years. 

The  teachers’  institute  which  is  doing  so  much  to  raise  the  schidar- 
ship  of  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  has  been  almost  un- 
known here.  Two  have  been  held,  however,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. One  at  Maine  Prairie  was  planned  for  only  two  <lays,  but 
was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  in  that  vicinity  and  by  a large 
number  of  citizens.  The  instruction  at  this  institute  was  given 
by  the  count}*  superintendent  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle.  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Normal  School,  who  also  delivered  a very  excellent  educa- 
tional lecture  in  the  evening  to  a large  audience  of  citizens  and 
teachers.  The  other  Avas  a State  teachers’  institute  held  at  Sauk 
Centre  during  the  first  half  of  September.  On  this  occasion  the 
instruction  was  given  by  Professors  Kiehle  and  Hyde,  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Normal,  and  by  Miss  E.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Winona,  Educa- 
tional lectures  AA^ere  delivered  by  Prof.  Kiehle  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Burt.  There  were  fifty-one  teachers  in  attendance,  near- 
ly all  of  Avhom  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  teachers  expressed  themselves  much  improved  and  highly 
pleased  Avith  the  excellent  methods  and  thoroughness  of  the  Avork. 
and  at  the  close  of  the  tAvo  AA^eeks  they  unanimously  passed  resolu- 
tions asking  the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  another  State 
institute  for  this  county  during  the  coming  year.  As  many  of  our 
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teachers,  from  one  cause  or  another,  cannot  go  away  to  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  all  their  attainments  are  acquired  in  the 
common  district  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  institute, 
by  supplementing  this  rural  training,  will  supply  a need  that  is 
much  felt.  ♦ 

The  Merrill  text  books  are  being  used  in  something  more  than 
half  of  our  schools,  but  in  some  localities  the  people  are  restive  and 
inclined  to  resist  the  operation  of  the  text  book  law. 

More  than  half  our  districts  are  able  to  keep  school  eight  or  ten 
months  annually,  and  some  of  these  retain  the  same  teachers  year 
after  year.  This  is  commendable  and  as  it  should  be  in  every  dis- 
trict, as  nothing  short  of  constant  training  for  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year  will  sufficiently  prepare  the  pupils  to  perform 
the  complex  duties  awaiting  the  citizens  of  our  times.  And  com- 
petent teachers  should  be  kept  in  the  same  school  so  long  as  fair 
treatment  and  good  wages  will  encourage  them  to  stay.  In  the 
larger  districts  the  only  obstacle  to  fair  advancement  is  that  in  some 
of  them  there  are  too  many  pupils  for  one  teacher.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  eighty  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  of  all  ages, 
sizes  and  conditions,  seated  on  long  benches  in  one  small  room, 
under  the  management  of  one  teacher,  awaiting  the  development 
of  their  mental,  moral  and  religious  natures!  Hercules  performed 
some  prodigious  undertakings  in  his  day,  but  it  is  well  for  his  rep- 
utation that  he  did  not  survive  to  undertake  the  education  of  an 
hundred  young  American  citizens  under  circumstances  existing  in 
some  of  our  common  schools.  The  only  remedy  for  this  over 
crowding — that  of  furnishing  another  room  and  giving  the  teach- 
er an  assistant — may  be  a little  too  burdensome  until  we  are  fur- 
ther removed  from  grasshopper  times;  but,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
afforded,  the  teachers  in  districts  No.  14,  20,  22,  23,  34  and  103, 
should  each  have  an  assistant,  for  a part  of  the  year  at  least. 


STEELE. 


Geo.  C.  Tanner. 

Some  questions  have  arisen  in  the  practical  working  of  the  law 
relating  to  changes  in  school  districts.  Chapter  L,  Sec.  12,  says 
that  only  legal  voters  who  are  freeholders  can  sign  petitions  and 
remonstrances  relating  to  the  formation  of  new  districts.  In  sec- 
tion 16,  provision  fourth,  it  is  stated  that  they  may  be  signed  by 
women  entitled  to  vote  in  school  meetings  without  any  mention  of 
their  being  freeholders.  It  seems  as  if  only  legal  voters  who  are 
freeholders,  or  hold  land  under  pre-emption  or  homestead  act. 
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should  sign  petitions  and  remonstrances  in  the  division  of  districts, 
the  formation  of  new  districts,  or  the  removal  of  school  houses. 

In  some  of  our  districts  a considerable  number  of  children  are 
not  enrolled  in  school.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a correct  estimate 
of  the  number  not  attending  any  school  during  the  year.  This 
non-attendance  with  the  low  average  in  some  of  our  schools  re- 
quires some  provision  to  remedy  the  evils  incident  to  the  present 
irregularity  which  so  seriously  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
used  to  give  all  our  children  a good  common  school  education. 

The  number  of  persons  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  would  be  more 
correctly  reported  by  our  district  clerks  than  by  the  teachers.  I have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  such,  but  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  reports. 

A considerable  number  of  teachers  hold  certificates  of  the  third 
grade.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  some  change  in 
the  grading.  We  would  think  that  the  third  grade  should  be  re- 
tained. But  as  it  now  stands  this  grade  is  a reproach  and  indicates 
that  the  holder  teaches  under  protest.  Both  second  and  third  grade 
certificates  have  the  same  studies.  The  range  of  studies  in  the 
second  grade  might  be  somewhat  extended.  Either  algebra  or 
higher  arithmetic,  physiology,  physical  geography  and  analysis  as 
a special  subject  under  grammar  ought  to  be  added  to  our  present 
list.  Then  the  third  grade  would  rank  nearly  what  the  second  is 
now  and  would  indicate  a respectable  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  our  district  schools. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  restricted  from  issuing 
certificates  to  teach  to  persons  too  young  to  govern  and  instruct  a 
school.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  There  will  be  no  way  of  excluding  well  qualified  young 
persons  until  legislation  is  had  on  this  subject.  Some  of  our 
schools  have  sufiered  from  persons  of  immature  age  being  put  in 
charge  of  them. 

The  State  series  of  text  books  is  iii  partial  use  in  all  our  schools 
and  during  the  coming  winter  will  be  the  only  books  used.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  behind  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Executive,  but  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the 
law  operative.  We  cannot  afibrd  to  leave  the  selection  of  text 
books  subject  to  the  changes  which  teachers  would  introduce,  and 
it  is  a great  saving  of  expense  to  })ersons  removing  from  one  coun- 
ty to  another  to  find  the  same  books  in  use.  The  uniformity  here- 
tofore existing  has  been  destroyed  and  it  becomes  a necessity, 
whatever  our  views  are,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  our  State  text 
book  series.  There  should  be,  however,  some  changes  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  law.  In  this  county  the  districts  have  found 
it  wise  to  procure  their  books  of  the  dealers.  Some  of  the  districts 
have  arranged  Avith  the  dealers  to  handle  the  books  for  tliem.  It 
would  be  more  convenient  for  the  district  treasurer  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  board  to  buy  and  sell  the  books.  Other  su])erinten- 
dents  will  probably  state  at  length  the  difficulties  which  Ave  have 
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avoided  by  advising  the  districts  to  procure  their  books  at  the 
stores. 

In  place  of  the  second  arithmetic  we  need  for  our  district  schools 
an  intermediate  arithmetic,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  contractor  to  furnish  one  at  as  liberal  rates  as  the  others  are 
furnished.  The  intellectual  arithmetic  will  not  come  into  general 
use  as  a book  for  intermediate  pupils. 

In  general  we  are  able  to  report  the  schools  in  a good  condition 
in  the  majority  of  our  districts  resulting  from  the  care  of  district 
officers  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  thorough  preparation 
given  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  Minnesota  Academy  located 
in  Owatonna. 


STEVENS. 

Jones  A.  Johnson 

Items  15,  16  and  17  in  my  statistical  report  are  entirely  worth- 
less, because  incorrect.  For  this  neither  the  district  treasurer  nor 
the  district  clerk  are  blamable.  The  fault  lies  with  the  county 
treasurer,  or  rather  with  his  system  of  book-keeping.  When  a 
district  treasurer  draws  money,  it  is  given  to  him  in  one  amount, 
as  so  much  “school  money”  for  his  district;  and  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  and  report  the  amount  received  from  each  fund. 
W e cannot  look  from  very  profitable  results  from  statistical  reports 
unless  there  is  more  of  a correspondence  in  the  blanks  used  by  the 
different  officials. 

The  State  text  books  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  every  district. 
1 have  investigated  the  practical  workings  of  this  text  book  act 
quite  thoroughly,  and  am  convinced  that,  to  say  the  least,  the  re- 
sults are  far  from  satisfactory.  However,  there  is  nothing  like 
having  a little  ext)erience,  and  the  people  of  the  state  will  probably 
be  some  wiser  by  the  time  they  are  done  with  said  act.  “Bought 
wet  is  the  best,  if  it  is  not  bought  too  dear.” 

During  the  year,  the  number  of  }>ona  fide  scholars  in  the  county 
has  increased  65  per  cent.  There  have  been  eight  new  districts 
organized  and  fourteen  new  school  houses  built.  Most  of  the 
districts  are  procuring  modern  furniture  and  apparatus.  There 
hits  l)een  a marked  improvement  in  school  management,  both  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  all  seeming  anxious  to 
learn  tlie  best  waj%  and  the  schools  are  improving  as  rapidly  a« 
tlie  dev(*lo])nient  of  the  country  will  permit. 

The  village  of  Morris  deserves  especial  commendation  tor  the 
business  like  way  in  which  educational  interests  are  being  advanced. 
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A whole  block  in  just  the  right  place  has  been  secured  at  consid- 
erable expense,  and  on  this  site  a handsome  and  well  planned 
building  erected,  capable  of  accommodating  some  250  pupils.  In 
the  hands  of  competent  normal  teachers  the  school  is  being  well 
graded  and  made  first-class  in  every  respect. 

The  future  prospects  of  our  county  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  people  have  been  and  are  doing  the  best  they  can  and  we 
exjiect  to  continue  “growing  in  grace.'’ 

TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 

In  Traverse  county  there  are  at  present  four  organized  districts 
with  prospects  of  a number  more  very  soon.  If  the  county  is  not 
organized  this  winter,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  definite  pro- 
vision made  for  its  educational  interests,  as  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  them  has  thus  far  been  assumed  by  Stevens  county. 


SWIFT. 


yl.  M.  Utter. 

The  school  work  of  the  last  year,  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  fifty-five  months  of  school  during 
the  year,  and  of  436  in  the  enrollment  of  scholars  and  a much 
larger  number  of  applications  for  well  cpialified  teachers.  Other 
encouraging  signs  of  a growing  interest  among  the  people  are 
manifest.  Several  new  districts  have  been  organized,  and  eleven 
new  school  houses  have  been  built,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  supplied  themselves  with  outline  maps  and  a globe. 
Eleven  districts  have  purchased  patent  seats  and  otherwise  im- 
proved their  houses.  Last  year  there  was  twenty-four  schools  that 
had  winter  terms.  This  year  according  to  the  clerks  reports  there 
will  be  twenty-eight,  and  our  prospects  for  good  schools  during  the 
coming  winter  are  quite  encouraging.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, I believe  our  county  in  educational  matters  is  second  to 
no  other  of  the  same  age  in  the  State. 
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TODD. 

Albert  Elioda. 

During  the  last  year  five  new  school  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized and  two  large  and  commodious  school  houses  have  been  built^ 
which  are  a credit  not  only  to  the  community  that  erected  them, 
but  to  the  entire  county. 

In  a frontier  county  like  this,  the  growth  of  educational  inter- 
ests is  necessarily  slow.  The  pioneer  settlers  need  their  time  and 
their  means  to  provide  homes  for  their  families.  That  they  take 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  so  soon  as  a sufficient 
number  has  assembled  in  a locality,  gives  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  our  public  school  system  is  held  by  the  people. 

Newly  organized  districts  do  require,  for  some  years,  all  the 
money  which  can  be  raised  by  the  rate  of  taxation  permitted  in 
this  State  to  secure  the  much-needed  school  during  each  year. 
They  cannot  at  once  build  costly  school  houses,  nor  provide  furni- 
ture of  the  best  kind.  The  financial  standing  of  the  districts  is 
likely  to  improve  with  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  this  county.  Then  people  will  be  enabled  to  ])rovide  better 
accommodations  for  their  schools. 

Our  greatest  draw-back  is  the  lack  of  competent  teachers. 
Young  men  teach  until  something  better  offers;  young  girls,  until 
they  marry.  The  efPect  is  the  same.  In  either  case,  will  the  pub- 
lic lose  their  services  as  teachers.  Thus  they  hardly  ever  teach 
more  than  three  or  four  terms,  or  about  long  enough  to  gain  such 
experience  in  the  school  room  as  would  make  them  more  effective 
if  again  employed  as  teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pub- 
lic must  lose  the  services  of  these  teachers,  when  most  desirable 
and  most  needed. 

The  text  book  law,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  school  officers  and  the  public  generally.  Clerks,  as  a rule, 
are  oj>posed  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  the  books.  They 
have  been  taught  by  experience,  that  they  were  made  to  assume  a 
risk  without  a.  just  compensation-  that  they  have  been  losers  in 
the  book  l)usiness.  The  public  are  opposed  to  the  law  because 
they  could  not  obtain  the  books  when  needed.  Last  summer’s  sup- 
ply was  not  received  at  the  auditor’s  office,  until  the  middle  of 
June  - too  late  to  be  of  much  utility  for  the  summer  term. 

Anotlier  source  of  com])laint  is  the  frequent  inability  of  parents 
to  })rocure  from  clerks  the  proper  books.  Clerks’  estimates  for 
books  needed  during  the  year  were,  as  a rule,  too  large  for  the 
higher  grade  and  insufficient  for  the  lower  grade  of  books. 
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Parents  prefer  to  buy  their  school  books,  as  other  commodities,  at 
the  principal  trading  places.  They  want  an  opportunity  to  get 
them  when  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  text  book  law  could  be  very  much  sim- 
plified by  an  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  contractor  to 
appoint  agents  for  the  sale  of  his  books  at  the  most  important 
places  in  each  county  of  the  State;  thus  relieving  clerks  from 
their  present  duties  under  the  law.  As  the  principal  opposition  to 
the  law  is  owing  to  its  provisions  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
books,  such  a change  would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
public. 


WABASHA. 
Allen  J.  Greer. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  districts  as  reported  by  clerks  show 
but  few  in  debt  and  the  remainder  have  on  hand  a balance  of 
$14,952.57.  The  average  length  in  months  for  the  past  year  of 
all  the  schools  is  6.65  months.  Almost  every  district  has  voted  to 
increase  their  present  year  from  two  weeks  to  two  months.  The 
one  hundred  and  three  school  houses  of  the  county,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, are  exceedingly  good  and  they  are  indicative  of  the  spirit 
and  liberality  of  the  people  to  spend  money  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  good  results  of  the  State  institute  which  you  held  at 
Lake  City  last  spring  were  noticeable  in  almost  every  school  in 
the  county. 

We  feel  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  able  and  efficient  instruc- 
tors which  you  sent  us  in  Prof.  Irwin  Shepard  and  Miss  E.  A. 
Wheeler.  They  understand  thoroughly  the  needs  and  wants  of 
our  district  schools,  and  they  are  able  to  help  our  teachers  to  over- 
come these  difficulties.  I hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a 
State  institute  can  be  held  in  each  county  annually. 

The  “State  text  books”  we  find  in  use  in  almost  every  district, 
and  from  close  observation  I must  say  they  fail  in  a great  degree 
to  meet  the  wants  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils.  Their  only  re- 
deeming qualit}"  is  their  cheapness;  and  Avhen  we  find  that  every 
third  district  has  on  hand  from  six  to  seventy  dollars  of  unsalable 
books,  having  ordered  more  than  would  supply  their  wants,  the 
cheap  book  becomes  an  expensive  luxury.  The  readers  are  the 
best  books  of  the  series,  but  they  are  not  uniform  as  to  matter  and 
they  are  so  poorly  bound  that  the  average  juvenile  can  destroy 
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from  three  to  four  per  term.  I have  yet  to  find  one  teacher  in 
this  county,  who  would  commend  the  grammars.  If  they  are  to 
remain  in  use  for  the  next  five  years — not  to  say  fifteen — I would 
suggest  that  the  law  be  amended  to  the  extent  that  one  good  book 
be  ^ded  to  the  series — and  that  this  one  book  be  Webster’s  Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 


WASECA. 

W.  V.  Hunt 

Our  schools  have  been  good  so  far.  We  want  them  better  and 
propose  to  have  good  teachers  by  weeding  out  the  poor  ones.  We 
think  this  will  accomplish  the  desired  object.  A very  few  of  the 
clerks’  reports  were  defective  and  not  being  abfe  to  correct  them  I 
inserted  them  as  received. 


WATONWAN. 

Geo.  M.  Johnson. 

Many  of  our  districts  are  as  yet  without  a school  house,  and  but 
very  few  districts  in  the  county  are  properly  supplied  with  school 
apparatus  and  furniture.  During  the  past  year,  however,  thi-ee 
new  school  houses  have  been  built  and  three  more  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection. 

Nearly  all  the  organized  districts  have  had  at  least  three  months 
of  school  during  the  year,  but  some  districts  are  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  a three  months  school  into  two  or  even  three  terms,  with 
long  vacations  between,  and  employing  different  teachers  for  each 
term,  thus  rendering  their  schools  almost  useless.  A law  prohibiting 
this  unwise  practice  under  penalty  of  a forfeit  of  State  apportion- 
ment would  prove  a direct  blessing  to  the  children  of  such 
districts. 
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Our  teachers  have  made  the  best  of  the  circumstances  and  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  duties.  A healthy  public 
'sentiment  is  manifested  in  a grovring  desire  to  secure  better 
teachers  and  in  a general  approval  of  the  course  1 have  taken  in 
raising  the  grade  of  teachers. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  graded  school  at  Madelia  have 
done  commendable  work  in  hopes  of  securing  State  aid.  Although 
they,  like  many  others,  were  disappointed  in  this,  yet  they  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  “Act  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Higher  Education,’’*^  if  carried  out,  would  give  us  at  least  one  school 
in  the  county  where  young  teachers  could  obtain  a good  education 
in  the  common  branches. 

The  State  text  books  are  in  use  throughout  the  county  and  give 
good  satisfaction.  However,  the  plan  of  ordering  them  directly 
from  the  contractor  has  been  abandoned  and  districts  have  been 
supplied  with  books  by  agents.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  through- 
out the  State  I think  there  would  be  less  dissatisfaction  with  the 
text  book  law. 


WILKIN. 

Da  V id  3/ c On  a ley . 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is  highly  en- 
eouraging.  The  patrons  are  manifesting  a greater  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  than  heretofore. 

Five  new  districts  have  been  organized  the  past  year,  though  not 
in  time  to  be  reported.  Two  good  frame  school  houses  have  been 
erected. 

There  seems  to  be  more  readiness  to  raise  money  by  taxation 
than  formerly,  and  nearly  all  the  districts  have  voted  more  school 
for  the  coming  than  in  preceding  years. 

In  a majorit}^  of  our  schools  the  patrons  realize  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  their  school  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  teacher, 
and  in  view  of  that  fact  there  is  a demand  for  more  competent 
teachers,  which  as  our  county  is  new  we  have  been  obliged  thus 
far  to  seek  outside  the  county. 

We  hope  before  many  years  have  been  added  to  the  history  of 
our  county  to  be  able  to  hold  an  institute  here  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  and  neighboring  teachers. 

W e feel  that  our  efforts  to  improve  the  grade  of  teachers  em- 
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ployed  in  this  county  have  been  attended  with  good  results.  This 
year  their  were  no  third  grades  issued  or  third-grade  teachers 
employed. 

The  school  at  Breckenridge  under  the  able  management  of  Miss 
Lou  A.  Pulley,  a graduate  of  the  Normal  school,  is  doing  good 
work,  as  is  also  the  school  at  McCauleyville. 


YELLOW  MEDICINE. 

C.  E.  Clark. 

My  financial  report  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  myself,  from 
the  fact  that  clerks  have  mixed  State  text  book  funds  in  their  re- 
ports under  various  heads. 

Two  good  crops  in  succession  have  done  wonders  for  the  schools 
of  this  county.  My  statistical  report  shows  a better  enrollment 
than  ever  before.  But  on  examination  we  find  too  large  a per 
cent,  attending  school  less  than  ten  days.  While  a compulsory 
school  law  may  not  be  advisable,  I would  suggest  an  amendment 
to  the  present  law  making  an  attendance  of  at  least  ten  days  a re- 
quisite to  receive  the  State  apportionment. 

During  the  past  year  seven  new  school  houses  have  been  built 
and  others  painted,  as  well  as  many  receiving  new  furniture, 
globes,  maps  and  dictionaries.  Eleven  new  districts  have  been  or- 
ganized most  of  which  had  thirty  days  school  this  summer.  This 
explains  the  low  average  in  months  for  the  county. 

The  villages  of  Granite  Falls  and  Canby  have  graded  their 
schools  and  built  school  houses  which  would  be  a credit  to  much 
larger  towns.  The  amount  paid  teachers  wages  is  25  per  cent, 
larger  than  last  year  and  districts  are  voting  more  months  school 
and  more  taxes  than  ever  before. 

We  had  a very  profitable  institute  at  Granite  Falls  under  the 
supervision  of  Superintendent  Smith,  Minneapolis,  assisted  by 
Frinci])al  Cross,  of  the  Granite  schools.  The  attendance  Avas 
fair  and  the  interest  shown  by  the  teachers  was  a credit  to  them. 
Many  points  of  school  law  were  discussed  and  I consider  the  bene- 
fit of  the  teachers  more  than  repaid  the  State  for  the  expense 
incurred. 

The  chea])iiess  of  the  State  text  books  was  the  great  argument 
which  led  to  their  use  in  all  our  districts.  But  after  delays  in 
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getting  their  orders  for  books  filled,  district  clerks  found  some  in- 
conveniences. They  could  not  make  the  odd  change,  they  trusted 
out  some  books.  They  ordered  books  not  needed,  consequently 
now  the  children  get  their  books  mostly  at  a book  store,  which  is 
the  designated  depository.  As  this  is  over  50  miles  from  the  most 
remote  district  there  is  a little  inconvenience  to  the  children  and 
in  some  districts  a lack  of  books. 

In  closing  I desire  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers  for  their  promptness  in  sending  reports,  as  well 
as  for  their  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUC’TIOK 


TABLE  ONE. 


1 

('0[JNTIES.  ! 

Scholars 
not  entitl’d 
to  appor- 
tionment. 

Scholars 
entitled  to 
apportion- 
ment. 

No.  of  scholars 
enrolled. 

Attendance. 
Av.  Daily. 

Winter. 

Sum’er 

Winter 

Sum’er 

1 

28 

25! 

28 

1 ,459 

1,427 

2 

Anoka 

62 

1,800 

1,.542 

1 .270 

1,124 

877 

3 

Becker 

56 

890 

475 

7.32 

271 

.344 

4 

Benton 

18 

672 

546 

.3.57 

381 

212 

6 

Big  Stone 

14 

.578 

241 

4.30 

125 

262 

6 

Blue  Earth 

231 

6,086 

4,975 

8,664 

2,9&4 

2,6.59 

7 

Brown 

77 

2,753 

1,287 

1,841 

1,140 

1,065 

8 

Carlton 

158 

128 

107 

8.3 

71 

9 

Carver 

143 

3,134 

3,104 

772 

1,811 

475 

10 

Chippewa 

58 

l,164l 

766 

87.3 

322 

519 

11 

Chisago 

111 

l.G09j 

1,246 

1,13.3 

766 

7.30 

12 

Clay 

23 

752 

479 

432 

287 

193 

13 

Cottonwood 

67 

l,104j 

679 

70.3 

396 

410 

14 

Crow  Wing 

26 

26 

19 

15 

Dakota. . . 

461 

4,411 

4,045 

2,964 

2,854 

1,825 

16 

Dodge 

232 

2,989 

2,699 

2,218 

1,713 

1,419 

17 

Douglas 

117 

1,975 

1,321 

1,699 

761 

974 

18 

Faribault 

184 

4,001 

2,;J40 

2,226 

1,811' 

1,561 

19 

Fillmore 

451 

8,088 

8,021 

5,434 

3,969! 

3,5.30 

20 

Freeborn 

233 

4,3.33 

3,, 532 

2,931 

2,2051 

1,829 

21 

Goodhue 

.381 

7,295 

<i,447, 

4,645 

4,051 

2,0.32 

22 

Grant 

9 

526 

117! 

488 

144 

135 

23 

Hennepin 

211 

10,945 

9,495 

8,208 

7,322 

6,925 

24 

Houston 

115 

4,186 

3, .576 

1,9.35 

2,319 

1,144 

25 

Isanti 

40 

l,199i 

735 

928 

425 

580 

26 

Jackson 

75 

1 ,1.55 

692 

7.34 

.324 

388 

27 

Kanabec 

3 

76 

79 

38 

28 

141 

2,427 

1.476 

2,074 

f>47 

912 

29 

Kittson 

35 

' 35 

37 

26 

15 

30 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

60 

i>45 

266 

434 

127 

222 

31 

Lake 

27 

27 

19 

32 

Le  Sueur 

142 

4,469 

4,027 

2,409 

2,497 

1,361 

33 

Lincoln 

10 

183 

106 

1.51 

11 

91 

Lyon 

98 

1 1,618 

1,012 

1,0.58 

! 611 

602 

35 

McLeod 

128 

1 2,6.37 

2,479 

1,808 

1 1 .369 

1,103 

36 

Marshall 

221 

7 

48 

1 0 

28 

37 

Martin 

94 

1 1,410 

953 

9.58 

1 .569 

556 

38 

Meeker 

167 

i 3,147 

2,656 

1,864 

1,59.3 

1,169 

39 

Mille  Lacs 

10 

! 423 

.319 

2,37 

1 213 

160 

40 

Morrison 

30 

i 1,0.57 

823 

663 

' 4.55 

41 

Mower 

287 

1 4,.529 

3,863 

.3,111 

! 2,694 

2,210 

42 

Murray 

36 

i 681: 

213 

628 

1 122 

371 

43 

Nicollet 

116 

i 2,905 

2,519 

1,827 

I 1 .3.50 

1,082 

44 

Nobles 

102 

i 957 

514 

861 

' 364 

567 

45 

Olmsted 

220 

1 5,966 

5,176 

4,292 

1 3,615 

3,124 

46 

Otter  Tail 

211 

i 3,(>52 

2,2.37 

2,,588 

1.187 

1.502 

47 

Pine 

11 

1 223 

138 

215 

89 

115 

48 

Pipe  Stone 

30 

278 

135 

242 

91 

1.57 

49 

Polk 

23 

857 

.549 

617 

.312 

377 

50 

Pope 

87 

1,429 

420 

1,271 

222 

602 

51 

Ramsey 

58 

5,108 

4,364 

4,757 

3,428 

3,448 

52 

Redwood 

87 

1,218 

902 

820 

.507 

503 

53 

Renville 

155 

2,518 

1,435 

1 1 ,906 

690 

874 

M 

Rice 

159 

1 5,637 

.5,149 

3,36.5 

.3,265 

2,340 

55 

Rock 

.52 

1 842 

4.58 

1 604 

18 

12 

56 

St.  Louis 

1 

j 679 

681 

482 

.388 

349 

57 

Scott 

87 

2,991 

2,649 

4,031 

1 ..343 

652 

.58 

Sherburne 

53 

j 1,033 

672 

807 

i 370 

405 

59 

Sibley 

60 

! 2,670 

2,139 

1 ,336 

! 1,251 

693 

60 

Stearns 

129 

i 5,m 

4,808 

2,188 

j 2,939 

1,904 

61 

Steele 

163 

1 3,218 

2,877 

2,152 

1 1.460 

1,096 

62 

Stevens 

50 

658 

324 

.540 

197 

303 

63 

Swift 

95 

1 1,379 

801 

1,200 

.500 

668 

64 

Todd 

105 

1,401 

1,031 

931 

547 

551 

66 

Wabasha 

.313 

5,103 

4,395 

3,646 

' 3,210 

• 2,619 

66 

Wadena 

101 

366 

223 

316 

168 

186 

67 

Waseca — 

212 

3,545 

.3,1.50 

: 2,.301 

1,864 

1,538 

68 

Washington 

34 

3,475 

3,094 

2,.524 

383 

376 

69 

Watonwan 

89 

t ,2.50 

1 881 

'871 

494 

454 

70 

Wilkin 

11 

193 

114 

149 

1 64 

83 

71 

Winona 

122 

; 6,292 

6,084 

4,274 

2,729 

1,966 

72 

; Wright 

219 

1 4,615 

. 4,018 

I 2,541 

2,453 

1,666 

73lY(*llo\v  Medicine 

76 

; 1,301 

1,001 

^27 

567 

476 

i Totals 

$7,806 

.$172,442 

:1 

1 
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TABLE  ONE. 


Apportionment  o f 
State  scliool  funds. 

March. 

October. 

1 

is  11  20 

8 .30  80 

2 

666  40 

1.921  70 

3 

233  60 

642  40 

4 

268  80 

739  20 

5 

91  60 

,541  20 

6 

2,480  00 

6,820  00 

7 

1,060  40 

2,916  10 

8 

55  20 

151  80 

9 

1,226  40 

3,372  60 

10 

428  40 

1,178  10 

11 

610  80 

1,688  50 

12 

247  20 

753  ,50 

13 

;449  20! 

1.05.3  80 

14 

104  00 

286  00 

15 

1,841  20 

5,075  40 

16 

1,258  40 

3,460  60 

17 

721  20 

1,98.3  30 

18 

1,615  20 

4,441  80 

19 

3,268  80 

8,998  (H) 

20 

1,740  80| 

4,787  20 

21 

2,978  40| 

8,190  60 

22 

178  80 

491  70 

2:3 

4,o;ii  20 

11,085  80 

1.748  40 

4,808  10 

25 

421  20 

1,172  60 

26 

410  (Kjl 

1.127  .50 

27 

41  60l 

1 111  40 

28 

1,022  10 

■ 2.811  60 

29 

; :18  .50 

30 

131  20 

! ;'>60  80 

31 

7 20 

1 19  80 

32 

1,780  80 

j 4.897  20 

33 

87  20 

j 239  80 

34 

534  40 

1,6.53  .3()i 

35 

• 1,150  80 

1 3,164  70! 

36 

1 .5.3  !)Ol 

37 

579  60 

1,.593  90! 

38 

1.180  80 

.3.286  80i 

39 

178  80 

491  70; 

40 

385  60 

1,060  40  i 

41 

1,921  60 

5,284  40i 

42 

188  80 

730  40i 

43 

l,i;i8  80 

3.131  701 

44 

370  00 

KOI  7 .50! 

45 

2,496  80  l 6,866  2o| 

46 

1,180  40i  3,428  70; 

47 

76  80'  21 1 20l 

48 

41  60i  114  40 

49 

244  80 1 673  20 

50 

488  80i  1,;344  20 

51 

1,882  40 

5.176  60 

52 

352  40|  1,089  (M) 

53 

884  80  i 2,6.33  40 

54 

2,232  OO!  6.1.38  00 

55 

.312  40 1 .S59  10 

.56 

250  40 

688  60i 

57 

1,232  40 

1 3,389  1))| 

.58 

.375  20 

'I  1,0.58  20i 

59 

1,021  60;  2,809  40 

60 

'1  1,985  20|  5,.569  .30! 

61 

1,298  40i  3..570  60l 

62 

; 186  80i  7.'14  80! 

63 

; 412  801  1,2.52  90: 

64 

1 535  20(  1,.389  .30! 

65 

" 2,001  201  5.503  30j 

66 

;i  86  80'  2,38  70; 

67 

i 1,414  80|  3,890  70l 

68 

1 1,374  80 

• 3,775  20 

69 

1 497  20 

1 1,.367  30 

70 

1 76  40 

1 210  10 

71 

2,495  60 

) 6,862  90 

72 

1 1,632  40 

) 4,599  10 

73 

1 423  60 

1 1,164  90 

^66.208  4C 

I 184,277  60 

s a ? 
o 


Money  apportioned  accru- 
I ' ing  from. 


Fine.s. 


$ 1.30  00 
3,489  20 
1,477  71 

I, 299  28 
977  90 

9,747  .33 
4,619  70j 
566  19 
7,3.30  81 
1,371  08 
2,-586  60 
1,928  41 
1.440  19 
980  46 1 

17. . 500  44 1 
.5,0.52  .521 
2,892  :K\ 
6,315  .33] 

12,724  471 
6,5a3  28! 

II, 272  92 j 
1,276  11! 

16.. 367  .51  j 
6,775  05| 
1,573  lo! 
1,590  .39! 

.371  74 1 
3,5.57  41  i 
438  48 1 
682  47 
45  1)0 
7,239  92 
418  05 
1,977  89  j 
4,804  491 


105  00 
30  00 
2.52  25 
751  00 


28  00 
61  00 
7 28 


65  00 
15  00 


230  00 
38  00 
432  68 
250  62 
81  00 
185  00 
351  66 
685  00 
50  00 
6 64 
255  00 


Estray.s 


Liquor 

License. 


Di.stricts 

Classified. 


49  76 
651  80 
200  OOi 
.392  00 
375  00 
42  00[ 
390  00 
690  00 
.50  00 1 
176  18 
250  00 
150  00| 
6.50  001 
860  44 


10  30 ! 


180  00 
70  00 
119  10 
220  60 


2,072  07 
4,660  .381 
611  601 
2,196  12| 

12.. 520  281 
673  58l . 

4,62.3  68 i 
1,271  95| 
10,486  371 
6,601  81  i 
1,286  .84 1 
131  .84  . 
1,.598  29i 
1,796  .341 
8,229  .351 
1,233  401 
3,622  98  i 
9,029  60| 
1.065  041 
4.57  361 
7,766  46 i 
1,342  77 1 
4,009  .531 
8,806  72 1 
4,6.59  661 
1,625  49! 
2,826  151 
1,911  .59j 
8,9.53  .37 
803  75 
7,217  221 
11,160  74 
1,8.35  77 
711  53 

12.. 340  55 
7,651  23 
1,435  60 


145  23 
135  .50 
5 49 
140  00 
17.3  95 


40  90 
60  00 
499  64 
75  00 
165  00 


;«9  .50 
.30  15 
.380  00 
.35  00 
78  00 
.54  (K) 
42  00 
115  00 
211  .50 
16  00 
.55  00 
.301  00 


15  00 

15  00 
r>4 

441  47 

16  00 
125  00 

65  00 
32  00 
10  00 
.344  20 
724  50 
48  00 


23  39 


3 00 


28  00 


249  (41 


25  (X) 


182  20 
758  34 
.318  55 


.323  98 
133  .32 
325  00 
418  00 


ICO  66 


108  35 


214  (K) 


295  86 
650  00 
888  75 


668  60 
'.‘{63(M) 
60 


484  03 


229  15 
1.150  00 


266  92 
1 ,223  05 
25  00 
821  10 
414  .30 


2,127  18 
25  50 
197  .50 
2,166  26 
462  62 
100  00 


1 
45 
28 
25 
27 
128 
63 
5 
70 
42 
40 
16 
52 
1 

99 
72 
57 
106 
168 

109 
143 

20 

110 
93 

I 36 

74 

431  06|  1 

I 32 


131 


4165 


Houses 

Classified. 


Ind.  1 

TO 

TO 

td 

2. 

TO 

03 

rt- 

0 

TO 

|Log.  1 

1 

1 

39 

1 

2 

7 

g 

12 

10 

15 

3 

2 

1 

107 

11 

1 

12 

1 

I 

46 

8 

9 

. . . . ! 

4 

1 

1 

33 

3 

. . . 

28 

29 

1 

1 

2 

28 

13 

’"i 

6 

1 

5 

38 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

81 

1 

”’3 

63 

3 

6 

1 

22 

33 

2 

99 

5 

3 

4 

1 

141 

13 

'12 

16 

94 

2 

14 

3 

1 

136 

8 

"4 

1 

11 

1 

2 

1 

104 

12 

"4 

3 

”’2 

1 

64 

3 

5 

22 

26 

9 

1 

43 

4 

1 

39 

14 

18 

1 

1 

3 

1 

.52 

5 

3 

29 

1 

2 

2 

1 

37 

1 

2 

47 

3 

14 

61 

2 

1 

43 

1 

23 

3 

4 

J.... 

8 

16 

1 

109 

5 

4 

1 

26 

2 

1 

34 

.3 

8 

1 

51 

1 

2 

108 

20 

10 

3 

41 

55 

1 

4 

2 

,1 

n 

4 

I 1 

8 

7 

1 * 

1 . 

! 26 

1 

14 

1 

i 25 

4 

“4 

' 1 

.'18 

1 

1 49 

9 

!|  1 

■■’2 

i 

18 

6 

9 

■I  1 

23 

4 

' 1 

9 

3 

'1  1 

.50 

2 

4 

10 

,| 

25 

1 

8 

il  1 

37 

1 

16 

; 4 

2 

75 

3 

"i 

.33 

1 

65 

3 

6 

25 

. 1 

.‘32 

1 

2 

13 

40 

; 1 

.3 

95 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 1 

1 

70 

4 

1 

16 

i 1 

1 

.59 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

26 

4 

4 

2 

2 

92 

7 

2 

8 

i 3 

70 

1 ...  . 

33 

! 1 

27 

1 54 

25 

2962 

! 168 

69 

604 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  TWO. 


COUNTIES. 

Value  of  I 
houses  and 
sites. 

Me 

Tota 

Winter. 

»nths  of  S< 
1 by  all  Te 

Summer. 

3hool 

achers. 

Average. 

1 

Aitkin 

$ 1,200  00 

4 

5 

9. 

2 

Anoka 

29,477  00 

136 

77 

4.8 

3 

Becker 

6,860  00 

45 

73 

5.2 

4 

Benton 

8,539  00 

49 

38 

3.9 

5 

Big  Stone 

7,800  00 

21 

51 

2.3 

6 

Blue  Earth 

96,500  00 

468 

344 

6.5 

7 

Brown 

26,422  00 

110 

131 

4.3 

8 

Carlton 

1,300  00 

20 

13 

6.7 

9 

Carver 

.33,815  00 

292 

37 

4.8 

10 

Chippewa 

22,822  00 

46 

70 

3.5 

11 

Chisago 

16,784  00 

107 

83 

4.6 

12 

Clay 

12,000  00 

44 

31 

4.3 

13 

Cottonwood 

46,156  50 

76 

96 

3.5 

14 

Crow  Wing 

3 

3. 

15 

Dakota. . . 

63,092  00 

353 

200 

5.7 

16 

Dodge 

63,369  00 

252 

193 

5.9 

17 

Douglas 

22,085  00 

112 

144 

4.6 

18 

Faribault 

67,435  00 

365 

232 

5.7 

19 

Fillmore 

134,435  00 

622 

439 

6.1 

20 

Freeborn 

71,265  00 

332 

254 

5.6 

21 

Goodhue 

136,128  00 

547 

326 

6.3 

22 

Grant 

6,559  00 

14 

46 

3.7 

23 

Hennepin 

459,405  00 

479 

200 

6.2 

24 

Houston 

51,005  00 

367 

122 

5. 

25 

Isanti 

8,613  00 

67 

84 

4.3 

26 

Jackson 

14,801  00 

85 

94 

3.8 

27 

915  00 

15 

3. 

28 

Kandiyohi 

19,689  00 

129 

231 

4. 

29 

Kittson 

30 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

3,754  00 

25 

59 

3.2 

31 

Lake 

350  00 

6 

6. 

32 

Le  Sueur 

51,420  00 

368 

155 

5.7 

33 

Lincoln 

16,000  00 

10 

14 

4. 

34 

Lyon 

23,260  00 

95 

119 

4.5 

.35 

McLeod 

33,299  00 

221 

127 

6.5 

36 

Marshall 

2,500  00 

3 

7 

3. 

37 

Martin 

23,705  00 

133 

148 

4.4 

38 

Meeker 

42,073  00 

214 

142 

5.4 

39 

Mille  Lacs 

3,390  00 

18 

10 

3.4 

40 

Morrison 

10,158  00 

127 

49 

6.5 

41 

Mower 

109,946  00 

417 

301 

3.5 

42 

Murray 

7,335  00 

29 

87 

3.7 

43 

Nicollet 

37,650  00 

182 

90 

5. 

44 

Nobles 

21,135  00 

74 

127 

4. 

45 

Olmsted 

209,000  00 

517 

354 

6.6 

46 

Otter  Tail 

32,356  00 

231 

240 

4.4 

47 

Pine 

5,075  00 

13 

29 

6.1 

48 

Pipe  Stone 

4,990  00 

14 

30 

3.2 

49 

Polk 

11,249  00 

36 

37 

4. 

50 

Pope 

15,495  00 

48 

115 

2.4 

51 

Rjun.sf'y  .... 

61,750  00 

52 

Redwood 

16,101  00 

100 

94 

4.6 

53 

Renville 

21,997  93 

123 

169 

4. 

54 

Rice 

117,940  00 

409 

209 

5.8 

55 

Rock 

9,366  00 

39 

89 

4.1 

56 

St.  Louis 

9,150  00 

25 

14 

6.6 

57 

Scott 

28,630  00 

276 

62 

5.1 

58 

Sherburne 

13,010  00 

86 

90 

5. 

59 

Sibley 

26,660  00 

188 

82 

5. 

60 

Stearns 

71,476  00 

468 

202 

5.8 

61 

Steele 

46,800  00 

276 

176 

6. 

4>2 

Stevens 

16,645  00 

;i4 

66 

4.4 

63 

Swift 

23,766  00 

74 

100 

4. 

64 

Todd 

12,275  00 

148 

115 

4.6 

65 

Wabasha 

120,216  00 

372 

254 

6.6 

66 

Wadena 

2,155  97 

27 

27 

4.5 

67 

48, .387  00 

303 

211 

6.4 

68 

Washington 

144,700  00 

242 

140 

6.4 

69 

Watonwan 

12,315  00 

71 

72 

3.8 

70 

Wilkin 

4,294  00 

11 

21 

6.3 

71 

Winona 

189,246  00 

430 

252 

6.3 

72 

Wright 

44,5d5  00 

372 

182 

6. 

73 

Yellow  Medicine 

22,213  00 

80 

69 

3.8 

Total 

$ 3,156,210  00 

superinten^den^t’s  report. 
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TABLE  TWO. 


Different  teach- 
ers in  the  year. 


Male.  Fe’le  Total  Male.  Female. 


55 

36 

15 

48 

103 

52 

80 

4 

65 

60 

8 

12 

2 

29 

1 


45 


1 

51 

18 

21 

18 

138 

36 

3 

25 

18 

23 

13 

42 

1 

81 

69 

49 

112 

151 

99 

144 

12 

192 

61 

23 


Average  wages 
including  hoard. 


15 

34 

43 

30 

40 

70 

24 

27 
40 

101 

13 

87 

57 

28 
4 

79 

78 

23 


1.8741  3,341 


1 

59 

27 

25 

23 
201 

72 

7 

75 

31 

32 

24 
53 

1 

136 

105 

64 

160 

254 

151 

224 

16 

257 

121 

31 

50 


1 31  15 
35  77 
42  42 
22  60 
33  33 
35  55 

39  50 

40  20 
31  15 
42  22 
50  00 
28  42 


Certificates  Granted. 


1st  Grade. 


41  00 
35  50 

32  00 
35  38 
40  00 

33  34 
39  25 
35  00 
51  00 

34  25 
26  63 
23  70 


$ 44  50 
23  41 
27  35 

26  75 
23  78 
25  00 

27  42 

35  00 
33  85 
23  38 
29  72 
33  00 

20  63 
32  00 
29  68 
29  25 

28  00 

23  06 
29  00 

24  83 

29  00 

30  13 

36  00 
24  15 
24  11 

21  30 


M. 


13 


0 7‘ 

9 31  51 

o\j 

25  74 

. 

L 42  56 

1 

6 2. 

1 24  66 

' 22  06 

1 

39  00 

1 101 

^ 38  33 

: 26  33 

6 i 

t 35  00 

27  50 

3 5t 

» 32  85 

24  21 

1 86 

• 42  47 

27  32 

3 S 

26  25 

9 88 

1 26  68 

19  60 

5 97 

36  12 

23  12 

> 9 

' 48  60 

42  00 

9 30 

' 35  03 

29  40 

r 152 

34  20 

26  26 

i Si 

22  18 

20  25 

5 70 

33  00 

41  00 

t 47 

22  50 

24  00 

! 222 

35  00 

26  00 

) 125 

34  64 

28  80 

i 9 

45  83 

29  25 

16 

30  00 

20  00 

• 28; 

35  00 

28  00  . 

i 58 

31  00 

22  00 

: 105 

50  00 

37  00 

; 52 

33  88 

26  47 

87 

28  37 

23  52 

162 

32  47 

25  30 

40 

28  90 

23  05  . 

18 

40  00 

39  38 

76 

40  90 

30  30 

52 

37  18 

24  24 

62 

43  40 

28  40 

120 

36  65 

26  67 

111 

34  00 

25  50 

30 

37  61 

27  05 

49 

32  19 

26  28 

65 

28  71 

23  60 

166 

37  66 

26  00 

15 

45  00 

22  58  . . 

115 

33  35 

27  39 

91 

48  73 

42  54 

46 

27  55 

20  85 

6 

32  50 

31  75 

140 

36  00 

27  50 

140 

36  00 

25  00 

47 

30  22 

28  10 

6,215 

$ 35  29 

$ 27  52 

F. 


2d  Grade. 


M. 


F. 


3d  Grade. 


M. 


F. 


o u 

«=!  g 


40 

65 

47 
2 

15 
10 
20 
17 
22 
10 
88 

16 
5 

17 
30 
15 
27 

48 

14 

18 

15 
44 
11 
53 
46 
22 

4 

80 

39 

8 


10 

12 

33 

6 

21 

1 

11 

12 

15 

51 

152 

44 

28 

4 

1 

24 

18 

28 


11 


27 


4 

114 

15 

3 

6 

10 

9 

6 

17 

48 

47 

19 


10 

119 

18 


7 

6 

19 

37 

12 

5 
2 

6 
48 

1 

34 

16 

24 

1 

23 

80 

5 


a o> 

o 

cS 


2 

2 

1 ■ 
10 
23 
30 

2 


(Vol.  2.) 
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PUBLIC  IKSTRUCTIOK. 


TABLE  THREE. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


For 

teachers’ 

wages 

and 

hoard. 


For  fuel 
and 
school 
supplies. 


400  00  i 
8,390  72 1 
3,068  29] 
3,415  391 
1,032  74 
32,601  94, 
15,221  35 
1,101  50 
13,192  50 
2,926  72 
7,150  89 1 
5,203  07 1 
3.997  90i 
69  00 1 
30.090  24 1 
15,872  15 
8,497  84 1 


18 

18,195  72 

19 

41,085  88 1 

20 

19,094  Oil 

21 

4.3,.584  60] 

22 

1,860  02 

23 

95,.523  01 

24 

16,209  05 

25 

3,725  95] 

26 

4.641  95] 

27 

.524  80 1 

28 

9,249  73] 

29 

161  66 1 

30 

1,7.59  42! 

31 

2.31  8.31 

32 

18,942  791 

•33 

.381  02] 

•34 

6.268  45] 

.35 

12.665  68] 

361 

235  OOi  , 

37 

6,992  77] 

.38 

13,744  91] 

.39 

1,709  881 

40| 

.3,826  21  i 

41] 

26,.382  64! 

42 

1.102  17! 

43 

12.879  .54! 

441 

4,761  20i 

4.5| 

39.90:?  51 

46] 

14,3.58  791 

47] 

2,0:?4  86 

48] 

.571  72 

49l 

2,808  10 

•50l 

5,19.3  49 

51 

67.607  75 

.52 

6.185  91 

53 

6,778  4.3 

•54 

.30.767  34 

55 

4.612  23] 

56 

56 

50! 

60l 
61 ; 
62j 
63 
,64 
65 
66, 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 


5,518  75 
13.311  .32  i 
4.379  35] 
10.581  35; 
27,148  OOi 
16.975  39] 
.3.148  25' 
4,(i24  271 
6,152  19| 
29.792  65; 
1,246  501 
17,863  89i 

25,0.30  46 
.3.918  39 
1,2.59  90 
.39,907  72 
19,1.32  01 
4,420  49 


993,205  00 


47  15 
671  83 
.346  52 
657  29 


3,295  .51 


1.451  .57 


For  repairs 
and  im- 
proving 
school 
grounds. 

For  new 
school 
houses  , 
and  sites.  ‘ 

For  rent  1 
of  rooms 
ind  sites. 

^’or  bonds 
and 

interest. 

( 

For  o;ther 
purposes. 

On  hand 
at  the 
end  of  1 
the  year.  | 


1 50 
407  36 

29  01 

3,942  66 

103  00 

3,142  .31 

648  10 

6,071  37 

218  58 

125  00 

26  50 

3.905  42 

621  39 

1,925  46 

533  42 
68  38 

810  00 

725  85 

182  26 

2,783  42 

4,822  43 

22  00 

761  00 

41  .55 

1,678  10  ; 

2,041  93 

1,958  45 

28  00 

12.444  00 

4,468  7.3 

12,560  27 

1.774  01 
4.5  39 

6,480  80 

88  28 

975  39 

1,0.31  99 
319  48 

6,360  42  ■ 
366  16  ; 

473  66 

200  00 

606  55 

1,024  77 

7,626  16  1 

565  47 

11, .519  .38 

40  00 

635  20 

425  9.3 

2,2.52  22 

605  57 

176  5.3 

2.34  76 

1,000  25 
903  64 

2,8.53  77 

448  47 

3,024  86 

114  .50 

1,779  68 

2,921  01 

194  58 

1 1,612  .58 

64  00 

1,174  01 

395  12 

1.671  84 
60  09 

) 3,602  88 i 2,749  25 

2,724  05 

3,376  :?7 

19,608  19 

1,2.59  03]  2,581  56 

””i.iV99 

■ 2,101  70 

2,282  42 

8,935  59 

4:?0  47 1 1,219  07 

1 1..510  90  2.986  00 

21  00 

2,365  22 

1,868  02 

2,965  43  ! 

10  00 

5,473  00 

.3,143  72 

9,601  12 
15,650  94 

^ 2.647  9.3 

! 3..391  00 

115  00 

5,096  00 

3, .567  46 

) 2.779  80]  7,058  72 

382  25 

4,9.37  66 

2,076  34 

23,011  77 

) 3,.596  11;  2,.527  .58 

:?8  00 

7, .560  .54 

3.9.59  58 

24,:?65  07 

1 117  .56! 

10  00 

1..349  .55 

280  29 

1,088  15 

> 21.478  .52 

: 2,380  00 

795  00 

16,.531  00 

14,992  47 

18.681  69 

r '815  66 

;l  201  79 

61  00 

1,751  65 

1.909  79 

1 7,097  96 

> 402  87 

! 810  20 

4 50 

299  41 

59.3  50 

1 1,158  94 

1 569  78 

;i  2.38  67 

125  00 

36  65 
12  .50 

1,939  22 

7.50  76 
9 12 

1 2,148  85 

! 68  43 

0 .575  7-1 

(-1 

. 1,874  .30 

152  (X> 
I 40  00 

1.171  40 

1.408  .51 

! 6.327  07 

■ 81  44 

7 1.5.3  0( 

ft 

; 1,916  0.3 

1 .57  15 

:?2  86 

24f  3( 
1 29  2: 

5 605  .59 

? 117  16 

1 827  67 1 2.748  56 

! 5,36  ;?7 

.3,492  46 

1 1,942  8/ 

) 7,74.3  94 

G 435  00]  9 00 

] 151  64 

27  20 

98  88  1.51  64  . 

5 369  341  7.371  75 

101  15 

1,247  27 

240  2.3]  1.075  10, 

7 798  251  l.:?76  45 

20  00 

3,830  22 

1.223  1( 

) 1 .085  8<  ■ 

1 2,190  71 

196  59!  193  70 

1 onK  00'  0 77d  Aft 

1 ,169  90 
1.369  95  i 
46  27 
.558  .52 
4.213  64 
173  74 
2,380  12 
785  25 
5,2.52  26 
1.498  10 
422  .59 
219 
.5.35  22 
.5.36  86 

4.0. 38  11 
937  19 
987  28 

2.798  .3.3 

286  .54 

9.3.3  15 

1.189  13 
.•’,.59  18 
958  54 
4.305  00 

1,908  23 
660  47 
611  12 
648  88 
;5.189  6.3 
106  09 

2. . 373  64 
2.411  .57 

608  02 

287  38 
3,245  42 

1,908  18 

953  .33 


289  36 
1,1.36  69] 
89  .39', 
741  .54  i 
2,291  02] 
.54  1.3' 

1.. 585  66 1 
400  12! 

1 .2.50  88 1 
520  01 : 
615  .501 
28  77] 
367  14 I 
733  08! 
■272  39! 
286  45, 
2,060  81 ! 
1.961  48 1 
149  69] 
702  69 
.326  65 
488  97 
644  62 

1.. 521  00 
1.2.33  70 

51  40 
367  08 
376  48 
2,142  33 
44  82 
1 ,255  ,53 
2,314  76 
.308  .33 
36  42 
1,449  70 
2,046  41 
329  70 


8,978  81] 


.598  00 
2.788  42 1 
1,867  ,58] 
.59.3  24] 
1,480  .39 1 
1,787  lM)j 

2.62.3  .37] 
114  lOi 
.3,487  00] 
2.312  70 
,597  97] 
7.608  30] 
2.295  53! 

34  66 


186  .34 
58  00 


8.30  94 


198  07 
6 10 
2,3  90 
10  00 


18  16 


5.38  00 
.535  00 
1.995  15 
203  .39 
501  .59 
2,922  00 
478  74 
9,728  00 
5,224  (M 
716  07 
329  23 
700  97 
2.267  22 
1,885  .50 
530  00 
127  40 
155  00 
1,251  00 
7,474  24 


7 00 
122  00 

95  90 
1,52  00 

8 50 
55  89! 

1 .912  23 
83  00 
50  00 
120  00 


22  00 1 
10  00* 
.56  00 
.30  00 
13  40 
12  00 


15  83 
140  00 
.50  00 


75  00 
1,578  01 


216  00 
12,(X)5  97 
342  36 
.3,021  41 
2,869  49 
10,986  00 

2.908  4:' 
122  .50 
53  01 
418  42 
876  85 
.54.858  05 
982  06 
667  49 
;].68.3  75 

8.38  00 
27  90 

62,3  88 
1.3.51  8.3 
230  94 
9,206  00 
2,386  25 

1.. 314  00 
2.898  25 
1 ..327  61 
5,515  26 

302  75 

3.. 503  95 
1 1 ,760  50 

2.442  28 
132  00 
12,371  00 
3,140  34 
1,032  43 


1.. 551  09! 

I. 33  .35] 
494  00 

2,835  .58 

II. 3  25] 
381  49] 
726  06] 

3,291  .57 1 
1,946  14] 
109  47 1 
1,127  7.3 
.375  .84 
.362  23] 
9.228  6.3] 
626  88 

1.. 502  62 1 


11.883  18 
.530  37 ' 

1.3.38  18.- 

11. .312  69 

71.3  32 
5.062  17 
2.015  15 
20.183  49- 
6,002  OTi* 
616  91 i 
1.444  73. 

3. . 585  95  ' 

2.. 514  09; 
27.347  0-2^ 

2.894  12,’ 
3.097  70- 


3!683  7.5l  11.177,73 
978.85  1.3.32  43 

2.53  23  8,191  .53 

1 .149  481 
.376  88! 

516  91] 

2,878  OOi 
1,096  67] 

1,0.53  14 


68.3  64 
1 ,072  27 
3,464  25 
129  .50 
1,601  43 
2,628  86 
268  92 
92  .57 
5,828  20 

3,0.59  83 
508  20 


4.081  26 
1.371  00 
6.286 
14,333  00 
7,]00  73 
2.971  16 
2,78.5  13 
4,215  .53 
14.9.52  .57 
376  42 
9,077  72 
9,272  43 

1..347  51 


31’, 280  95 
8,179  28 


superintendent’s  report. 
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TABLE  THREE. 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth... 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cottonwood..  , 
Crow  Wing. . . , 
Dakota 

16  Dodge 

17  Douglas 

18  Faribault 

19  Fillmore 

20  Freeborn 

21  Goodhue 

22  Grant 

23  Hennepin 

24  Houston 

25  Isanti 

26  .Jackson 

27  Kanabec 

28  Kandiyohi.  . . . 

29  Kittson 

30  Lac  Qui  Parle. 

31  Lake 

32  Le  Sueur 

33  Lincoln 

34  Lyon 

35  Mc  Leod 

36  Marshall 

37  Martin 

38  Meeker 

39  Mine  Lacs 

40  Morrison 

41  Mower 

42  Murray. . 

43  Nicollet. ... ; ! 

44  Nobles 

45  Olmsted 

46  Otter  Tail ! 

47  Pine 

48  Pipe  Stone . . . . . 

49  Polk 

50  Pope 

51  Ramsey 

52  Redwood 

53  Renville 

54  Rice 

55  Rock.... ; 

56  St.  Louis 

57  Scott 

58  Sherburne.. . 

59  Sibley 

60  Stearns ' 

61  Steele 

62  Stevens.. . . . . ! ’ ' 

63  Swift... 

51  Todd.... 

65  Wabasha 

66  Wadena 

67  Waseca 

68  Washington...! 

69  Watonwan. 

70J  Wilkin. 

71 

72 

73 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  . 

hand  at 

beginning  « 

of  the  apportion - 

year.  mcnt. 


23  28 
3,989  16 
1,766  86 
2,728  13 
36  13 
10,884  58 
4,618  22 
719  14 
6,119  84 
1.195  15 
3,220  25 
2,916  95 
1,358  24 1 
26  091 
13,044  49 1 
6,013  51 1 

3,031  42 
8,202  68 
18,462  43 
7,717  40 
21,226  29 
938  38 
26,907  85 
5,243  .561 
1,273  21 
1,578  07 1 
168  45 i 
3,343  16! 

"iio'iol 
90  40  i 

7,8.37  20 1 
107  91 1 
417  59; 

6,186  49 1 

2,620  ’ 58  j ’ 
5.913  81; 
187  43 i 
824  78 i 
14,098  .53! 

159  68 1 
4,075  81 

1,.362  49  i 
15,632  41 
4.180  89 
827  48 


Winona "! 

Wright ! i 

Yellow  Med...!! 


887  80, 
2,350  39i 
10,874  63 ! 
2.108  23  i 
2.170  49  i 

9.. 50d  79  i 
.981  44 

6,811  99! 

3,591  44  i 
1,903  77  i 
4,476  .30| 
17,225  00 
5,587  93! 
1,268  85 
1.165  14 

2.. 572  56 
1 1 ,329  96 

409  52 

8,16.3  05 

17,3.3.3  87 
2,129  49 
421  94 
23,940  80 

7. . 5.52  79 
1,818  31 


2,468  12 
1,004  .59 
2,645  77 
862  67 

9..  54.3  53 
3,663  15 

580  32 
5,356  79 
1,007  76 1 

2.. 324  151 

5.040  83! 
916  60; 

73  49 
8,302  2.3 
4.915  561 
2.8.39  42  i 
6.795  74! 

11,6.59  12; 
6,269  561 
11,823  141 
.586  63 1 

17,026  981 
6,701  0.3  i 
1,277  U3l 
918  21 i 

74  43; 
.3.045  26j 

.365  40l . 
.370  24! 
.40  99  i 

7.040  20 
89  46! 

1,918  56| 

4,276  ,89 i 


Of  one 
mill  tax 
collected. 


1,.375  34 

21.3  13 
588  19 
82  00 
7,519  42 
2,525  87 
42  04 
2,847  10 
.525  27 
1,544  11 
601  .39 
744  76 
57  36 
10,769  07 

4,919  26 
1,669  26 

4,186  .30 
9,483  27 

5.. 521  72 
14,658  17 

416  24 
.32,,399  20 
4„574  .34 
l.OKi  .30 

8.32  64 
141  76 

2.849,30 

’523' 15 
118  94 
.3,901  42 
65  .30 

2.. 836  67 


Of  special 
tax 

collected. 


8,051  08 
3,148  13 
2,217  45 
146  14 
22,475  05 
15,625  25 
163  77 

10,0.32  41 
3,820  73 
41,875  44 
.3,183  99 1 

4,80.3  65! 


From  sale 
of 

bonds. 


6. . 5.50  00 
.3.600  00 

676  59 

6.0. 50  00 

2,27.3  94 

4.34  79 


118  44! 
11.729  67 1 
1.51  98 1 
2.800  00 i 
1,263  76! 


.30,863  95! 
18,939  05 
8,659  71 ! 
16.497  72| 
.32..306  92! 

19..373  62; 
.32,4.89  .331 
2,816  70i 
94,4.38  .53i 

11,276  0.3  i 
.3.083  29 i 
4.466  .341 
1.35  48' 
8.781  07 

”r,6,84’io 

140  9.3 
16.232  88 
.310  00 
6,462  14 
12,763  72 


2,397  61 ; 

1,264  25 

6,.37.5  76 

5,423  52  i 

•3.118  72 

11,819  41 

299  -50! 

456  85 

950  21 

5 93| 

1.6.36  99 

4,916  73 

10,905  6,3! 

4.688  89 

26.6.56  12 

322  56 i 

13.5  29 

1.844  67' 

4.725  58j 

2,764  .54 

12.224  17' 

1,165  02, 

670  72 ! 

8,032  ,55! 

10,794  .31 

10,594  ,84- 

41.916  88! 

.3,8.32  90 

-3.880  42' 

1 1 ,86,5  39 

1,126  74 

.345  61 

1 .655  ,58 

1,143  03 

I, .567  41 

1 .78.3  61 
1.406  28 
2,727  86 
9.120  26 

445  45 
582  06 
6.628  91 
1,176  .35 

4,026  84 
6,799  00 
4.557  00 
1,493  94 

2,1.50  .58 

1.81.3  .3.3 
10,045  13 

584  1.3 
5,279  41 

4,.399  49 
1,601  63 
266  11 
11,989  07 
5,L41  45 
1,441  51 


1.3  20' 
292  35 i 
1,494  26 
27,358  76; 

1.2,37  70 ! 
1.189  84i 

7.. 571  18! 
674  81 1 

1,415  2,31 
2.622  .58' 
800  74 1 
2,9.34  84 i 
4,519  00! 
4,606  22' 
981  42l 
776  .53 ! 
1,024  81 

6.. 510  11 


3,565  20 1 
4,725  57 j 
781  77 
131  941 

9,.581  30 
3,517  82 
875  .30 


290  99 
2,800  67 
4,001  21 
71,0-54  79 
6.697  10 
7,415  98 
.30.27.3  17 

4,.59.3  16 
5,227  60 
8,246  00 
.3, .896  98 
6.628  38 
26,484  00 
15,792  98 
4,291  76 
6,168  6.3 
6,196  17 
26,929  69 
899  97 

17.. 380  .36 

25.. 366  15 
4,200  41 
1,677  86 

33,433  .30 
12,697  84 
6,141  46 


.541  05 1 
100  00! 
1,900  OOl 
4,182  12! 
1,150  001 
20,987  71 1 
1,0-56  87 
-5(K)  00! 
167  3.3  i 

23.5  .39 1 
418  7l! 
• .584  41; 

.35  2.31 
2.9.31  61 1 

1.702  OOl 


1.577  .501 


7,820  OOj 
1,190  OOl 
2,500  00 
4.641  .561 
12.028  98| 
30  3,3 1 

1,187  ,50; 
3,218  61! 
1,713  Ool 
828  65 I 
2.840  26 1 

6.50  00 
2.284  65 i 


6,660  00! 

4.. 39.5  00! 
258  .56' 

49,3.30  68 
2,149  ,50; 
.3,614  92! 

1.. 355  00! 


5,37  00; 

1.004  .38  j 
40  ool 
4.2.58  ool 

10,794 '00! 
4,119  25 j 

2.4.52  26 1 
3,059  46! 

6.50  00 

1,920  94' 

1.1.52  51 
400  00 

1.50  CO 
10,577  41 

3,102  70 
9,075  00 


From  other 
sources. 


454  38 
463  88 
524  45 

1.32  40 

4.30  88 
8,480  78 
1,877  87 
397  04 
.387  36 
695  ,37 

1,026  65 
1,001  .52 
583  96 


2,723  59 
1.328  72 
.374  25 
4,428  40 
.3,7.52  97 
1,082  44 
2,217  72 
82  66 
10.576  85 
1.2,39  22 
350  05 

1.276  4,3 
90  79 
.568  08 
1 50 

20.5  73 
10  42 
1.814  72 
.3.3  66 
181  20 
1 .06.3  47 

V.cio'ii 

1,491  ,5.3 
645  92 
204  91 

2.. 559  95 
197  45 

1.278  78 
290  24 
3,066  27 
4,890  81 
4 73 
190  17 
703  33 
859  56 

10,69.5  28 
682  43 

1.. 549  49 
2,986  45 

702  89 
5.1.54  79 
1 .090  92 
634  45 
784  11 
.3„524  00 
645  58 
.509  26 
1.164  47 
462  90 

2..301  57 
406  66 
1,716  73 
1.966  50 
358  15 
325  59 
4,23.3  35 
5,963  58 
222  08 
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SUMMARY  OP  COUNTY  TABLES,  1880. 

Number  of  resident  pupils  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 172,442 


Number  in  1879 164,606 

Increase 7,836 

Number  in  public  schools  not  of  school  age  or  non-residents 7,806 

Number  of  such  in  1879 7,339 

Increase 467 

Total  enrollment  1880 180,248 

Total  enrollment  1879 171,945 

Increase  for  1880 8,303 

Enrollment  in  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers 36,700 


The  registers  require  teachers  to  report  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  less  than  five  days,  less  than  twenty,  and  so  on,  up  to  a 
full  term.  It  is  a gratifying  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending only  for  these  short  periods  is  decreasing,  and  both  teach- 
ers and  parents  should  aim  to  make  enrollment  mean  regular  at-  - 
tendance  for  the  entire  term. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  ' 

Several  districts  have  been  organized  under  the  law  for  indepen- f 
dent  school  districts  in  villages  of  the  State  where  population  i» 


teachers  and  school  buildings  costing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  are  still  under  the  general  school  law,  when  they  i 
ought  to  secure  legislation  that  will  make  them  special  districts  \ 
with  the  power  to  institute  courses  of  study  and  supervision  of  a 
high  and  thorough  order. 

The  increase  in  common  school  districts  has  been  principally  iii> 
new  counties  like  Polk  and  Big  Stone  where  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  indicates  a purpose  to  give  education  a 
prominent  place  in  the  very  first  efibrts  of  the  people  at  civil  and 
social  organization. 


increasing  and  business  is  hopeful.  It  has  been  the  object  of  suck 
organization  to  secure  higher  studies  and  more  efl&cient  manage^ 


ment  than  are  possible  under  the  law  for  common  school  districts^ 


In  some  instances  cities  of  considerable  size  with  eight  or  ten 
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Number  of  special  and  independent  districts 79 

Number  of  common  school  districts 4,165 

Total  for  1880 4,244 

Total  for  1879 4,001 


Increase  in  1880 24S 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Number  of  frame  houses 2,962 

Increase  for  1880 371 

Number  of  brick  houses 158 

Increase  for  1880 18 

Number  of  stone  houses 69 

Increase  for  1880 3 

Number  of  log  houses 504 

Decrease  for  1880 15 

Total  of  school  houses 3,693 


Increase  in  1880 377 


On  the  line  of  the  Manitoba  road  new  school  houses  have  been 
erected  at  Morris,  Benson,  Willmar  and  Litchfield.  Some  of  them 
at  a cost  of  more  than  $10,000. 

On  the  line  of  the  Hastings  & Dakota  road,  Bird  Island,  Grran- 
ite  Falls,  Montevideo,  Appleton  and  Ortonville  are  among  the 
villages  that  have  lately  erected  new  and  commodious  school 
buildings,  and  several  such  have  been  built  on  the  Winona  & St. 
Peter  road.  Albert  Lea  is  erecting  a spacious  and  substantial 
brick  edifice  of  this  kind,  to  cost  more  than  $20,000. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Value  of  school  houses  and  sites $3,156,210 

Value  as  reported  in  1879 3,084,026 

Increase  in  1880 $72,184 


By  reference  to  the  table  of  graded  and  high  schools,  it  will  be 
3een  that  $1,643,222  of  this  sum  are  reported  as  in  the  eighty-five 
districts  included  in  that  table.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  rural 
districts  cannot  in  this  respect  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  the 
cities  and  villages. 
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NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  TEACHERS. 


Males 1,874 

Males  in  1879 1,797 

Increase  in  1880v 77 

Females 3,341 

Females  in  1879 3,210 

Increase  in  1880  131 

Total  of  different  teacliers 5,215 


Of  these  605  are  reported  as  having  attended  some  normal 
school  one  or  more  terms,  and  271  are-  given  as  graduates  of  our 
normal  schools. 

AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  table  of  graded  and  high  schools  shows  that  ten  special 
city  distsicts  have  had  each  10  months  of  school  in  the  past  school 
year,  and  ten  districts  9^  months.  Forty-six  of  the  districts  with  ’ 
two  or  more  teachers  have  had  terms  of  9 months,  twelve  of  8 
months,  four  of  7 months,  two  of  6 months,  and  only  one  dis-  : 
trict  has  fallen  below  this  to  5 months.  From  this  we  see  the  ’ 
tendency  of  graded  schools  to  have  more  months  of  school  in  the  , 
year  than  we  find  in  the  rural  districts.  The  average  length  of  all  ' 
the  schools  of  the  State  in  1880  was  1.7  months.  When  we  notice 
that  this  includes  the  long  terms  of  the  city  schools,  we  can  see 
that  the  average  in  the  country  schools  alone  would  fall  to  some-  ; 
what  lower  figures. 

AVERAGE  OF  TEACHERS^  WAGES.  i 

In  making  this  average  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  : 
schools  receiving  salaries  of  ffl,000  or  more  have  not  been  in- 
cluded. By  reference  to  the  graded  and  high  school  table  it  will 
he  seen  that  this  excludes  nine  city  superintendents  whose  aggre- 
gate salaries  amount  to  |11,000;  and  twelve  high  school  princi- 
pals who  are  paid  $13,610.  Total  of  salaries  not  included,  $27,610. 
This  would  considerably  raise  the  average  for  the  State,  but  the 
exhibit  would  not  be  fair^  since  these  higher  salaries  are  all  paid 
by  twelve  districts,  to  21  persons.  * 
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Average  monthly  wages  of  males $35.29 

In  1879 35.78 

Average  wages  of  females 27.52 

In  1879 27.23 


The  rate  of  wages  in  some  counties  is  too  low  to  encourage  com- 
petent teachers  to  continue  in  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
causes  of  this  harmful  economy  are  disappearing. 

TOTAL  PAID  FOR  TEACHERS’  WAGES. 


hi  1880 $9e33,205 

In  1879 920,121 

Increase  in  1880 $ 13,084 


PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

In  1879  the  amount  was  $4,050,729.  The  State  auditor  is  una- 
ble at  this  time  to  give  the  increase  for  1880.  It  will  appear  in 
his  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

CURRENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Apportioned  in  March,  1880 $ 66,208.40 

Apportioned  in  October,  1880 184,277.50 

Total $150,485.90 


The  amount  to  each  scholar  was  in  March  40  cents,  and  in 
October  110  cents,  making  a total  to  each  pupil  of  $1.50 

DERIVED  FROM  TAXATION. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this  amount  from  the  reports  of 
school  districts.  Some  clerks  report  the  amount  voted,  and  others 
the  amount  collected,  and  some  fail  to  report  either.  A more  reli- 
able result  is  obtained  from  the  reports  of  county  auditors  to  the 
State  auditor.  These  reports  are  not  yet  tabulated  in  the  State 
auditor’s  of&ce.  They  will  appear  in  his  report  for  1880.  The 
one  mill  levy  is  $256,000,  and  judging  from  last  year  the  special 
school  taxes  will  be  about  $900,000,  so  that  the 
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TOTAL  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  1880 
is  nearly  as  follows: 

Apportioned  from  school  fund 

Licenses,  fines  and  estrays 

One  mill  tax 

Special  taxes 

Total  cost 

Cost  to  a scholar  enrolled 


$ 150,485. 

20,943 

257.000. 

900.000. 


$ 1,328,428. 
$ 7. 


I S88S 


REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC  INSTBUCTIOU. 


SPECIMEN'S  OF  CRITICISMS  ON  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


At  the  organization  of  our  public  school  system  twenty  years 
ago,  it  embraced  principles  that  had  been  established  in  the  older 
States  and  plans  well  tested  by  their  teachers.  At  the  outset  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  gathering  into  our  school  code  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  a century.  Why,  therefore,  are  not  our  schools 
free  from  serious  defects,  or  at  least  from  noticeable  imperfec- 
tions ? 

This  is  the  question  of  certain  impatient  critics,  not  at  heart 
hostile  to  our  scheme  of  popular  education.  They  forget  that  in 
gathering  the  wheat  there  must  needs  be  included  some  tares,  and 
they  make  no  allowance  for  certain  perplexing  obstacles  to  im- 
mediate perfection.  Difficulties  which  our  best  educators  are 
laboring  to  overcome,  they  parade  before  the  public  as  inexcusable 
blemishes.  An  inadvertent  remark  upon  certain  defects  in  the 
gTaded  schools  of  a single  city  is  eagerly  caught  up  and  generalized 
and  applied  to  all  the  graded  schools  of  the  land.  The  inefficiency 
of  certain  rural  schools  is  noted  as  if  it  were  characteristic  of  all 
this  class  of  schools.  We  are  gravely  told  that  the  country 
schools  are  worse  than  nothing  ; that  they  might  as  well  be  given 
up  if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the  methods  which  the 
critic  holds  as  a beautiful,  ideal  theory. 

But  such  fault-finding  is  less  harmful  than  the  criticisms  of 
certain  literary  and  political  writers  who  conceal  a purpose  to 
please  the  enemies  of  free  schools,  under  the  guise  of  objections 
to  their  management.  Writers  of  this  class  have  never  been 
teachers,  and  they  never  visit  the  public  schools.  But  from  the 
literary  sanctum  or  the  editor’s  chair  they  can  tell  exactly  what 
ails  them.  While  they  teach  nothing  that  is  in  itself  demoralizing 
they  fail  to  make  their  pupils  solid  in  virtue  and  industrious  and 
successful  in  life.  And  what  is  the  proof  of  this?  As  adduced 
by  a writer  in  a New  York  paper,  quoted  into  Western  papers 
hostile  to  our  public  schools,  it  is  that  two  mothers  who  learned 
only  to  read  and  write  and  sew  in  schools  of  the  old  country,  but 
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were  made  very  pious  and  noble  by  the  teachings  of  their  church, 
produced  eight  children,  “ who  all  went  to  the  public  schools,  and 
they  have  all  gone  to  ruin.”  But  we  can  point  this  writer  to 
thousands  of  children  in  our  reform  schools,  one  hundred  in  our 
State,  who  have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  our  public 
schools,  and  are  still  on  the  way  to  ruin.  Before  charging  such 
results  to  the  public  schools  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  why  their 
religious  teachers  did  not  save  them,  why  the  extolled  virtues  of 
their  parents  were  powerless  over  them,  whether  church  and  fam- 
ily, rather  than  the  public  schools,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
moral  failure  of  these  eight  children,  who  went  to  the  bad,  while 
thousands  of  other  children  educated  in  the  same  schools  are 
making  life  successful  ? Such  one-eyed  logic  can  never  overthrow 
our  schools.  It  is  refuted  by  the  ninety  and  nine  who  go  not 
astray. 

Another  class  of  critics  is  very  anxious  about  the  health  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  breaking  down  under 
protracted  and  severe  drill  and  overwork  ; or  if  they  go  through, 
they  leave  school  unfitted  for  an}'  industrial  pursuit.  A physician 
in  one  of  our  principal  cities  has  had  perhaps  a dozen  calls  from 
young  ladies  who  have  found  school  life  too  severe  for  their  nat- 
urally feeble  constitutions.  The  teacher  in  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  says  that  two  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  her  no- 
tice, and  the  doctor  rushes  into  print  and  pronounces  the  broad 
verdict  that  our  American  system  of  education  is  killing  most  of  our 
girls  and  many  of  our  l:>oys  by  overworking  the  brain.  Teachers 
of  any  experience  know  that  such  a style  of  logic  is  a violation  of  the 
Baconian  principle  that  inductive  reasoning  should  rest  on  a num- 
ber of  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  general  conclusions.  They  meet 
a hundred  rollicking  school  girls  whose  muscular  vigor  is  ahead  of 
their  brain  development,  to  one  of  the  doctor’s  puny  patients. 
Yet  this  utterance  of  the  medicine  man  is  authorative  with  the 
magazine  writers,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  severe  regimen  of  our 
schools  is  crushing  the  vitality  out  of  the  rising  generation. 

Another  groundless  charge  of  this  kind  is  that  our  schools  lead 
the  young  to  despise  common  forms  of  labor  and  fill  their  heads 
with  the  notion  that  they  must  enter  the  learned  professions.  To 
show  that  this  criticism  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  we  need  only 
say  that  at  least  one-half  our  schools  are  in  charge  of  young  girls 
— they  can  scarcely  be  called  women  yet— who  think  of  nothing 
higher  for  themselves  than  the  lot  of  a farmer’s  or  a mechanic’s 
wife.  They  know  as  little  of  life  in  the  learned  professions  as 
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they  do  of  Greek,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  they 
are  infusing  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  lofty  notions  in 
question.  The  average  length  of  our  schools  in  this  State  is  less 
than  five  months  in  a year,  and  teachers  find  it  difficult  in  that 
time  to  inspire  in  case  of  most  pupils  a purpose  to  master  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  common  branches,  to  say  nothing  of  studies  that 
lead  to  the  learned  professions.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  year 
the  children  are  under  home  or  street  influences  that  determine 
the  course  of  their  lives,  rather  than  the  brief  and  intermittent 
influences  of  the  school  room. 

Facts  do  not  sustain  the  criticism  in  question.  Pupils  are  con- 
stantly dropping  out  of  the  schools  to  try  chances  of  making 
money  by  manual  labor,  and  the  purpose  to  become  a doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a clergyman,  a college  professor,  or  a literary  writer,  is  so 
unusual  that  it  is  always  a subject  of  remark.  A bright  boy  in 
one  of  our  common  schools  was  once  asked,  ‘^what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  when  you  get  through  school  ? ” It  was  supposed  that 
his  aspirations  were  not  lower  than  congress  or  the  governor  s 
chair;  but  the  answer  was,  “ I mean  to  have  a big  dog  and  drive  a 
candy  cart.”  Should  the  critics  in  question  visit  our  schools  and 
make  similar  inquiry,  they  would  find  that  steers,  and  horses,  and 
railroading,  and  telegraphy,  and  clerkships,  and  carriages,  and 
pianos  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  aspiration  with  most  of  the  race^ 
male  and  female,  now  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  needj  not  at 
present  be  feared  that  their  influence  will  over  stock  the  so-called 
learned  professions. 

Another  critic  finds  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  juvenile  crimi- 
nals have  learned  no  trades,  and  their  idleness  and  crime  he 
charges  to  the  puplic  schools.  They  ought  to  teach  the  trades. 
This  notion  is  put  in  forms  that  render  it  very  plausible  to  many, 
but  like  some  other  new  theories  it  does  not  stand  before  the  ques- 
tion, how  can  we  put  it  in  practice?  If  we  begin,  how  far  must 
we  go  to  be  consistent  and  impartial  to  all  ? Shall  we  teach  the 
tnide  of  carpenter  and  joiner?  But  every  boy  should  not  learn 
this  trade.  Shall  we  add  that  of  tinner?  Bnt  all  should  not  be 
tinners.  Shall  we  introduce  the  forge  and  the  anvil?  We  cer- 
tainly need  blacksmiths.  Shall  we  open  a workshop  in  every 
school  district  ? If  so,  how  can  such  schools  be  supported  ? They 
will  require  teachers  skilled  in  every  trade  taught.  If  we  limit 
the  number  of  trades,  which  shall  be  left  out?  Such  questions 
did  not  occur  to  the  critics,  and  they  show  the  visionary  nature  of 
his  new  idea.  Our  educators  have  carefully  considered  this  whole 
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matter.  They  see  that  there  should  be  more  teaching  on  practical 
subjects  and  believe  that  the  principles  underlying  successful  agri- 
culture and  the  useful  arts  can  be  taught  and  many  of  them  illus- 
trated in  the  ordinary  public  school.  But  even  this  ^vill  require  a 
style  of  school  books  not  now  in  existence  and  a degree  of  ability 
now  possessed  by  very  few  of  our  teachers.  For  technical  educa- 
tion we  must  have  special  schools.  Toward  this  improvement  we 
are  working  as  fast  as  possible,  and  industrial  education  in  the  only 
practical  sense  is  gaining  ground,  and  all  this  vague  talk  about 
teaching  the  trades  in  every  public  school  is  not  likely  in  the  end 
to  damage  our  schools.  The  charge  that  they  are  responsible  for 
juvenile  ignorance  of  trades  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  gain  cre- 
dence. The  difficulty  is  not  in  our  schools,  but  in  the  homes  of 
the  children,  where  boys  should  be  helped  to  trades,  and  girls  be 
taught  domestic  work.  We  have  not  only  allowed  the  old  system 
of  apprenticeship  to  decay,  but  many  fathers  provide  nothing  for 
their  sons  to  do,  and  many  mothers  excuse  their  daughters  from 
the  kitchen.  For  such  parental  folly  our  schools  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  They  are  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  fami- 
ly or  the  church. 

The  fact  appears  from  recent  investigation  by  Presidents 
McCosh  and  Pickard,  that  almost  none  of  our  juvenile  criminals 
have  been  regular  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  a lack  of  the 
discipline  of  these  schools  and  the  education  of  the  street  and  the 
influence  of  vicious  homes,  that  have  led  them  into  crime. 

There  is  another  class  of  critics  who  see  a remedy  for  all  defects 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  in  more  stringent  supervision, 
combined  with  compulsory  attendance.  Force  all  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school  a certain  number  of 
months  in  a year,  and  place  the  schools  under  professional  super- 
vision with  which  the  people  cannot  interfere,  and  the  desired  re- 
sult is  secured,  illiteracy  is  banished  from  the  land  and  all  our 
children  are  properly  educated.  We  are  told  that  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  central  power  to  control  all  parts  of  the  system.  It  is 
said  there  should  be  supervisional  authority,  to  demand  of  the  leg- 
islature just  what  is  needed,  to  devise  courses  of  study  for  the 
schools  and  to  enforce  a system  of  discipline  with  which  parents 
cannot  meddle,  and  which  children  cannot  escape.  Of  this  scheme 
I have  only  to  say,  it  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  its  most  ardent 
advocate  to  place  him  in  an  office  that  would  bring  him  in  contact 
with  the  legislature  where  he  could  try  upon  that  body  an  exercise 
of  his  one  man  power,  and  assume  centralized  authority  over  the 
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people.  He  would  find  tlnit  it  is  one  thing  to  devise  schemes  for 
educational  reform,  but  quite  another  thing  to  secure  their  accept- 
ance by  our  law-makers  and  their  adoption  by  the  people.  This 
scheme  of  central  power  and  compulsion  is  not  American,  and  not 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  our  government.  Where  it 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  requisite  force  in  Enropean  countries, 
it  has  not  produced  schools  which  the  people  love  and  voluntarily 
patronize,  rmmigrants  who  have  lived  under  such  educational  co- 
ercion have  a dislike  for  it  which  they  indiscriminately  transfer  to 
our  State  schools.  W"e  can  never  secure  the  education  of  their 
children  by  a similar  policy.  To  produce  .the  results  which  we 
seek  by  popular  education,  our  school  system  must  be  upheld  by 
something  better  than  coercive  supervision.  It  must  have  a vol- 
untary and  affectionate  support  from  the  common  people.  We 
want  no  professional  superintendents  who  ignore  this  fact,  and  no 
compulsion  which  attempts  to  force  intellectual  and  moral  results 
against  personal  resistance.  Our  schools  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  made  so  good  and  so  desirable  for  the 
children  of  the  masses,  that  they  will  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  the 
instruction  which  they  offer.  Supervision  of  course  we  must  have, 
but  it  must  recognize  this  fact  that  the  schools  are  for  our  people 
and  belong  to  our  peo|)le,  and  that  the}^  should  have  a voice  in 
shaping  their  character,  as  they  do  in  1:he  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  obviate  dangers  in  our  scheme 
of  self  government  liy  enthroning  a monarch,  and  it  were  equally 
unwise  to  exclude  the  people  from  all  management  of  the  public 
schools,  even  if  an  autocratic  superintendenc}"  could  make  them 
run  like  a Corliss  engine . 

It  is  true  tliat  the  massess  will  sometimes  lag  behind  wise  and 
much  needed  educational  reform.  Measures  that  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted at  once  can  scarcely  be  put  upon  probation.  New  depar- 
tures that  are  wise  cannot  be  secured.  Old  ruts  are  too  deep  for 
this  and  old  lialuts  too  thoroughly  formed  to  be  broken  up  with 
ease,  even  by  the  (Quincy  idea.'’  And  what  shall  the  ready  re- 
former do?  Shall  he  become  angry  and  call  the  legislature  hard 
names  and  revile  the  laggard  public?  If  he  does  this,  he  deprives 
himself  of  j)ower  to  secure  the  progress  at  which  he  aims,  and  of 
popular  confidence  and  support.  Far  better  is  it  for  the  education- 
al reformer  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and  not  to  rush  head- 
long into  an  acrimonious  contest  against  opposing  public  senti- 
ment, even  though  it  be  wrong.  He  must  learn  to  work  gradual- 
ly toward  his  ends  and  to  secure  them  by  what  the  logicians  call 
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progressive  approacli.  He  must  know  how  to  win  his  way  into 
the  confidence  of  the  masses  for  whom  he  works,  since  they  must 
appreciate  and  hold  what  he  gains  for  them,  otherwise  his  efforts 
amount  to  nothing. 

There  is  also  a fact  often  overlooked  by  ardent  educational  re- 
formers. It  is  that  some  of  the  defects  in  our  system  of  popular 
education  are  inherent  and  inseparable  from  the  best  system  that 
can  be  devised.  The  advocate  of  graded  schools  has,  as  he  thinks, 
in  that  idea,  an  infallible  remedy  for  every  weakness  in  school  or- 
ganization and  teaching.  Grade  all  the  country  schools,  give  them 
a uniform  course  of  study,  establish  a high  school  in  every  town- 
ship, and  the  thing  is  done.  His  observation  is  too  limited  to 
suggest  that  we  cannot  grade  where  there  are  no  appreciable  intel- 
lectual difierences  to  be  graded ; that  we  cannot  have  a high  school 
until  after  we  have  secured  good  lower  schools.  He  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  limitations  of  this  kind  that  cannot  be  suddenly  over- 
come, nor  considers  that  the  excellencies  of  graded  schools  must 
necessarily  be  very  gradual  in  their  extension  to  the  whole  State. 
It  sounds  well  to  demand  that  we  shall  have  no  teachers  who  are 
not  graduates  of  the  training  schools,  and  no  superintendents  who 
have  not  been  professionally  educated.  But  these  high-toned  de- 
mands have  to  succuml)  to  the  stubborn  fact  that  such  teachers 
can  be  placed  in  only  a small  per  cent,  of  our  schools  at  present, 
while  the  office  of  superintendent  in  many  of  our  counties  and 
small  cities  cannot  command  the  services  of  men  educated  express- 
ly for  school  supervision. 

The  true  educational  reformer  will  take  into  consideration  all 
these  weaknesses  and  limitations  to  sudden  progress,  and  keep  in 
sympathy  with  the  masses  for  whose  welfare  he  works.  Patiently, 
faithfully  and  hopefully,  he  will  labor  where  he  can  and  as  he  can 
toward  pei’fection  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  His  main 
reliance  will  be  upon  the  gradual  improvements,  sustained  and 
made  effectual  by  the  co-operation  or  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  introduced . 

Holding  these  views  and  working  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. the  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  should  sug- 
gest and  recommend  improvements  in  the  line  of  real  and  possible 
educational  progress.  Assuming  this  to  be  his  duty,  he  respect- 
fully lays  before  the  legislature  and  the  public  the  remarks  and 
suggestions  that  follow.  It  should  be  said  that  these  views  are 
not  speculative,  but  the  result  of  personal  work  and  experience  in 
the  educational  department.  They  are  placed  on  record  in  this 
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report  to  bide  their  time,  if  favorable  action  cannot  be  im mediately 
secured. 


FORMATION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Authority  to  form  new  districts  or  to  change  the  boundaries  of 
districts  already  formed,  is  vested  in  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners; but  such  boards  are  not  empowered  to  act  unless  upon 
petitions  signed  by  a majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  territory 
in  question.  Commissioners  are  not  obliged  to  grant  what  such 
petitioners  ask,  but  this  is  usually  done,  since  they  are  not  apt  to 
find  reasons  for  refusing  what  a majority  ask,  even  when  the 
request  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Any  legal  voter  can  also  petition  the  commissioners  to  be  set 
into  another  district  on  his  own  statement  of  reasons,  and  his  pe- 
tition can  be  granted.  It  is  also  provided  that  remonstrances 
signed  by  not  less  than  five,  may  be  presented  against  changes 
made  upon  petition,  but  commissioners  can  disregard  these  if  they 
please.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  arrangement  tends  to 
foster  and  give  scope  to  local  strife  and  personal  hatreds.  The 
law  fixes  no  minimum  limit  to  the  size  of  districts,  except  that  ex- 
isting districts,  unless  upon  the  advice  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent, cannot  be  reduced  below  thirty-five  residents  between  five 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age;  but  neighborhood  quarrels  not  in- 
frequently nullify  this  restriction. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PLAN. 

These  are  not  theoretical,  but  they  consist  in  facts  brought  to 
my  knowledge  by  parties  asking  redress.  To  illustrate  several 
classes  of  wrong  and  outrage  occurring  under  the  law,  I will  state 
a few  cases,  not  giving  names  or  locations.  In  one  of  our 
new  counties  a clique  of  relatives  and  friends  on  claims  included 
in  a circle  with  a radius  of  not  over  a mile,  petitioned  the  commis- 
sioners to  be  formed  into  a school  district  more  than  a year  before 
they  expected  to  have  a school,  and  the  petition  was  granted  with 
the  boundaries  as  designated.  Why  this  haste?  Because  the 
neighborhood  regarded  itself  as  very  select  and  meant  to  have  a 
snug  and  convenient  thing,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  left 
out  territory  that  in  view  of  physical  obstacles  can  never  belong 
to  any  other  district.  They  meant  to  leave  out  these  border  fam- 
ilies because  socially  they  were  not  of  their  set.  It  is  plain  to  see 
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that  when  the  land  around  this  selfish  district  becomes  settled, 

• there  will  have  to  he  changes  in  its  boundaries  ; perhaps  its  school 
house  will  have  to  be  moved,  and  ill  will,  if  not  lawsuits,  must  be 
the  result.  We  need  some  plan  that  will  aim  at  the  general  good 
and  prevent  new  counties  from  cutting  themselves  up  into  petty 
districts  in  this  hasty  and  exclusive  manner. 

In  a district  consisting  of  six  sections  the  house  was  located 
near  the  geographical  center  and  was . about  equally  distant  by  road 
from  the  remotest  families  in  each  direction.  But  a village  sprang 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  district,  consisting  of  a few  railroad  men, 
yet  with  no  promise  of  growth.  Finding  themselves  able  to  secure 
a two-thirds  vote  to  move  the  school  house  near  their  doors,  the 
plan  was  consummated  by  the  help  of  transient  “ section  hands.” 

The  families  of  substantial  farmers  whose  taxes  have  supported 
the  school  are  now  so  far  from  the  school  house  that  they  will 
petition  for  a new  organization,  and  there  will  be  two  small  and 
weak  districts  instead  of  the  old  one  with  an  efficient  school.  At 
least  a score  of  cases  similar  to  this  are  referred  to  this  office  every 
year. 

Many  school  districts  have  been  ruined  by  setting  off  from  time 
to  time  to  other  districts  a few  families  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
until  too  few  households  are  left  for  a school.  The  families  left 
on  the  fractions  of  the  original  districts  are  often  not  in  favor 
wit'll  their  neighbors,  and  the  surrounding  districts  refuse  to  sign 
petitions  to  let  them  in.  They  have,  to  remain  two  years  without 
a school,  after  which  time  county  commissioners  can  annex  them 
to  adjoining  districts,  against  the  will  of  sucn  districts,  which 
makes  it  unpleasant  for  both  parties. 

In  many  instances  the  vote  of  a district  to  issue  bonds  is  followed 
by  petitions  from  parts  of  the  district  to  be  let  out  and  set  off — 
they  care  not  to  what — if  they  can  escape  the  taxation  necessary 
to  cancel  the  bonds.  The  clamor  to  be  set  offi  is  frequently  so  loud 
that  commissioners  yield  and  let  out  the  disaffected  and  thus  dimin- 
ish the  basis  of  taxation  to  pay  the  debt. 

The  district  quarrels  that  arise  out  of  the  tricks  possible  to  trus- 
tees under  the  present  plan  of  hiring  teachers  are  sometimes  too 
disgraceful  for  public  record.  The  old  board  foresees  that  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  new  members  will  be  elected  and  that  after 
that  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  a certain  teacher  who  is  a 
pet  of  the  old  board,  but  not  popular  in  the  district.  Hence  they 
make  a contract  with  such  teacher  before  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  coming  year.  When  the  new  member  or  members  come  into 
14 
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the  board  they  find  that  a teacher  whom  they  would  not  employ 
has  a written  contract  legally  executed  for  all  the  school  to  be  had- 
for  the  next  twelve  months  ; and  for  the  whole  year  there  are  per- 
sonal contests  which  render  the  school  almost  worthless.  A minute 
account  of  the  quarrels  that  arise  under  our  present  plan  for  hiring 
teachers  and  moving  school  houses  and  changing  the  boundaries  of 
school  districts,  would  convince  any  legislature  that  it  needs  revis- 
ion. There  is  no  remedy  in  legislation  against  these  evils  separate- 
ly considered,  while  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  rise  shall 
remain.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  frequent  and  unwise  changes 
in  school  district  boundaries,  while  the  power  to  make  them  is 
vested  in  county  officers  who  often  lack  the  knowledge  and  some- 
times the  firmness  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  case  properly.  Ruin- 
ous quarrels  over  the  sites  of  school  houses  will  continue  to  occur  as 
long  as  the  question  of  location  is  left  to  the  petty  neighborhood,  each 
family  of  which  is  anxious  to  gain  a personal  advantage,  regard- 
less of  the  common  convenience.  It  has  been  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated that  while  we  have  eight  or  ten  boards  of  trustees  to 
hire  as  many  teachers  on  thirty-six  sections  of  land,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  schools  of  anything  like  equal  value  to  the  people. ' 
No  legislation  against  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  teachers  can 
prevent  disgraceful  nepotism,  as  long  as  nearly  four  thousand 
different  boards  of  trustees  are  under  temptations  to  provide  for 
their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts. 

THE  REMEDY. 

The  cure  for  these  abuses  must  be  somewhat  radical.  The 
power  to  change  the  boundaries  of  districts  must  be  taken  from 
any  board  having  supervision  of  a whole  county.  Such  a board 
cannot  be  definitely  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  families 
affected  by  the  changes  which  they  authorize,  with  the  roads  or 
with  natural  obstacles  to  reaching  the  school  house  from  different 
parts  of  the  district.  The  pressure  of  petitions  that  ought  not  to 
be  granted,  can  only  be  avoided  by  rendering  such  petitions  impos- 
sible. Under  this  abused  system  of  petitions  worked  up  by  the 
disaffected  and  by  selfish  schemers,  unaccommodated  and  wronged 
minorities  exist  in  every  county  of  the  State;  left  out  of  the  se- 
lect district  ring  that  secures  what  it  wants,  regardless  of  the  hard- 
ships imposed  upon  children  not  included  in  the  favored  circle. 
Boards  of  township  supervisors  could  exercise  this  power  with 
better  results  than  under  the  present  plan.  Their  knowledge  df 
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roads  and  lakes  and  bluffs  is  definite  in  their  townships.  They 
can  clearly  see  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  proposed 
changes  to  those  who  will  be  affected  by  them.  If  it  must  be  left 
to  any  set  of  men  to  change  district  boundaries  it  should  be  this 
township  board,  or  perhaps  better,  a board  appointed  in  every 
township  exclusively  for  this  purpose. 

But  it  were  better  still  to  render  it  impossible  tor  such  changes 
to  be  made.  Let  some  fixed  geographical  territory  constitute  a 
school  district.  For  this  purpose  township  lines,  as  in  Indiana 
and  other  states,  can  be  selected.  Each  township  thus  becomes 
an  unchangeable  unit  for  school  taxation.  The  local  tax  is  levied 
on  the  property  of  the  entire  township  for  all  its  schools.  A 
board  of  education  provides  as  many  school  houses  as  may  be 
needed  for  all  the  children  in  locations  on  the  whole  most  conveni- 
ent. Between  these  houses  there  are  no  definite  division  lines. 
Parents  choose  the  school  which  they  deem  most  convenient,  but 
when  the  choice  has  been  made,  it  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  education.  This  prevents  capricious 
changes,  while  the  liberty  of  selection  by  parents  is  a valuable 
privilege.  The  schools  are  all  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time 
in  a year  and  are  as  uniform  as  possible  in  quality.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  plan  for  popular  education  contemplated  in  our  State 
constitution.  Article  eight  says:  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

legislature  to  establish  a general  and  a uniform  system  of  public 
schools.  ” Section  three  indicates  the  method:  “The  legislature 

shall  make  such  provisions,  b}^  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the 
income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State.” 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is  that  for  local  school  taxation 
and  organization  the  township  shall  be  the  unit.  Its  schools  shall 
be  uniform  in  value,  which  implies  equality  in  length  and  in  the 
instruction  imparted.  Our  legislature  will  not  do  its  duty  under 
the  constitution  until  it  makes  the  township  the  smallest  territory 
for  local  educational  taxation,  and  a unit  for  common  school  or- 
ganization, discarding  forever  the  old  plan  of  petty  sub-districts, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  progress  in  popu- 
lar education. 

Of  course  there  will  be  objections  to  such  action.  They  will 
come  from  districts  that  have  built  good  school  houses  and  are  sup- 
porting first  rate  schools,  while  neighboring  districts  refuse  to  tax 
themselves  and  have  poor  school  houses  and  short  terms.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  on  trial  that  the  plan  will  not  increase  the 
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school  taxes  of  men  living  in  such  well  organized  districts,  or 
diminish  the  length  of  their  schools,  or  lower  their  quality;  while 
it  will  require  parts  of  the  township  that  have  shirked  school  taxa^ 
tion  to  adopt  a rate  common  to  the  whole  township.  It  will  thus 
improve  poor  schools  without  injuring  those  already  good.  It  will 
not  increase  the  taxes  of  those  already  doing  their  duty,  while  it 
will  bring  delinquents  up  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation.  Good  school 
houses  can  be  retained  and  poor  ones  deserted,  and  the  number  of 
schools  considerably  decreased.  In  populous  regions  graded  schools 
can  be  secured  and  a township  high  school,  accessible  to  all  scholars 
in  the  township  as  fast  as  they  are  qualified  to  become  pupils. 
This  plan,  proposed  years  ago  by  Horace  Mann  for  Massachusetts, 
has  been  successfully  adopted  in  our  leading  states.  We  must 
have  it  in  Minnesota  as  a remedy  for  districts  too  numerous  and  too 
poor  to  supplement  properly  the  school  fund  by  local  taxation,  and 
schools  too  small  and  too  weak  for  the  purposes  of  popular  educa^ 
tion. 


NO  STATE  AID  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  our  State  school  fund  is  neither  the 
result  of  taxation  nor  of  contribution  from  our  citizens.  Its  dis- 
tribution upon  scholars  is  not  State  aid.  The  State  is  only  the 
curator  of  this  fund,  given  us  by  the  national  government.  It  is 
the  dlity  of  our  legislature  to  supplement  this  fund  by  taxation  in 
a way  that  will  secure  a system  of  schools  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  or  nearly  as  possible  in  all  those  particulars  which  give 
value  to  schools.  But  this  has  never  been  seriously  attempted. 
We  have  no  method  for  equalizing  to  any  extent  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  any  part  of  the  cost  of  our  common  schools. 
We  began  in  1858,  with  such  a plan  applied  to  counties  as  units 
of  taxation.  At  first  a tax  of  two  and  one-half  mills  was  collected 
into  county  treasuries  and  disbursed  equally  upon  the  children  of 
the  counties.  As  the  property  of  the  State  increased,  this  rate 
was  reduced  until  it  became  one  mill.  This  equalization,  as  far  as 
it  went  was  in  accordance  with  the  sound  axiom  that  the  property 
of  the  State  should  contribute  equall}^  toward  the  education  of  all 
its  children.  In  its  application  to  counties  it  was  just  and  the 
principle  should  have  been  held  and  extended  to  the  entire  State 
as  the  unit  of  taxation  and  distribution.  But  the  selfishness  of 
the  cities  prevailed.  In  1874  oiir  legislature,  not  understanding 
the  result  of  its  action,  dropped  counties  as  the  units  of  taxation 
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and  distribution  and  substituted  petty  school  districts  of  which  we 
have  about  4000,  differing  in  size  from  six  miles  square  to  not  over 
two  sections, — from  the  large  and  wealthy  city  special  district,  to 
the  poor  little  neighborhood  of  homesteaders.  On  these  numerous 
districts  of  every  size  and  degree  of  wealth,  from  one  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  a rate  of  one  mill  is 
laid  by  county  comm’ssioners,  and  the  ta^  is  returned  not  as  for- 
merly upon  scholars,  but  to  each  district  in  the  exact  amount 
which  its  property  yields.  In  some  districts  this  amount  is  not 
over  ten  or  twenty  dollars  while  in  others  it  is  as  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Voluntary  school  taxation  in  addition  to  this  one  mill  rate,  is 
made  uncertain  and  unequal  in  its  results  by  these  same  diversities 
in  size  and  valuation  of  districts.  In  several  hundred  districts  no 
special  tax  is  voted,  while  in  others  it  ranges  from  a sum  too  small 
to  be  of  any  practical  ^value  to  the  school,  up  to  an  amount  that 
secures  a good  school.  Thus  with  4000  different  bases  of  taxation, 
ranging  in  valuation  of  property  from  poverty  to  abundant  wealth, 
we  have  schools  so  diverse  in  number  of  scholars,  length  of  terms 
and  quality  of  teaching,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  call  them  a 
system . They  do  not  stand  together  and  compare  with  each  other 
in  an}^  sense  of  uniformity  deserving  this  name.  They  differ  in 
length  from  three  months  in  a year  to  ten  months;  in  size  from 
six  to  eight  pupils  to  sixty  or  eighty ; in  style  of  architecture,  from 
the  shanty  to  a hundred  thousand  dollars  central  high  school 
building,  and  in  teachers,  from  what  can  be  done  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  uneducated  girl  of  sixteen,  tc  the  able  graduates''6f  our 
best  colleges  and  training  schools. 

It  i^  true  that  some  of  these  inequalities  inhere  in  circumstances 
not  to  be  suddenly  changed.  They  result  from  sparse  population 
and  natural  obstacles  to  consolidation  and  strength  which  may 
never  be  fully  surmounted.  Many  of  these  difficulties  can,  how- 
ever, be  partially  obviated.  It  is  certainly  our  duty  to  return  to 
the  old  plan  of  county  taxation  and  distribution  upon  the  scholars 
of  the  county.  This  principle  should  be  at  once  restored  to  our 
school  code.  It  will  help  the  small  and  weak  schools  of  any  county 
without  imposing  any  serious  burden  upon  its  principal  towns. 
And  why  should  we  not  demand  for  Minnesota  what  exists  in  a 
majority  of  our  most  progressive  states.  I mean 
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A STATE  SCHOOL  TAX  APPORTIONED  ON  SCHOLARS 

Such  a tax  can  be  made  a remedy  for  many  of  the  inequalities 
mentioned.  Conditions  can  he  attached  to  its  distribution  that  • 
will  increase  the  length  of  all  our  schools  to  five  or  six  months  in 
a year  and  secure  local  taxation  where  none  now  exists.  In  con- 
nection with  districts  organized  on  the  plan  suggested,  we  can 
realize  something  like  uniformity  in  the  length  and  quality  of  our 
rural  schools.  If  our  cities  call  the  measure  agrarian  or  commun- 
istic, we  can  ask  them  why  it  is  adopted  by  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  and  Trenton  and 
Hartford,  if  it  is  a plebian  policy  and  unjust  in  its  application? 
The  seven  large  cities  mentioned  are  in  i seven  different  states, 
adopting  this  plan  for  equalizing  the  support  of  popular  education. 
The  city  of  New  York  pays  annually  into  tjie  state  treasury  nearly 
one  million  dollars  as  school  tax,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  which  are  not  returned  to  the  city,  but  distributed  to  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Within  the  Iftst  three  years  Chicago 
has  paid  $482,875  for  the  support  of  rural  schools,  and  the  sums  so 
paid  by  the  other  cities  mentioned  range  from  $12,000  to  $80,000 
annually.  In  Kentucky,  which  has  lately  adopted  this  enlightened 
principle,  forty-one  counties  pay  more  school  tax  into  the  State 
treasury  than  is  returned  to  them  on  their  scholars,  and  seventy- 
six  poorer  counties  receive  on  their  children  more  than  the  tax 
paid  on  their  property.  A state  like  Minnesota,  claiming  to  be  in 
the  van  of  progress,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  any  unwillingness  to 
adopt  an  educational  measure  of  this  kind.  The  members  of  our 
legislature  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  State  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  demand  and  pass  a law  which  exists  and  is  supported 
in  more  than  half  our  states,  equalizing  to  some  extent  upon  their 
entire  property  the  cost  of  the  common  schools.  The  Fort  Snell- 
ing  bridge  and  urban  improvements  in  general,  are  the  result  of 
action  on  this  same  principle  of  taxation.  Residents  upon  certain 
lots,  and  even  in  whole  blocks  of  the  city,  may  affirm  that  the 
work  proposed  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them.  They  never  buy  at 
the  city  market,  never  visit  the  public  park.  Certain  sections  of 
the  county  say  we  shall  never  cross  the  bridge  and  it  can  bring  us 
no  advantage.  The  reply  is,  you  live  in  the  city,  you  are  residents 
of  the  county,  and  whatever  improves  them  must  also  benefit  you. 
The  city  or  the  county  is  a unit  in  its  civil  and  social  welfare,  and 
this  may  therefore  be  promoted  by  taxation  upon  all  for  any 
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measure  deemed  by  the  majority  a public  benefit  in  its  ultimate 
results. 

Our  State  is  also  a unit  in  its  civil  organization  and  in  its  social 
welfare,  and  we  should  extend  to  it  the  same  plan  for  material,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement.  To  help  poor  and  weak  neigh- 
borhoods to  good  schools,  is  to  confer  a benefit  that  becomes  common 
to  the  whole  Sate,  upon  the  existence  of  which  our  cities  are  largely 
dependent  for  their  prosperity.  Their  wholesale  jobbing  houses 
could  not  exist  if  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State  were  as 
illiterate  as  the  sand-hillers  and  clay-eaters  of  the  old  South.  Such 
people  have  almost  no  wants  to  be  supplied  by  trade  with  cities. 
It  is  the  culture  of  our  schools,  the  t}^pe  of  social  life  created  by 
pupular  education  that  support  their  manufactures  and  their  trade. 
The  leading  cities  of  Minnesota,  like  the  other  large  cities  men- 
tioned, should  therefore  favor  the  State  educational  taxation  pro- 
posed. They  should  see  that  the  proceeds  of  such  a tax,  disbursed 
upon  wise  conditions,  will  greatly  strengthen  schools  at  present 
weak,  secure  the  conditions  of  urban  progress  and  advance  our 
general  prosperity. 

teachers  and  teaching.  . 

With  about  4,000  districts  we  have  more  than  5,000  different 
teachers  in  a year.  More  than  1,000  persons  teach  but  one  term 
in  a year,  and  as  many  schools  have  a change  in  teachers  every 
term.  On  the  plan  of  thousands  of  small  and  weak  districts, 
many  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  have  to  be  employed. 
They  fail  and  are  dropped  often  for  others  no  better.  Districts 
with  funds  inadeqate  to  secure  more  than  three  or  four  months  of 
school  in  a year,  and  many  districts  that  shirk  proper  self-taxation, 
pay  only  the  lowest  salary  that  will  secure  a teacher  of  any  kind. 
Let  there*  be  two  applicants,  one  from  a training  school  in  which 
good  scholarship  and  methods  of  instruction  and  school  manage- 
ment have  been  secured,  and  the  other  a person  of  poor  scholar- 
ship and  too  young  to  possess  the  maturity  of  judgment  requisite 
for  teaching,  and  the  incompetent  candidate  stands  an  equal  chance 
with  the  other  of  being  employed  in  many  of  our  districts;  and 
even  a better  chance  if  the  price  is  two  or  three  dollars  a month 
less  than  that  of  the  well-qualified  applicant.  It  is  sad  that  so 
many  boards  of  trustees  attach  a secondary  importance  to  scholar- 
ship and  experience  and  character  in  candidates  for  teaching.  Too 
often  are  all  these  sacrificed  to  cheapness,  or  to  favoritism  for 
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some  home  production.  The  school  is  made  a charitable  institu- 
tion to  aid  the  daughter  of  some  trustee,  or  the  friend  of  some 
trustee,  for  the  assigned  reason  that  she  is  an  orphan,  or  her 
mother  a widow,  or  her  sister  an  invalid.  There  are  districts  ‘ 
afflicted  with  a blind  prejudice  against  any  candidate  from  a train- 
ing school,  or  any  one  of  reputation  as  a skillful  teacher.  They 
prefer  green  hands  and  put  one  into  the  school  every  term,  and 
thus  never  have  a teacher  of  experience. 

These  facts  are  very  discouraging  not  only  to  professionally- 
trained  teachers,  but  to  all  who  by  actual  success  in  their  work 
have  demonstrated  their  right  to  expect  employment  in  preference 
to  novices  and  incapables.  It  is  a wonder  that  qualified  applicants- 
for  our  schools  do  not  become  utterly  discouraged  and  turn  to* 
other  pursuits.  We  shall  soon  lose  the  opportunity  of  securing 
such  teachers  unless  there  is  a change  in  public  sentiment  and  in 
the  practice  of  many  boards  of  education  in  this  matter.  We 
owe  it  as  a duty  to  give  employment  to  thos^  who  have  spent  time 
and  money  in  securing  the  conditions  of  successful  teaching,  in 
preference  to  the  class  of  competitors  mentioned.  This  is  one  of 
the  weakest  points  in  the  school  management  of  this  State.  We 
are  not  only  immeasurably  behind  Germany,  where  teaching  is 
really  a recognized  profession,  but  we  are  far  behind  many  of  our 
own  States  in  which  specially  qualified  teachers  are  receiving  an 
encouraging  recognition.  The  last  Massachusetts  report  informs 
us  that  normal  graduates  are  in  demand  in  that  State  and  have  no  ■ 
difficulty  in  finding  employment.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  all  its 
teachers  have  been  trained  in  its  normal  schools.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  remainder  are  not  highly  educated,  and  the  hopeful  fact  is 
that  such  are  not  taken  into  service,  as  is  often  the  case  with  us,  . 
when  specially  prepared  candidates  can  be  found.  This  custom  we 
must  aim  to  establish  in  Minnesota.  Candidates  expressly  pre-  • 
pared  for  their  work,  whether  from  the  training  schools  or  other 
schools,  or  qualified  by  private  study  and  experience,  must  be  .pre- 
ferred to  raw  material.  To  promote  this  reform  we  must  more 
fully  appreciate 

THE  OBJECT  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  legislation  of  1858,  providing  at  the  outset  for  three  nor- 
mal schools,  the  plan  for  opening  them,  and  the  prospective  cost 
of  these  schools,  subjected  them  at  first  to  considerable  opposition.  ^ 
It  was  said  appropriations  for  the  first  school  are  to  be  followed  by 
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calls  of  money  for  a second,  and  then  -for  a third,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  to  these  calls.  It  was  evident  that  the  State  would  not 
erect  buildings  for  the  second  and  third  schools  equal  in  cost  to 
the  building  for  the  first,  and  this  gave  rise  to  jealousy  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  less  ready  than  Winona  to  contribute  toward 
such  buildings.  Add  to  this  a large  degree  of  popular  ignorance 
respecting  the  real  design  of  these  schools,  the  reluctance  of  many 
to  be  taxed  for  any  educational  purpose,  and  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  early  opposition  in  this  State  to  training  schools  for  teachers. 
Resolutions  in  the  legislature  to  convert  their  buildings  into  in- 
sane or  inebriate  asylums,  and  the  more  determined  resolution  of 
their  friends  to  secure  the  required  annual  appropriations,  are  mat- 
ters of  history.  Out  of  that  contest  the  normal  schools  are 
emerging  with  their  right  to  exist  vindicated  and  their  necessity  in 
our  public  school  system  illustrated  to  an  extent  that  begins  to 
win  substantial  favor.  We  may  now  af&rm  that  their  period  of 
probation  is  passed,  ahd  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  unfairly 
criticized.  There  are  indications  that  the  design  of  these  schools 
is  beginning  to  be  understood.  Their  hoard  of  directors  hail  this 
fact  with  joy  and  they  will  use  it  with  moderation.  The  constant 
increase  of  pupils  for  some  years  has  not  been  attended  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors,  for  the 
reason  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  current  expenses.  These  schools  have  no  land 
grants  and  permanent  endowments  increasing  as  their  work  in- 
creases from  year  to  year.  They  are  wholly  dependent  upon  ap- 
propriations from  the  State  treasury.  This  fact  the  board  of  nor- 
mal directors  will  respectfully  lay  before  the  next  legislature 
through  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  While  no  ex- 
travagant demands  will  be  made,  your  honorable  body  will  be  re- 
spectfully asked  to  notice  the  growth  of  these  schools  since  the 
present  rate  of  aid  was  fixed,  to  consider  the  increase  of  teaching 
force  required,  the  urgent  need  of  reference  books*  for  their  libra- 
ries, aud  of  more  extensive  apparatus  for  teaching  the  natural 
sciences.  To  meet  these  wants  as  the  growth  of  the  last  few 
years,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  several  thousand  dollars  in 
the  total  annual  appropriation  to  be  divided  equitably  between  the 
three  schools.  In  their  support  they  will  then  be  far  below  the 
eight  schools  of  New  York,  receiving  each  not  less  than  $18,000. 
They  will  receive  much  less  material  aid  than  the  well  endowed 
normal  schools  of  Wisconsin.  At  a proper  time  the  committee 
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will  present  this  claim  and  the  reasons  for  it  more  fully  than  can 
be  done  in  this  report. 

It  is  known  that  the  school  building  at  Mankato  was  unroofed 
and  otherwise  damaged  by  a cyclone  that  passed  over  that  city  in 
June.  This  damage  created  an  exigency  to  he  met  only  by  prompt 
action.  If  the  building  was  to  be  saved  from  utter  ruin  and  loss 
to  the  State,  the  normal  board  must  incur  the  ’expense  of  a new 
roof  without  authority  from  the  legislature,  assuming  that  their 
action  would  be  approved  as  necessary  to  preserve  State  property 
entrusted  to  their  care.  These  repairs  have  been  made  under  the 
prudent  and  efficient  management  of  Hon.  0.  0.  Pitcher.  The 
expense  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  figures  consistent  with  the  end 
to  be  secured,  and  the  legislature  will  be  asked  for  funds  to  pay  the 
bills  thus  necessarily  incurred. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  grounds  at  Winona  should  be  put  in  a 
condition  that  will  compare  more  favorably  than  at  present  with 
the  grounds  about  our  other  public  buildings.  The  resident  mem- 
ber of  the  board  at  Winona,  who  is  also  its  efficient  president,  has 
been  instructed  to  prepare  without  any  extra  expense  to  the  State, 
certain  plans  for  these  improvements.  This  has  been  wisely  done, 
and  the  result  will  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 

The  school  at  Saint  Cloud  feels  the  need  of  some  increase  in  its 
appliances  for  instruction.  If  these  are  urged  the  present  winter, 
it  will  be  upon  the  moderate  scale  which  has  always  characterized 
the  claims  of  that  school  for  special  appropriations.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  the  statements  of  the  principal  of  this  school 
in  his  report  respecting  the  desirableness  of  securing  certain  lots 
now  owned  by  private  parties  within  the  grounds  that  ought  to 
belong  to  the  school. 

WHAT  HAVE  OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  ACCOMPLISHED? 

This  question  can  be  answered  by  a brief  review  of  the  teachens 
and  teaching  in  the  public  schools  since  the  organization  of  our 
State.  The  schools  of  twenty  years  ago  had  some  excellent  teach- 
ers, but  they  came  from  the  East  and  brought  their  qualifications 
with  them.  The  number  was  not  large,  and  it  did  not  increase 
with  the  number  of  our  schools.  There  was  also  a class  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  who  left  the  East  before  they  had  gained  the 
literary  qualifications  necessary  to  successful  teaching.  Their 
studies  were  interrupted  by  emigration  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  not  afterwards  thoroughly  prosecuted,  if  in  fact  they  were 
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resumed.  But  imperfect  as  was  the  scholarship  of  these  persons, 
and  destitute  as  they  were  of  experience,  it  was  from  this  class 
that  we  were  obliged  to  secure  teachers  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
schools.  Each  commissioner  district  in  a county  had  an  examiner 
of  teachers  for  any  school  in  the  county,  and  each  commissioner 
examined  privately  any  candidate  coming  to  his  house.  There 
was  no  conference  between  these  examiners  and  no  uniform 
standard  of  qualifications.  A person  rejected  by  one  could  visit 
another  of  lower  notions  and  secure  a certificate,  and  anybody  in 
those  days  taught  school.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Winona  was  opened.  Many  ambitious  and  energetic 
young  men  and  women  who  realized  their  deficiences  as  teachers, 
sought  this  school.  Of  necessity  the  entrance  examination  at  that 
time  was  low  and  much  academic  instruction  had  to  be  given  be- 
fore strictly  professional  culture  could  be  imparted.  This  necessity 
then  controlled  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  and  it  must  con- 
tinue to  determine  their  course  of  study.  It  is  impossible  to  impart 
the  art  of  successful  teaching— the  professional  part  of  the  work — 
to  persons  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  As  fast  as  our  public  schools,  %specially  the  graded 
schools,  can  secure  this  academic  culture  in  candidates  for  teaching, 
the  normal  schools  can  become  more  strictly  professional.  The 
last  Massachusetts  report  says  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
who  enter  its  normal  schools  are  from  the  high  schools  of  the 
State.  This  number  with  us  is  much  smaller,  yet  the  fact  is  en- 
couraging that  our  graded  schools  are  furnishing  many  who  are 
well  qualified  to  receive  at  once  the  special  culture  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  utmost  co-operation  possible  should  exist  on  this 
point,  since  it  is  through  this  mutual  interdependence  that  the 
normal  schools  must  accomplish  their  special  work. 

The  early  graduates  of  the  first  normal  school  taught  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  If  a few  of  them  made  it  evident  that  in 
our  initial  period,  some  material  was  admitted  which  could  not  be 
wrought  into  successful  teachers,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  most  of 
those  graduates  very  decidedly  improved  the  schools  committed  to 
their  charge.  The  opening  of  the  other  normal  schools  was 
attended  with  similar  results.  Their  graduates  introduced  much 
thorough  instruction  into  the  common  schools,  and  greatly  im- 
proved their  discipline  and  general  condition.  A class  of  teachers 
not  from  our  normal  institutions,  but  well  educated  in  our  high 
schools,  and  whose  views  by  reason  of  special  ability  and  natural 
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tact,  were  identical  with  those  of  our  training  schools,  have  ever 
worked  in  harmony  with  their  graduates  to  sechre  the  extension  of 
sensible  principles  in  teaching.  This  fact  is  mentioned  both  in 
justice  to  that  class  of  teachers,  and  to  rebuke  the  narrow  preju- 
dices of  certain  other  teachers  who  declaim  against  “ normalites” 
for  the  same  reason  that  some  of  the  old  saddle-bag  preachers  used 
to  decry  “ college-larnt  ” ministers.  While  the  statement  is  frankly 
made  that  an  element  in  our  teaching  force  not  of  normal  school 
origin  has  rendered  valuable  service  it  is  not  claiming  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  improvement  of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
teaching  of  our  public  schools,  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  normal  schools,  and  especially 
to  their  regular  graduates.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  is  true  if  we 
note  that  last  year  ten  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  had  spent  one  or 
more  terms  in  the  normal  schools,  while  between  five  and  six  per 
cent,  had  taken  their  entire  course.  This  normal  element  has  been 
diffused  through  the  State,  exerting  an  influence  not  only  directly 
upon  schools  and  school  officers,  but  indirectly  upon  teachers  not 
of  this  class.  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  meet  non-normal  teach- 
ers who  unconsciously  to  themselves  are  at  work  on  normal 
ideas,  while  they  suppose  normal  methods  to  be  something  very 
different  from  their  own.  But  so  it  is,  and  the  fact  is  easily  ex- 
plained. There  is  but  one  best  method  of  school  management  and 
teaching.  This  is  so  consistent  with  reason  and  works  so  well  in 
practice,  that  when  carried  into  any  region  by  a few  able  normal 
graduates,  it  wins  its  way  into  other  schools  and  is  adopted  by 
other  teachers  ready  for  progress. 

It  is  thus  that  the  normal  schools  are  elevating  the  standard  of 
public  instruction.  They  have  adopted  courses  of  higher  profes- 
sional culture  for  those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  positions  in  our 
graded  schools,  and  their  graduates  are  rapidly  winning  popular 
favor.  Under  county  and  city  supervision  that  will  encourage 
improved  methods  in  teaching,  and  with  trustees  that  will  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  well  qualified  teachers,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
for  results  that  will  justify  very  liberal  state  patronage  for  our 
three  well  organized  and  efficient  training  schools. 

STATE  teachers’  CERTIFICATES. 

An  old  law  providing  for  such  certificates  was  repealed  in  1876, 
in  consequence  of  serious  defects.  It  required  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  make  the  examinations  when  candidates  applied.  There 
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was  no  standard  of  qualifications  prescribed,  and  no  method  of  as- 
certaining the  real  ability  and  success  of  the  applicant.  There  was 
little  dignity  or  value  in  certificates  under  this  arrangement,  and 
they  were  seldom  sought  by  our  best  teachers.  When  that  law 
was  repealed  it  was  hoped  that  something  better  could  soon  be 
adopted  in  its  stead.  This  has  been  found  difficult,  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when  it  may  be  possible  to  agree  upon  a plan  for 
state  certificates  that  shall  be  just  to  normal  school  graduates  and 
to  able  teachers  not  educated  in  these  schools. 

There  should  be  a board  of  examiners  appointed  by  some  compe- 
tent authority,  to  meet  at  least  once  a year.  The  law  should  pre- 
scribe the  branches  in  which  candidates  are  to  be  examined, 
and  especially  provide  that  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  without 
positive  evidence  of  success  in  teaching  for  several  terms.  Suf- 
ficient time  should  be  taken  for  the  examinations  to  render  them 
thorough  and  the  results  should  be  carefull}^  graded  and  preserved. 
The  law  might  provide  that  a normal  school  diploma  shall  be  valid 
as  a certificate  in  the  common  schools  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  holder  could  appear  before  the  state  committee  of 
examination  and  present  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  teaching,  un- 
dergo an  examination  and  secure  an  indorsement  upon  his  diploma 
that  would  make  it  a state  certificate.  This  plan  would  not  demand 
too  much  of  normal  graduates.  They  need  a special  incentive  to 
study  for  at  least  two  years  after  graduation,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  afraid  of  an  examination  at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  make  a diploma  when  granted  a complete  state  cer- 
tificate. Its  holder  should  be  willing  to  show  by  a trial  of  two 
years  that  he  can  do  good  work  as  a teacher.  This  plan  will  also 
enable  teachers  not  from  the  normal  schools  to  secure  state  certifi- 
cates upon  the  same  conditions  with  normal  graduates,  successful 
work  and  a thorough  examination  as  to  scholarship.  There  should 
be  two  grades  of  certificates,  one  for  seven  years  and  the  other  for 
life,  unless  in  either  case  revoked  for  cause  by  the  board  of  exam- 
ination. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  on  this  subject  at  the  time  of  its  passage  was  the  best 
plan  possible  for  a new  State.  It  contemplated  institutes  where 
the  State  Superintendent  found  it  possible  to  hold  them  with  a 
j prospect  of  good  results,  and  required  him  to  secure  instructors 
and  to  manage  the  work  as  its  direct  and  responsible  head.  Pre- 
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viously  to  1876  the  teaching  was  mainly  by  persons  not  connected 
with  the  normal  schools,  but  in  that  year  the  normal  board  waa 
invited  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Superintendent  and  to  permit 
the  principals  and  some  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  the  State  institutes.  The  results  of  this  plan  have 
been  of  great  value.  The  schools  have  illustrated  the  nature  of 
their  work  in  counties  remote  from  their  locations,  prejudices 
resulting  from  ignorance  of  their  real  character  have  been 
removed,  and  numbers  of  teachers,  after  an  acquaintance  of  two 
weeks  with  instructors  from  the  normal  schools,  have  decided  to 
take  the  course  of  professional  study  which  they  offer.  Our  nor- 
mal instructors  have  also  had  opportunities  to  meet  rural  teachei’s 
under  the  conditions  where  they  have  to  work,  and  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  common  schools.  Experi- 
ence of  this  kind  tends  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  mere  the- 
ories, to  tone  down  impractical  ideas  and  to  adapt  the  culture  of 
the  schools  to  the  real  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
They  have  thus  won  substantial  popular  favor,  while  their  teach- 
ers have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  State. 

This  arrangement  was  not  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  ought 
to  be  permanent.  It  deprives  classes  of  regular  instructors  during 
their  absence  at  the  institutes  and  requires  the  remaining  teachers 
to  do  double  duty.  Principals  find  it  difficult  to  be  absent  when 
the  schools  are  in  session,  and  one  can  but  admire  the  cheerfulness 
with  which,  under  these  disadvantages,  the  calls  of  the  State 
Superintendent  have  been  met. 

To  propose  the  plan  to  which  this  union  of  the  State  institutes 
with  the  normal  schools  has  been  preparatory,  there  should  be  in 
each  school  one  teacher  for  service  in  the  institutes  of  the  State 
Superintendent  whenever  needed.  This  person  should  be  emi- 
nently qualified  to  conduct  an  institute  with  such  assistance  as  can 
be  secured  in  county  superintendents  and  high  school  teacheis. 
When  not  in  this  service  work  can  be  provided  for  such  instruct- 
ors in  the  normal  schools.  There  are  certain  branches  of  study 
that  need  not  be  contiued  through  the  year.  These  can  be 
arranged  for  winter  terms,  when  the  institute  directors  will  be  in 
the  schools,  and  thus  their  work  can  be  continuous.  The  regular 
salary  can  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  to  the  schools  and  the 
incidental  expenses  met  out  of  the  institute  fund.  This  plan  ifl 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  the  present  winter. 
It  has  a precedent  in  the  State  of  Winconsin,  where  it  works 
well,  and  in  our  State  it  can  largely  increase  the  number  of  hisia- 
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tutes  that  can  be  held  and  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  class  of 
work  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  school  teachers.  The  increase 
needed  in  the  appropriation  to  the  normal  schools  will  not  be 
large.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  will  secure  the  services  of  a com- 
petent teacher  of  this  kind,  and  the  expenditure  will  be  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  results  upon  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools . 

The  institutes  as  at  present  conducted  reach  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  teachers  every  year,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
these  have  never  attended  the  normal  schools.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  widen  the  scope  of  this  influence.  We  can  now  hold  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  institutes  in  a year.  The  number  should  be 
doubled.  In  connection  with  these  institutes  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  normal  principals  and  others  have  given  lectures  on 
popular  education.  These  lectures  have  been  well  attended  by 
citizens  and  they  constitute  a potent  agency  for  improving  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  work  and  the  worth  of  our  free  schools. 
There  should  be  a generous  increase  of  State  aid  to  support  agencies 
of  this  kind  for  the  education  of  the  people  as  well  as  for  the 
improvement  of  our  teachers. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  work  of  the  institutes  for  the 
past  year. 
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teacher’s  institutes  in  1880. 


County. 

Whp:re  Held. 

Date. 

Weeks. 

Teachers. 

Jackson 

Jackson 

March  1. 

2 

Supt.‘  Knox, 

T.  H.  Kirk, 

E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Olmsted 

Rochester 

March  1.5. 

2 

Supt.  Spring, 
D.  C.  John, 
A.  J.  Greer. 

Fillmore 

Preston 

March  15. 

2 

Supt.  Brady, 
Irwin  Shepard, 
C.  M.  Boutelle, 

E.  A.  Wheeler, 
Anna  Sanderson. 

Lyon 

Marshall 

March  15. 

2 

Supt.  Durst, 
T.  H.  Kirk, 

C.  J.  Pickert. 

Wright 

Monticello 

March  15. 
■ 

2 

Supt.  Stewart, 
C.  W.  Smith, 
David  Kirk. 

Washington 

Afton 

March  22. 

1 

Supt.  Roe, 

D.  L.  Kiehle. 

Wabasha 

Lake  City 

March  29. 

2 

Supt.  Greer, 
Irwin  Shepard, 
Martha  Brechbill, 
E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Stearns 

Sauk  Center 

Aug.  30. 

2 

Supt.  Gorman, 

D.  L.  Kiehle, 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde, 

E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Yellow  Medicine.. 

Granite  Falls 

Sept.  13. 

1 

Supt.  Clark, 
C.  W.  Smith, 
Prof.  Cross. 
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County. 

Where  Heed. 

Date. 

Weeks. 

Teachers. 

Wadena 

Wadena. 

Sept.  13. 

2 

Supt.  Whitney, 
i E.  A.  Wheeler, 

I Annie  Sanderson, 
1 Geo.  F.  Cowing. 

Fillmore 

Rusbford . 

Sept.  20. 

2 

Supt.  Brady, 

E.  M.  Shepard, 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

Clay 

Moorhead 

Sept.  27. 

2 

Supt.  Mather, 

D.  L.  Kiehle, 

E.  A.  Wheeler. 

Stevens 

Morri.s 

Sept.  27. 

2 

Supt.  Johnson. 
C.W.  Smith, 
Annie  Sanderson. 

Freeborn 

A.lbert 

Oct.  4. 

2 

Supt.  Thurston, 
A.  J.  Greer, 

T.  H.  Kirk. 

Cottonwood 

kVindoin. 

Oct.  18. 

2 

Supt.  Macomber, 
A.  J.  Greer, 

T.  H.  Kirk. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  institutes  have  not  all  been  held  in 
the  older  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  State.  The  teachers  of 
the  new  and  sparsely  settled  counties  especially  need  the  help  thus 
afforded,  and  they  have  had  their  share  of  it.  The  efforts  made 
by  teachers  m such  counties  to  attend  the  institutes  and  the 
audiences  that  have  gathered  to  hear  the  evening  lectures  have 
been  highly  creditable  to  the  people. 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 
1880. 

ITEMS. 


1.  Cost  of  buildings. 

•2.  Cost  of  apparatus. 

:i.  Salary  of  superintendent. 

4.  Salary  of  principal  teacher. 

5.  Average  monthly  salary  of  all  other  teachers. 

«.  Number  of  teachers  including  principal. 

7.  Months  of  school  in  the  year. 

8.  Number  of  different  scholars  enrolled. 

9.  Average  daily  attendance. 

10.  Enrollment  in  the  highe.st  school. 

11.  Number  of  pupils  that  have  completed  its  course. 

12.  Number  completing  it  the  present  year. 


City  or  Village. 

1. 

1 

; 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

Minneapolis 

$ 359,8G2!$1,200 

$2,.500 

$!1,6.50 

S 47 

80 

121 

914 

6,142 

4,248 

264 

90 

27 

St.  Paul 

2.50,000 

! 700 

2,000 

1 ,.500 

80 

00 

96 

10 

4,338 

3,110 

186 

134 

24 

Winona 

128,460 

i 1,010 

1,600 

1,0.50 

48 

22 

32 

10 

1,713 

1,198 

106 

88 

13 

Red  AVing 

30,000 

700 

1,.500 

900 

48 

50 

21 

91/2 

1,166 

783 

79 

24 

10 

Faribault 

45,000 

500 

1,500 

675 

41 

11 

18 

9 

1,084 

688 

50 

10 

5 

Mankato 

50,000 

300 

1,200 

600 

46 

28 

20 

9 

1,046 

670 

81 

23 

2 

• Rochester 

95,000 

250 

1,200 

600 

39 

00 

19 

10 

1,022 

675 

97 

7 

Stillwater 

i 100,000 

500 

1,.500 

600 

51 

60 

19 

9 

1,003 

735 

53 

'25 

7 

Hastings 

25,000 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

40 

00 

14 

9 

731 

500 

39 

46 

4 

St.  Peter 

25,000 

75 

900 

4.5 

00 

12 

9 

700 

525 

43 

8 

8 

Anoka 

24,000 

500 

1,000 

41 

00 

11 

9 

686 

454 

68 

Owatonna 

15,000 

50 

800 

53 

00 

12 

9 

641 

488 

.54 

14 

7 

Lake  City 

18,000 

150 

1,140 

44 

72 

10 

91/2 

601 

422 

29 

17 

8 

Northfield 

.30,000 

75 

1,100 

40 

50 

11 

914 

5.94 

373 

70 

28 

3 

Duluth 

15,000 

.500 ! 

1,000 

42 

50 

9 

9 

565 

.348 

45 

2 

Austin 

40,000 

186! 

900 

36 

11 

11 

95£ 

.544 

336 

67 

22 

*3 

New  Ulm 

8,400 

616 

56 

00 

7 

11 

440 

293 

49 

Albert  Lea 

7,000 

.5d 

1,200 

45 

00 

6 

9M 

433 

253 

60 

Spring  Valley 

9,.500 

1.50i 

765 

31 

00 

7 

9 

410 

259 

65 

Chattield 

7,000 

175 

800 

32 

00 

7 

8 

391 

276 

77 

2 

2 

St  Charles. 

13,000 

75 

900 

42 

00 

6 

9 

389 

230 

66 

Wabasha 

20’000 

300 

1,000 

35 

00 

7 

6 

368 

184 

90 

3 

Le  Sueur 

9,000 

100 

800 

43 

00 

G 

9 

355 

230 

37 

Waseca 

12,000 

200 

900 

40 

00 

7 

10 

3.50 

250 

46 

Litchfield 

4,000 

800 

40 

00 

5 

6 

342 

240 

124 

4 

4 

Preston 

9,000 

150 

1,000 

40 

00 

4 

9 

330 

194 

135 
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Statistics  of  Graded  Schools — 1880. — Continued. 


City  or  Village. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1 

1 ^ 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Rush  ford 

S 12,000 

$ 100 

$1 ,000 

.$  45  00 

5 

i 8 

.313 

: 199 

1 .30 

Henderson 

10^000 

800 

1 35  00 

4 

9 

312 

:l  170 

1 59 

2 

Zumbrota 

i 5^000 

100 

700 

1 41  06 

4 

OM 

.307 

j 133 

i 85 

io 

' 10 

Hokah 

2’800 

600 

1 30  00 

4 

10 

301 

! 1.50 

1 57 

Alexandria 

5,500 

270 

.525 

45  00 

4 

299 

'j  164 

■1  65 

Marshall 

g'ooo 

641 

33  33 

4 

287 

125 

li  99 

Hutchinson 

t'ooo 

200 

640 

- 33  33 

4 

8 

287 

1 163i  123 

5 

Cannon  P'alls 

5,.300 

1.50 

675 

31  00 

7 

9 

285 

i 170j  32 

*2 

Brainerd 

2,600 

60 

7.50 

41  .50 

3 10 

284 

17h!  .57 

10,000 

100 

900 

40  00 

4 

9 

281 

! ^r^•A 

,!  102 

3 

3 

Glencoe 

5,000 

25 

900 

35  00 

,5 

9 

277 

! 1621  S4 

Blue  Earth  City.. 

6,000 

30  00 

4 

9 

267 

j 120 

' 72 

Fergus  Falls. . 

6^000 

25 

700 

40  00 

4 

9 

266 

1 142 

■!  70 

I 2 

Winnebago  City. 

s’ooo 

675 

43  33 

4 

9 

264 

1 144 

i 45 

Kasson.  .r . 

12'000 

50 

675 

33  33 

,5 

9 

262 

181 

! 46 

Redwood  Falls. . . 

2'500 

150 

585 

105  00 

4 

9 

256 

137 

i 78 

Janesville.. . ^. . . . 

2 '300 

550 

495 

37  00 

4 

9 

253 

1641  29 

Plainview  . . . . . 

ij'ooo 

60 

9.50 

S5  no 

,5 

9 

! 247 

175 

i 40 

3 

1 

Dodge  Center 

' 4,000 

15 

700  30  00 

4 

9(4 

! 238 

106 

120 

Caledonia 

i 1 ,800 

50 

495 

35  00 

9 

i 224 

105!  50 

i. . . 

Chaska 

i 2,000 

40 

630 

40  00 

i •> 

9 

216 

119 

42 

Montevideo 

i 8,000 

40 

450 

.35  00:  .3 

9 

209 

121 

1 "0 

Moox’head 

1 4,500 

25 

900 

4;">  00 

1 .3 

10 

208 

105 

1 15 

1 

Waterville 

j 6,300 

50 

675 

1 .35  00  A 

9 

204 

insi  65 

Dundas 

5,000 

50 

05rJ 

\ .30  .SO 

91/2 

1 204 

129 

! 64 

j. 

' 5 

Mantorville i 

15,000 

200 

675  37  50 

i 9 

193 

108 

i 

1 

Pine  Island i 

3,(J00 

100 

! 4.50 

37  50 

' o 

9 

193 

i 148 

! 63 

1 ,53 

4 

Farmington 1 

: 6,000 

100 

720 

.36  70 

4 

9 

192 

i 118 

i 30 

Lu  Verne . 

2,000 

i 300 

35  00 

4 

6 

190 

145 

52 

Wells 

3,500 

75 

630 

.30  00 

3 

9 

189 

112 

69 

6 

Worthington 

6,000 

60 

500 

35  00 

9 

173 

96 

65 

Reeds  Landing.. 

2,000 

5)40 

.35  00 

o 

9 

26 

.50 

9 

5 

Dayton 

1,500 

40 

288 

.30  00 

2 

8 

170 

i 88 

60 

2 

8 

Monticello 

7,000 

720 

38  00 

.3 

9 

168 

j 97 

Mazeppa 

2,000 

75 

475 

40  00 

,3 

9 

163 

1 05 

51 

8 

g 

Howard  Lake 

3,600 

40 

525 

37  50 

4 

161 

! 129  46 

Morris 

5,000 

9 

400 

40  00 

2 

10 

1.57 

57 

1 49 

Detroit 

2,500 

50 

810 

50  00 1 

... 

9 

157 

73 

' 60l 

Eyota 

8,000 

50 

810 

40  00 1 

3 

9 

1.55 

104 

! .391 

7 

3 

Delano 

2,600 

45 

585 

35  00 1 

2 

9 

129 

43 

' 55 1 

Dover  Center 

5,000 

100 

58.5 

32  50 

3 

9 

128! 

1 81 

i 43 

Bvron 

2,000 

60 

352 

.33  33 

2 

8 

125 

67 

i 59 

Benson 

6,000 

23 

350 

.30  00 

2 

7 

122 

50 

! 58 

Fairmont. 

2,200 

40 

512 

.32  00 

.3 

8 

120 

85 

30 

Osseo 

1,000 

42 

783 

40  00! 

3 

9 

120 

91 

32 

13 

Medford 

2,500 

40 

790 

40  00 

2 

115 

63 

41 

La  Cresent 

2,700 

50 

400 

35  00 

2 

8 

no 

59 

51 

3 

Miun.  City 

4,000 

100 

320 

37  00 

2 

9 

109 

42 

64 

Glyndon 

2,500 

0.50 

40  00 

2 

10 

106 

62 

37 

Jordan 

4,000 

50 

360 

30  00 

2 

9 

104 

67 

62 

Lansing 

3,000 

25 

360 

20  00 

2 

9 

100 

40 

38 

Lakeland 

3,000 

200 

48o 

40  00 

2 

8 

97 

80 

40 

6 

Little  Falls 

2,700 

85 

400 

35  00 

2 

8 

97 

72 

29 

Ottawa 

1,500 

25 

280 

18  00 

2 

8 

93 

52 

43 

Spring  Grove 

2,000 

25 

210 

20  00 

2 

5 

90 

43 

40 

Claremont 

2,500 

50 

240 

25  00 

2 

8 

87 

59 

41 

Cottage  Grove... 

3,000 

400 

45  00 

2 

8 

65 

37 

31 

St.  Cloud 

20,000 

175 

1,000 

41  25 

5 

9 

280 

188 

21 

5 

St.  Cloud 

4,000 

1,000 

800 

40  00 

3 

9 

135 

120 

45 

Totals 

$1,643,222 

688 

36,700 

5,216  ( 

G61 

199 
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LAITGUAGES  IN  THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS — 

1880. 

Number  Studying  Greek : 

Minneapolis 5 

St.  Paul 15 

Winona 4 

Mankato 2 

Norfchfield 1 

Total  in  Greek 27 

Number  Studying  Latin : 

Minneapolis 210 

St.  Paul 117 

Winona 44 

Red  Wing 57 

Faribault 33 

Mankato 53 

Rcdiester 35 

Stillwater 24 

Hastings 24 

St.  Peter 13 

Anoka 15 

Owatonna 19 

Lake  City 20 

Northfield 21 

Duluth 12 

Austin 1 

Albert  Lea 9 

Spring  Valley 8 

Chatfield 30 

Wabasha 7 

Le  Sueur 14 

Waseca 15 

Litchfield 24 

Preston 11 

Henderson 3 

Zumbrota 6 

Hokah 8 

Cannon  Falls 2 

Lanesboro 12 

Glencoe 9 

Blue  Earth  City 8 

Fergus  Falls 4 

Winnebago  City 11 

Kasson 5 
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Plainview 4 

Dodg-e  Center 1 

Moorhead 10 

WaterviUe 13 

Mantorville 10 

Fannin  gton 7 

Wells 8 

Monticello 10 

Detroit 15 

Eyota 5 

Osseo 10 

St.  Cloud 19 

Total  in  Latin 996 

Number  Studying  German : 

Minneapolis 8 

St.  Paul 54 

Winona 38 

Mankato 6 

Hastings 19 

New  Ulm 435 

Hutchinson 10 

Dodge  Center 2 

Howard  Lake 3 

Dover  Center 4 

St.  Cloud 205 

Total  in  German 784 

Number  in  French: 

St.  Paul 38 

GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  there  is  a rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers.  By  tabu- 
lating all  these  as  graded  schools  it  is  not  implied  that  they  are  all 
divided  into  departments  and  classes  on  the  strict  ground  of  a 
definite  course  of  study  and  progress  in  the  same.  The  division 
into  two  or  more  rooms  each  under  the  charge  of  a teacher  may  at 
present  be  made  in  view  of  age  or  size,  or  convenience  in  the  use 
of  books,  or  to  suit  the  preference  of  parents,  but  a division  even 
for  such  reasons  is  a step  toward  rational  gradation,  which  will  in 
time  be  secured.  It  will  be  noticed  that  schools  of  this  class  are 
principally  in  villages  just  coming  into  existence  as  such.  Some 
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of  these  have  already  built  school  houses  costing  from  a few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  a hopeful  fact  that  in  these  aspiring  communities  the  public 
school  is  regarded  as  an  institution  necessary  not  only  to  material 
growth,  but  to  social  prosperity.  It  is  upon  this  conviction  in  the 
villagers  of  Minnesota  that  we  largely  rely  for  local  support  and 
general  progress  in  the  work  of  popular  education.  The  influence 
of  these  progressive  schools  will  be  felt  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. From  these  numerous  centers  an  intellectual  impulse  will  be 
imparted  to  rural  districts.  They  will  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  thrown  into  a disgraceful  contraat  with  the  village  and  city 
schools.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  such  counties  as  Hennepin  and 
Washington  where  the  cities  are  easily  accessible  to  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  population.  The  rural  schools  are  encouraged  and 
elevated  by  the  urban  schools  and  a healthy  emulation  often  exists 
in  country  pupils  which  will  prevent  them  from  falling  very  far 
behind  pupils  in  the  thoroughly  graded  metropolitan  school  of  the 
county.  For  this  reason  should  we  encourage  the  villages  in  edu- 
cational efforts  tending  toward  graded  schools.  In  our  system  the 
rural  schools  will  catch  the  inspiration  and  follow  the  upward 
leading. 

The  graded  school  table  of  this  year  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  last  year,  found  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

STATISTICS  OF  GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1880. 


Value  of  school  property $1,643,222 

Increase  for  the  year $ 97,717 

Pupils  enrolled 36,700 

Gain  for  the  year 4,784 

Number  of  teachers 688 

Average  of  pupils  to  a teacher 53 

Number  of  cities  having  superintendents  and  high  school  principals. . . 9 

Highest  salary  to  superintendent,  Minneapolis $ 2,500 

Low’est  to  superintendent,  Hastings $ 1,000 

Largest  salary  paid  to  high  school  principal,  Minneapolis $ 1,650 

Cities  pajlng  $1,200  and  upwards 8 

Districts  having  ten  or  more  teachers 15 

Having  between  five  and  nine  inclusive 16 

Having  four  each I"? 

Having  three  each 20 

Having  two  each H 

Whole  number  of  schools  reported 85 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  no  definite  course  of  study  recognized  by  common  agree- 
ment as  constituting  a high  school.  In  many  villages  the  high  school 
means  only  the  highest  school  in  its  grades,  although  embracing 
nothing  more  than  v^hat  is  taught  in  the  best  class  of  common 
schools.  In  other  communities  the  school  so-called  provides  for 
some  of  the  higher  English  branches.  Probably  some  thirty  of 
our  graded  schools  have  fixed  a definite  point  of  attainment  as  the 
thinning  of  a line  of  study  which  is  continued  through  two  or 
fhree*  years  as  a high  school  course  ; but  this  course  is  not  uniform 
for  different  schools.  In  theory  such  uniformity  seems  desirable, 
but  in  fact  it  cannot  to  any  considerable  extent  be  secured  for  the 
reason  that  the  actual  height  of  any  high  school  must  depend  upon 
the  number  and  scholarship  of  the  departments  below  it  in  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs.  A healthy  high  school  must  be  a 
consecutive*  uppergrowth  from  the  schools  below  it,  and  upon  which 
it  rests,  as  a Mansard  roof  rests  on  the  parts  of  the  structure  be-  * 
tween  itself  and  the  earth.  As  the  altitude  of  the  roof  depends 
upon  the  number  of  stories  below  it.  so  the  height  of  a high  school 
is  determined  by,tl\e  number  and  character  of  the  several  depart- 
ments above  which  it  exists  and  upon  which  it  stands.  In  our 
haste  for  lofty  results  we  are  in  danger  of  attempting  to  create 
high  schools  with  no  lower  schools  adequate  to  support  them  at 
the  desired  elevation.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  produces  a Mansard 
roof  on  the  ground — a diminutive  affair,  illustrating  the  folly  of 
beginning  to  build  at  the  top  rather  than  at  the  foundation.  The 
true  policy  is  to  secure  first  a good  foundation  in  a thoroughly 
organized  and  well  instructed  primary  department.  A department 
intermediate  between  this  and  a grammar  school  should  grow  out  of 
the  primary  grades,  and  out  of  this  should  grow  the  grammar  or  third 
general  department,  corresponding  to  the  third  story  of  an  edifice, 
and  then  we  are  ready  for  the  crowning  Mansard,  the  high  school, 
as  a natural  and  neccessary  culmination  of  a symmetrical  structure. 
The  departments  and  grades  below  the  high  school  must  all  be 
brought  up  to  a degree  of  scholarship  from  which  pupils  can  pass 
into  the  culminating  school,  prepared  for  studies  worthy  to  be 
called  a high  school  course.  It  should  be  the  object  of  this  course 
to  qualify  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  mechanics  and 
Jirtizans  for  the  vocations  which  they  will  follow  in  life.  A com- 
munity supporting  its  high  school  largely  by  local  taxation,  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  a practical  help  to  the  children  of 
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the  common  people,  teaching  the  sciences  and  the  principles  that 
will  be  of  most  service  to  them  in  their  life  work.  The  ciiltnre  of 
such  study  should  be  high,  and  it  may  logically  lead  to  the  curric- 
ula of  institutions  above  the  high  school.  If  it  prepares  students 
for  college,  so  much  the  better,  but  this  must  be  an  incidental  re- 
sult rather  than  the  sole  aim  of  a high  school  existing  as  the  head 
of  a graded  system  and  supported  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  exists.  On  no  other  plan  and  to  no  greater  ex- 
tent than  this,  can  our  high  schools  be  made  to  prepare  students 
for  colleges  and  universities.  As  far  as  this  result  is  attaii^ed^it 
must  be  secured  by  elevating  the  entire  graded  system  to  which 
the  high  school  belongs  to  such  a degree  and  rendering  its  culture 
as  a whole  so  thorough,  that  pupils  who  pass  through  it  will  find 
themselves  prepared  for  a collegiate  course.  This  has  been  done 
in  several  of  the  older  States  and  it  can  ultimately  be  accomplished 
to  some  extent  in  our  own  State,  but  not  by  any  attempts  to  force 
the  result  prematurely. 

’ That  style  of  farming  is  to  be  commended  which  produces  extrar* 
ordinary  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  the  best  possible  con- 
dition in  the  rest  of  the  herd.  It  is,  however,  bad  policy  to  starve 
a part  of  the  herd  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a few.  premium  calves. 

As  this  experiment  in  high  school  work  progresses,  it  may  be 
found  that  universities  claiming  to  belong  to  our  public  school 
system,  will  have  to  adapt  themselves  more  fully  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  the  courses  of  study  which  our  best  high  schools  maintain. 

It  may  be  found  after  further  trial,  that  the  courses  of  study  in 
our  universities  can  be  modified  into  articulation  with  the  high 
schools  more  easily  than  their  courses  can  be  made  to  lead  into  the  - 
promiscuous  and  aspiring  programmes  of  some  of  the  universities. 
The  prophet  of  Islam  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ If  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  then  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  moun- 
tain a very  sensible  conclusion,  if  the  two  were  to  be  brought 
together.  n ^ 

1 

A MISAPPREHENSION  AS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  | 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  high  school  do  not  depend  H 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  which  it  educates  as  compared  with 
other  schools  below  it.  This  erroneous  test  is,  however,  often  aj>-  4 
plied  to  our  schools  for  higher  learning.  Taxation  for  primary  | 
schools  is  thought  to  be  justifiable,  because  most  of  our  children  ^ 
attend  them.  The  propriety  of  supporting  grammar  schools  iS:S 
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doubtful,  since  they  are  reached  by  not  over  half  who  enroll  in  the 
common  schools.  The  high  schools  educate  only  a small  per  cent, 
of  our  children,  and  their  claim  to  support  by  taxation  is  corre- 
spondingly small  and  not  worthy  of  recognition.  The  State  uni- 
versity and  the  normal  schools  are  “horse  leaches,”  because  they 
do  not  educate  one  in  a thousand  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  The  assumption  is  that  we  are  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a given  school  has  any  claims  for  pecuniary  support  from 
the  public  treasury  in  view  of  the  number  of  pupils  that  actually 
receive  its  culture.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  consists  in  as- 
suming that  the  benefits  of  education  accrue  only  to  those  who 
receive  it.  This  is  not  true,  especially  as  regards  higher  education. 
The  benefits  of  such  culture,  like  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the 
pleasures  of  music,  are  diffusive  and  accrue  to  society  in  general. 
The  skill  of  the  engineer  who  plans  our  bridges,  of  the  pilot  who 
guides  the  steamer  into  port,  of  the  chemist  who  assays  our  ores, 
or  of  the  linguist  who  translates  foreign  literature  into  our  lan- 
guage, is  more  valuable  to  the  public  than  profitable  to  himself, 
and  it  amply  compensates  the  State  for  supporting  the  schools  in 
which  it  was  acquired.  It  is  very  inconsiderate  to  affirm  that  such 
schools  have  no  claim  to  financial  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  be- 
cause not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  is  an  engineer  or  a pilot  or 
an  expert  chemist.  While  they  furnish  all  of  each  class  that  the 
public  welfare  requires,  such  schools  for  higher  learning  have  a 
claim  for  State  aid  no  less  valid  than  they  would  have  if  they  edu- 
cated ten  thousand  times  more  than  at  present.  In  fact  their 
value  consists  in  meeting  the  special  wants  of  an  enlightened  state 
of  society.  Stra’wberries  and  grapes  can  be  produced  in  only  small 
quantities,  compared  with  bulky  vegetables,  but  the  intelligent  ag- 
riculturist does  not  therefore  decide  to  exclude  them  from  his  fields 
and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  rutabagas.  He  says,  choice  fruits 
and  beautiful  flowers  shall  have  some  place  in  my  garden,  for  their 
value  does  not  depend  on  bulk,  as  compared  with  the  more  easily 
secured  products  of  the  farm,  but  upon  quality  and  special  fitnCvSS 
to  meet  certain  domestic  wants.  Precisely  this  can  be  said  of  the 
culture  of  our  schools  for  higher  learning.  Its  value  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  number  who  receive  it,  nor  upon  bulk  and  quantity, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  it  meets  certain  civil  and  social  wants  which 
must  be  met,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  arts  and  sciences  of  an 
enlightened  age.  We  do  not  disparage  the  potato  by  admiring  the 
flavor  of  the  peach.  While  enjoying  this  we  know  that  the  more 
common  esculent  is  of  immense  value  to  the  human  race.  So  the 
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fruits  of  the  lower  schools  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well 
being  of  the  body  politic,  and  they  cannot  be  disparaged  by  advo- 
cating the  special  value  of  the  fruits  of  our  high  schools.  Estab- 
lishments for  manufacturing  plows  illustrate  the  importance  of 
our  lower  schools,  while  that  of  the  higher  schools  is  illustrated  by 
factories  for  producing  such  instruments  of  a high  civilization  as 
watches  and  marine  clocks.  We  need  thousands  of  implements 
for  tilling  the  earth  to  one  chronometer,  yet  the  exact  mechanism 
for  measuring  time  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  highest  welfare, 
and  to  abandon  its  manufacture  and  devote  ourselves  entirely  to 
plow  making,  would  literally  run  our  civilization  into  the  ground. 
So  from  the  supreme  necessity  of  schools  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, it  would  be  equally  fatal  to  an  enlightened  state  of  society  to 
conclude  that  only  such  schools  should  be  supported,  that  high 
schools  should  be  dropped  from  our  system  of  popular  education. 
Our  ships  cannot  navigate  the  ocean  with  plows,  they  must  have 
chronometers,  and  our  railroads  must  have  the  accurate  time  of  as- 
fronomical  clocks,  although  the  number  required  is  few,  compared 
with  the  implements  needed  for  our  extensive  agriculture.  In  all 
such  matters  we  exercise  common  sense,  and  estimate  things  in 
view  of  their  adaptations  and  uses  without  invidious  comparison. 
We  do  not  make  war  upon  watches,  although  if  a farmer  can  have 
but  one  of  the  two,  he  should  choose  the  plow.  Let  us  be  equally 
consistent  in  our  educational  work,  and  maintain  our  high  schools 
in  view  of  the  special  value  of  their  results  in  the  advanced  type 
of  civilization  at  which  we  aim.  They  need  not  educate  every- 
body, they  may  educate  but  few,  and  still  have  a valid  claim  for 
material  support  from  the  public  treasury. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LaW. 

It  is  not  a matter  for  wonder  or  blame  that  the  Act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  higher  education  has  been  found  defective  in  sev- 
eral particulars,  and  that  it  needs  amendments.  In  both  Maine 
and  Wisconsin,  where  the  principle  of  this  law  has  been  embodied 
in  legislation,  the  acts  as  first  passed  were  afterwards  amended  in 
view  of  the  trial  and  experience  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
their  first  year.  It  is  not  strange  that  our  law  needs  similar  im- 
provements, after  the  trial  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The  law 
has  {itfcracted  public  attention  and  in  many  communities  it  has 
awakened  commendable  interest  in  higher  education.  As  high 
schools  take  the  place  of  the  olden  time  academy  in  our  system  of 
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public  instruction,  it  is  certainly  proper  that  they  should  receive 
some  special  aid  from  the  State.  It  has  long  been  my  view  that  a 
state  educational  tax,  disbursed  in  part  upon  schools  and  in  part . 
upon  attendance,  would  be  the  most  direct  and  equitable  way  for 
aiding  the  graded  and  high  schools  and  at  the  same  time  of  en- 
couraging rural  districts  that  can  have  but  one  school  and  one 
teacher.  But  if  such  a plan  cannot  be  adopted,  let  us  by  all 
means  encourage  the  smaller  cities  and  the  villages  of  the  State  to 
secure  and  support  high  schools  of  a superior  order,  in  which 
students  can  be  prepared  for  the  University  or  for  first  class  col- 
leges. The  principle  of  our  present  law  should  be  cleared,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  difficulties,  and  made  simple,  direct  and  efficient 
in  its  application. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  notice  in  detail  the  defects  of  our 
present  law,  or  to  specify  definitely  the  amendments  that  it  needs. 
The  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Board  has  prepared  a draft  for 
an  amended  bill,  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  1879  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  December 
next  an}'  modifications  deemed  necessary  in  the  law  or  for  its 
proper  execution.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  accessible 
to  the  legislature,  and  to  this  body  the  whole  subject  is  referred  for 
such  action  as  seems  to  be  required  by  the  commendable  intentions 
of  the  law. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

' Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  some  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  faculty  of  this  institution,  and  attempts  have  beeji 
made  to  condense  its  courses  of  study.  The  general  reason  for 
these  measures  is  a purpose  to  limit  expenses  to  current  income. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  public  confidence  in  the  board  of  regents 
remains  undiminished.  There  is  in  this  board  manifest  ability, 
educational,  financial  and  legal,  associated  with  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  experience  requisite  to  successful  management.  There 
is  little  danger  that  distrust  could  be  created  by  anonymous  letters, 
such  as  disappointed  and  disaffected  persons  might  write,  or  by  any 
criticisms  that  youthful  newspaper  reporters  might  offer.  A 
thoughtful  public  would  say:  What  do  such  complainers  know  of 

I the  internal  affairs  and  the  real  wants  of  the  University,  compared 
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with  its  managing  board,  who  have  carefully  considered  all  thes^ 
matters  with  its  highest  welfare  at  heart? 

In  the  administration  of  such  a trust,  financial  and  educational 
questions  of  a perplexing  nature  are  liable  to  occur.  Some  such 
questions  have  risen  the  past  year,  but  they  have  been  met  in  ways 
that  preserved  harmony  in  the  board  of  regents  and  promise  well 
for  the  future  of  the  University. 

The  growth  of  an  educational  institution  in  the  new  West,  from 
a small  beginning,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  some  changes 
from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  successful 
development.  The  instructors  lately  added  to  the  faculty  come 
with  excellent  endorsement  and  high  reputation,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  enroll  themselves  as  able  successors  of  the 
worthy  men  who  pass  out  in  the  course  of  inevitable  mutation. 

The  plan  of  numbering  classes  downward  from  the  middle  of  a 
usual  collegiate  course  to  a point  four  years  below,  where  the 
fourth  class  was  found,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  terms  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  have  been  adopted  for  the 
classes  known  by  these  names  in  our  usual  American  colleges. 
The  old  Fourth  class  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  old  Third 
class,  which  is  oue  year  below  the  Freshman  class,  is  now  called 
the  Sub-Freshman  class. 

The  preparatory  work  is  thus  reduced  to  one  year,  and  the  no- 
menclature of  the  plan  can  be  understood  • by  the  public  better 
than  that  of  the  old  and  unusual  scheme.  This  was  one  reason 
for  the  change,  which  also  gives  us  a four  years  collegiate  course 
beginning  with  the  Freshman  cbiss,  instead  of  two  years  l)elow  it, 
and  a preparatory  department  that  is  not  a part  of  a collegiate 
course. 

For  this  reduction  in  preparatory  work  we  have  precedents  in 
our  best  State  universities.  Some  of  them  have  no  preparatory 
departments,  and  others  are  reducing  such  work  with  a view  to  its 
discontinuance  at  no  distant  day.  Our  State  University  is  in- 
tended to  be  a part  of  our  public  school  system,  and  for  some 
years  it  has  been  urging  high  schools  to  furnish  it  students  as  the 
head  of  this  system.  To  continue  to  do  what  it  urges  these 
schools  to  undertake,  is  to  tempt  their  l)oards  of  education  to  say. 
why  need  we  rajiintain  teachers  for  that  kind  of  preparatory  in- 
struction? It  will  be  cheaper  to  send  to  the  University  any  pupils 
that  may  desire  the  studies  taught  in  its  preparatory  department. 
They  can  take  these  studies  without  going  through,  and  leave 
when  they  please.  That  many  have  reasoned  in  this  way,  is  evi- 
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dent  when  we  note  the  fact  that  the  University  class  of  1880  has 
had  one  hundred  and  seventeen  different  members,  beginning  to 
count  from  its  organization  in  the  old  fourth  class,  while  it  grad- 
uated only  seventeen  at  the  end  of  six  years.  Many  of  the  one 
hundred  who  dropped  out,  left  before  reaching  the  Freshman  year. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  University  ought  to  meet  the  expense 
of  a preparatory  department  which  in  so  many  instances  does  not 
prepare  and  retain  students  for  a collegiate  course.  To  be  consist- 
ent with  the  claim  that  the  University  is  a part  of  our  public 
school  system,  its  culminating  school  into  which  all  high  schools 
ought  to  lead,  it  should  not  continue  to  do  work  which  on  the 
theory  belongs  to  the  high  schools,  and  which  they  must  perform 
if  it  is  to  be  sustained.  If  the  desired  preparatory  work  cannot 
be  secured  in  the  class  of  schools  to  which  the  theory  relegates  it, 
we  should  abandon  the  scheme  as  impossible  and  resort  to  acad- 
emies and  special  preparatory  schools.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  do 
this,  then  let  us  test,  more  fully  than  we  have  done,  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  present  theory  and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  why  it  does  not 
produce  better  results.  The  obstacles  to  the  success  of  this  theory 
in  the  Western  States  are  less  in  the  high  schools  than  in  our 
ideas  of  an  American  university.  We  are  attempting  to  model 
this  institution  after  the  German  school  of  this  name.  We  forget 
that  Germany  has  a system  of  gymnasia,  higher  in  their  intellec- 
tual culture  than  most.  W estern  universities,  and  that  from  these 
colleges  its  universities  derive  most  of  their  students.  W e are  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish  in  our  American  universities  the  work  of 
both  these  classes  of  German  schools. 

From  every  possible  source  we  gather  in  students  who  have  had 
a very  limited  course  in  natural  science,  mathematics  and  language, 
and  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  securing  in  them  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  and  culture  of  a collegiate  course,  and  of  giving 
them  at  the  same  time  numerous  courses  of  professional  and 
technical  study.  The  American  university  thus  invites  young 
persons  ignorant  of  their  real  wants  to  spread  their  energies  over 
fields  of  boundless  extent,  under  the  false  notion  that  such  expati- 
ating study  is  education.  Visionary  students  under  this  notion 
attempt  experimentation  in  chemical  analysis,  quantative  and 
qualitative,  before  they  have  acquired  the  mathematics  of  chemistry 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  chemical  action  and  reaction.  They 
play  with  the  surveyor’s  compass  when  they  ought  to  be  studying 
trigonometry;  they  botanize  and  geologize,  when  they  should  be 
attending  to  the  elements  and  the  principles  of  classification  in  these 
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sciences.  They  try  numerous  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
master  none,  not  even  their  mother  tongue.  Some  of  these  wide 
range  students  are  frank  enough  to  tell  us  after  graduation,  that 
they  should  have  no  confidence  in  any  analysis  that  they  could 
make  of  a soil  or  a specimen  of  water,  that  they  could  not  triangu- 
late an  irregular  field,  or  name  and  classify  the  rocks  of  their 
native  state;  and  this  desultory  and  superficial  aim  at  arts,  never 
acquired  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  practiced,  we  call 
practical  education. 

It  will  be  found  after  a while,  if  this  sporadic  scheme  of  study 
is  continued  in  our  Western  universities,  that  the  culture  of  a 
thorough  collegiate  course  in  science  and  language  will  not  be 
secured.  It  is  easier  to  dabble  in  chemicals  than  to  dip  into  math- 
ematics, to  handle  specimens  than  to  dig  for  the  roots  of  language. 
The  more  difficult  studies  best  suited  to  promote  mental  vigor  and 
discipline  will  drop  out  of  our  public  educational  system.  There 
will  be  no  solid  collegiate  course  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
technical  options  of  the  universities,  and  we  shall  have  but  few 
thorough  scholars. 

It  were  a more  excellent  way  for  our  universities  first  to  do  well 
the  work  of  the  college  proper.  This  would  place  them  in  the 
desired  relation  to  the  high  schools  and  provide  that  grade  of 
instruction  in  our  system  of  popular  education.  Having  estab- 
lished themselves  on  this  basis  and  become  respectable  colleges,  the 
professional  work  of  schools  of  art,  mechanical  and  industrial, 
could  be  added  in  distinct  courses  without  destroying  the  four 
years’  course  in  proper  collegiate  study,  needed  for  mastering  the 
facts  and  principles  of  science  and  language,  and  securing  the 
mental  discipline  upon  which  successful  professional  and  technical 
study  depends.  The  chasm  between  the  high  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities would  then  disappear.  The  latter  class  of  schools,  it  is 
true,  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  their  pretensions.  It  would  take 
the  “spread-eagle”  out  of  their  catalogues  and  make  them  only 
unpretending  colleges,  instead  of  institutions  advertising  multi- 
tudinous curricula  over  all  the  wide  field  of  technical  knowledge 
in  an  impossible  attempt  to  compass  the  German  gymnasium  and 
the  German  university  in  four  years.  The  solution  of  this  prol)- 
lem  in  our  own  university  is  now  a main  question  in  its  manage- 
ment. There  is  no  conflict,  as  some  have  asserted  there  is, 
between  the  ancient  languages  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  lat- 
ter take  the  precedence  and  have  several  more  terms  than  Greek  or 
Latin.  To  this  there  is  no  objection  while  it  remains  possible  for 
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classical  students  to  have  a thorough  course  in  these  languages. 
The  sciences  underlying  the  arts  and  industries  of  our  civilization 
should  be  made  prominent,  and  there  should,  be  experimentation 
in  the  laboratory  sufficient  to  illustrate  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  real  issue  is  not  here,  but  between  a scheme  of  optional 
and  elective  study  and  practice  in  technical  branches  to  make 
specialists  and  experts  in  collegiate  courses  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  a scheme  that  has  created  classes  with  not  over  two 
or  three  students,  and  in  some  instances  with  only  one,  rendering 
instruction  expensive  beyond  our  present  finances  and  giving 
undue  prominence  to  some  natural  sciences  while  others  of  equal 
importance  have  almost  no  place;  the  issue  is  between  this  diffu- 
sive and  superficial  scheme  and  a plan  of  collegiate  courses  in  the 
fudamental  and  general  principles  of  science  and  language  so 
thorough  that  if  mastered  in  four  years,  there  will  be  little  time 
for  manipulation  in  technical  practice.  This  plan  excluded  such 
work  from  the  collegiate  course  proper  and  would  have  provision 
made  for  it  in  post-graduate  courses,  or  in  classes  aside  from 
proper  collegiate  work.  It  is  affirmed  that  such  practice  for 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits  cannot  be  permitted  in  collegi- 
ate courses  without  defeating,  to  a great  extent,  their  object  by 
diverting  students  from  solid  study  to  the  easier  work  of  such 
technical  experimentation. 

The  tendency  of  American  stndents  to  enter  upon  professional 
and  technical  work  without  the  culture  of  collegiate  study,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  of  three  thousand  graduates  in  one  year  from  our 
medical  schools,  nearly  ninety-three  per  cent,  had  taken  no  course  of 
study  in  any  institution  claiming  the  name  of  college.  It  should 
seem  that  in  universities  having  law  departments,  the  law  students 
would  to  a great  extent  be  graduates  of  the  collegiate  departments 
in  such  universities.  But  this  is  not  the  tact.  Only  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  law  students  in  such  universities  are  from  their 
academic  departments,  or  from  the  collegiate  department  of  any 
literary  institution.  In  special  schools  for  technical  and  industrial 
instruction,  the  per  cent,  is  still  smaller.  American  haste  is  neg- 
lecting thorough  collegiate  study  and  rushing  without  culture  into 
professional  and  technical  pursuits  and  filling  the  land  with  charl- 
atans and  quacks,  and  the  question  is,  shall  our  universities 
encourage  this  dangerous  tendency  by  abandoning  substantial  col- 
legiate courses  of  study,  and  offering  in  their  stead  medleys  of  tech- 
nical practice? 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  solution  that  will  ultimately  be 
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given  to  this  problem  in  our  Western  universities.  We  shall  reach 
the  conclusion  after  a while,  by  no  means  new,  that  education 
consists  in  thorough  mental  discipline  and  its  attendant  culture 
rather  than  in  accumlations  of  fragmentary  and  superficial  knowl- 
edge on  a multitude  of  subjects;  that  indefinitely  wide  study  must 
be  shallow  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  that  study  limited  to 
what  one  finite  mind  can  master,  produces  the  highest  types  of 
mental  power.  Adopting  this  plan  of  study,  with  the  purpose  of 
adding  distinct  professional  and  technical  studies,  as  they  shall  be 
needed  by  a respectable  number  of  students,  and  the  finances  of 
our  University  shall  warrant,  the  possibilities  of  this  institution 
are  great,  and  its  prospects  were  never  better  than  at  present.  Its 
influence  upon  our  public  schools  is  elevating,  it  deserves  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  liberal  patronage  from  the  State. 
While  the  regents  have  aimed  to  keep  down  expenses  they  have 
found  it  unwise  to  reduce  them  actually  within  the  present  annual 
income  of  the  University.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  ask 
the  legislature  for  aid  in  some  form  to  supplement  this  income 
until  its  permanent  fund  shall  become  large  enough  to  meet  annual 
expenses.  By  all  means  this  aid  should  be  granted.  At  this  im- 
portant period  in  our  educational  work,  we  cannot  afford  to  cripple 
an  institution  of  such  prominence  and  efficiency  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

MINOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

It  might  not  be  best  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  be  the 
author  of  bills  urging  the  radical  improvements  in  the  school  law 
that  have  been  suggested  by  him  in  this  report.  . Action  for 
changes  of  this  kind,  depending  for  success  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  should  originate  with  their  representatives.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  committee  on  education  and  its  strongest  friends 
in  the  legislature,  will  take  up  some  of  these  measures  the  present 
winter  and  carry  them  through.  There  .are  needed,  however,  certain 
minor  amendments  to  the  school  law,  the  necessity  for  which  the 
State  Superintendent  after  working  under  it  four  years,  can  see 
more  clearly  than  any  one  else.  Such  amendments  will  be  put  in 
proper  form  and  handed  to  the  committees  on  education.  The 
saggestion  may  not  be  out  of  place  that  members  of  the  legislature 
who  think  they  see  a necessity  for  amendments,  should  confer 
with  the  Superintendent  before  drafting  bills.  This  will  tend  to 
prevent  confusion  and  to  secure  unity  of  action. 
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CODIFICATIOK  OP  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  codify  this  law  and  to  issue  a 
pamphlet  edition  once  in  four  years.  The  edition  of  1877  is  ex- 
hausted, and  there  have  been  numerons  changes  in  the  law  since 
that  date.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  your  honorable 
body  pass  the  following  joint  resolution  : 

Resolved,  dx.,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Attorney  General,  is  hereby  directed  to  codify  the 
school  laws  of  the  State,  arranging  all  amendments  of  the  last  four  years  in 
their  proper  places,  and  adding  such  blank  forms  and  opinions  of  Attorneys 
General  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  he  is  also  directed  to  secure  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  from 
the  party  authorized  to  print  this  class  of  work,  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
of  12,000  copies  in  pamphlet  form,  manilla  covers,  for  the  use  of  school  officers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  school  laws. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this*^report  there  should  be  no  occasion  to  exhort  the 
legislature  to  consider  the  relation  of  our  public  schools  to  the 
civil  and  social  welfare  of  the  State.  Its  members  come  from 
school  districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  if  they  have  given  proper  at- 
tention to  their  schools,  the  axioms  on  education  need  not  be  re- 
peated. It  is  not  so  much  a deepening  of  popular  conviction  on 
this  subject  that  we  need,  as  a determination  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  our  public  schools  in  the  legislature  to  assert  their 
claims  on  the  State  and  to  demand  for  them  the  legislation  re- 
quired for  their  highest  efficiency.  When  there  shall  be  a united 
rally  for  the  cause  of  our  public  schools,  as  members  rally  every 
session  for  railroads  and  other  material  improvements,  the  substan- 
tial progress  for  which  many  faithful  educators  in  this  State  are 
working  and  hoping,  will  be  achieved. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  BURT, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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WALL  GUARDS, 

A.  H.  CHASE,  DETLOFF  JARCHOW, 

H.  C.  PIERCE,  GEORGE  SENCERBOX, 

LESTER  BORDWELL,  JNO.  C.  GARDNER, 
LEONARD  CRAIG. 

SHOP  GUARDS, 

HOWARD  PACKARD,  FRANK  BERRY, 

C.  B.  JACK,  FRANK  BERGLIND, 

BEN  CAYOU,  ROYAL  C.  ORFF, 

J.  V.  SMITH,  E.  J.  HETFIELD, 

F.  M.  BORDWELL. 

YARD  GUARD, 

FRANK  H.  HALL. 

CELL  ROOM  GUARDS, 

GEORGE  P.  DODD,  JOHN  COGSWELL, 

W.  W.  HALL. 
night  watchman  in  yard, 

JOHN  WARNER. 


"INSPECTORS’  REPORT. 


Office  Minnesota  State  Prison,  ) 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1880.  J 

To  His  Excellency ^ Hon.  John  S.  Pillshunj,  Governor  of  the  State 
. of  Minnesota : 

In  comformity  with  law,  we,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Prison,  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  to  you 
our  annual  report,  showing  the  financial  condition  of  this  institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

This  being  the  second  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
this  report,  to  make  matters  pertaining  to  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriations clear  and  comprehensive,  must  of  necessity  cover  a 
period  of  two  years.  Although  one  year  ago  we  made  a report, 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been  published,  and  we  are  not 
advised  that  it  will  be. 

We  presume  the  subject  matter  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session,  how  they  have  been  expended,  and 
what  the  State  has  to  show  for  such  expenditures,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  both  to  yourself  and  the  Legislature,  and  will  be  the 
first  considered. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1879  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


For  current  expenses  of  State  Prison  for  the  year  1879 $ 50,000 

“ “ “ “ 1880 55,000 

For  the  extension  of  stone  wall  around  the  Prison  yard 15,000 

F or  the  extension  of  the  main  building,  to  include  rooms  for  the  Deputy 
Warden  and  guards,  laundry  room,  enlargement  of  hospital  and 

_ chapel 10,000 

For  fire-proof  iron  floor  in  foundry 985 

For  extension  on  water  pipes 520 

For  extending  main  sevrer  and  planking  prison  yard 1,650 
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The  three  last  named  special  appropriations  were  each  expended 
in  the  manner  directed,  cind  no  liability  incurred,  they  being  of 
sufficient  amount  to  do  the  work,  and  hejv  we  will  note  the  great 
value  of  the  small  amount  expended  foi  water,  it  having  served 
twice  since  its  completion  in  extinguishing  tires  that  might  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  State,  especially  as  there  is  no  insurance. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1879,  Vve  advertised  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  and  Stillwater  newspapers  for  bids  to  construct  a portion  of 
the  prison  wall,  and  the  following  were  received: 

Messrs.  Breen  & Young,  St.  Paul,  for  wall,  ^5.25  per  cubic  yard; 
Yo  price  given  for  excavating. 

D.  C.  Hill,  of  Red  Wing,  for  wall,  |5.60  per  cubic  yard;  earth 
excavation,  .25. 

Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  for  wall,  per  yard,  ^4.90;  sand  excava- 
tion, .12^;  earth,  .30. 

The  last  named  firm  being  the  lowest  bidders,  the  work  was  let 
to  them,  they  agreeing  to  take  their  pay  in  orders  of  the  Board, 
certifying  to  the  State  Auditor  from  time  to  time  that  such 
amounts  were  due  them. 

Five  hundred  lineal  feet  of  new  wall  was  built  and  completed  in 
the  month  of  October,  1879,  and  at  the  contract  price  amounted  to 
$15,890.02,  or  $890.02  more  than  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

On  examination  it  was  decided  by  us  that  the  stone  coping  on 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  wall  built  was  not  as  good 
as  the  contract  called  for,  and  a resolution  was  passed,  “That  the 
amount  as  shown  by  the  contractor  to  be  due  them  should  not  be 
paid  until  they  had  replaced  the  coping  complained  of  with  one 
of  Kasota  stone  such  as  contract  called  for.” 

This  has  not  been  done;  had  it  been  the  State  would  justly  have 
owed  them  the  amount  above  stated. 

Exce])t  the  small  matter  of  the  coping  the  wall  was  well  con- 
structed and  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
arcliitect  who  was  employed  l)y  us  to  plan  and  superintend  all 
Prison  work,  Mr.  Radclifie  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  thought  by  all  who 
saw  it,  and  at  all  conv('|^aut  with  such  work,  to  be  of  ample 
strength — but  such  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year  during  the  time  of  heavy 
SjU’ing  rains,  and  partially  through  the  action  of  frost,  about  one 
hnndred  feet  of  the  newly  constructed  wall  fell.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  entire  hillside  at  this  point  was  pressing  in 
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and  threatened  to  demolish  all  the  new  wall,  besides  endangering 
the  safety  of  a house  belonging  to  a Mr.  Daniels,  located  on  the 
hillside. 

Messrs.  Seymour,  Sahin  & Co.,  at  once,  and  much  to  their  credit, 
said  they  would  reconstruct  the  wall  at  their  own  expense, 
although  as  far  as  we  know,  or  from  any  testimony  we  could 
obtain,  it  was  a good  and  well  constructed  piece  of  masonry,  yet  it 
was  not  heavy  enough  to  withstand  the  immense  strain  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  and  in  reconstructing  we  found  it  necessary  to  make 
it  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  before. 

Having  no  money  to  pay  this  extra  expense,  we  contracted  with 
them  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  part  to  be  reconstructed, 
also  to  build  a heavy  retaining  wall  in  front  of  the  Daniels  house 
and  lot  to  prevent  its  sliding  into  the  prison  yard,  also  construct  a 
cement  and  concrete  drain  or  gutter  outside  of  the  wall,  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
further  disasters  by  disposing  of  surplus  water  that  rushes  down 
the  ravines  in  almost  resistless  torrents.  The  contract  price  was, 
for  stone  wall,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  all 
new  construction,  the  part  reconstructed  having  been  done  without 
cost  to  the  State,  which  together  with  the  necessary  excavating 
and  cost  of  concrete  gutter  amounted  to  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  which  amount 
the  State  now  owes  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  and  is  money  well 
expended. 

We  trust  no  more  repairs  or  expenditures  at  that  point  will  be 
needed,  yet  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  any  future  wall  that  may 
be  built. 

If  the  State  chooses  to  locate  its  institutions  in  such  exposed 
positions  as  its  State  Prison  now  is,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
tremendous  hills  with  steep  ravines  intervening,  which,  during 
heavy  rains  gather  an  immense  torrent  of  water  that  has  to  be  con- 
fined and  controlled  to  prevent  destruction  to  the  State’s  property, 
the  people  must  not  complain  at  the  heavy  expenditures  to  protect 
the  same.  Located  on  level  land  all  of  this  extra  expense  would 
be  avoided. 

To  complete  the  wall  requires  the  construction  of  one  thousand 
lineal  feet  more,  then  the  prison  yard  will  be  completely  sur- 
rounded, as  it  should  be,  and  that  without  delay,  by  a high  and 
strong  stone  wall,  which  would  give  almost  complete  protection. 

To  build  this  wall,  the  necessary  strength  together  with  the  ex- 
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cavations,  will,  we  estimate,  cost  not  less  than  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  our  opinion  the  work  should  go  on  without  delay. 

The  number  of  convicts  is  steadily  increasing,  and  if  the  wall  is 
not  rapidly  pushed  to  completion,  their  chances  of  escape  are  in- 
creasing as  well,  although  thus  far,  by  exercising  the  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  no  outbreaks  or 
escapes  have  occurred  of  any  importance. 

In  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1878  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
asked  “for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  extend  the  main 
building,  enlarge  the  hospital  and  chapel  and  furnish  rooms  for 
the  Deputy  Warden  and  family.” 

The  Legislature  granted  hut  ten  thousand  dollars;  on  the  prin- 
ciple, we  suppose,  that  as  usual  in  such  cases  we  had  asked  for  more 
than  was  needed,  yet  such  was  not  the  case  and  will  not  be  in  any 
appropriation  now  asked  for.  The  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
the  building  being  imperative  the  board  advertised  as  usual  for 
bids  to  do  the  work  with  the  following  result. 

To  build  the  building  complete  according  with  plans  and  speci- 
fications: 


Messrs.  Breen  & Young,  St.  Paul,  bid ' $12,700 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hill  “ 11,777 

Messrs.  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  “ 11,700 


The  lowest  bid  being  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  not  wishing  if  we  could  avoid  it  to  exceed  the  same,  we 
rejected  all  bids. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  actual  cash  was  not  in  the 
treasury  to  do  this  work.  The  best  the  State  Auditor  could 
promise  to  do,  was  to  issue  his  warrants  for 'such  special  appropria- 
tions, payable  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  1880,  or  nearly  one 
year  in  advance. 

This  fact  placed  us  at  some  disadvantage,  as  builders  in  many 
cases  did  not  have  the  necessary  capital  or  credit  to  carry  on  the 
work  and  consequently  Avould  not  bid. 

After  careful  consideration  and  feeling  the  importance  that 
something  should  be  done  immediately  we  made  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  to  construct  said  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ])lans  and  specifications,  except  a few  minor  and 
unimportant  changes,  for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  dollars,  we  reserving  out  of  the  appropriation  three  hun- 
dred dollars  to  pay  for  the  architect’s  services,  who  was  also  to  su- 
perin ten  d construction . 
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In  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  their  bid,  we  agreed  to  allow 
the  contractors  the  use  for  offices  of  one-half  of  the  first  fioor  on 
the  north  side  of  the  main  entrance  or  hall,  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  building,  until  the  expiration  of  their  present 
contract  with  the  State  for  convict  labor,  which  terminates  April 
1st,  1881,  they  fitting  up  said  office  at  their  own  expense. 

As  this  arrangement  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  needs  of  the 
State,  we  considered  it  a very  advantageous  plan,  and  at  once 
closed  a contract,  and  work  was  commenced  immediately. 

Soon  after,  in  excavating  it  was  found  that  the  building  would 
rest  on  a mass  or  bed  of  quicksand,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that 
piles  must  be  driven  around  the  whole  foundation  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  would  be  additional  to  the 
contract  price. 

Still  being  determined,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  create  no  lia- 
bility beyond  our  ability  to  pay,  we  made  a further  arrangement 
with  the  contractors,  whereby  they  were  to  do  the  piling,  and  to 
offset  that  expenditure,  we  agreed  to  allow"  them  to  leave  the  third 
story  of  the  building  unfinished  and  not  construct  therein  the  six 
wooden  cells  designed  for  female  convicts. 

The  work  progressed  favorably,  and  with  the  exception  above 
noted,  the  building  was  completed  in  Nov.  1879,  and  no  debt 
incurred. 

To  fully  complete  this  third  story,  make  provisions  for  rooms 
for  female  convicts  and  carry  out  the  original  design  of  using 
part  of  that  story  for  the  enlargement  of  hospital  and  chapel,  we 
would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  you  have  presented  in  detail  a full  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriations  for  construction  account  have  been 
expended. 

Considering  the  obstacles  encountered  by  reason  of  defective 
location,  we  think  a reasonable  degree  of  success  has  attended  our 
efforts,  and  while  we  doubt  not  others  might  have  done  better,  yet 
w-e  can  truly  say  none  could  have  exercised  more  care  or  endeav- 
ored to  guard  more  faithfully  the  interest  of  the  State  than  we 
have  done. 

Regarding  the  appropriations  for  current  expenses,  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  give  a more  cheerful  account  and  show  better 
results.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  1879  was  150,000, 
the  expenditures  for  that  year  from  this  appropriation  was 
$4:3,615.07,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $6,384.93.  The 
amount  for  the  year  1880  was  $55,000,  of  this  amount  there  has 
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been  expended  ^48,678.22,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
6,321.78  for  the  current  year,  or  in  the  two  years  for  which  the 
appropriations  were  made;  showing  an  unexpended  balance  on 
account  of  current  expense  fund  covered  back  into  the  treasury,  or 
rather,  not  drawn  out  at  all,  the  sum  of  ^12,706.81. 

In  pursuance  of  a clause  in  the  award  of  the  “Commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota with  Messrs.  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,”  made  April  25,  1878, 
(see  report  of  commissioners)  a board  of  commissioners  was 
appointed  in  the  month  of  March  last,  said  board  consisting  of  0. 
A.  Pray,  J.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  R.  Bushnell  of  Minneapolis,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  award  they  proceeded  to 
appraise  the  value  of  the  “engine  then  in  use,  the  boilers,  pumps 
and  attachments  thereto.”  The  engine  appraised  is  a new  Corliss 
engine,  which  had  been  running  but  a few  days  when  the  appraisal 
was  made. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  attach  the  report  of  said  com- 
mission, and  as  it  largely  concerns  prison  matters,  we  ask  and 
recommend  its  incorporation  in  this  report,  to- wit: 

AWARD  OF  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  settle  all  matters  of 
difference  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  with  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,” 
approved  March  11,  1878,  after  a full  investigation  of  the  facts,  in- 
cluding examination  of  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  proceedings,  hereby  decide  and  awarde  as  follows, 
to- wit: 

First. — The  statement  submitted  of  the  account  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
against  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  amounting  to  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  ($34,628.59),  admitted  to  be  correct 
by  both  parties,  is  hereby  allowed,  with  interest  on  the  same  as  they  became  due, 
respectively,  to  this  date  (25th  April,  1878),  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  aggregating  tw^  thousand  and  twenty  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
($2,020.80),  making  a total  of  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($36,649.39). 

Second. — The  claims  of  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  as  filed  against  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  the  construction  of  requisite  shops  and  other  buildings  in  the  pris- 
on grounds,  and  for  other  items  connected  therewith,  and  embracing  interest  on 
some  of  these  items,  forming  an  aggregate  of  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($41,431.91)  is  hereby  admitted  and 
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allowed,  the  balance  in  their  favor  being  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-tw'o  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents  ($4,792.52),  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota in  convict  labor.  ' 

Third. — The  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.’s  claim  for  damages,  amounting  to 
thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  ($83,582.00)  for  the 
non-performance  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  to 
furnish  shop  room  adequate  to  the  profitable  and  convenient  employment  of  the 
convicts  is  to  be  released  and  discharged,  and  is  hereby  released  and  forever  dis- 
charged; but  in  consideration  of  such  release  and  discharge,  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota shall  demand  and  receive  from  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  from  and  after  the 
date  of  this  award,  forty  cents  per  day  for  the  labor  of  each  convict  employed 
under  the  existing  contract,  instead  of  foi'ty-five  cents,  as  provided  in  the  said 
contract,  and  the  said  contract  is  hereby  so  modified  and  changed  accordingly. 

Fourth. — So  soon  as  the  mimber  of  convicts  employed  under  the  said  contract 
shall  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250 j,  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  provide 
additional  shop-room  for  each  and  every  convict  so  in  excess  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  (450)  superficial  feet,  the  State  of  Minnesota  failing  to  perform 
which,  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  may  proceed  to  erect  such  necessary  shop- 
room,  and  the  actual  cost  thereof,  after  due  certification  and  proof  of  such  cost, 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  sum  or  sums  payable  then  or  thereafter  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  by  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  for  rent  or  convict  labor  under  the 
existing  contract  between  them. 

Fifth. — As  a further  consideration  for  the  release  and  discharge  of  the  claim 
of  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  against  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  damages  as 
specified  in  the  third  section  of  this  award,  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1880,  purchase  of  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  the  engine,  boiler, 
pumps  and  attachment  thereto,  then  in  use  in  the  prison  shops  and  in  good  or- 
der and  condition,  at  a valuation  to  be  fixed  by  three  competent  appraisers  or  a 
majority  of  them,  one  of  said' appraisers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  one  by  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  and  the  third  to  be 
selected  by  the  said  appointees,  and  the  determination  of  values  by  such  ap- 
pomtees  or  a majority  of  them  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  parties 
to  the  existing  contract,  and  the  said  contract  is  hereby  changed  and  modified 
accordingly.  Payment  for  the  said  engine,  boiler,  pumps  and  attachment 
thereto,  to  be  made  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  quarterly  in  convict  labor.  At  the 
termination  of  said  contract,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1881,  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota shall  purchase  of  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  all  the  fixed  and  movable 
machinery  belonging  to  them,  and  then  in  use  in  said  prison  shops  and  yard  and 
in  good  order  and  condition,  including  all  shafting  and  belting  for  driving  the 
same,  the  value  of  all  such  machinery,  &c.,  to  be  fixed  and  ascertained  by  ap- 
praisals ot  competent  persons,  in  the  mode  and  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sixth. — It  is  hereby  expressly  determined  as  a part  of  this  award  that  this 
decision  and  award  concludes  and  forever  settles  all  mooted  questions  and  con- 
troversies between  the  parties  to  the  existing  contract,  to- wit:  The  State  of 
Minnesota  and  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  which  are  now  pending  or  have  arisen 
before  the  date  of  this  award,  the  release  and  discharge  of  the  claim  of  said 
Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  to  include  the  judgment  obtained  by  them  against  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  the  late  action  brought  by  the  Warden  of  the  State  Prison 
against  (said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  to  recover  on  the  part  of  the  State  for 
certain  amounts  claimed  to  be  due  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  them;  and  to 
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include  all  claims  of  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  arising  under  or  in  any  wise 
connected  with  said  judgment. 

Seventh. — It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a part  and  portion  of  this  award  that 
the  existing  contract  between  the  parties  to  this  proceeding  shall  continue  and 
remain  in  full  force  except  wherein  it  is  changed  or  modified  by  the  terms  of  the 
award,  and  such  changes  and  modifications  are  hereby  expressly  declared  to  be 
and  form  a part  of  the  original  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  said  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  and  dated  the  first  day  of  July,  1872. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  undersigned  commissioners  have  set  their  hands  to 
duplicates  of  this  instrument  and  award  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  county  of  Ram- 
sey and  State  of  Minnesota,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

(Signed,)  HENRY  H.  SIBLEY, 

J.  W.  JOHNSON, 

L.  ^F.  HUBBARD, 

Commissioners. 


AWARD  OF  APPRAISERS  OF  MOTIVE  POWER. 

To  Messrs.  Seymour^  Sahiu  & Co.,  Contractors  for  Prison  Labor, 

Stillwater^  Minn. : 

As  appraisers  appointed  and  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  award  made  April  25, 1878,  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  make  such  award,  we  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  present  onr  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  motive 
power  now  in  use  at  the  State  prison  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota. 

We  include  in  our  valuation  and  appraisal  the  machines  and  all 
the  parts  belonging  to  them  and  necessary  for  their  operation  as 
listed  below,  to* wit: 

One  Reynold’s  Corliss  condensing  engine,  26  inch  bore  of  cylinder  and  48  inch 
stroke,  with  band  wheel  29  feet  diameter,  40  inch  face. 

One  Reynold’s  condenser  and  air  pump. 

One  Blake  duplex  pump,  with  two  12  inch  by  12  inch  cylinders. 

One  Knowle’s  pump  No.  1 B,  with  12  inch  by  12  inch  steam  cylinder. 

One  Knowle’s  pump,  No.  1 A,  with  10  inch  by  12  inch  steam  cylinder,  with 
all  the  pipes,  valves  oil  cups,  &c.,  belonging  to  them. 

Two  steel  boilers,  60  inch  diameter,  15  feet  long  with  75  33^^  inch  flues  in  each, 
and  (30  inch  steam  drum,  and  20  inch  mud  drum,  with  fronts,  doors,  grates, 
britching  and  ^everything  belonging  to  and  being  a part  necessary  for  the 
setting  and  operating  the  same. 

Four  steel  boilers,  52  inch  diameter,  16  feet  long,  with  52  33^i  inch  flues  in 
each  boiler,  with  two  steam  drums  24  inch  diameter,  and  two  mud  drums  20 
inch  diameter,  with  all  the  fronts,  doors,  grates,  supports  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  setting  and  operating  the  same,  including  britchings  and  smoke  stack 
connections  56  feet  long  and  48  inch  diameter. 
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One  filter  and  heater  (Burg-man’s)  48  inch  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  with  all 
the  pipes  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  filter,  including  all  valves, 
stop  cocks,  oil  cups  and  every  and  all  parts  belonging  thereto. 


In  our  appraisal  is  also  included  all  carpenter  work^  mason  work, 
piles  in  the  foundations,  all  brick  and  stone  work  for  setting  the 
six  boilers,  all  bolt  work  in  foundations,  stone  in  the  foundations 
for  the  engine,  all  pipes  in  use  for  water  or  steam,  or  that  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  said  engine,  condensor, 
boilers,  heaters  filters,  pumps  and  attachments  thereto. 

And  for  the  valuation  of  the  articles  listed  and  described  as 
above,  we  have  fixed  on  the  sum  of  nineteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six  55-100  dollars  (^19,906.55),  which  sum  we  declare 
to  be  the  true  and  just  value  of  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  March  30,  1880. 

0.  A.  PRAY, 

J.  W.  JOHNSON. 

C.  R.  BUSHNELL. 

The  amount  awarded  to  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  in  payment  for 
property  referred  to  was  $19,906.55,  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  commission  the  amount  of  said  award  was  to  be  paid 
in  convict  labor. 

At  the  date  of  this  report,  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  State 
has  paid  to  the  contractors  in  convict  labor,  at  40  cents  per  day,  to 
apply  in  payment  of  said  award,  the  sum  of  $17,192.87,  and  it  is 
probable  the  whole  amount  will  have  been  paid  before  the 
termination  of  their  contract  with  the  State,  viz:  April  1st,  1881. 

We  mention  theiaward  of  this  latter  commission  as  showing  how 
the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  has  been  disposed  of,  also 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
contract  the  State  is  still  further  bound  by  an  award  of  arbitrators, 
yet  to  be  made,  to  purchase  of  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  ‘‘all  fixed  and 
movable  machinery,  including  all  shafting  and  belting  for  driving- 
same.” 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  matter  must  be  discussed, 
and  those  in  authority  must  solve  the  problem  of  “what  shall  be 
done  with  our  convict  labor?” 

This  and  many  other  important  questions  in  connection  with 
i;  this  subject  will  arise,  and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  the  State  if  they 
are  settled  in  such  a way  as  will  in  the  future  tend  toward  making 
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the  prison  self-sustaining  and  at  the  same  time  place  our  State  in 
the  van  with  others  which  are  trying  to  lessen  crime  by  morally 
improving  the  convicts  themselves. 

In  case  no  contract  is  made  with  the  present  lessees  to  continue 
in  the  same  line  of  manufacture  as  at  present,  it  becomes  an  inter- 
esting question  of  “what  shall  the  State  do  with  all  this  varied  and 
costly  machinery  it  must,  by  the  terms  of  the  award,  purchase?” 
In  this  case  it  will  have  on  its  hands  many  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  machinery,  a large  part  of  it  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
in  case  any  change  is  made  in  the  products  of  prison  labor,  must  lie 
idle.  Again,  if  a contract  is  made  with  the  same  or  any  other 
gentlemen  to  use  this  machinery  and  continue  in  same  line  of  pro- 
ducts, should  not  the  State  have  in  the  future  a larger  benefit  than 
she  has  had  in  the  past?  Practically,  she  is  furnishing  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  a manufacturing 
business. 

She  now  owns  the  land,  all  the  buildings,  sufficient  in  capacity 
to  work  six  hundred  men,  and  the  motive  power,  costing  twenty 
thousand  dollars;  and  on  April  1st,  1881,  will  be  compelled  by  pur- 
chase to  own  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  advantageously  work 
all  these  men;  and  finally  she  can  and  does  furnish  about  one-half 
the  labor,  and  much  of  it  can  be  called  skilled  labor,  compulsory 
though  it  is. 

These  and  many  other  questions  of  equal  importance  will  arise,, 
and  must  be  given  careful  consideration  by  those  on  whom  will 
devolve  the  duty  of  making  a new  contract,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  may  be  fully  protected. 

We  confess  we  are  not  conversant  enough  with  the  workings,  of 
other  state  prisons  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  different 
plan  from  that  now  pursued,  and  if  we  were,  are  not  sure  as  it 
would  become  us  to  do  so.. 

Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  case  a new  contract  is 
made  to  lease  the  labor  of  the  prison  for  a term  of  years,  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  the  existing  contract  should  be  modified  in 
many  particulars. 

In  August,  1879,  Messrs.  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  having  an  op- 
portunity to  contract  with  a railroad  company  to  make  a large  fill 
at  their  depot  grounds  on  the  lake  front  near  the  j)ris(jn  yard,  pro- 
posed to  us  to  move  a large  quantity  of  earth  from  the  grounds  at 
fifteen  cents  per  cubic  yard;  regarding  it  as  a very  favorable 
opportunity  to  get  grading  done,  but  little  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  it  must  of  necessity  be  done,  at,  as  experience  had  taught  us, 
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about  one-half  the  cost,  we  consented  to  allow  them  to  go  on  and 
take  out  a large  amount  of  earth  and  sand  rock;  for  the  latter  25 
cents  per  cubic  yard  Avas  the  price  named. 

We  had  no  money  to  pay  for  this  work,  and  did  not  bind  the 
State  or  enter  into  any  contract,  only  we  said  to  them,  “If  you  do 
this  excavating,  we  shall  in  good  faith  recommend  that  the  State 
pay  you  for  it.” 

Believing  the  State  has  saved  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars 
by  availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a vast 
amount  of  earth,  and  largely  increasing  available  and  much  needed 
space  in  the  prison  yard,  we  cheerfully  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  same,  at  the  prices  named. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  engineer,  Oct.  15,  Mr.  Myron 
Shepard,  civil  engineer  at  Stillwater,  who  was  employed  by  us 
to  make  the  measurements,  reports  that  they  had  then  excavated 
22,234  yards  of  earth  at  15  cents  per  yard  and  22,515  yards  of  sand 
rock  at  25  cents  per  yard,  showing  the  amount  due  them  Oct.  15, 
1880,  to  be  ^8,963.85. 

It  was  specially  agreed  by  them  that  no  interest  was  to  be 
charged,  nor  were  they,  in  case  the  Legislature  refused  to  pay  for 
the  work,  to  withhold  from  the  State  pay  for  convict  labor. 

CAPACITY  OF  PRISON. 

Total  number  of  cells  now  available  is  297 ; now  in  use  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  238;  leaving  unoccupied  at  the  present  time 
but  59.  At  the  present  ratio  of  increase  in  population  of  the 
prison,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  more  every  available  cell 
will  be  in  use,  hence  it  is  a necessity  that  more  cell  room  be  pro- 
vided, and  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

More  cell  room  can  only  be  obtained  by  enlarging  the  prison 
building,  and  although  we  have  had  no  plans  drawn  or  estimates 
made,  yet,  judging  from  the  cost  of  last  extension  made,  we  are 
able  to  approximate  the  cost.  W e estimate  the  total  appropriations 
needed  for  the  coming  two  years  to  be  as  follows: 

For  extension  of  cell  building  affording  an  increased  capacity  of  100 

more  cells $ 35,000 

'One  thousand  feet  prison  wall 35,000 

Finishing  third  story  of  main  building, constructing  cells  for  females,  en- 

largment  of  chapel  and  hospital 3,000 

For  current  expenses,  1881 50,000 

For  cuiTent  expenses,  1882 55,000 

Total  for  two  years. 


$178,000 
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In  addition  to  this  we  most  earnestly  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  adequate  amount  of  insurance 
on  the  shops  and  buildings. 

We  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  State  should  not  get  its 
property  insured.  No  prudent  business  man  neglects  this  precaution 
however  large  his  capital,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  same  reason- 
ing would  apply  to  the  State,  and  the  lesson  taught  by  the  recent 
fire  in  St.  Peter,  in  which  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property 
were  destroyed,  with  no  insurance,  thus  entailing  total  loss  to  the 
State,  should  not  pass  unheeded.  These  amounts  appear  large,  yet 
after  due  and  careful  consideration  we  cannot  see  how  the  amount 
can  be  reduced  with  any  safety,  and  large  as  this  amount  is  it  will 
be  farther  increased  by  the  amount  to  be  awarded  on  April  1st, 
1881,  to  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.  in  payment  for  all  the  machinery 
now  owned  by  them,  which  the  State  is  compelled  by  law  to  pur- 
chase. 

W e have  given  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the  prison  and  its 
continued  use  and  enlargement  to  a certain  extent  most  serious 
and  thoughtful  attention,  and  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion, 
viz: 

That  expensive  and  ill-fitted  as  the  location  is  for  an  intitution 
of  this  kind,  we  see  no  other  feasible  plan  to  pursue  except  to  go 
on,  complete  the  wall  so  as  to  make  it  secure,  provide  more  cell 
room  until  the  inmates  number  about  500 ; then,  we  think,  it  might 
be  made  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-sustaining,  and  then  cease  all 
expenditures  looking  to  the  enlargment  of  either  buildings  or 
grounds. 

Before  that  time  comes  a more  suitable  location  for  another 
and  larger  (prison  should  be  selected,  and  that  in  a locality  where 
labor  could  be  used  to  good  advantage,  supplies  furnished  cheaply, 
and  where  land  could  be  had  at  moderate  prices  sufficient  for 
garden  purposes. 

With  such  facilities,  employment  could  be  given  to  many  who 
cannot  perform  hard  manual  labor  in  work  shops,  but  Avould  in 
raising  vegetables,  poultry  and  stock,  do  much  towards  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

In  its  present  location  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  anything  of 
this  kind,  and  even  what  supplies  of  vegetables  we  do  purchase 
seem  to  cost  more  than  in  most  sections  of  the  State. 

As  far  as  it  has  seemed  wise  to  do  so,  we  have,  by  asking  for 
bids,  supplied  the  prison  on  yearly  contracts  with  many  things. 

All  the  heating  is  done  by  steam,  through  contract  with  Sey- 
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moiir,  Sabin  & Co.,  at  SI, 500  per  annum.  A yearly  contract  is 
made  with  the  gas  company  at  so  much  per  annum ; beef,  flour  and 
milk  are  also  furnished  in  the  same  way,  and  latterly  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  asking  the  leading  wholesale  grocers  of  Still- 
water, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  furnish  samples  of  groceries — 
naming  prices  for  certain  quantities — and  we  invariably  buy  where, 
in  our  judgment,  we  can  do  the  best.  We  And  the  plan  works 
well. 

Thus  have  we,  in  as  brief  a manner  as  possible,  given  an  account 
of  our  stewardship.  Not  as  successful  as  we  could  wish  in  many 
things — still  we  have  devoted  to  it  the  same  care  and  fidelity  as 
we  give  to  our  private  business,  and  oftentimes  to  the  neglect 
of  it. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  “why  it  is  business  men  will  accept 
such  positions,  oftentimes  to  their  own  detriment?” 

To  such  we  answer,  because  we  are  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth and  would  shirk  no  fair  share  of  responsibility,  and  having 
been  called  to  assist  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State,  we  take  pride  in  doing  our  duty  even  at  some  sacrifice. 

For  the  full  detail  of  the  interior  management  of  the  prison, 
cost  of  maintenance,  regulations,  population,  and  many  matters  of 
interest,  we  refer  you  to  the  full  and  complete  reports  of  the  War- 
den, Physician  and  Chaplain. 

We  know  the  prisoners  are  well  fed,  warmly  kept  and  clothed, 
kindl}^  and  humanely  treated,  and  we  fully  believe  no  state  prison 
ever  had  a better,  more  competent  or  faithful  warden.  We  have 
always  found  him  ready  and  glad  to  co-operate  with  us  in  any 
plan  whereby  the  interests  of  the  State  could  be  subserved.  He  is  a 
good  disciplinarian — kind  and  humane,  yet  always  fair  and  just — 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  the  under  officers  strive  to  do  their  duty 
and  merit  our  commendation. 

There  are  many  items  of  interest  in  the  reports  of  these  officers, 
who  are  directly  connected  with  the  management  within  the 
prison  walls,  and  we  would  bespeak  for  them  careful  attention. 

Such  subjects  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  convicts,  cost  of 
maintenance,  ratio  of  increase,  disposal  of  the  good  conduct  fund, 
number  of  days  of  punishment  for  bad  behavior,  are  all  worthy  of 
careful  perusal,  especially  by  our  law  makers,  for  it  is  only  by  com- 
parison with  other  state  prisons  that  we  can  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions regarding  our  own. 

And  in  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
position  of  warden  is  inadequately  paid.  It  is  one  of  great  care 
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and  responsibility  and  the  duties  are  constantly  increasing.  W e 
believe  the  present  salary  of  $1,800  is  not  enough,  and  unanimously 
recommend  that  it  be  increased  to  twenty-five  hundred  ($2,500) 
dollars,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  a tax  payer  in  the  State  who 
would  complain  at  the  small  increase  if  he  knew  what  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  ot  the  position  are. 

E.  G.  BUTTS,  ) 

JOHN  De  LAITTRE,  > Inspectors. 
L.  E.  REED,  i 
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Warden’s  Office,  Minnesota  State  Prison.  ) 

‘ Stillwater,  Minn.,  Dec.  1st,  1880.  j 

To  the  Honorable  Boat'd  of  Prison  Inspectors: 

<jentlemen: 

I have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  first  biennial  report  as 
Warden  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1879 
and  1880,  ending  November  30th,  1880. 

Your  monthly  visits  at  the  prison  and  close  inspection  of  its 
management  and  expenditures  have  made  you  familiar  with  its 
operations  and  wants,  and  I shall  content  myself  by  calling  your 
attention  to  some  matters  of  especial  importance,  furnishing  a 
detailed  statement  that  will  enable  you  to  gain  the  information 
necessary  for  your  report  to  the  governor. 

PRISONERS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  the  date  of  my  last 
report,  November  30,  1878,  was  218;  the  number  now  in  confine- 
mentjs  254,  being  an  increase  of  36  for  the  two  years. 

There  are  43  serving  life  sentences,  18  serving  their  second 
term,  and  5 serving  their  third  term. 

This  is  no  indication,  however,  of  the  number  that  have  been 
returned  to  prison,  for  a large  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners  are  not 
and  never  were  hona  fide  citizens  of  this  State,  but  come  into  the 
State  to  ply  their  avocation,  are  committed,  serve  out  their  term 
[of  sentence,  and  then  immediately  leave  the  State  and  we  hear 
nothing  more  from  them. 

18 


(Yol.  2.) 
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ESCAPED. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  one  escape,  that  of  a 
short  term,  trusted  man,  who  escaped  from  the  prison  yard  on 
Sunday  while  the  guards  were  off  duty. 

There  has  been  four  deaths — two  from  disease.  One  was  shot 
while  resisting  and  assaulting  an  officer  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

One  committed  suicide,  while  in  a fit  of  temporary  insanity,  by 
throwing  herself  from  a window  in  the  third  story  of  the  female 
department. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

You  will  need  to  ask  an  appropriation  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing the  apartments  for  female  prisoners.  It  is  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  as  there  is  not  a vacant  room  in  that  department  at  the 
present  time. 

The  number  of  female  prisoners  here  at  the  date  of  my  last  re- 
port was  three,  now  there  are  eleven,  with  an  exceedingly  good 
prospect  of  a continued  increase,  and  to  provide  for  their  safe 
keeping  and  accommodation  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Legisla^ 
ture. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  current  ex- 
penses was  $50,000  for  1879,  and  $55,000  for  1880.  The  amount 
expended  was  $47,363  for  1879  and  $48,678.22  for  1880. 

An  appropriation  equal  to  that  made  two  years  ago  will,  I 
think,  be  sufficient  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  earnings  for  each  of  the  two  years  have  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  previous  years,  and  the  cost  per  capita  over  earnings  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners  has  been  reduced,  as  it  should  be,  while 
the  numbers  are  increasing,  for  the  expense  of  the  prison,  in 
many  important  particulars,  would  be  no  more  with  a population 
of  500  than  with  250. 

For  instance,  the  salaries  of  officers  would  be  but  slightly  in- 
creased, as  it  would  require  but  few  if  any  more  than  at  present. 

The  cost  of  heating  and  lighting  the  building  would  not  be  in- 
creased, and  the  additional  number  could  be  kept  relatively  cheaper 
in  every  respect.  With  a reasonable  compensation  for  convict 
labor  the  prison  would  be  self-sustaining  when  there  are  500  con- 
victs employed. 
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SANITARY  CONDITION, 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  has  been  remarkably  good, 
only  two  deaths  from  disease  and  but  little  severe  sickness  during 
the  two  years.  This  result  has  been  obtained  by  enforcing  strict 
police  regulations,  in  the  care  and  attention  given  by  the  Steward 
in  cooking  the  food,  and  on  account  of  good  water  and  first  class 
medical  attention. 


PRISON  PHYSICIAN. 

The  Prison  Physician  has  been  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  I invite  your  attention  to  his  report  accom- 
panying this. 

THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION. 

The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  prisoners  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  earnest  efforts  of  their  religious  teachers.  Father 
Murphy,  and  the  Revs.  Kiehle  and  Harrington,  who  have  been  in- 
defatigable in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  by  confining  them- 
selves strictly  to  their  legitimate  business,  have  the  respect  of  the 
of&cers  and  confidence  of  the  prisoners.  Their  report  will  also 
accompany  this. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  by  purchase  of  new 
books,  and  the  duplication  of  old  ones  well  worn. 

It  contains  now  more  than  1000  volumes  of  choice  reading 
matter  that  is  a source  of  great  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  pris- 
oners, many  of  whom  while  away  their  leisure  hours  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  that  would  otherwise  be  very  monotonous. 

LIBRARY  FUND. 

This  fund  is  maintained  by  the  admission  fees  of  visitors. 

If  the  questionable  practice  of  exhibiting  prisoners  for  money 
is  tolerated  the  prisoners  should  certainly  receive  the  benefit. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Good  discipline  has  been  maintained,  and,  with  a single  excep- 
tion, without  resorting  to  harsh  treatment. 

The  exception  was  in  the  case  of  convict  Clark,  who  not  only 
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refused  to  work  as  directed,  but  made  every  effort  to  prevent  others 
from  working,  and  finally  assaulted  and  beat  a fellow  convict, 
fearfully  cutting  him  with  a glazing  knife,  so  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of  for  days,  because  he  would  not  join  him  in  his  strike. 
He  was  remonstrated  with,  but  to  no  effect,  when  on  December  11, 
1879,  he  again  commenced  his  demonstrations,  the  guard  being 
unable  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  apprehensive  that  the  trouble 
might  be  general,  sent  for  Deputy  Warden  Hall,  who  promptly 
responded  and  ordered  Clark  to  the  cell  room,  but  instead  of 
obeying,  he  armed  himself  with  a glazing  knife,  and  defied  the  au- 
thority of  the  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  obedience. 

The  Deputy  coolly  drew  his  revolver  and  his  watch,  and  told 
Clark  that  he  must  comply  with  the  order  within  five  minutes  or 
he  would  shoot  him  upon  the  spot.  Clark  would  not  comply,  but 
took  the  offensive,  and  was  shot. 

I immediately  notified  the  Coroner  and  County  Attorney,  a jury 
was  impanneled  and  the  affair  fully  investigated,  by  taking  the 
testimony  of  both  citizens  and  convicts,  and  the  verdict  not  only 
exonerated  Deputy  Hall  of  any  blame,  but  commended  him  for  his 
cool  and  faithful  conduct. 

Since  this  affair  there  has  been  no  trouble,  the  prisoners  have 
promptly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
prison,  and  are  as  contented  and  happy  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  They  well  know  that  if  obedient  they  will  be 
treated  kindly,  and  they  know  quite  as  well  that  they  must  con- 
form to  and  obey  the  rules. 

Strict  discipline  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  of  imperative 
necessity,  it  is  a blessing  to  the  prisoners  and  a comfort  to  the 
officers,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  T notice  that  the  number  of 
days  in  punishment  is  constantly  decreasing,  notwithstanding  the 
population  is  increasing. 

CONCLUSIOi^. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  all  that  have  been 
associated  with  me  as  officers  and  guards.  I have  endeavored  to  do 
my  duty  faithfully,  and  if  my  efforts  have  met  with  your  approba- 
tion I am  satisfied,  and  for  your  kind  advice  and  encouragement  I 
am  grateful. 

This  with  the  detailed  statement  furnished  by  the  very  efficient 
clerk,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dinsmore,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  REED, 
Warden. 
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POPULATION  FOR  1879. 

The  number  in  confinement  November  30th,  1878,  was: 

Fe-  To- 
Males.  males,  tal. 

From  U.  S.  District  Courts 5 5 

From  State  Courts 210  3 213 

Total 215  3 218 

Received  during  the  year: 

From  U.  S.  Courts 6 6 

From  State  Courts 136  4 140 

To  be  accounted  for 357  7 364 

The  number  discharged  has  been: 

Fe- 

Males.  males. 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence 13  1 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence  less  full  amount  of 

time  allowed  by  law  for  good  conduct 59 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence  less  a portion  of  the 

time  allowed  by  law  for  good  conduct 15 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 20  1 

Pardoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  . 1 

Discharged  by  order  of  U.  S.  Court 2 

Transferred  to  Insane  Asylum 1 

Escaped 1 

Died  of  disease 1 113  2 115 

Number  remaining  November  30th,  1879. . . 244  5 249 

Of  whom  five  (5)  males  were  from  U.  S.  Courts. 

FOR  1880. 

The  number  in  confinement  November  30th,  1879,  was: 

Males.  Fe-  To- 

males.  tal^ 

From  U.  S.  District  Court 5 5 

From  State  Courts 239  5 244 

Total 244  5 249 

Received  during  the  year: 

From  U.  S.  District  Court 10  10 

From  State  Courts 113  9 122 

Returned  from  Insane  Asylum 1 1 

To  be  accounted  for 368  14  382 
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The  number  discharged  have  been: 


Males.  Fe- 


males. 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence 15  2 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence  less  full  amount  of 

time  allowed  by  law  for  good  conduct 72 

Upon  expiration  of  sentence  less  a portion  of  time 

allowed  by  law  for  good  conduct 13 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 22 

Discharged  by  order  of  State  Court 1 

Committed  suicide 1 

Shot  while  resisting  an  officer 1 

Died  of  disease 1 125 

Number  remaining  November  30th,  1880..  243 


Of  whom  eleven  (11)  males  were  from  U.  S.  Courts. 


3 

11 


128 

254 


The  number  of  days  in  confinement  have  been  spent  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz: 

FOR  1879. 


At  labor  for  contractor 

In  performance  of  prison  duties 

Disabled 

In  punishment 

Sundays 

Holidays 

Infirm 


Total 

Making  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  for  the  year 

Average  for  1878 


53,356 

,10,367 


1531^ 

,12.156 

949 

2,002 

83,792 


,229 


227 


365 

68 


224  — 


365 


Increased  average  population., 

The  'average  nmnber  at  work  for  contractors  have  been 

The  average  number  employed  in  prison  duties 

The  average  number  disabled,  sick 

The  average  number  in  punishment 

The  average  number  of  infirm  convicts 

Total 


159 


173 


365 

144 


33 


616 

406 


15 


616 

377 


616 

307 


616 
308 
6 — 
616 


310 


229  — 


616 
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FOR  1880. 


At  labor  for  contractors 60,5921^ 

In  perfoiTnance  of  prison  duties 10,89234 

Disabled 3,395 

In  punishment 10334 

Sundays 12,980 

Holidays 69534 

Infirm 2,778 


Total 

Making  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  for  the  year. 
Average  for  1879 


91,437 


227 

.229  — 

365 


Increased  average  population 

The  average  number  at  work  for  contractors  has  been 

The  average  number  employed  in  prison  duties 

The  average  number  disabled,  sick 

The  average  number  in  punishment 

The  average  number  of  infirm 


194 


35 


10 


20 

517 

622 

15 

622 

570 

622 

207 


622 

8 — 

622 


Average 250  — 

622 

EXPElsSES  AlsD  EARXI^-GS. 


The  ex^Denses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  1879  were: 


For  salaries  of  officers  and  guards • $18,316  31 

For  subsistence  and  tobacco 17,207  20 

Tor  fuel  and  lights 4,460  03 

For  clothing  and  bedding 3,254  47 

For  gate  money  and  freedom  suits 1,251  13 

For  repairs 701  64 

For  stationery,  printing  and  postage 324  68 

For  tools  and  utensils,  and  repah’s  on  same 1,080  65 

For  hospital  stores 528  25 

For  miscellaneous  items,  not  classified 251  97 


$47,376  33 

The  earnings  for  1879  were: 


Kent  of  prison  shops  and  grounds $ 100  00 

Proceeds  of  convict  labor 21,342  40 

Board  of  U.  S.  convicts 643  25 
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Sale  of  grease,  barrels,  swill,  &c 534  20 

Forfeited  by  convicts  from  Good  Conduct  fund 20  00 — 22,639  8S 


Expenses,  less  earnings $24,736  48- 

The  value  of  prison  supplies  on  hand  November  30th, 

1879 19,619  20 

Value  of  supplies  on  hand  November  30th,  1878 17,215  09 

Increased  amount  of  supplies  on  hand 2,404  11 


Expense  in  excess  of  earnings  and  increase  of  supplies.  $22,332  37 

For  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1880: 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  guards $19,563  48> 

For  subsistence  and  tobacco 16,636  68 

For  fuel  and  lights 4,322  35 

For  clothing  and  bedding 3,642  58 

For  gate  money  and  freedom  suits 1,179  75 

For  repairs 1,496  96 

For  stationery,  printing  and  postage 251  04 

For  tools  and  utensils 940  64 

For  hospital  stores 207  87 

For  miscellaneous  items,  not  classified 436  87 


$48,678  22 

The  earnings  for  the  year  were: 

For  rent  of  prison,  shops  and  grounds $ 100  00 

Proceeds  of  convict  labor 24,237  00 

Board  of  U.  S.  convicts 809  50 

Sale  of  grease,  barrels,  swill,  ^c 476  66 

Forfeited  from  Good  Conduct  account 14  62 

Deceased  convicts  Good  Conduct  money  closed  to  earn- 
ings   ^ 67  90 

Deceased  convicts  petty  cash  closed  to  earnings 2 27 — 25,707  95 


Expenses,  less  earnings $22,970  27 

Prison  supplies  on  hand  November  30th,  1879 19,619  20 

Prison  supplies  on  hand  November  30th,  1880 17,975  44 

Diminished  amount  of  supplies  on  hand 1,643  76 


Net  expense $24,614  03 

The  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  prison  stores  on  hand  now,  as 
compared  with  November  30th,  1879,  is  caused  by  the  small 
amount  of  groceries  and  provisions  now  in  stock,  and  this  amount,. 

$ 1,643  76 

Should  be  added  to  the  item  for  subsistence $16,636  68 


Making  the  total  cost  for  this  branch  of  the  expense  account $18,280  44 
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The  gross  cost  per  capita  per  day  for  subsistence  of  guards  and 
convicts  has  been  nearly  eighteen  and  one-sixth  cents  (.18  1-6)  for 
1879,  and  seventeen  and  five-sixths  (.17  5-6)  for  1880. 


By  the  year,  as  above  per  capita  for  1879 $66  29 

“ “ “ 1880 65  29 

For  fuel  and  lights  by  the  year  per  capita,  including  steam  heating, 

for  1879 19  47 

For  fuel  and  lights  by  the  year  per  capita,  including  steam  heating, 

for  1880 17  29 

For  clothing  and  bedding  of  convicts  per  capita,  by  the  year,  for 

1879  14  21  1-6 

For  clothing  and  bedding  of  convicts  per  capita,  by  the  year,  for 

1880  14  57 

The  net  expense  of  the  convicts  in  custody  per  capita,  by  the  year, 

has  been,  for  1879 97  28 

The  net  expense  of  the  convicts  in  custody  per  capita,  by  the  year, 

has  been,  for  1880 98  47 


COLLECTION  OF  EARNINGS  FOR  1879. 

The  uncollected  earnings  at  date  of  last  report  were  charged  as 
follows : 


To  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co $ 3,336  27 

To  the  United  States 95  50 

The  earnings  for  1879  have  been,  as  before  stated 22,639  85 


Total  to  collect $26,071  62 


The  collections  have  been: 


From  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co 
From  the  United  States . . . . 
From  miscellaneous  sales . . . 
From  Good  Conduct  fund . . . 


$21,055  20 
411  25 
534  20 

20  00—  22,020  65 


Amounts  uncollected  November  30th,  1879: 


From  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co $ 3,723  47 

From  the  United  States 327  50 — 


Of  the  amount  collected  on  account  of  earnings,  the 

State  Treasury  has  received 

And  the  Good  Conduct  fund 


4,050  97 

14,428'  10 
7,592  55 


Total 


$22^020  65 
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Uncollected  November  30tb,  1879: 

From  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co 3,723  47 

From  the  United  States 327  50 

The  earnings  of  1880 25,707  95 

$29,758  92 

The  collections  have  been: 

From  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co $10,867  60 

From  the  United  States 909  75 

From  miscellaneous  sales 476  66 

From  Good  Conduct  fund 82  52 

From  convicts’  petty  cash 2 27 — 12,338  80 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for $17,420  12 

Turned  on  award  for  motive  power 17,192  87 

Balance  charged  to  the  United  States $ 227  25 

Of  the  cash  collected  on  these  accounts,  the  State 

Treasury  has  received 5,747  60 

And  the  Good  Conduct  fund 6,591  20 

$12,338  80 

GOOD  CONDUCT  ACCOUNT. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  “Good  Conduct  Fund” 

December  1st,  1878,  was $ 3,018  21 

There  was  due  this  fund  at  that  time,  and  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  earnings  of  “Rent  and  Labor” 2,694  95 

The  convicts  earned  during  the  year  by  good  behavior.  5,940  80  ; 

Their  money  on  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank  has 

earned 83  23 

Total  of  credits  to  this  account $11,737  19 

The  amount  paid  out  on  Good  Conduct  account  has 

been $ 4,806  37  ; 

The  amount  forfeited  by  bad  conduct,  and  closed  to 

prison  earnings,  has  been 20  00  ^ 

Total  of  debts  to  this  account 4,826  37 

Balance  now  to  the  credit  of  this  account $ 6,910  82  ^ 

Of  which  there  is  on  hand  November  30th.  1879 5,867  62 

And  to  be  collected  from  prison  earnings 1,043  20 

$ 6,910  82 

Of  the  $5,867.62  of  Good  Conduct  money  on  hand,  $5,597.96  is 
in  the  St.  Croix  Valley  Savings  Bank,  credited  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per 
cent,  per  annum. 
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Cash  in  this  fund  November  30th,  1879 $ 5,867  62 

Due  the  fund  at  that  time,  but  not  collected 1,043  20 

The  convicts  have  since  earned  by  good  behavior 6,558  80 

Interest  earned  by  money  on  deposit  in  St.  Croix  Val- 
ley Savings  Bank 299  13 

Total  of  credits  to  this  account $13,768  75 

The  amount  paid  to  convicts  on  this  account  has  been.$  5,326  54 

Forfeited  by  bad  conduct 14  62 

Credit  of  deceased  convict  closed  to  earnings 67  90 — 5,409  06 

Balance  to  the  ceredit  of  this  account  November 

30th,  1880 $ 8,359  69 

Of  this  amount  there  is  cash  on  hand  for 7,348  89 

And  to  be  collected  from  prison  earnings 1,010  80 

$ 8,359  69 

Of  the  $7,348.89  of  Grood  Conduct  money,  $6,918.81  is  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  drawing  interest  for  the  men  to  whom  it  belongs 
at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annnm. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1879;  also,  balance  on  hand  of  each  Fund  at  that  date. 
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The  special  appropriations  for  1879  were  expended  as  follows: 


For  the  extension  of  a stone  wall  around  the  prison  yard $15,000  00 

For  the  extension  of  the  main  building- 10,000  00 

F or  fire  proof  iron  floor  in  the  foundry 985  00 

For  the  extension  of  fire  water  pipes 520  00 

For  extending  the  main  sewer  and  planking  prison  yard 1,650  00 


Total  improvements  covered  by  appropriations $28,155  00 

Other  necessary  improvements  have  been  put  in  on  which  no  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  there  being  no  funds  available  for  that 
purpose,  as  follows : The  additional  strengthening  of  prison  wall 
near  the  northwest  comer  of  yard 4,515  90 


This  was  done  by  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co.,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
suspense  account,  which  account  has  a further  credit  for  a portion  of 


Sejunour,  Sabin  & Co.’s  bill  for  “Stone  wall  around  prison  yard,” 

not  covered  by  the  appropriation,  amounting  to 890  02 

And  on  which  it  is  not  proposed  that  payment  should  be  recommended 
until  a Kasota  stone  coping  shall  have  been  placed  on  the  portion 
of  the  wall  included  in  the  bill.  Also  an  item  on  account  of  fire 

water  pipe  not  covered  by  the  appropriation  amounting  to 41  14 

Has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  suspense  account,  making  the  total 


amount  of  improvements  to  the  real  estate  since  the  last  report $33,602  06 

INVENTORY  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE  MINNESOTA 
STATE  PRISON  NOV.  30,  1880. 


Cell  room $ 9,569  90 

Chapel 366  00 

Hospital 970  80 

Mess  room 332  14 

Wash  room 653  10 

Laundry 80  45 

Kitchen 357  80 

Dining  room 68  50 

Deputy  Warden’s  office 106  10 

Pantry 124  19 

Guard’s  sitting  room 81  14 

Bake  shop 235  00 

Shoe  shop 308  16 

Tailor  shop 452  73 

Matrons’  room 77  75 

Room  No.  23,  Guard’s  sleeping  room ' 25  00 

“ 23K,  “ “ 42  50 

“ 26,  “ “ 55  80 

“ 27,  “ “ 118  70 

“ 28,  “ “ 33  25 

“ 36,  “ “ 105  55 

“ 37,  “ “ 101  10 

Female  convict’s  department 299  05 
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Store  room 130  33 

Cellar 1,003  68 

Old  office 143  98 

Armory 400  74 

Warden’s  office 142  50 

Yard 1,505  50 

Guard  houses,  7 posts 84  00 


117,975  44 

INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

Value  as  appraised  by  the  Board  December  1st,  1869 $ 72,251  19 

Improvement  of  1870 11,200  00 

1871 68,484  26 

“ 1872 6,892  60 

“ 1873 40,000  00 

“ 1874 5,800  00 

“ 1875 34,628  03 

“ 1877 38,000  00 

“ 1878 26,550  00 

Improvements  accepted  in  April  1878  as  per  award  of  Commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  all  matters  of  difference  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota with  Seymour,  Sabin  & Co 39,411  11 

Improvements  of  1879  as  per  appropriation 28,155  00 

Improvements  credited  to  suspense  account 5,447  06 


Total  amount  invested $376,819  25 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  NOV.  30,  1880. 

Assets.  Liabilities. 

Real  estate $376,819  25 

Personal  property 17,975  44 

Motive  power 19,906  55 

Cash 10,709  81 

The  United  States  account 227  25 

Suspense  account $ 5,447  06 

Seymour,  Sabin  & Co 2,713  68 

Due  convicts  for  good  conduct 8,359  69 

Due  convicts  for  petty  cash 754  28 

Library  Fund 127  34 

State  of  Minnesota 408,236  25 


$425,638  30  $425,638  30 

CRHIES  OF  CONVICTS  IN  CONFINEMENT  NOV.  30,  1880. 

Adultery 1 

Administering  poison  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Aiding  in  the  concealment  of  stolen  property 1 
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Arson 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  disfigure 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm 4 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  being  armed  with  a dangerous  ‘ 

weapon 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 9 

Assault  with  intent  to  murder 2 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 1 

Attempt  to  commit  sodomy 1 

Attempt  to  ravish  female  child  under  10  years  of  age 1 

Burglaiy 29 

Carnal  knowledge  of  female  child  under  10  years  of  age 1 

Embezzlement 1 

Forgery ‘ 9 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame 8 

Larceny 87 

Manslaughter 7 

Mingling  poison  with  the  drink  of  another  with  intent  to  kOl 1 

Murder 42 

Obtaining  property  by  false  pretenses 3 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses 1 

Passing  counterfeit  coin 2 

Perjury 1 

Polygamy 2 

Rape 8 

Robbery 18 

Seduction 2 

Total 254 


SENTENCES  OF  CONVICTS  IN  CONFINEMENT,  NOVEMBER  30tH,  1880. 


Six  months 12 

Eight  months  and  ten  days 1 

N ine  months 3 

One  year 21 

One  year  and  three  months 9 

One  year  and  four  months 3 

One  year  and  six  months 19 

One  year  and  eight  months 3 

One  year  and  eleven  months 1 

Two  years 43 

Two  years  and  three  months 2 

Two  years  and  six  months ' 13 

Two  years  and  ten  tnonths 4 

Three  years 18 

Three  years  and  six  months 5 

Three  years  and  eight  months. ...  1 


Four  years 14 

Five  years 11 

Six  years 8 

Six  years  and  ten  months 1 

Seven  years 6 

Eight  years 1 

Nine  years  and  ten  months 2 

Ten  years 4 

Twelve  years 2 

Fifteen  years 2 

Twenty  years 1 

Thirty  years 1 

Life 43 

Total 254 
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NATIVITY  OF  CONVICTS  IN  CONFINEMENT  NOVEMBER  30tH,  1880. 


Bohemia 

2 

Maine 

3 

Canada 

13 

Minnesota 

12 

England 

6 

Missouri 

10 

Germany 

26 

Michigan 

5 

Holland 

1 

Massachusetts 

4 

Ireland 

15 

New  York 

38 

Norway 

12 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Poland 

1 

New  Jersey 

4 

Sweden 

8 

Ohio 

13 

Switzerland 

1 

Pennsylvania 

15 

— — 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Total  foreign 

85 

South  Carolina 

2 

Alabama 

1 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

1 

3 

California 

1 

Virginia 

2 

Comiecticut 

5 

Wisconsin 

15 

Iowa 

3 

West  Virginia 

1 

Illinois 

20 

Texas 

1 

Indiana 

3 

— 

Kentucky 

2 

Total  native 

169 

Louisiana 

Native 

2 1 

169 

F oreign 

85 

Total 

254 

AGES  OF  CONVICTS  IN  CONFINEMENT,  NOV.  30tll  1880. 


Under  twenty  years 18 

Twenty  to  twenty-five 59 

Twenty-five  to  thirty : 73 

Thirty  to  forty 67 

Forty  to  fifty 24 

Fifty  to  sixty 10 

Sixty  to  seventy 2 

Over  seventy 1 

Total 254 
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FROM^ WHENCE  CONVICTS  NOW  IN  CONFINEMENT  WERE  RECEIVED. 


Anoka  county 

Benton  county 

Becker  county 

Blue  Earth  county . 
Crow  Wing  county 

Chisago  county 

Clay  county 

Carver  county 

Dakota  county 

Dodge  county 

Douglas  county 

Freeborn  county . . . 

Fillmore  county 

Faribault  county. . . 

Goodhue  county 

Hennepin  county. . . 

Houston  county 

Jackson  county 

Kandiyohi  county. . 

Lyon  county 

Le  Sueur  county. . . 
Morrison  county. . . 

Martin  county 

Mower  county 


1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 

3 

5 
2 
2 

11 

1 

4 
3 

47 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

4 


McLeod  county 1 

Mille  Lacs  county 2 

Nicollet  county 1 

Olmsted  county 13 

Otter  Tail  county 2 

Ramsey  county 17 

Redwood  county 1 

Rice  county 14 

Steele  county 11 

Steams  county 9 

Scott  county 6 

Stevens  county 1 

St.  Louis  county 2 

Todd  county 1 

Washington  county 12  i 

Waseca  county 5 

Winona  county 13 

W abasha  county 16 

W right  county 8 

W atonwan  county 1 


U.  S.  Dist.  Court  for  Dakota  Ter.  5 
U.  S.  Dist.  Court  for  Minnesota. . 6 


Total 


254 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Married. . 

Single 

Widows. . 
Widowers 
Divorced. . 

Total, 


EDUCATION. 


Can  read  and  write . . 

Can  read 

Cannot  read  or  write 

Total 


HABITS. 


64; 

174’ 

3; 

ID 


254' 

i 

225*^ 

4) 

, 25- 

,254.'! 


Temperate 116! 

Intemperate 1<^8 


Total 
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OCCUPATION. 


Accountants 4 

Butchers 3 

Barbers 7 

Bookbinders «•  4 

Brakemen 5 

Boiler  makers 6 

Bartenders 3 

Blacksmiths 3 

Coopers 6 

Carpenters 11 

Cooks 3 

Currier 1 

Famiers 25 

Fisherman 1 

Gas  Fitter 1 

Hatter 1 

Harness  makers 2 

Horse  trainer 1 

Jewelers 2 

Laborers 110 

Laundresses 10 

Locomotive  engineer 1 

Millers 4 

Moulders 2 | 


Machinists 3 

No  occupation 3 

Printers 2 

Peddler 1 

Plasterers 4 

Painters 3 

Painters  and  glazers 4 

Servant  girl 1 

Stone  cutters 2 

Sash  makers 2 

Shoe  makers 2 

Salesman 1 

Soldier 1 

Tinsmiths 2 

Teamsters 2 

Sailor 1 

Trapper 1 

Teacher 1 

Table  waiter 1 

Weaver 1 

Whip  maker 1 

Total 254 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


CHAPLAIN’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Inspectors : 


I respectfully  submit,  as  Chaplain,  the  following  report  for  the 
year  1879: 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  profoundly  benevolent;  and  in 
nothing  is  this  quality  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  compassion  for 
prisoners.  In  the  Bible  we  find  such  expressions  as  thesfe : “Let 
the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  before  thee;”  “The  Lord  despiseth 
not  his  prisoners;”  “From  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth, 
to  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner.” 

It  has  been  a delight  to  me  to  assure  the  convicts  of  this  com- 
passionate character  of  Christianity;  and  to  direct  them  to  Him  to 
whom,  when  He  was  upon  the  earth,  came  outcasts  and  criminals; 
“and  as  conscious  guilt  and  timid  penitence  crept  abashed  and 
imploring  to  His  feet,  they  found  ever  a gracious  welcome  and  a 
free  forgiveness.” 

Religious  services  have  been  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath 
without  a single  exception,  during  the  year.  Into  these  services 
the  prisoners  have  entered  with  apparent  interest.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  truth  taught  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  prisoners’  deportment  upon  these  chapel  services,  as  at  all 
other  times  and  places  where  my  observation  has  extended,  has 
been  the  best.  I doubt  if  any  similar  institution  in  the  country  is 
under  more  wholesome  discipline. 

As  it  is  the  belief  of  the  prison  officials  that  work,  education  and 
religion  are  the  three  great  forces  to  be  employed  in  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  as  they  are  in  the  general  progress  of  society,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  a great  number  of  the  criminals  in  our  pen- 
itentiary will  be  returned  to  society,  “Clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind.” 


A.  A.  KIEHLE, 
Chaplain. 
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Under  instructions  received  with  his  appointment,  the  chaplain 
has  found  his  duty  confined  to  the  service  in  chapel.  This  ser- 
vice is  brief,  singing  being  an  important  part.  The  sermons  aim 
to  be  practical,  to  stimulate  better  thoughts  and  better  motives 
that  life  may  be  better  hereafter.  Good  order  and  the  closest  at- 
tention prevail. 

By  direction  of  the  Warden  the  chaplain  has  made  occasional 
visits  to  the  hospital  and  cell  rooms.  Here  he  has  found  opportu- 
nity to  speak  words  of  advice,  to  furnish  a few  books  of  other 
languages  or  on  other  subjects  than  those  supplied  by  the  prison  li- 
brary, and  otherwise  make  his  office  useful.  But  this  occurs  in 
exceptional  cases.  All  ordinary  needs  and  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  prisoners  are  promptly  attended  to  by  th«  vigilant  W arden  and 
his  capable  subordinates. 

The  chaplain  begs  leave  to  express  his  earnest  wish  that  hu- 
manely disposed  people  who  would  turn  their  philanthropy  in  the 
direction  of  the  State  prison,  would  give  their  attention  to  pris- 
oners before  they  are  locked  up  and  after  they  are  released. 

The  State,  with  all  its  officials,  is  generous  ajid  kind  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  health  or  in  sickness.  The  time  when 
men  need  a friendly  hand  is  at  the  abrupt  and  most  trying  change 
from  the  loneliness  of  cell  life,  and  the  routine  of  the  shop  to  the 
temptations  and  responsibilities  of  free  manhood  again.  Service 
in  the  penitentiary  means  that  the  law  is  satisfied,  hence  no  man 
should  be  remembered  as  a convict;  but  should  be  given  again  an 
even  chance  for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  danger  is  in  the  first  introduction  into  society.  Until  some 
organized  work  can  meet  this  great  need,  let  the  humanely  dis- 
posed give  the  discharged  convict  the  friendly  hand,  see  that  evil 
influences  do  not  beset  him  and  give  him  something  to  do. 

The  chaplain  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  encouraging  respect 
shown  him  by  prisoners,  and  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended him  by  the  various  officers  of  the  prison. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  HARRINGTON, 

Chaplain. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Mimiesota  State 
Prison : 

Gentlemen^: — I have  again  the  honor  to  present  my  report  of  . 
the  Hospital  Department  of  this  institution  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing November  30th,  1880. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
State  Prison  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  better  than  could  be 
expected  in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially  when  . 
we  consider  the  condition  of  a large  number  of  the  convicts  sent  . 
here.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a majority  of  the  prisoners  have  dis-  ; 
eases,  hereditary  or  acquired,  almost  incurable  in  their  nature,  es-  i 
pecially  when  these  diseases  have  existed  for  quite  a length  of 
time,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Then  many  of  them  are  broken  down  ? 
by  long  confinement  in  jail;  and  another  source  of  trouble  with  ■ 
which  we  have  to  contend,  and  a great  one,  is  the  fact  that  taking  ; 
a man’s  liberty  from  him,  and  confining  him  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  especially  when  he  has  a family  depending  on  him  for  r 
support,  is  not  very  conducive  to  good  health ; all  of  these  as  well 
as  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  necessary  exposure  of  men  to  | 
the  action  of  machinery,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

During  the  summer  of  1879,  we  had  quite  a severe  epidemic  of  ' 
dysentery  and  a good  many  cases  of  fever,  but  no  deaths  as  the  re- 
sult of  either  disease.  In  fact  we  had  but  one  death  during  the 
year,  that  of  Janies  Tobey,  who  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
said  inflammation  the  result  of  a chronic  disease.  During  the 
present  year  we  have  been  very  successful  in  warding  off,  and 
treating  acute  diseases.  Have  had  a number  of  severe  cases  of 
fever,  l)ut  with  one  exception,  succeeded  in  breaking  every  case 
within  ten  days.  Have  had  but  one  death  during  the  year,  Tru- 
man Wing,  who  died  of  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  probably  the  result 
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of  a fracture  of  tlie  skull  received  some  time  previous  to  his  sen- 
tence to  the  prison. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  patients  has  been  the  same  as  in 
former  years.  When  sick  enough  to  require  it,  they  are  sent  to 
the  hospital:  Avhen  not  very  sick,  they  are  left  in  their  cells;  and 
when  needing  treatment  for  chroiiic  disease,  and  able  to  work, 
they  are  treated  at  the  daily  sick  call. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  ventilation  of  the  shops  and  in 
the  sewerage  during  the  ])ast  two  years,  has  been  of  great  benefit, 
as  far  as  health  is  coiicerned. 

It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  have  anotlier  ward  for  hospital 
purposes,  as  in  case  of  malignant  diseases,  our  ])resent  accommoda- 
tions are  inadequate:  this  will  be  absolutely  necessary  within  the 
next  two  years. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I wish  to  notice  one  matter  that  is 
often  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  jieople,  in  connection  with 
this  institution,  and  that  is,  its  location.  We  are  frequently  re- 
minded by  newspapers,  especially  those  hostile  to  the  prison,  of 
the  very  unhealthy  location  of  this  institution;  we  have  by  our  si- 
lence unintentionally  admitted  such  to  be  the  fact;  now  I claim 
that  the  ])rison  could  not  be  locafed  in  a more  healthy  place  than 
it  is  at  the  jwesent  time: 

1st.  It  is  protected  from  the  north,  west  and  south  winds  by  a 
range  of  hills  which  embrace  it  u])oii  all  sides  excepting  the  east. 

2d.  It  is  supplied  by  several  large'  s])rings.  which  not  only 
sup])ly  the  wants  of  the  institution,  lent  help  very  materially  in 
keeping  tin*  seAvers  clean. 

Last,  but  not  least,  every  heavy  shower  not  only  helps  to  cleanse 
the  sewers,  but  also  Avashes  the  yai-d  so  thoroughly  as  to  remove 
all  accumulated  filth.  There'  can  be  me  eleeubt  that  the  heavy 
showers  e>f  snmmei'.  by  effectually  washing  the  yard,  and  thereby 
purifying  it.  eh)  very  much  te)warel  pi*eve'uting  malarial  diseases. 

But  I elo  not  claim  by  any  means,  that  te>  the  location  is  due  all 
the  credit  ed'  the  geeod  health  of  the  ])rise)U.  The  first  credit  is  due 
te)  the  W arelen  anel  boarel  e>f  iiis])ecte)rs.  for  the  manner  in  Avhich 
the  y care  for.  anel  feed  the  men.  anel  also  for  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  ne)t  eeverweei’keel.  no  ])rise)nei*  being  reejnired  to  perform  any 
meere  woi’k.  than  Ave)ulel  I>e  recjnimel  e>f  a citizen  nmler  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  regard  te>  the  me)rtality  report.  I e-au  safely  say  that  it  is 
se‘Ce)uel  te)  that  e)f  no  institutie)n  in  the  e-eeimti  v.  Two  deaths  in 
20  ■ (Vol.  2.) 
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two  years,  with  an  average  ot  nearly  two  hundred  and  hfty,  is 
certainly  very  light,  especially  when  3^011  consider  the  class  of  men 
we  have  to  treat.  The  following  report  will  show  the  expenses  for 
drugs  for  the  past  two  vears: 


Invoice  of  drugs  and  instruments  on  hand  Nov.  :>0.  1878 $ .“101.50 

Expenses  for  drugs  for  two  years 7f<6.12 

11,007.62 

Invoice  Nov.  .“>0,  1880 | :)01,75 

Total  exp 'u'litnre  for  two  y(':irs $ 705.87 


In  closing  my  report  as  physician,  will  simpl}^  state  that  I have 
done  the  best  I could  for  all  concerned:  and  from  tlie  fact  that  we 
have  many  convicts  who  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  physician  by 
claiming  to  be  sick  when  they  are  not,  it  is  not  strange  if  1 did 
sometimes  do  injustice  to  others  by  sending  them  to  work  when 
they  were  not  able.  1 11  regard  to  my  success,  my  report  will  have 
to  speak  for  itself. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  warden  and  deputy  warden,  who 
have  ever  been  ready  to  lend  me  a helping  hand. 

Respectfully.  i 

W.  H.  PRATT,  M.  D.  i 
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THIRTEENTH  REPORT 


OF  THE 


MANAGERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 

MINNESOTA 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL, 


To  His  Excellency  John  S.  Pillshury,  Governor,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  State  Reform  School,  Jan.-15th,  1868^“”’“"'' 
there  have  been  connected  with  it. . . ’ .^7 

In  connection  the  past  two  years 

New  commitments,  two  years 

Discharged,  two  years * * 

Released  by  the  court,  two  years 

Escaped 1 

Present  in  the  Institution 
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THESE  WERE  COMMITTED  EOR  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFENCES. 


Tor  larceny 

For  incorrigibility 

Malicious  destruction  of  property 
Manslaughter  in  the  4th  degree. 
Burglary 


53 

26 

2 

1 

1-83 


FROM  WHAT  COUNTIES. 


Hennepin  county... 

Ramsey  county 

Dakota  county 

Olmsted  county 

Wright  county 

Steele  county 

Dodge  county 

Goodhue  county 

Nicollet  county 

Houston  county 

Washington  county 
Blue  Earth  county. 

Rice  county 

Wabasha  county. . . 
Faribault  county. . . 

Winona  county 

McLeod  county 

Anoka  county 

Fillmore  county... 


age  when  COMMITTED. 


8 years  old, 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


educational  status. 


■Could  not  read 

“ read  in  1st  Reader. 

“ “ 2d  “ . 

- “ 3d  “ . 

“ 4th  “ , 


25 

21 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
2 

. 1 : 

. 2 

■ 2 ij 
. 1-83^ 
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NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS. 

Americans 38 

Irish 21 

Germans 10 

French 5 

Bohemian 1 

Norwegians 3 

Swedes 4 

Canadians 1 — 83 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH  OF  INMATES. 

Bohemia 1 

Minnesota 55 

Wisconsin 5 

Ohio 2 

Illinois 3 

Germany 2 

Norway 3 

Canada 2 

Vermont 2 

Iowa 1 

Massachusetts 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

Rhode  Island 1 

Maine 1 

Michigan 1 

Texas 1 — 83 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

Parents  living 45 

Father  dead 25 

Mother  dead 6 

Orphans 7 — 83 

The  following  tables  show  the  whole  number  that  have  been  in 
the  Institution  from  its  beginning;  their  education,  when  received, 
age,  charges  upon  which  committed,  and  the  nativity  of  their 
parents : 

EDUCATIONAL  STATUS. 

Could  not  read 61 

Could  read  in  1st. Reader 85 

“ “ 2d  “ 156 

“ “ 3d  “ 107 

“ “ 4th  “ 59—467 
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NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS. 


Americans  . 

Irish 

Germans  . . . 

French 

Swedes  .... 

English 

Canadians. . 
Norwegians 
Bohemians . 

Scotch 

Hollanders  . 
Polanders . . 
Italians .... 
Swiss 


204 

104 

70 

27 

15 

12 

10 

14 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1—467 


ON  WHAT  CHARGES  COMMITTED. 


Larceny 254 

Incorrigibility 186 

Arson 5 

Burglary 6 

Vagrancy 7 

Rape 1 

Poisoning 1 

Highway  robbery 1 

Fornication 1 

Felony 1 

Forgery 1 

Malicious  destruction  of  property 2 

Manslaughter  in  4th  degree 1 — 467 


The  past  two  years  have  been  marked  by  a decided  progress  in  , 
improvements  and  increased  facilities  for  the  training  and  instruc-  { 
tion  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  care.  | 

While  the  legislature  of  1878  was  yet  in  session,  a fire  consumed,  j 
with  all  its  contents,  what  was  known  as  the  shop  and  laundry 
building.  This  building  contained,  besides  the  laundry,  the  tailor'-^ 
shop,  shoe  shop  and  tin  shop,  and  rooms  occupied  by  employes. 
Other  temporary  buildings  were  at  that  time  used  for  wood  work- 
ing and  other  purposes,  all  of  which  stood  near  the  building 
burned,  and  were  saved  from  destruction  with  difficulty. 

In  this  fire  Avas  consumed  all  the  tools,  machines  and  stock  of 
the  tin  shop  and  other  shops,  together  with  a considerable  amount 
of  clothing  and  shoes  of  the  hoys,  and  the  furniture  and  bedding 
of  occupied  rooms. 
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Previous  to  the  fire  a bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
appropriating  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a shop  building  and  the 
purchase  of  machinery.  After  the  fire  $5,000  was  added  to  this, 
making  the  amount  appropriated  $15,000,  to  enable  us  to  replace 
the  burnt  building,  and  to  complete  the  improvements  that  were 
imperative. 

All  that  became  absolutely  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  could  not  be  fully  laid  before  the  legislature  in  time  to  se- 
cure all  that  was  needed  in  order  to  restore  the  loss  by  the  fire  and 
to  make  the  additional  improvements.  There  was  an  insurance  of 
$5,000  on  the  burnt  building,  hut  no  insurance  on  the  contents. 
One  of  the  steam  heating  furnaces  was  located  in  this  building, 
which,  with  all  apparatus  connected,  was  destroyed.  This  cut  off 
our  means  of  heating  the  second  family  building  connected  with 
it.  Upon  a full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  it  was  de- 
termined to  rearrange  the  entire  system  of  steam  heating,  so  as  to 
secure  greater  efiiciency,  economy,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  from 
fire  to  a minimum. 

To  this  end  a boiler  and  engine  house  was  constructed  a hundred 
feet  distant  from  any  other  building.  In  this  are  located  two  large 
steel  boilers  of  40-horse  power  each,  the  working  engine,  main 
tank  for  heating,  and  the  steam  pump.  This  building  is  connected 
by  underground  passages  with  all  the  other  buildings,  through 
which  the  steam  supply  and  return  pipes,  the  water  supply  pipes, 
and  the  main  shaft  conveying  power  to  the  shop  building,  pass. 

The  system  of  heating  is  so  arranged  that  no  steam  escapes,  all 
goes  into  the  heating  tank  and,  after  being  utilized  for  heating  the 
buildings,  returns  to  the  main  tank  whence  it  is  pumped  back  into 
the  boilers. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  all  the  temporary  frame  sheds 
and  buildings  from  their  sites,  in  order  to  properly  locate  the  shop 
building  and  boiler  house.  The  old  barn,  which  was  upon  the 
property  when  purchased  by  the  State,  was,  besides  being  in  the 
way,  dilapidated  and  insufiicient,  and  had  to  be  removed  and  a new 
one  erected. 

The  burnt  building  was  restored  on  the  original  foundation, 
and  although  the  same  size,  is  superior  to  the  one  that  was 
destroyed. 

The  new  shop  building  is  50x100  feet,  with  three  stories  besides 
I basement.  These  buildings  have  iron  roofs  and  cornices. 

I The  shop  building  contains  the  carpenter  and  toy  shop,  wood 
I working  machinery  on  the  lower  floor;  finishing  shop  and  tin  shop 
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on  the  second  floor;  paint  shop  and  store  room  on  the  third  floor; 
These  buildings  are  all  flnished  and  furnished  with  the  necessary- 
machinery  and  tools.  Our  steam  heating  apparatus  is  complete 
and  satisfactory. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  with  the  limited  means  at  our 
disposal;  to  do  which  required  the  strictest  economy,  and  the 
appropriation  of  much  of  the  labor  of  the  boys  and  employes  of 
the  school. 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  actual  cash  paid  out  for 
the  main  improvements: 


The  new  shop  building  cost $9,010  00 

Laundry  building 5,965  71 

Steam  heating 3,349  78 

Steam  boilers 2,186  00 


Total  cost $20,511  55 


OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  boiler  and  engine  house,  barn  40x70,  root  house  19x63  with 
stone  cellar  and  store  room  over  it;  moving  old  buildings;  erecting 
new  fences,  building  new  water  closets,  and  a great  variety  of 
labor  about  the  grounds  has  been  performed  by  the  regular  ofiicers^ 
employes  and  boys,  of  which  no  report  in  dollars  and  cents  can 
be  made,  but  it  has  added  largely  to  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  State. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  careful  inspection,  of  all  these  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  on 
Reform  School. 


HEALTH. 

It  becomes  us,  with  profound  gratitude  to  God,  to  mention  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  death,  and,  we  may  say,  no  sickness  in 
the  institution  during  the  past  two  years.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  have  all  our  surroundings  pure  and  healthful.  Since  we 
have  been  getting  our  water  supply  from  a well  156  feet  deep  and 
conducting  it  in  iron  pipes  to  every  place  where  water  is  drawn  for 
use,  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  poisoned  with  any  surface  or  sew- 
erage draining. 

This,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  all  our  outbuildings,  the 
pains  taken  to  keep  every  department  in  a good  sanitary  condition 
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and  the  high  healthy  location  conspire  to  make  the  institution 
as  healthy  as  it  is  possible  to  expect. 

An  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  regular  hours  of  study,  work, 
play  and  sleep  are  found  to  be  most  conducive  to  health  and  the 
physical  development  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  have  not  had 
occasion  to  use  our  hospital  for  four  years. 

Are  our  boys  happy?  When  the  young  are  healthy  and  com- 
fortable their  normal  state  is  happiness.  Notwithstanding  our 
youth  are  sent  here  by  the  courts,  and  are  hot  here  of  their  own 
choice,  they  are  as  happy  and  enjoy  life  as  really  as  boys  do  in  any 
school  where  they  are  kept  by  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of 
education;  and  while  any  of  them  would  be  glad  to  go  home  on  a 
visit  or  to  remain  there,  they  would  he  not  one  whit  more  glad  for 
such  privilege  than  would  boys  at  the  best  boarding  school. 

WHAT  WE  DO  FOR  THEM. 

The  Reform  School  receives  a boy  as  to  his  home;  clothes,  feeds, 
lodges  and  educates  him.  The  education  imparted  is  intended  to 
embrace  a wider  scope,  in  the  formation  of  his  character,  than  is 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school.  This  is  school  and 
home  combined;  we  must  supply  the  place  of  parents,  in  incul- 
cating lessons  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  honor  and  obedience  to 
law,  human  and  divine.  We  must  take  him,  for  the  time  being, 
as  our  boy,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  correct  what  is  wrong  in  his 
character,  and  to  make  of  him  a good  man,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  necessary  conflicts  of  an  honorable  and  upright  life. 

The  strictiy  educational  facilities  afforded  are  those  of  the  com- 
mon English  branches:  reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar, 
history  and  arithmetic  with  some  knowledge  of  simple  book- 
keeping. 

The  school  is  in  constant  operation  and  each  boy  is  required  to 
spend  four  hours  a day  in  the  school  room. 

In  addition  we  strive  to  give  every  boy  of  suitable  age  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a useful  trade  that  he  may  have  something  to  rely 
upon  when  he  leaves  the  institution.  With  this  end  in  view  we 
have  introduced  only  such  branches  of  mechanical  industry  as  per- 
mits and  necessitates  the  learning  of  a trade;  such  as  tinsmith, 
wood  turning,  cabinet  making,  carpenter,  scroll  sawing,  the  use 
and  management  of  machinery,  tailoring  and  painting.  To  these 
we  add  farming,  gardening  and  seed  growing. 

The  fruits  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  so  abundant 
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and  satisfactory,  that  they  only  need  to  he  known  to  commend 
themselves  and  the  school  to  every  good  citizen  and  to  command 
the  most  hearty  and  liberal  support  of  the  Legislature.  Young 
men  who  learned  their  trades  and  received  their  education  in  the 
Reform  School  are,  in  several  instances,  carrying  on  business  for 
themselves;  others  are  conducting  business  for  their  employers, 
and  others  working  at  their  trades  as  journeymen.  Were  it  pos- 
sible and  proper  to  give  a list  of  names  of  all  who  have  been  re- 
formed and  are  now  doing  well  in  -the  various  occupations,  for 
which  they  wrre  prepared  while  in  this  institution,  it  would  cheer 
the  hearts  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  neglected  youth  of  the  State. 

Three  hundred  and  forty -eight  have  passed  out  from  the  school 
since  its  foundation;  they  are  now  out  in  the  world  giving  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Reform  School  in 
reclaiming  youthful  offenders  from  a course  of  crime  and  ruin. 

The  work  in  the  female  department  has  been  no  less  satisfactory. 
While  the  number  of  girls  committed  has  been  comparatively 
small,  with  only  two  known  exceptions,  they  have  been  reformed 
and  are  doing  well ; a number  of  them  have  been  married  to  re- 
spectable men  and  are  the  happy  mothers  of  children.  But  for 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State  exercised  through  this  institution 
over  these  young  girls,  most  of  them  must  inevitably  have  been 
ruined. 

CHAN'GE  OF  NAME. 

There  is  much  in  a name.  It  is  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  name  of  a man  or  woman  to  have  been  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; no  years  of  virtuous  life  can  wholly  wash  it  out.  But 
penitentiary  is  not  a bad  name  in  itself — a place  of  repentance. 
But  the  name  implies  the  need  of  the  penitence  and  that  the  place 
is  prepared  for  great  sinners,  and  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  only 
such  are  sent  there;  and  when  a man  is  known  to  have  worn  the 
zebra  garments  he  is  branded  for  life.  Men  are  afraid  of  him. 

Even  Christian  philanthropists  are  slow  to  learn  that  they  mar 
and  hinder  their  own  good  work  of  reformation  by  giving  to  it  a 
name  expressive  of  the  characters  they  wish  to  exorcise.  What  is 
suggested  of  the  former  life  of  one  who  becomes  an  inmate  of  a 
Magdalen  home  or  an  inebriate  asylum,  etc? 

House  of  refuge,  house  of  correction  and  reform  school  all  carry 
with  them  the  suggestion  of  vagrancy,  poverty  or  youthful  delin- 
quency, and  are  to  a degree  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge  as  a 
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prison.  Reform  school  is  only  less  objectionable  than  penitentiary 
in  proportion  as  people  are  more  ready  to  forgive  a bad  boy  when 
be  reforms  than  they  are  to  forgive  a bad  man,  and  they  have  more 
faith  in  his  reformation.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  there  lingers  a suspicion  of  any  boy  or  girl  who  has  been 
an  inmate  of  a reform  school.  And  because  of  this  some  of  our 
best  and  most  sensitive  youth  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their 
>ever  having  been  in  such  an  institution. 

Now,  as  the  object  of  the  State  is  to  lift  up  and  help  the  way- 
ward youth  for  whom  this  institution  has  been  provided,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  remove  from  it  all  that  may  be  objectionable 
in  the  name?  Let  them  feel  when  they  enter  here  that  there  is 
no  purpose  to  degrade  them  or,  to  put  any  stigma  upon  their 
future,  or  upon  the  work  of  an  institution  that  is  no  more  a prison 
than  is  a school  bouse.  « 

Therefore  we  suggest  to  your  honorable  body  that  you  change 
the  name  of  the  “Minnesota  State  Reform  School”  to  that  of 

/ 

THE  MINNESOTA  MECHANICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

Then  let  there  be  such  legislation  as  that  the  simply  incorrigible 
may  be  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  without  the  publicity 
and  shame  of  a public  prosecution,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
female  infants.  Under  such  a law,  parents  or  next  friends  of 
delinquent  boys  or  girls,  without  the  necessity  of  the  humiliation 
and  shame  which  often  deters  them  from  their  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises, could  secure  for  their  children  or  wards  the  advantages 
provided. 

There  should  also  be  a provision  by  which  parents  able  to  pay 
the  full  expense  of  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  their 
incorrigible  children  might  be  enabled  to  commit  them  to  the 
management  of  the  reform  school  without  process  of  law.  If 
these  changes  were  made  it  would  widen  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
of  the  school  without  any  material  increase  of  the  pecuniary 
burden  of  the  State. 

CHANGE  OF  LAW. 

We  again  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  this  subject. 

Although  we  have  repeatedly  done  this  without  securing  the 
desired  change,  the  very  great  importance  of  the  subject  and  its 
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vital  relation  to  the  ■welfare  and  popularity  of  this  one  of  the  State 
institutions  embolden  us  to  renew  our  efforts  and  urge  our  recom- 
mendation. 

We  need  not  repeat  all  that  we  have  urged  in  former  reports. 
As  the  law  now  stands  in  relation  to  “securing  proper  commit- 
ments,” it  aims  at  two  ends.  First,  to  protect  the  institution  from 
being  used  as  an  orphan  asylum,  or  a poor  house,  for  the  support 
of  destitute  children  who  are  neither  criminal  nor  incorrigible;  and 
second,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  children  sent  to  the  Reform 
School  shall  be  borne  by  the  counties  from  which  they  are  sent. 
With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  ends  to  be  secured,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  We,  as  managers,  know  the  importance  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  protection  against  improper  commitments,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  safeguards  and  checks  provided  by  the  law  for 
this  jiurpose  are  as  ample  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  require. 
Under  them  no  child  can  be  committed  for  incorrigibility 
without  proof  bj  two  disinterested  witnesses;  and  the  written 
consent  of  three  county  commissioners. 

Under  such  a law  it  could  not  often  happen  that  parents  could 
secure  the  commitment  of  an  improper  subject  so  long  as  witnesses 
refused  to  swear  falsely  and  county  commissioners  did  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  second  end  to  be  secured  by  the  present  law, 
i.  e.,  saving  of  expense  to  the  State,  we  hold  it  as  an  insufficient 
reason  for  the  wrong  that  is  done  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
public  welfare. 

The  actual  status  of  the  case  as  to  the  support  is  as  follows  : 
The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
Reform  School;  the  managers  are  to  charge  to  the  counties  the 
support  of  the  inmates  sent  from  tjiem.  These  bills  are  collected 
by  the  State  treasurer  from  the  counties.  The  snm  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  counties  thus  charged  has  amounted  to  about  ^14,000 
annually.  The  difference  is  between  collecting  this  amount 
directly  from  the  counties  having  inmates  in  the  institution,  and 
adding  it  to  the  tax  list  for  the  support  of  State  charitable  institu- 
tions. We  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  great  advantage  to  the 
State  in  maintaining  this  method  of  collecting  this  small  fraction 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  especially  as  it  works  harm  to  one  of 
her  institutions,  and  prevents  some  who  are  the  most  proper  sub- 
jects receiving  the  benefits  that  are  provided  for  them. 

We  ask  the  change  in  the  law  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  There  are  boys  who  are  incorrigible  and  vicious,  but  who 
have  not  as  yet  committed  or  been  convicted  of  any  crime  “pun- 
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isliable  with  imprisonment,”  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  soon 
become  criminals.  However  desirous  the  parents  or  next  friends  of 
such  boys  may  be  to  place  them  under  the  restraints  of  the  Reform 
School,  they  cannot  do  so  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
county  commissioners.  This  consent  is  frequently  withheld  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  save  the  county  from  the  expense  that  would 
be  incurred  for  their  support. 

2.  The  law  works  unequally.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  a charge  of  incorrigibility  is  made 
out  against  some  very  young  child,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
ofiP  of  the  hands  of  a mother  to  whom  he  is  an  incumbrance,  and 
because  it  happened  to  be  a case  with  which  one  or  more  of  the 
county  board  is  familiar,  and  in  which  their  personal  sympathy  is 
enlisted  they  give  their  consent,  while  another  case  may  come  up 
wherein  the  boy  or  girl  charged  is  a much  more  proper  subject  for 
reformation,  and  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  is  with- 
held, because  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  case.  The  vicious 
conduct  of  the  child  has  not  come  under  their  notice,  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  parents,  they  feel  no  great  interest  in  the 
case;  and  as  to  save  the  people’s  money  is  always  a popular  act 
and  one  that  an  ordinary  tax-payer  can  readily  appreciate,  the 
infant  is  refused  admittance  to  the  Reform  School,  and  left  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  penitentiary. 

3.  It  has  happened  too,  (for  the  reason  that  the  counties  are 
taxed  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  sent  by  them)  that  children 
convicted  of  crime  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  a short  time,  as  a 
few  weeks  in  jail  costs  less  than  a year  or  more  in  the  Reform 
School. 

4.  The  fact  that  a bill  is  presented  annually  to  each  county 
having  inmates  in  the  institution,  to  be  audited  and  paid  to  the 
State,  places  the  school  in  an  invidious  position  before  every  such 
county  board.  The  whole  amount  for  the  year  comes  in  one  bill, 
and  although  it  may  be  comparatively  small,  yet  being  a round 
sum  it  seems  large.  The  matter  is  discussed;  the  question  is 
raised  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  bad  boys  and  girls  in  the  Reform  School.  Annually, 
about  the  time  these  bills  are  paid,  inquiry  is  made  whether  this, 
that  and  the  other  inmate  from  our  county  has  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  Reform  School,  and  petitions  for  the  discharge  of 
inmates  are  sent  in. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  all  this  tends  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  the  institution  itself.  Inasmuch  as  the 
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individuals  composing  the  county  boards  are  not  many  of  them  in  * 
a position  to  know  the  actual  working  and  the  benefits  bestowed 
on  its  inmates  by  the  Reform  School,  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
prejudice  should  arise. 

The  foregoing  are  very  briefiy  some  of  the  arguments  we  would 
urge  in  favor  of  a change  of  the  law.  Much  more  might  be  urged, 
but  we  deem  it  unnecessary.  Reasons  for  the  change  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  if  the  counties  were  relieved 
from  any  direct  pecuniary  responsibility,  the  number  of  inmates 
sent  to  the  school  would  be  largely  increased,  and  khe  State  be  bur- 
dened with  a correspondingly  larger  expense. 

Even  if  this  were  to  prove  the  case,  we  submit  whether  the 
small  additional  expense  is  worthy  to  be  set  against  the  advantage 
of  rescuing  many  youthful  ofienders  from  a course  which,  persisted 
in,  must  end  in  crime,  disgrace  and  ruin.  Is  it  no  saving  to  so- 
ciety and  to  the  State  to  convert  such  youth  into  honest,  useful  • 
and  respectable  citizens? 

If  you  would  have  the  doors  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  grow 
rusty  on  their  hinges,  you  will  best  accomplish  that  end  by  per-  ( 
mitting  the  doors  of  the  Reform  School  to  open  more  frequently  | 
to  those  misguided  boys  and  girls,  who  are  what  they  are,  not  sa'^ 
much  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  as  from  their  unfavorable  sur~ 
rounding,  and  in  many  cases  the  ignorance  and  viciousness  of  their  I 
parents,  or  the  accidents  of  their  childhood.  \ 

NOT  A PRISON.  I 

The  law  of  our  State  expressly  prohibits  the  imprisonment  for 
crime,  except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  of  any  infant  under  theage  ^i 
of  sixteen  years,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  commit  in-'^l 
fants  guilty  of  crime  to  the  Reform  School. 

We  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  this  law,  that  such  of-  '' 
fending  youth  shall  not  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  bnt  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Reform  I 
School  during  their  minority,  or  until  discharged,  according  to  the  I 
rules  of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  and  edu-  I 
eating  them.  n 

The  Supreme  Court  of  our  own  State  has  recognized  the  sound-  I 
ness  of  this  law,  and  the  legal  right  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
hold  such  youth  and  to  exercise  such  guardianship  over  them.  j 
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••  SUCCESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  harvest  we  have  been  permitted  to  reap  from  the  seed 
sown  during  the  past  twelve  years  of  our  existence  as  an  Institu- 
tion, enables  us  to  give  to  the  Legislature  the  most  gratifying  as- 
surance of  the  success  of  the  Reform  School  in  reclaiming  and 
training  for  the  duties  of  life  the  youth  who  have  passed  under  our 
tuition.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  them  remain  in  the 
school,  318  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  many  of  them  have 
grown  to  be  men  and  women,  and  along  with  others  are  engaged 
in  the  labors  and  struggles  of  life.  There  is  among  these  a small 
per  centage  who  are  no  credit  to  themselves,  their  friends,  or  to 
the  Institution  that  afforded  them  facilities  for  learning  a better 
life.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  former  inmates  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  has  not  been 
thrown  away  on  them.  Many  who  have  been  truly  reclaimed  had 
already  committed  crimes  that  would  have  sent  them  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, had  not  the  law  humanely  discriminated  in  their  behalf 
because  of  their  youth. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  those  who  become  inmates  of  the  Re- 
form School  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  bestowed  upon  society. 
The  community  from  which  a vicious  youth  is  removed,  is  relieved 
of  an  element  of  corruption  which,  if  permitted  to  remain  at  large, 
must  inevitably  lead  others  astray,  parents,  teachers  and  the'  com- 
munity all  breathe  more  freely  when  a dangerous  and  ungovern- 
able boy  is  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Then  the  fact  that  there  is  a Reform  School,  to  which  bad  boys 
may  be  sent,  exerts  a restraining  influence  over  many  who  would 
otherwise  give  full  play  to  their  evil  propensities.  Some  disorderly 
boys  had  well-nigh  broken  up  one  of  the  district  schools  in  this 
State;  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  school  board  were  alike  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  order;  at  last  they  were  informed  that  un- 
less they  conformed  to  the  discipline,  they  would  be  committed  to 
the  State  Reform  School;  this  measure  restored  order. 

The  State  Reform  School  is  an  important  factor  in  the  sum  of 
powers  and  influences  by  which  youthful  offenders  are  held  in 
check,  and  order  and  discipline  maintained  in  schools. 
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SHOPS. 

Herewith  we  present  a statement  of  the  conditions  and  working 
of  the  shops  during  the  past  two  years. 

These  shops  are  a part  of  our  educational  equipment  as  much  | 
so  as  the  school  room.  The  education  which  leaves  a youth  j 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  business  or  labor  by  | 
which  he  might  earn  a living  is  so  far  defective.  This  defect  we  ; 
aim  to  supply,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  by  supplementing  the  knowl-  | 
edge  of  the  school  room  with  a knowledge  of  some  branch  of  , 
skilled  labor.  Our  aim  has  not  been  simply  to  make  money  out 
of  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  to  be  workmen  at  trades  in  which 
there  is  something  to  develop  their  mechanical  powers.  We  deem 
it  our  first  duty,  as  guardians  of  these  youth,  to  seek  to  promote 
their  best  future  welfare;  and  in  our  judgment  this  is  most  likely 
to  he  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  hands,  making 
them  intelligent  and  skillful.  Hence  we  regard  our  shops  as 
worthy  of  being  sustained  even  if  there  were  no  present  pecuniary 

gain.  , ! 

Our  situation,  in  regard  to  this  department,  has  been  peculiarly  , 
trying  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  total  de- 
struction of  the  shop  building  with  all  its  contents  rendered  it 
necessary  to  restore  all  this  loss  out  of  our  resources,  and  the  : 
earning  of  the  shop  which  has  added  largely  to  the  charges  against^; 

this  department  of  our  expenditure.  , 

The  toy  and  notion  shop  is  comparatively  a new  mterprise.'i 
Its  present  building  has  been  erected  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
legiLture,  [and  the  expense  of  fitting  it  up  with  the  necessary 
machinery,  tools,  stock,  etc.,  has  been  large.  Besides  we  have, 
to  find  a market  for  our  work,  and  pot  having  the  facilities  torj 
doing  this  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  have  had  to  make  our  wmrki 
known  to  the  trade  slowly  and  as  w-e  could  find  opportunity.  Kut| 
we  are  succeeding  in  this,  and  our  future  prospects  are  brighter 
In  a large  part  of  the  work,  we  do  not  come  into  competition  with 
any  private  enterprise  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  State. 

bur  labor,  too,  has  been  largely  that  of  unskilled  boys  who  had 
everything  to  learn,  and  who,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  no  ■ 
accomplish  as  much,  nor  as  well,  as  - trained  workmen  Now 
there  are  a number  of  the  boys  well  on  in  their  apprenticeship,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  a succession  of  these.  In  view  of  these 
things  and  of  the  progress  thus  made,  we  are  encouraged,  and  be- 
lieve that  our  efforts  will  meet  the  approbation  and  fostering  ap- 
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proval  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  we  confidently 
expect  to  make  a still  more  favorable  showing  in  years  to  come. 


CARPENTER  AND  TOY  SHOPS. 


To  stock,  material  and  wages  for  the  years  1879  and  1880. 


Dr. 

$10,329  82 


Cr. 

By  manufactured  goods  on  hand $ 570  66 

By  goods  in  process 536  00 

By  paints,  oils,  hardware,  etc 206  61 

By  oak,  basswood  and  maple  lumber 1,229  00 

By  black  walnut  and  butternut 300  00 

By  tools  charged  to  shop 150  00 

By  work  done  for  institution 1,050  00 

By  cash  paid  to  treasury 8,092  30  $12,134  57 


TIN  SHOP. 


Dr. 

To  stock,  wages,  etc.,  for  1879  and  1880 7,186  95 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid  treasury 6,660  40 

By  work  for  institution .v 650  00 

By  stock  and  tools 1^000  00  8,310  40 


TAILOR  AND  SHOE  SHOPS. 


These  shops  confine  their  labor  to  the  making  and  mending  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inmates,  doing  the  sewing  necessary  for  the 
bedding,  etc. 

The  work  in  the  shoe  shop  is  confined  to  mending  and  keeping 
the  shoes  in  order. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

The  green  house  gardner  has  charge  of  the  grounds  and  lawns 
in  and  about  the  building,  the  planting  and  care  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  cultivation,  propagation  and  sale 
of  hot  house  plants  and  flowers. 

The  income  from  this  source  has  been: 

By  cash  paid  into  the  treasury  for  1879  and  1880 $ 771  78 


22 


(Yol.  2:) 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Cr. 

By  cash  paid  treasury  for  1879  and  1880.  698  88 

By  700  bushels  of  oats,  1880 210  00 

By  300  bushels  of  corn,  1880 120  00 

By  400  bushels  of  onions,  1880 320  00 

By  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  1880 125  00 

By  800  bushels  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  on  hand,  1880 300  00 

By  other  garden  products  used  and  estimated 350  00  2,123  88 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

3 old  horses $ 120 

4 horses 400 

7 cows 245 

IbuU 25 

20  young  hogs 100 

Wagons,  sleds,  harness,  etc 1,100 

Furniture  of  all  kinds 6,000 

Tin  shop  stock  and  tools 1,000 

Toy  shop  stock  and  tools 3,500 

Supplies  estimated 500 

Oats,  com  and  roots 500  00 

4,000  lbs.  pork 200  00 


Total  personal 13,690  00 

VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Lands,  buildings,  etc.,  at  cost 108,921  00 




Grand  total 122,601  00 

- .1!’/ 


The  board  respectfully  ask  the  following  appropriations: 


i) 

For  cursent  expenses  for  1881 $30,000  00  j 

For  current  expenses  for  1882 30,000  00 

Deficiency  of  last  year 2,129  05 


For  repainting,  new  roofing,  new  fence  around  entire  property,  etc. . 2,000  00 


J.  G.  RIHELDAFFER, 

Superintendent, 


O O O O O O Q o o o 
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Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  NoYemher  30th,  1879: 

RECEIPTS. 

Building  Fund. 


Received  from  insurance $ 4,821  50 

“ “ State  appropriation  of  1879  5,ooo  oo 

« “ “ “ payable  1880 lo,ooo  oo 

— $19,821  50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  cost  of  reconstructing  laundry  building $ 5,965  71 

“ “ “ work  shop  building 9,010  06 

“ “ “ steam  heating 3,349  78 

“ “ “ steam  boiler 2,186  00 

— — $20,511  56 

$20,511.55— $19,821.50=$690.05  overdrawn. 


RECEIPTS. 


Current  Fund. 


Received  from  appropriation  of  1878 

“ “ “ “ 1879 

“ “ Carpenter  and  Toy  Shop,  1879 

“ “ Tin  Shop 

“ “ Green  House 

Deficiency  on  current  and  building  fund 

EXPENDITURES. 


$ 2,250  00 
25,000  00 
2,902  30 
1,511  04 

359  93  $32,023  27 
2,504  52 

$34,527  79 


Current  Fund. 


Paid  deficiency  of  1878 $ 633  23 

“ salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  &c 5,501  54 

“ living,  floiu’,  groceries,  &c 6,18190 

“ clothing,  boots  and  shoes 2,153  04 

“ carpenter  and  toy  shop 3,978  99 

“ greenhouse 482  98 

“ tin  shop 3,138  45 

“ office  expense 152  48 

“ medical  expense 130  60 

“ house  furnishing 676  37 

“ repairs 135  96 

“ blacksmithing 95  55 

“ livery 60  00 

“ incidentalexpen.se 139  18 

“ stock,  harness  and  implements 521  55 

“ fuel 2,677  54 

“ shoe  shop 845  71 

“ improvements 3,539  02 

“ books,  stationery  and  printing 300  90 

“ farm  and  school  labor 1,243  11 

“ interest  and  discount 374  64 

“ insurance 1,375  00  $33,837  74 

“ deficit  on  building  account 690  05 


$34,627  79 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Current  fund $33,837  74 

Building  fund 20,511  55  54,349  29 

RECEIPTS. 

$19,821  50 

32,023  27  51,844  77 

Deficiency $2,504  52 


For  building  purposes, 
Current  expenses 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30th,  1880. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  State  of  Minnesota 

“ “ carpenter  and  toy  shop 

“ “ tin  shop 

“ “ greenhouse 

“ “ farm  products 

“ “ Second  National  Bank  over-draft, 


EXPENDITURES. 


$2B,000  00 
5,190  00 
4,249  27 
411  85 

G98  88  $35,550  00 
2,129  05 

$37,679  05 


Paid  deficiency  of  last  year 

“ salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  &c 

“ living,  flour,  groceries,  &c 

“ clothing,  boots  and  shoes 

“ carpenter  and  toy  shop 

“ green  house 

“ tin  shop 

“ office  expense 

“ medical  expense 

“ house  furnishing 

“ repairs 

“ blacksmithing 

“ livery 

“ incidental  expense 

“ stock,  harness  and  implements 

“ fuel 

“ shoe  shop 

“ improvements 

“ books,  stationery  and  printing 

“ insurance 

“ farm  and  school  labor 

“ interest  and  discount 

“ machinery 

Total  expenditures,  1880 $37,679  05 

Total  receipts,  1880 35,550  00 


$ 2,504  52 
5,410  70 
8,103  69 
2,581  40 
6,350  83 
520  53 
4,048  50 
151  80 
40  75 
512  61 
67  25 
103  40 
37  50 
90  40 
350  63 
3,151  53 
315  38 
1,065  64 
404  01 
225  00 
1,158  83 
44  15 
440  00 


1 

art 


I 

-•j 


Mi 


$37,67905 


Deficit, 


$ 2,129  05 


Respectfully  submitted. 


F.  McCORMICK, 

Secretary. 


St.  Paul,  Dec.  10,  1880. 
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j 

An  Act  to  Secure  Proper  Commitments  to  the  Minnesota  State 

Reform  School, 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota: 

Section  1.  That  whenever  any  infant  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this 
State,  of  any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment,  except  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
such  conviction  is  had,  to  commit  the  said  infant  so  convicted  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Reform  School. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  power  to  commit 
any  infant  to  said  Reform  School  upon  a charge  of  incorrigibility, 
unless  such  charge  is  proved  by  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses, 
and  no  commitment  for  incorrigibility  shall  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  admission  of  the  said  incorrigible  infant  into  the  Reform  School 
unless  such  commitment  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of 
at  least  three  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  proper  county  to 
which  said  infant  belongs,  and  which  is  chargeable  with  the  expense 
of  clothing,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  such  infant. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  case  any  infant  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years, 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted  of  any  other  crime,  except  that  of 
incorrigibility,  then  no  consent  ef  the  county  commissioners  shall 
be  necessary  to  authorize  the  commitment;  but  in  all  cases  of  con- 
viction before  a justice  of  the  peace,  the  justice  shall  reduce  all  the 
evidence  taken  by  him  to  writing,  and  state  the  name,  age  and 
residence  of  each  witness  examined,  and  transmit  the  same  forth- 
with to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who 
shall,  without  delay,  submit  the  same  to  the  judge  of  the  district 
court  for  said  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  same 
and  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  conviction.  If  the  conviction 
of  the  justice  is  approved,  the  minor  shall  forthwith  be  committed 
to  the  said  board  of  managers ; if  disapproved,  no  other  proceeding 
shall  be  had. 

Sec.  4.  That  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  county  commissioners  that 
the  parents  of  any  infant  committed  for  incorrigibility  are  able  to 
pay  the  expense  of  clothing,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  such 
infant,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  said  county  having  paid  to  the 
State  Reform  School  the  charges  for  the  clothing,  maintenance  and 
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instruction  of  sucli  infant,  may  recover  tlie  same  of  the  parents  of 
such  infant. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  February  26,  1872.  | 

i 


A7t  act  entitled^  an  act  to  consolidate  the  various  acts  relating  to  the  ; 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  and  to  amend  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School  shall  be 
managed  and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  as  a State  insti- 
tution, by  a board  of  four  managers,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  That  the  persons  now 
constituting  said  board  shall  continue  to  serve  as  managers  for  the 
term  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed,  and  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January  of  each  and  every  year  hereafter,  the  governor 
of  this  State  shall  appoint  one  competent  person  to  serve  as  mana-  . 
ger  in  said  board  for  four  years;  and  within  twenty  days  after 
such  annual  appointment,  the  governor  shall  designate  one  of  said 
managers  to  act  as  president  of  said  board  for  the  period  of  one  • 
year,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  designated;  and  the  governor  ' 
shall  duly  notify  said  board  of  such  appointment  at  their  first  ^ 
regular  meeting  thereafter;  and  the  said  managers  shall  always,  at  i 
their  first  regular  meeting  after  the  appointment  of  their  president,  ' 
elect,  by  a plurality  of  votes,  such  other  officers  of  the  said  board 
as  may  be  deemed  by  them  expedient;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  ^ 
shall  occur  in  said  board  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  ^ 
governor  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment,  and  the  appointee  ' 
shall  hold  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  person  whose  place  ( 
he  is  appointed  to  fill.  The  managers  of  said  board  shall  in  all  | 
cases  hold  over  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  • 
shall  have  been  respectively  appointed,  until  their  successors  re-  \ 
spectively  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  No  member  of  : 
the  board  of  managers  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  board  of  managers  shall  keep  said  institution 
provided  with  suitable  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  county  of 
Ramsey,  and  shall  establish  such  regulations  respecting  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education,  training,  employment,  discipline,  and 
safe  keeping  of  its  inhabitants  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and 
proper. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to 
receive  to  the  extent  of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  of 
the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  buildings  and  grounds  belong- 
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ing  to  said  school,  all  infants  under  their  care  and  guardianship, 
and  the  same  to  keep  during  their  minority;  or  until  discharged 
under  the  rules  of  said  Board;  males  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  females  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  committed  to  said  school 
in  any  of  the  following  modes,  to  wit : 

First — Infants  committed  by  a justice  of  the  peace  on  the  com- 
plaint and  due  proof  thereof  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  next  friend 
of  said  infant,  that  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct 
such  infant  has  rendered  his  or  her  control  beyond  the  power  of 
parent,  guardian  or  next  friend,  and  made  it  manifestly  requisite 
that  from  regard  to  morals  and  future  welfare  of  such  infant,  he 
or  she  should  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School. 

Second — Infants  committed  by  the  authority  aforesaid  when 
complaint  and  due  proof  have  been  made  that  such  person  is  a 
proper  subject  for  the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said 
Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  in  consequence  of  vagrancy  or  in- 
corrigibly vicious  conduct,  and  that  from  the  moral  depravity  or 
other  insuperable  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  guardian  or 
next  friend  in  whose  custody  such  infant  may  be,  such  parent, 
guardian  or  next  friend  is  incapable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  the 
proper  care  and  discipline  over  such  incorrigible  and  vicious  infant. 

Third — Infants  who  shall  be  taken  and  committed  as  vagrants, 
or  upon  any  criminal  charge,  or  duly  convicted  of  any  criminal  of- 
fenses, such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  before  which  such 
conviction  may  be  had,  may  be  deemed  a proper  reason  for  such 
commitment;  and  the  said  managers  shall  have  the  power  to  place 
the  said  children  committed  to  their  care  during  their  minority,  at 
such  employment,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  years  and  capaci- 
ties; and  they  shall  have  the  power  at  their  discretion  to  bind  out 
the  said  children,  with  their  consent,  as  apprentices,  for  the  period 
of  their  minority,  to  such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such 
trades  and  employment  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  managers, 
will  be  most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  amendment,  and 
will  tend  to  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  children. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  justice  of  the  peace 
committing  a vagrant,  or  incorrigible,  or  vicious  infant,  as  afore- 
said, in  addition  to  the  adjudication  required  by  the  third  section  of 
this  act,  to  annex  to  the  commitment  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  different  witnesses  examined  before  him,  and  the  testimony 
given  by  them  respectively,  on  which  the  said  adjudication  was 
founded. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of 
the  respective  counties,  or  in  case  of  their  absence,  of  any  suitable 
person  appointed  by  the  court  for  such  purpose,  to  convey  any  in- 
fant committed  as  aforesaid,  to  said  school,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  and  constables  and  sheriffs  performing  services  under  this 
^t,  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  for  similar  services 
m criminal  cases,  and  the  ofiicer  conveying  any  infant  committed, 
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as  aforesaid,  to  said  school,  shall  receive  therefor  the  same  com- 
pensation as  is  allowed  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  to  the  State 
Prison;  such  fees  and  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  county  from  which  such  infant  was  committed. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  children  received  by  said  managers,  under  the 
conviction  of  any  court  within  this  State,  shall  be  clothed,  main- 
tained, and  instructed  by  said  managers,  at  the  public  expense  of 
the  proper  county  from  which  they  came;  and  the  accounts  of 
said  children  shall  be  kept  by  the  managers  in  an  intelligible  and 
proper  manner. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  said  managers  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  management, 
government,  instruction,  discipline,  employment  and  disposition  of 
the  said  children,  while  in  the  said  Reform  School,  as  they  deem 
proper,  (the  same  being  not  contrary  to  law,)  and  may  appoint 
such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may  consider  necessary 
to  transact  the  business  of  said  school,  and  may  designate  their 
duties  and  salaries.  And,  further,  the  said  managers  shall  annual- 
ly lay  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  the  first  day  of  each 
session  thereof,  a report  setting  forth  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceived into  said  school,  the  disposition  which  shall  have  been  made 
of  them  by  instructing  them  or  employing  them  therein,  or  bind- 
ing them  out  as  apprentices;  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said 
managers,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  tend 
to  exhibit  the  effects,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  of  the  said 
institution. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  persons  committed  to  the  Minnesota  State  Re-  • 
form  School,  shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  of  sickness  spiritual  ad-  . 
vice  and  spiritual  ministration  from  any  recognized  clergyman  of  ] 
the  denomination  or  church  to  which  said  inmates  may  respective-  •• 
ly  belong;  such  advice  and  ministration  to  be  given  within  sight, 
of  the  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  such  inmates;  but  if  the| 
sick  person  or  persons  seeking  it,  desire  religious  consolation  out  of” 
hearing  of  any  officer  of  said  institution,  they,  in  such  cases,  shall  ^ 
not  be  debarred  the  right  by  any  rule  of  said  school. 


Sec.  9.  That 


the  grounds 


and  buildings  erected  thereon,  for 


the  use  of  said  school,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  ■ ^ 

Sec.  10.  That  no  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  body  politic,  | 
shall  be  permitted  to  open,  lay  out,  or  construct  any  road  or  high-J 
way,  either  public  or  private,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  upon 
or  through  any  ground  owned  and  occupied  by  said  school,  without'  | 
the  consent  of  the  managers  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  for  the  in-  j 
corporation  of  the  said  Minnesota  State  Reform  School,  and  all  | 
acts  amendatory  thereto,  not  necessary  to  carry  out  any  provisions  , 
of  this  act,  not  contained  in  or  incorporated  herein,  and  all  acts  in-  | 
consistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed.  j 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l>o  in  force  from  and  | 
after  its  pavssage. 

Approved  March  3,  1870,  j 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  his  Excellency j Governor  Pillsbury: 

The  directors  of  the  Minnesota  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind  respectfully  submit  this,  their  biennial  report  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880,  with  the  accompanying  papers: 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  H.  E.  Barron,  who  has 
served  as  President  of  this  Board  for  the  last  ten  years,  resigned 
his  position  and  accepted  the  office  of  steward  and  is  personally  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  T.  B.  Clement  was  elected 
his  successor  as  President  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriation  for  steam  heating  and  furnishing  the  main 
center  was  expended  during  the  season  of  1879  as  proposed  in  our 
last  report. 

To  a published  “notice  to  contractors”  nine  several  responsible 
firms  responded.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  S.  I.  Pope  & Co., 
of  Chicago,  who  entered  into  bonds  for  the  completion  of  their 
undertaking.  The  work  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1879  and  the 
tests  of  last  winter  proved  satisfactory. 

The  contract  provided  for  12,600  square  feet  of  radiating  sur- 
face divided  into  5,750  feet  of  direct  and  6,850  feet  of  indirect. 
Three  first-class  low  pressure  boilers  were  used  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat  is  secured  by  from  four  to  ten  pounds  pressure. 

The  boiler  house  was  built  adjoining  the  old  stone  wood  house, 
the  lower  story  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a thoroughly 
equipped  steam  laundry  and  drying  room.  The  printing  office  has 
been  removed  to  a commodious,  well  lighted  room  over  the  laundry 
and  steam  used  for  running  the  small  power  press. 

In  addition  to  the  flow  of  spring  water  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  per  day)  heretofore  found  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  two 
wings,  the  new  improvements  have  added: 

First — A well  sunk  one  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  river 
with  a bulb  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  for  a reservoir. 
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Second — An  eight  hundred  barrel  cistern  which  is  kept  full 
from  the  overflow  of  spring  water;  or,  when  that  proves  insutfi- 
cient,  from  the  deep  well  by  means  of  a steam  pump  which  is  at 
all  times  ready  for  use. 

Third — Large  tanks  in  the  several  stories  of  the  institution 
which  are  also  fllled  above  the  first  story  by  means  of  the  force 
pump. 

Fourth — A complete  system  of  water  pipes  ramifying  all  por- 
tions of  the  building. 

Fifth — A full  supply  of  hose  on  every  floor  from  the  basement 
to  the  deck  of  the  tower  attached  and  ready  for  use.,  and  behind 
all  these  supplies  and  appliances  a ten  horse  power  engine  ready  at 
a touch  to  go  about  the  work  of  flooding  the  building. 

Your  directors  during  the  early  years  of  this  work  on  their  own 
responsibility  carried  reasonable  insurance  upon  all  the  State 
property  in  their  charge,  and  paid  the  premiums  from  the  current 
expense  fund;  until  seven  years  ago  the  Legislature  refused  a special 
appropriation  asked  for  that  purpose.  Regarding  this  action  as 
implied  instruction  against  insurance  the  directors  permitted  the 
policies  to  expire.  In  the  winter  of  1878-9,  unwilling  longer  to 
carry  so  heavy  a risk  unprotected,  they  affected  new  insurance  to 
an  amount  of  ^83,000,  divided  as  follows:  $75,000  on  the  stone 

Deaf  and  Dumb  building  and  $2,000  on  the  furniture  therein; 
$5,000  on  the  Blind  department  and  $1,000  on  its  furniture.  This 
insurance  was  written  three  years  at  one  per  cent,  premium.  We 
now  propose  to  adopt  permanently  the  policy  of  insurance  unless 
expressly  interdicted  by  the  Legislature. 

By  the  removal  of  the  printing  office  to  its  new  quarters  it  be- 
came practicable  to  enlarge  the  tailor  shop  which  now  occupies  the 
entire  story  over  the  shoe  shop. 

W e are  pleased  to  note  the  success  of  the  industrial  departments. 
The  shops  are  now  more  fully  equipped  than  ever  before,  and  the 
pupils  manifest  a gratifying  interest  in  their  work.  A new  and 
much  needed  shop  for  the  blind  has  been  erected  where  the  pupils 
are  trained  in  broom  making  and  chair  seating. 

Ample  and  convenient  root  cellars  have  been  provided  for  both 
departments  of  the  institution  outside  the  main  buildings. 

If  the  number  of  blind  pupils  increase,  as  we  anticipate  and  have 
a right  to  expect,  tlie  time  is  close  at  hand  when  additional  room 
for  them  will  be  needed;  but  we  ask  no  appropriation  for  building 
or  improvements  this  winter.  We  feel  obliged,  however,  to 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  current  expense  appropriation  of 
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^2,000  per  annum,  making  the  sum  of  ^64,000  for  the  support  of 
our  schools  the  next  ensuing  two  years. 

With  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  the  interest  manifested  here- 
tofore by  our  State  government  in  all  its  departments  towards  this 
institution,  we  implicitly  commit  its  future  to  the  fostering  care 
of  our  noble  Commonwealth. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

T.  B.  CLEMENT, 


R.  A.  MOTT, 

Secretary. 


President. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors : 

Gtentlemen:  Since  tlie  last  annual  report,  the  sixteenth,  of 

the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  was  presented  to  you,  two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  in  this,  the  first  biennial  report,  to  bear  ■ 
in  mind  that  two  years  are  under  review. 

Very  little  will  be  attempted  except  to  give  you  and  the  honorable  . : 
members  of  the  legislature,  a brief  outline  of  the  work  done,  the 
methods  used,  the  persons  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  carried  forward,  with  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  ^ 
the  institution  at  the  present  writing. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  both  departments  - 
of  the  institution,  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  during  the  two  ^ 
years,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  One  hundred  and  forty  of  t ; 
these,  eighty-six  males  and  fifty-four  females,  belong  to  the  deaf-,  : 
mute  department,  and  thirty-five,  twenty-one  males  and  fourteen  <. 
females,  belong  to  the  blind  department.  ‘ ■ 

Prof.  Dow  will  inform  you  definitely  concerning  the  latter  in  ; 
another  part  of  this  report. 

MAUDE  PORTER  AND  SAMUEL  O.  URNES. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  institution  has  been  free  from 
epidemics,  and  in  the  main  has  experienced  very  little  severe  sick- 
ness in  either  department.  Two  cases  of  broken  limbs,  one  so 
severe  as  to  require  amputation,  and  one  death  from  croupal 
diphtheria,  and  a case  of  lung  fever,  comprise  all  that  call  for 
special  note,  and  for  particulars  concerning  these  and  the  sanitary 
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condition  in  general  you  are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  attending 
physician  herewith  annexed.  Maude  Porter,  who  died,  of  diph- 
theria, must  have  contracted  the  disease  before  she  entered  the 
institution,  for  no  such  disease  had  been  in  the  school,  and  she 
was  attacked  violently  in  less  than  eight  and  forty  hours  after  her 
arrival.  She  had  never  been  to  school  before,  and  although  in 
her  class  only  one  day,  gave  evidence  of  unusual  activity  and 
brightness  of  mind,  but  having  reached  the  place  she  so  much 
desired  to  see,  it  was  to  be  only  a stepping  place  to  a higher  sphere. 

During  the  vacation  of  1880,  another  deaf-mute  pupil,  Samuel 
0.  Times,  while  at  home  died  of  lung  fever  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks.  He  had  been  at  school  three  years,  and  had  won 
the  affection  of  his  school  mates,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  aTl 
the  officers  and  teachers  by  his  gentle  manners,  studious  habits 
and  amiable  disposition.  He  loved  his  school  duties  and  his  teach- 
ers ; and  their  labors,  as  well  as  the  tender  care  of  loving  parenfs 
have  not  been  lost  on  him  who  has  gone  before  them. 

GRADUATES  FOR  1879. 


NAME. 

TRADE. 

RESIDENCE. 

COUNTY. 

Walt, fir  C Hrowftr 

Printer 

Little  Sauk 

Todd 

Louis  Buschmann 

Shoemaker 

St.  Paul. 

1 Ramsey. 

Joseph  Filiatrault 

Tailor 

Faribault 

iRice. 

J.  Edward  Griffin 

Tailor 

Winona 

Winona. 

Caleb  A.  Morton 

Shoemaker 

Faribault 

Rice. 

August  N eumann 

Cooper 

St.  Paul 

Ramsey. 

Michael  Ryan 

Shoemaker 

Rochester 

Olmsted. 

Martha  Hoyt 

Medford 

Steele. 

Robp.rt  Hanpnstfiln 

Hoonpr 

New  Ulm 

Brown. 

GRADUATES  FOR  1880. 


NAME. 

TRADE. 

RESIDENCE. 

COUNTY. 

Ole  Gunderson 

Tailor 

Morristown 

Rice. 

Edward  Gunderson 

Tailor 

Morristown 

Rice. 

Julia  Halvorson 

Dress  maker 

Willrnar 

Kandiyohi. 

James  Meade 

Cooper  ... 

Belle  Plaine 

Scott. 

Emily  Peterson 

Sea, m stress 

Clithprall 

Otter  Tail. 

Maria  Pfeifer 

Seamstress 

W aterville 

Ike  Sueur. 

Alice  M.  Thompson 

Dressmaker 

New  York  Mills  . . . 

Otter  Tail. 

Anna  Sachs 

Tailoress 

New  TTlm 

1 Brown. 

Frederick  Wallner 

Cooper  

! Faribault 

IRice. 
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The  great  majority  of  these  graduates  obtained  a fair  education 
while  in  school  and  considerable  knowledge  of  one  of  the  trades 
taught,  and  are  making  a record  both  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  institution.  One  who  obtained  his  knowledge  of  printing 
in  our  little  office  has  been  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  a 
county  paper  and  made  a success  of  it. 

The  value  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  institution  work  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  every  year.  Those  parents  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  children  admitted  to  the  school  before 
they  are  ten  years  old  should  remember  that  while  so  young  they 
may  gain  something  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  but  they  can 
do  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  learning  a trade.  They  should  be 
able  to  carry  forward  the  duties  of  both  departments  at  the  same 
time,  and  ten  is  quite  as  early  asThey  can  be  expected  to  do  this. 

ADMISSIONS  FOR  1879. 


NAME. 


AGE 


ADMITTED, 


POST  OFFICE. 


COUNTY. 


Becker,  M,  W 

14 

Oct. 

22, 

Betcher,  Emma 

16 

Oct.' 

22, 

Crawford,  Josephine  L. . . 

22 

Nov. 

3, 

Devitt,  James  S 

10 

Oct. 

22, 

Drought,  Ralph  H 

10 

Oct.. 

22, 

Blliott,  Martha  J 

10 

Nov, 

3, 

Oates,  Euvercia  E 

25 

Oct. 

22, 

Holton,  Grant 

10 

Oct. 

22, 

Hm,  William 

12 

Oct. 

30, 

Halverson,  Edward 

17 

Nov. 

18, 

Messerschmidt,  Emma  . . . 

10 

Oct. 

22. 

McComiick,  Budda 

12 

Oct. 

28, 

Miller,  Carl  A 

11 

Nov. 

21, 

Rand,  Joseph 

10 

Oct, 

22, 

Sheridan,  Thomas 

10 

Oct. 

21, 

Streeter,  Jesse  R 

10 

Oct. 

22, 

Splettstoesser,  Charles . . . 

9 

Nov. 

15, 

Wells,  Gertrude 

10 

Oct. 

21, 

Wirth  Herman 

10 

Oct. 

21, 

Cole,  Florence  A • 

22 

Nov. 

10, 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1878 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


Wabasha  . . . 

Carver 

Faribault. . . 
St.  Paul. . . , 
Owatoima . . 
Etter  Station 
Excelsior . . . 

Copa 

Prior  Lake . . 

Aurora 

St.  Paul 


1879 


Winona 


1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 


W atson  . . 
Claremont 
Dexter  . . . 
Montrose, 
St,  Paul . . 


1879 

1879 

1879 


Minneapolis 

Minneapohs  

Minneapolis 


W abasha. 

Carver. 

Rice. 

Ramsey. 

Steele. 

Dakota. 

Hennepin. 

Olmsted. 

Scott. 

Steele. 

Ramsey. 

Winona. 

Chippewa. 

Dodge. 

Mower. 

W right. 

Ramsey. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 

Hennepin. 


20 — males,  11;  females,  9;  average  age,  13. 
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ADMISSIONS  FOB  1880. 


NAME. 


Anderson,  Thea. . . 
Bollinger,  Adolph. 

Cartee,  Mable 

Earn  on,  James 

Field,  Sievert 

Flanagan,  J.  H . . . 

Gage,  Myra 

Glueser,  C.  E.  L . . 

Hoy,  Ella 

Law,  Mary  F 

Mueller,  Martha. . 
Maloney,  Minnie  . . 

Morris,  M.  A 

Meade,  Mary  J 

Oryall,  EllaM 

O’Leaiy,  Janies  H. 

Ochs,  Wilhelm 

Porter,  Maude 

Popkie,  Joseph 

Palmer,  Chester  H . 
Palmer,  Byron  H . . 

Riley,  JohnF 

Rodney,  Mary 

Schreyer,  Herman. 
Ward,  Geo.  R 


AGE 


11 

10 

24 

10 

9 

10 

19 

9 

23 

10 

22 

17 

10 

10 

10 


ADMITTED, 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 


23, 

8, 

23, 

8, 

8, 

9, 

7, 
15, 
21, 

8, 
1, 

7, 

8, 

29, 

7, 

8, 

8, 

29, 

10, 

13, 

7, 

8, 

10, 

7, 


1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1830 

1880 

1880 

1880 


POST  OFPTCE. 


Albert  Lea 

St.  Paul 

Campbell 

Sciota 

Sacred  Heart 

St.  Paul 

Winona 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Stillwater 

New  Ulm 

Fremont 

Medford 

Belle  Plaine 

Winona 

Delano 

New  Ulm 

Amiret 

Faribault 

J anesville 

Austin 

Amiret 

Wabasha 

New  Ulm 

Sauk  Center  . . . 


COUNTY. 


Freeborn. 

Ramsey. 

Wilkin. 

Dakota. 

Renville. 

Ramsey. 

Winona. 

Ramsey, 

Hennepin, 

Washington. 

Brown. 

Winona. 

Steele. 

Scott. 

Winona. 

Wright. 

Brown, 

Lyon. 

Rice. 

Waseca. 

Mower. 

Lyon. 

Wabasha, 

Br..wn. 

Steams. 


25  males.  12;  females,  13;  average  age,  13. 


KE-ADMITTED  IN  1880. 


NAME. 

AGE 

ADMITTED. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY, 

Hodgman,  Leonard  W . . . 
O’Brien,  John 

17 

19 

24 

23 

Sept.  8,  1880 
Sept.  15,  1880 
Sept.  8,  1880 
Sept.  8,  1880 

Red  Wing 

Goodhue. 

Olmsted. 

Fillmore. 

Mower. 

Rochester 

Oleson,  Ole  K. . . 

Rushford 

Schellbach,  H.  L 

Lyle 

age  of  those  admitted  in  1879  and  1880  is  thirteen. 
With  two  exceptions  they  are  very  proper  subjects  and  are  making 
good  progress  m the  duties  assigned  them. 

In  one  family  represented,  there  are  four  congenital  deaf-mute 
c ildren,  two  males  and  two  females.  No  cause  is  assigned,  and 
yet  the  mother  has  quite  imperfect  hearing. 

_ In  another  family  there  are  three  deaf-mutes,  two  boys  and  one 
prl  the  children  of  Irish-German  parents.  The  cause  in  one 

instance  was  a cold  in  the  head  in  infancy;  the  others  are  congen- 
ital  cases.  ° 
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In  another  family  one  became  totally  deaf  by  scarlet  fever,  and 
a brother  partially  so  from  the  same  cause,  while  an  uncle  and 
aunt  and  the  father  have  imperfect  hearing. 

In  another  family  there  is  one  congenital  deaf-mute,  very 
nervous  indeed,  while  a brother  is  partially  deaf  and  partially 
paralyzed,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  strong  medicine  admin- 
istered in  infancy. 

In  another  family  are  two  congenital  deaf-mutes,  one  male  and 
one  female,  children  of  Scotch-American  parents.  No  cause  is 
assigned.  , 

In  the  other  families  represented  there  is  one  deaf-mute  child  in 
each.  The  cause  assigned  varies,  as  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at 
the  tabulated  list  given  on  another  page  of  this  report.  The  same 
list  reveals  the  fact  that  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  or  spotted  fever, 
heads  the  list  of  accidental  causes  of  deafness.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  records  of  this  institution  when  this  disease  has 
appeared  as  a more  prolific  cause  of  deafness  than  scarlet  fever,  or 
any  other  disease.  Usually  about  one  half  are  congenital  cases, 
and  the  rest  accidental,  arising  from  various  causes.  With  the 
prevalence  of  spotted  fever  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  deaf-dumb- 
ness  is  on  the  increase  in  this  State,  and  the  list  of  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb  children — to  be  seen  on  another  page — corroborates 
this  statement. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Department. 


Males  present  as  per  the  16th  annual  report 71 

Females  present  as  per  the  16th  annual  report 36 

Total 107 

Not  present  during  1879 9 

98 

Admitted  in  1879,  males 11 

Admitted  in  1879,  females 9 

— 20 

Total  for  1879 118 

Number  of  males  present  in  1879 78 

Number  of  females  present  in  1879 42 

118 

Not  present  during  1880 13 
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Undergraduates  present  in  1880,  males 67 

“ “ “ “ females 38 

Admitted  in  1880,  males 16 

“ “ females 13 

Total  for  1880 134’ 


Blind  Department. 


Male  pupils  present  as  per  16th  annual  report 12 

Female  pupils  present  as  per  16th  annual  report 9 

Total 21 

Admitted  in  1879,  males 5 

“ “ “ females 3 

Total  for  1879 29 

Number  of  male  pupils  present  in  1879 17 

Number  of  female  pupils  present  in  1879 12 

Total  for  1879 29 

Not  present  during  1880 2 

27 

Undergraduates  present  in  1880,  males 16 

“ “ “ females 11 

Admitted  in  1880,  males 4 

‘‘  “ females 2 

Total  for  1880 33 


NATIONALITY  OF  PUPILS  ADMITTED  DUKING  1879  AND  1880. 


Americans 14 

Irish 11 

German 10 

Norwegian 4 

Canadians 2 

English  Irish 1 

Pole 1 

American  English 1 

Scotch  Swiss 1 

Swede 1 

German  Irish 1 

English 1 

Scotch  American 1 

Total 49 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS  ASSIGNED. 


Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis  (spotted  fever) 15 

Congenital 8 

Scarlet  fever 5 

Brain  fever 10 

Typhoid  fever 3 

Unlmown 1 

Intermittent  fever ' 1 

Teething 1 

Whooping  cough  with  convulsions 1 

Ulceration  of  ears 1 

Paralytic  shock T 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Fever  and  ague 1 

Total 49 


AGE  WHEN  DEAFNESS  OCCURRED. 

Under  one  year 

Between  1 .and  2 years  

“ 2 “ 3 “ 

“ 3 “ 4 “ 

“ 4 “ 5 “ 

“ 5 “ 6 “ 

“ 6 “ 7 “ 

“ 7 “ 8 “ 

“ 8 “ 9 “ 

9 “10  “ 


ANNUAL  ATTENDAVCE. 

Deaf  and  Dumt). 

8 

20 

23 

28 

27 

51 

55 

61 

60 

66... 

86 

104 

110 

103 

101 

107 

118 

134 


Year. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 
1857. 
1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 


16 

8 

3 

11 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

49 


Blind. 


4 

4 

7 

11 

15 
17 

16 
20 
22 
21 
22 
19 
21 
29 
43 
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Averag-e  attendance. 


YEARS  IH  ATTENDANCE  OF  ALL  DISCHARGED  TO  1880. 

In  attendance  one  year p 

two  years i, 

three  years - 

four  years 0 ; ^ 

five  years ^ , 

six  years ’ ^ 

seven  years *'02 

eig-ht  years ' 2 ‘ ► 

4.9  years. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Ill  the  special  educational  work  of  such  an  institution  us  this,  it  is 
a great  loss  to  part  with  tried  and  faithful  teachers  and  officers  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  deaf-mute  children. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  institution  has  sustained  a loss  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  a source  of  pleasure  to  recall  their  devotion  and 
influence  while  in  tlie  employ  of  the  institution.  It  has  always 
leen  the  desire  and  the  purpose  of  the  managers  of  this  school  to 
deaf  fairly  and  as  liberally  as  circumstances  will  permit  with  the 
officers  and  teachers  employed,  and  while  we  regret  the  loss  of  even 
one  who  has  given  evidence  of  devotion  and  success,  still  if  any 
can  really  improve  their  condition  it  is  their  privilege,  if  not  a 
<uty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in  an  honorable, 
manly  way.  and  under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  a pleasure 
though  mingled  ivith  regret,  at  the  loss  sustained,  to  aid  in  such 
advancement.  The  places  made  vacant  have  been  filled  bv  persons 
of  some  experience,  and  they  have  already  given  evidence  ^f  fitness 
toi  thpvork  assigned  them  and  only  need  larger  experience  for 
assured  and  permanent  success.  It  affords  the  superintendent 
peculiar  pleasure  to  say  at  this  writing  that  all  the  officers  and 
Tn  together,  not  only  in  peace  and  harmonv.  but 

with  that  devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  their  respective  departments 
,w  iieh  are  harbingers  of  good  to  these  unfortunate  children  of 
silence  It  is  by  and  through  them  chiefly  that  vou  will  accom- 
plish the  great  and  good  work  of  enlightening  and  amelioratino- 
|the  condition  of  these  children  in  this  world  and  preparing  them 

'mcler  fTod  for  the  next. 

THE  CLASSES. 

^ The  one  hundred  and  eight  pupils  present  at  this  time  are  di- 
idecl  into  s^x  classes,  taught  by  three  gentlemen  and  three  lady 
.eachers^  The  classes  are  graded  according  to  their  intelligence, 

(Vol.  2.) 
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and  are  taught  four  hours  and  a half  each  day  of  the  week,  Satur-  | 
days  and  Sundays  excepted.  Besides  this,  they  are  required  to  A 
study  under  the  supervision  of  a teacher  at  least  one  hour  every 
evening.  On  the  Sabbath  they  attend  a lecture  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  in  turn  the  church  of  their  choice.  In  the  afternoon 
they  are  taught  a Bible  lesson  for  one  hour  by  their  respective 
teachers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  spend  in  reading  or 
social  intercourse.  The  classes  average  larger  than  is  desirable  in 
order  to  make  the  best  progress.  Fifteen  deaf-mute  pupils  is  the 
maximum  for  any  class  where  so  much  of  the  instruction  must 
necessarily  he  given  individually.  The  world  s convention  at 
Milan  last  August  revealed  the  fact  that  where  the  best  work  had 
been  done  the  classes  averaged  from  six  to  eight  pupils.  This  of  f 
course  makes  the  work  of  instruction  very  expensive  and  at  the 
same  time  loses  somewhat  the  attrition  of  mind  called  forth  in  the 
larger  classes.  Twice  that  number  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  the 
enthusiasm  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  is  quite  as  many  as  one 
teacher  can  carry  forward  and  teach  satisfactorily.  When  the 
class  is  crowded  time  is  wasted  by  one  pupil  waiting  for  another, 
and  in  this  way  the  zeal  for  knowledge  and  the  ardor  for  study 
abate,  and  the  whole  class  advances  at  a very  slow  rate,  while  the 
work  of  the  teacher  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  drudgerj4‘ 

VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

In  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  the  merits  and  im-  J 
portance  of  articulation,  in  its  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  were  discussed  quite  at  length,  and  what  was  then  ^ 
and  there  recommended,  has  been  endorsed  and  put  into  practical^, 
operation  during  the  present  term,  and  as  a result,  all  those  chil-.iij 
dren  in  the  institution  who  are  suitable  subjects  for  articulation  | 
and  lip-reading,  have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  . 
under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In  all  the  leading  institu-  | 
tions  in  the  United  States  visible  speech  is  employed  as  the  very  j 
best  method  of  imparting  to  deaf  persons  a knowledge  of  articu- 
late speech.*  “ It  consists  of  a species  of  phonetic  writing 
based  not  upon  sounds,,  but  on  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs 
in  producing  them.  The  characters  of  this  universal  alpha- 
bet reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of  those  organs^in  the  formation 
of  any  sound  which  the  human  mouth  can  utter.” 

In  order  to  teach  visible  speech,  a special  teacher  had  to  be  em- 
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ployed.  Miss  Fanny  Wood  was  selected  to  do  this  work,  and  she 
has  made  a good  beginning.  She  teaches  thirty-three  pupils  in 
all— less  than  one-third.  These  are  divided  into  eight  sub-di- 
visions,  each  division  receiving  her  attention  for  half  an  hour 
daily.  A few  of  these  are  semi-mutes,  and  have  a good  command 
of  language,  but  are  deficient  in  their  pronunciation.  The  sym- 
bols used  are  of  special  service  in  correcting  this.  Only  a few  con- 
genital deaf-mutes  thus  far  have  given  evidence  of  success  in  learn- 
ing articulate  speech,  but  it  is  now  only  three  months  since  this 
method  of  teaching  articulation  was  first  introduced,  and  that  is 
too  short  a time  to  determine  what  can  be  done  either  for  them  or 
the  semi-mutes.  The  results  thus  far  attained  are  very  encour- 
aging, and  this  new  departure  is  timely,  and  will  greatly  facilitate 
instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading. 


First  Class  for  1879-80. 
Taught  by  D.  H.  Carroll. 

Nineteen  pupils— ten  males  and  nine  females. 

First  Class  for  1880-81. 
Taught  by  P.  W.  Downing. 

I Fourteen  pupils— eleven  males  and  three  females. 

Second  Class  for  1879-80. 
Taught  by  P.  W.  Downing. 

Sixteen  pupils— eight  males  and  eight  females. 

I Second  Class  for  1880-81. 

t Taught  by  D.  H.  Carroll, 
j Sixteen  pupils— seven  males  and  nine  females. 

1 Third  Class  for  1879-80. 

j Taught  by  George  Wing, 
j Eighteen  pupils — ten  males  and  eight  females. 

j ^ Third  Class  for  1880-81. 

I Taught  by  George  Wing. 

I Eighteen  pupils— fifteen  males  and  three  females. 
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Fourth  Class  for  1&79-80. 

Taught  by  Isabella  H.  Carroll. 

Seventeen  pnpils — fifteen  males  and  two  females. 

Fourth  Class  for  1880-81. 

Taught  by  Jennie  C.  Cramer. 

Seventeen  pnpils  nine  males  and  eight  females. 

Fifth  Class  for  1879-80. 

Taught  by  Ellen  M.  Franklin. 

Sixteen  pupils—  ten  males  and  six  females. 

Fifth  Class  for  1880-81. 

Taught  by  Ellen  M.  Franklin. 

Twenty-two  pupils — thirteen  males  and  nine  females. 

Si.rth  Class  for  1879-80. 

Taught  b}^  Jennie  C.  Cramer. 

Sixteen  pupils  -ten  males  Jind  six  females. 

Sixth  Class  for  1880-81. 

Taught  by  Mary  King. 

Twenty-two  pupils-  -eleven  males  and  eleven  females. 

Class  in  Articulation. 

During  the  school  year  of  1879-80  the  second  class,  taught  by 
Ik  W.  Downing,  and  graded  with  special  reference  to  ability  to 
speak.  com])rised  the  class  in  articulation.  The  Grerman  method 
by  imitation  was  the  system  then  emjdoyed.  but  for  1880  and  ’81 
visible  s])eech  has  been  adopted. 

Fanny  Wood,  the  teacher,  has  thirty-three  pupils — sixteen  males 
and  seventeen  females,  each  receiving  instruction  half  an  hour 
daily.  This  is  a special  (dass.  the  nieml)ers  of  which  belong  to  the 
regular  sign  classes. 

COURSE  OK  STUDY. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  bust  September,  the  course  of 
study  in  this  institution  was  extended  one  year,  making  the  regu- 
lar cours(‘  .sv>  years,  with  the  privilege  of  two  years  more,  on  the 
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• recommendation  of  tlie  Superintendent,  and  the  approval  thereof 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  extension  was  gi-eatly  needed  in 
order  to  give  more  time  for  the  acquisition  of  language  and  prac- 
tice in  one  of  the  trades  taught.  With  this  extension  of  time 
to  eight  years,  a pupil  attending  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per 
day— as  at  present— five  days  in  the  week  for  thirty-nine  weeks 
each  year,  will  receive  instruction  precisely  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  he  j'ould  during  a six-year  course  of  six  hours  per  day. 
In  other  words,  under  existing  arrangements,  so  far  as  school 
work  proper  is  concerned,  six  years  /rMouf  shops  equal  eight  years 
them . This  is  quite  too  short  a time  for  a deaf-mute  to  obtain 
an  education  and  learn  a trade. 

As  there  are  no  preparatory  schools  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumli  in 
the  State,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  these  children  must,  from  the 
nature  of  their  infirmity,  remain  in  ignorance  while  at  home. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  extend  their  course  in  order  to  give  them 
the  rudiments  of  even  a common  school  education.  It  is  now  well 
established  in  the  minds  of  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  that  years  is  as  short  a time  as  these  children  should  be 
m attendance  upon  school.  This  ivas  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  seventh  convention  of  teachers  and  Superin- 
tendents of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  this  is  about  the  averao-e 
course  adopted  in  our  American  institutions.  Hence  you  mav 
properly  infer  that  your  recent  action  on  this  subject  was  tiniel'v 
jand  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dum'b 
«f  the  State. 

OUTLINE  OF  AN  EIGHT  YEAB  COUKSE. 

Fij'sf  Year. 

■ I 

Teach  the  names  of  common  objects.  The  English  alphabet  is 
I round  in  these  ten  words,  viz.:  Hat,  Box,  Pan.  Glove,  ,Iar,  Quill. 

, ^dz,  Map,  Cow,  Sky. 

) Practice  a large,  bold,  round  hand,  with  a free  use  of  the  arm 
r Master  dactylology,  with  frequent  drill  in  the  proper  position  of 
I he  hand,  and  a free,  clear  use  of  the  fingers. 

Introduce  next  nouns  wdth  adjectives,  and  short  sentences  cou- 

aining  intransitive  verbs.  The  latter  to  be  illustrated  bv  actions 
f^ead  of  signs. 

, After  two  or  three  months  spent  in  this  way,  introduce  Latham's 

I^«®sons  for  Deaf-Mutes,  or,  if  preferred.  Keep’s,  for  the  re- 
lainder  of  the  year. 
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Second  Year. 

Review  and  finish  Latham’s  First  Lessons. 

Commence  Latham’s  Primary  Reader,  or  Keep’s  School  Stories. 
Practice  writing  from  actions,  original  sentences,  and  simple 
letters. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  numbers. 

Penmanship — Spencerian  System,  books  Nos.  I.  an^  II. 

Drawing — Walter  Smith’s  Method.  Manual  for  primary  schools 
with  cards. 

Dr.  Peet’s  Scripture  Lessons. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  his  pupils  have  suitable  books  to 
read.  Encourage  reading  by  giving  lessons  occasionally,  and 
question  them  on  what  they  have  read. 

Third  Year. 

Latham’s  Primary  Reader  for  Deaf-Mutes,  or  Keep’s  School 
Stories. 

Geography — Monteith’s  Primary. 

Arithmetic — Robinson’s  shorter  course,  first  book. 

Peet’s  Scripture  Lessons  continued. 

Read  Charles  Foster's  Story  of  the  Bible. 

Read  Abbott’s  Franconia  Stories. 

Original  compositions  weeklv. 

Penmanship — Spencerian  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 

Drawing — Walter  Smith’s  Method;  Teachers’  Manual  for  Free- 
hand Drawing  in  Primary  Schools;  Cards. 

Write  letters,  stories  from  natural  signs,  and  describe  pictures  i 

occasionallv.  I 

Fourth  Yea)'. 

Latliam's  Primary  Reader  coni])leted,  or  Keep’s  School  Stories. 
Parley's  L^niversal  Histoiy — The  United  States. 

Hart’s  First  Lessons  in  Composition  -Chapters  I.  and  II. 

A ritli luetic —Robinson's  First  Book,  to  page  126;  Robinson’s 
Pudinients  commenced.  | 

Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  completed.  | 

Original  comjiositions  weekly.  | 

White  letters  and  stories  from  natural  signs.  I 

Peiiiiumshi])  Spencerian  Series,  Nos.  V.  and  VI. 

Drawing  Walter  Smith’s  Method. 
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Intermediate  Course — Book  No.  L,  with  Teachers'  Manual  in 
Intermediate  Schools. 

Read  Jacob  Abbott’s  Franconia  Stories,  the  Rollo  Books,  and 
(Tallandet  Scripture  Biographies. 

Fifth  Year. 

Parley’s  Universal  History. 

Swift's  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  I. 

Arithmetic — Robinson’s  Rudiments,  Fractions. 

Hart’s  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  Part  II. 

Original  compositions  weekly. 

Primary  Sunday  School  Lesson  Papers. 

Penmanship — Spencerian  Series,  Nos.  VIL  and  VIII. 

Drawing — Walter  Smith’s  Method. 

Intermediate  Course,  Book  No.  XL,  with  Teachers’  Manual  in 
Intermediate  Schools. 

Read  Abbott's  Franconia  Stories  and  Histories,  and  Foster’s 
Story  of  the  Gospel. 

Geography  to  be  studied  with  history. 

Sixth  Year. 

Parle3’’s  Universal  History. 

Swift's  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  II. 

Arithmetic — Robinson’s  Rudiments  renewed  and  continued. 
Hart’s  First  Lessons,  Part  II.  and  portions  of  Part  III. 

I Colton’s  New  Introductoiy  Geograph^u 
j Penmanship — Spencerian,  Nos.  IX.  and  X. 

I Drawing— Walter  Smith’s  Method. 

! Intermediate  Course.  Book  No.  III.,  with  Teacher’s  Manual  for 
Intermediate  Schools. 

I Primary  Sunday  School  Lesson  Papers. 

Read  Abbott's  Histories,  American  and  Ancient. 

I'  Write  compositions  weekly. 

I Read  and  describe  characters  and  events. 

Seventh  Year. 

i Parley's  Universal  History  completed. 

)“  Colton’s  New  Introductory  Geography. 

I Steele’s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physiology. 

I Hart’s  First  Lessons  in  Composition. 
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Arithmetic — Robinson’s  Rudiments  completed. 

Compositions  or  letters  weekly. 

Penmanship — ^Spencerian  Exercise  Series,  Nos.  XI.  and  XII. 

Drawing — Walter  Smith’s  Method. 

The  Grammar  course,  with  Manual  for  Teachers,  Books  L 
and  II. 

Read  Abbott’s  Histories  and  Biographies. 

Occasional  exercise  in  definitions 

Eighth  Year, 

Berard’s  History  of  England. 

Higginson’s  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States. 

Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Government. 

Eaton's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 

Hart’s  First  Lessons  in  Composition. 

Hart’s  Elementary  Grammar. 

Special  lessons  and  lectures  on  physiology. 

Penmanship — ^Bnsiness  forms,  with  Book-keeping. 

Drawing — Walter  Smith’s  Method. 

The  grammar  course,  with  Manual  tor  Teachers,  Books  Nos.  HL 
and  IV.  Also  drawing  from  objects. 

Original  compositions  weekly. 

Warren’s  Physical  Geography. 

Intermediate  Sunday  School  Lesson  Papers. 

Read  Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  and  Bonner’s  Child’s 
History  of  Rome,  and  Al)bott's  Biographies  continued. 

expla:s:atio2^s. 

This  attempt  to  mark  out  a systematic  eight  year  course  of  study 
for  deaf-mutes  represents,  in  the  main,  just  what  the  pupils  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  in  this  institution.  For  example,  the 
youngest  class  composed  of  pupils  who  entered  school  last  Septem- 
ber are  writing  simple  sentences,  using  an  active  verb  with  an  ob- 
ject and  an  adjective,  while  the  most  advanced  class  every  week  has 
one  or  more  exercises  in  ten  of  the  difierent  branches  specified 
the  studies  of  the  eighth  year.  And  were  it  necessary  a similar 
statement  might  be  given  in  regard  to  other  classes,  hence  it 
may  properly  be  inferred  that  the  above  course  is  not  an  imaginary 
or  ideal  one,  but  rather  a fair  representation  of  the  work  laid  out 
for  the  pupils  in  this  mstitution. 
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A word  of  explanation  is  necessary  here  in  regard  to  tlie  manner 
of  using  any  text  book  whatever  for  deaf-mutes.  If  the  teacher 
or  pupil  looks  upon  a text  book  as  containing  so  many  words, 
phrases  or  sentences  to  be  memorized  and  recited  in  the  class 
room,  and  nothing  more,  it  were  better  for  both  that  they  had  no 
text  book.  The  list  of  books  given  comprises  some  of  the  best 
that  are  now  in  print  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Others 
may  be  found  equally  as  useful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future,  others  will  be  printed  still  more  helpful,  but  as  g^iides  and 
helps  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  these  are  valuable.  Much  more 
depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  the  text  book  used.  There 
are  portions  of  all  the  books  named  that  every  experienced  teacher 
will  find  it  best  to  omit,  unless  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
those  prepared  especially  for  deaf-mutes.  There  are  portions  of 
Hart  s Fiist  Lessons  in  Composition  that  are  invaluable  in  giving' 
the  deaf  and  dumb  a good  idea  of  the  English  language,  aiid  the 
proper  grammatical  construction  of  sentences.  This°book  and 
Robinson’s  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  introduced  as  early  as  the  faurfh  year  and  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  the  course.  Principles,  not  words  nor  long  lines 
of  figuies  are  always  to  be  made  prominent.  For  a language  book 
and  a biief  history  of  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  to  surpass 
Parley’s  Universal  History. 

Penmanship  and  drawing  in  altermiiion,  following  Walter 
SmRh’s  method,  are  mutually  helpful,  and  any  teadier  with 
Smith  s Manual  can  do  good  work  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
special  teacher,  such  as  all  the  larger  institutions  should  have. 
Minnesota  has  not  but  hopes  to  have  some  day. 

The  Sabbath  services  may  very  properly  consist  of  a lecture  in 
the  forenoon,  and  a Sunday  school  session  of  an  hour  in  the  'after- 
noon. 

^ Specnd  pains  should  be  taken  to  get  every  pupil  interested 
m reading.  Begin  early  and  follow  it  late.  Only  a few  suitable  ' 
books  have  been  named. 

INDIGENT  PUPILS. 

In  several  former  reports— particularly  the  fifth  ami  seventh- 
four  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding clothes  and  paying  other  incidental  expenses  of  some  of  the 
lerf  mutes  and  blind  within  the  State  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
:'Chool  to  be  educated.  The  number  of  these  increases  from  year 
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to  year.  Considerable  has  already  been  done  for  this  class,  as  the 
law  establishing  this  institution  evidently  warrants.  But  the 
number  is  becoming  so  large  and  the  expense  so  great  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  expense  in  some  other  way.  You 
would  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  expend  a thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  out  of  the  appropriation,  I fear,  for  this 
purpose. 

In  some  institutions  of  this  kind  a special  appropriation  is  made 
by  the  Legislature;  in  others  it  is  made  a county  charge  and  the 
county  ofiicers  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  these  children;  in 
others  the  board  of  directors,  after  due  notice  from  the  judge  of 
probate,  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  State  treasury  for  the  neces- 
sary aid.  In  some  such  way  provision  should  be  made  for  these 
children  in  Minnesota,  for  the  number  of  uneducated  deaf-mute 
and  blind  children  in  the  State  is  quite  large,  and  every  year  some 
of  them  pass  the  age  when  they  can  be  admitted,  according  to  our 
terms  of  admission. 

The  institution  is  now  in  a condition  to  educate  all  of  this  class 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  reach  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  as  many  of  this  class  as  possible.  By  examining 
the  list  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  and  blind  in  the  State,  as  given 
on  another  page  of  this  report,  you  will  see  there  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  deaf  and  dumb  and  thirty-five  blind  children  within 
the  State  who  have  not,  as  yet,  attended  this  school.  After  making 
all  due  deductions  and  allowances  of  various  kinds,  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind 
children  in  the  State  who  ought  to  ))e  in  attendance  to-day.  How 
is  the  institution  to  reach  them?  Pecuniary  aid  by  the  State,  in 
Illinois,  is  extended  to  over  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  similar  aid  rendered  here  will  bring  many  of  these  neglected 
ones  to  the  institution.  The  sum  needed  would  not  exceed  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  annually  per  pupil,  and  probably  in  some  instances 
half  of  this  would  be  sufficient.  From  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
class  of  children  in  this  State  every  year,  and  I most  respectfully 
and  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  your  careful  attention. 

FEKRl. K-M I N DED  CHILDREN. 

Several  times  during  the  last  fifteen  years  your  attention  haji 
been  called  to  the  imbecile,  or  feeble  minded  children,  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  institution,  or  application  made  for  their  admission. 
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In  the  sixth  and  fifteenth  annual  report  the  condition  and  needs 
of  these  children  are  set  forth  at  some  length  pleading  in  their  be- 
half for  the  fostering  care  and  help  of  the  State.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  task  to  require  parents  to  remove  their  children 
from  this  school  because  they  are  feeble-minded  rather  than  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  duty  to  the  institution  and  to  you,  in  the  proper 
recognition  of  the  law  establishing  this  school,  requires  it. 

To  the  credit  of  the  last  State  legislature,  be  it  said,  a new  depar- 
ture has  been  made  in  regard  to  these  unfortunate  children,  and 
under  your  immediate  care  and  direction. 

The  little  experimental  school  in  Faribault,  which  the  late  Dr. 
Knight — name  of  blessed  memory- — opened  with  so  much  interest 
and  devotion,  and  now  nurtured  by  his  son,  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  these  children  can  be  greatly  improved,  and  it  remains 
for  the  State  to  determine  how  far  this  noble  work  shall  be 
carried.  But  a modification  of  the  law  establishing  this  school  [is 
called  for.  I mean  that  in  reference  to  commitments  or  admis- 
sions. If  children  may  be  sent  from  the  Insane  Asylum  to  the 
Imbecile  School  upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  why  not 
from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  with  the  same  approbation, 
when  the  parents  and  interested  parties  desire  it?  One  little  boy 
this  jast  term  had  to  be  sent  home  from  this  institution,  after  trial, 
who  was  a proper  subject  for  the  Im])ecile  school,  but  notwith- 
standing the  desire  and  urgent  request  of  his  parents  he  could  not 
be  admitted.  The  law  did  not  contemplate  receiving  any  except 
from  the  Insane  Asylum.  I commend  this  subject  to  }^our  careful 
consideration. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

For  school  purposes  the  deaf-mute  pupils  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  are  taught  by  their  respective  teachers  four  hours  and 
a half  in  the  forenoon,  five  days  in  the  week.  For  industrial  pur- 
poses the  same  pupils  are  divided  into  five  squads  or  sections,  and 
are  taught  in  the  several  shops  three  hours  and  a half  six  days  in 
the  week.  All  the  pupils  are  now  employed  in  the  »shops  unless 
excused  for  illness  or  some  other  cause.  Most  of  the  small  boys 
are  at  work  in  the  tailor  shop. 

! In  the  main,  the  shops  are  doing  good  work,  as  may  be  inferred 
^from  the  fact  that  all  of  them  are  engaged  on  custom  work,  and 
have  orders  ahead.  In  a pecuniary  point  .of  view  the  shops  do  not 
. pay,  but,  as  a whole,  there  is  no  loss  sustained.  The  shoe  shop 
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and  tailor  shop  are  somewhat  in  arrears,  bat  tlie  sewing  room,  the 
cooper  shop  and  printing  office  have  each  a small  credit  balance, 
more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  as  will  he  seen  by 
the  statement  elsewhere  given.  The  object  of  the  shops  is  not  to 
make  money,  hut  to  teach  these  children  a useful  trade.  It  is 
fully  expected  to  make  them  pay  running  expenses,  but  the  fluctu- 
ations in  trade  and  prices,  the  prevalence  and  cheapness  of  ma- 
chine work,  the  expense  of  hiring  a good  foreman  for  so  small  a 
number  of  apprentices,  and  the  short  time  they  remain  after  hav- 
ing learned  to  do  good  work,  all  these  circamstances  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay  even  running  expenses.  It  is  a source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  report  that  the  several  foremen  of  the  shops,  and 
the  lady  in  charge  of  the  sewing  room,  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
their  work,  and  the  pupils  also.  They  are  doing  all’  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  under  existing  circumstances.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  term  in  June,  a room  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of 
articles  made  by  the  pupils.  It  was  an  interesting  exhibition,  and 
very  gratifying  to  the  numerous  friends  and  patrons  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  book  accounts  of  the  shops  fail  to  give  you  any  just 
conception  of  the  real  value  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  the  future  of  these  children  is  concerned. 

STEAM  HEATING. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  allude  to  the  practical  results 
realized  by  the  steam  works  introduced  a little  more  than  a year 
ago.  With  the  running  of  the  works  in  general  you  are  already 
more  or  less  familiar,  but  there  are  several  points  that  deserve  more 
than  a passing  notice. 

As  constructed  and  managed  l)y  our  efficient  engineer  the  works 
are  free  from  the  rattling,  hammering,  thumping  noise  that  so 
often  attend  steam  heating.  As  compared  with  the  former  mode 
of  heating  by  hot  air  furnaces  steam  is  niucli  superior.  Consider- 
ing the  cpiality  and  quantity  of  heat,  the  ability  to  hold  and  carry 
the  heat  where  needed;  the  regularity  and  safety  of  it;  the  removal 
of  all  gas,  dust  and  dirt  from  the  l)aildings:  in  fact,  in  all  respects, 
not  excepting  even  expense  of  fuel,  steam  heating,  as  compared 
with  furnaces,  is  much  more  desiralfle. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  valuable  services  rendered  in  the  pump- 
ing of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  water  per 
day;  the  running  of  the  laundiy  works,  whereby  the  services  of 
two.  if  not  three,  employes  are  saved,  and  the  assistance  rendered 
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in  cooking  food  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  and  the 
excellent  provision  now  available  in  case  of  fire;  these  all  combined 
render  the  steam  works  in  their  practical  results  of  great  value  to 
the  institution.  And  T would  respectfully  recommend  that  during 
the  next  season  pipes  be  laid  and  all  the  shops  be  moved  and  heated 
in  the  same  way  except,  perhaps,  the  cooper  shop. 


TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR. 

At  this  time  you  will  very  naturally  inquire,  what  are  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  institution,  and  what  contingent  expenses 
should  be  provided  for?  There  are  several  of  these  to  which  your 
attention  is  respectfully  requested. 

In  the  first  place  you  should  see  that  the  current  expense  fund 
is  increased.  Instruction  and  support  will  be  needed  for  at  least 
one  hundred  mid  fifty  pupils  one  hundred  and  twenty  deaf  and 
dumb  and  thirty  blind  during  the  next  two  years.  This  will  allow 
an  increase  of  less  than  tAventy  pupils  over  and  above  those  now 
present,  Avhen  tAventy-nine  deaf  mutes  mid  six  blind  Avere  admitted 
last  September,  and  we  are  liable  to  have  and  ought  to  expect  an 
mcrease  of  tAvice  that  number  next  fall,  especially  if  pecuniary  aid 
is  extended  to  indigent  pupils  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

Black  boaid  slates  for  four  class  rooms  and  the  chapel  are  greatly 
needed. 

The  present  arrangements  in  the  boys’  wash  room  in  the  base- 
ment are  defective  and  unsuitable.  They  are  simply  long  narroAv 
Avooden  troughs  and  they  waste  more  Avater  than  is  used.  Ten  cast 
iron  wash  basins  are  needed  for  this  purpose. 

School  room  apparatus  for  both  departments  is  needed,  and  the 
library  of  juvenile  books  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  so  long- 
in  use  and  the  best  books  are  so  defective  by  continued  use  that 
they  should  be  replaced  and  ncAv  ones  added.  These  things  are  all 
just  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  institutioji  Avork  as  new  tools  for 
the  shops,  or  ploughs  and  harrows  for  the  farm.  So  much  money 
heretofore  has  been  required  to  erect  and  complete  buildings,  that 
these  minor  wants  have  not  been  properly  supplied.  One  thousand 
dollars  is  absolutely  needed  to  provide  the  things  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  in  hand. 


BMND  DEPARTMENT. 


I he  record  of  this  report  must  of  necessity  be  someAvhat  com- 
icated  from 
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The  record  for  ejich  year  is  as  follows: 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1879,  there  were  in  attendance 
twenty-two  pupils,  of  whom  thirteen  were  males  and  nine  fe- 
males. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1880,  there  were  in  attendance 
twenty-seven  pupils,  of  whom  sixteen  were  males  and  eleven 
females. 

For  the  year  beginning  September,  1880,  there  have  been  in 
attendance  up  to  the  present  date  (Nov.  30)  twenty-four  pupils,  of 
whom  fourteen  are  males,  and  ten  are  females.  Notification  of 
the  intention  of  the  attendance  of  other  pupils  have  been  received, 
which  warrants  the  expectation  that  the  enrollment  for  this  year 
will  show  as  large  a number  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  is  thirty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were 
males  and  fourteen  females. 

The  following  pupils  completed  the  period  of  time  'allotted  for 
remaining  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year; 

Adriella  Lord,  Winnebago  City,  Faribault  county. 

Henry  Brown,  Minneapolis,  Hennepin  county. 

William  Fernholz,  St.  Paul,  Ramsey  county. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  music  teacher  the  ofiicers  of 
this  department  remain  the  same  as  given  in  the  last  report.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  ending,  June,  1879,  Miss  C.  J.  Shipman  re- 
tired from  this  position  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  C.  C.  La  Grave^ 
whose  faithful  labor  during  the  portion  of  a year  in  which  she 
had  previously  held  this  position,  had  recommended  her  for  the 
situation. 

The  school  in  its  several  departments  has  made  as  good  progress 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  difiiculties  under 
which  even  the  educated  blind  labor  must  always  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  seeing  of  the  same  degree 
of  development.  This  disadvantage  is  much  more  marked  in  the 
uneducated  blind.  Pupils  not  unfrequently  come  into  the  school 
who  have  not  learned  to  dress  themselves,  to  move  about  unaided, 
or  to  feed  themselves  with  any  degree  of  tidiness.  And  even 
where  such  degrees  of  helplessness  do  not  appear,  there  are  many 
defects  of  habit  to  correct,  and  many  new  ideas  to  impart  that  may 
safely  be  left  for  the  seeing  child  to  pick  up  by  observation,  but 
which  must  be  patiently  taught  the  blind  child.  The  institution 
must  be  both  home  and  school  to  the  blind  child,  and  the  teacher 
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has,  in  addition  to  the  task  of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
I seeking  to  inspire  a love  for  intellectual  truth,  the  often  more 
tedious  and  difficult  task  of  instilling  those  habits  of  order  and 
neatness,  regularity  and  industry,  which  have  too  often  heenneo'- 
lected. 

In  some  cases,  happily  exceptional,  a comparatively  low  de- 
pee  of  intellectual  ability  has  added  to  these  difficulties.  Labor- 
ing under  such  disadvantages  and  beginning  school  life  at  later 
age  than  the  seeing,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  blind 
would  make  as  rapid  progress  as  the  seeing  of  a corresponding 
degree  of  natural  ability,  yet  much  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
improvement  in  several  cases  calls  for  special  commendation. 

The  variety  of  occupation  in  school  room,  music  room  and  shop 
offers  a grateful  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  which  might  other- 
wise prevail,  and  has  largely  conduced  to  secure  the  freshness  of 
interest  which  has  almost  without  exception  characterized  the 
school. 

Peace  and  harmony  in  the  varied  relations  of  officers  and  pupils 
have  very  generally  prevailed  and  the  school  has  correspondingly 
profited. 

Classes  have  been  maintained  in  all  of  the  branches  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  and  in  addition  to  these  point- writing  and  the 
use  of  the  type  writer  have  been  taught.  In  the  use  of  this  latter 
instrument  several  of  the  pupils  have  become  proficient.  A con- 
'siderable  proportion  of  the  letters  which  go  out  from  the  institu- 
dion  are  written  upon, it  by  them,  and  the  advantage  of  practice  in 
I composition  by  the  pupils  in  doing  their  own  writing  would  alone 
have  warranted  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  instruments  aside  from 
the  important  fact  that  they  are  coming  extensively  into  use 
among  the  adult  blind,  and  hence  a knowledge  of  their  use  is  fast 
becoming  an  essential  part  of  a blind  man’s  education. 

The  generous  appropriation  of  $250,000  by  Congress  as  an  ^ 
endowment  fund  for  the  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  ^ 
blind  has  already  furnished  us,  free  of  expense  to  the  state,  dis- 
isected  maps  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  valued  at  $115,  and 
books  and  minor  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  38.41,  making  a 
total  of  $153.41.  Of  these  maps  the  late  Dr.  Howe  has  said: 
They^  are  the  best  dissected  maps  of  physical  geography  ever 
made.”  The  endowment  fund  will  secure  to  the  institution  from 
irear  to  year  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  valuable  material  for 
ise  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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The  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
especially  due  to  the  senators  and  representatives  to  congress  from 
Minnesota,  who  steadily  and  heartily  supported  the  bill,  by  which 
this  appropriation  was  secured  through  its  long  and  precarious 
career  through  congress. 

In  the  music  department  good  work  has  been  done.  There 
have  been  added  to  our  orchestral  instruments  an  excellent 
clarionet  and  a cornet,  and  we  now  stand  greatly  in  need  of  another 
piano.  Of  the  two  in  use  one  has  served  the  institution  thirteen 
years,  and  the  other  seven  years,  and  neither  of  them  can  now  Ije 
kept  in  a condition  to  do  full  justice  to  the  abilities  of  our 
advanced  pupils. 

For  a long  time  the  need  has  been  felt  of  some  opportunity  for 
the  industrial  education  of  our  blind  pupils,  and  the  hope  has  often 
been  expressed  in  these  reports  that  circumstances  might  warrant 
some  movement  in  this  direction,  but  owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  blind  in  attendance  little  has  heretofore  been  done. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  of  1879-80  an  effort  was 
made  to  demonstrate  what  might  be  done  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  education.  Some  broom  machinery  was  purchased  and 
set  up  in  a small  room  in  the  institution  building,  and  a beginning 
was  made  at  broom  making.  One  of  the  older  pupils.  Michael 
Schneck.  who  had  learned  the  trade  while  in  attendance  at  another 
institution,  took  charge  of  the  instruction,  and  a very  few  weeks 
sufficed  to  show  the  entire  practicabilit}’  of  the  undertaking.  A 
shop  was  erected  and  the  Avork  has  gone  steadily  forward.  A large 
number  of  brooms  of  good  quality  have  been  made  and  have  found 
a readA^  sale. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a shop  Avhich  must  l)e  operated 
largely  l)y  untrained  boys,  and  in  AAdiich  the  margin  of  waste  must 
in  consequence  be  greater  than  elseAAdiere,  Avillbe  n self-supporting 
institution.  This  is  not  expected  in  any  other  branch  of  education 
and  it  should  not  be  looked  for  here.  And.  beginning  as  Ave  did. 
with  no  trained  Avorkmen.  and  Avith  no  experience  in  the  purchase 
of  material,  the  difficulties  have  the  ])ast  year  been  greater  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  hereafter.  Vet  laboring  under  all  these  chs- 
advantag(‘s  the  shop  account  Avill  compare  very  favorably  AAutli 
the  slioAving  of  tin*  many  larger  and  older  institutions. 

A limited  amount  of  cane  seating  has  l)een  done,  but  oAving  to 
the  small  demand  for  this  kind  of  AVork  we  haA^e  hardly  more  than 
k(‘pt  our  ])upils  in  ])ractice. 

The  work  of  the  girls  has  continued  in  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
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fore.  Several  of  the  older  girls  have  learned  to  manage  the  sewing 
machine  with  readiness.  Hand  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting  and 
some  simple  kinds  of  fancy  work  have  been  taught  and  practice  in 
some  kinds  of  housework  has  been  kept  up. 

An  hour  a day  has  been  devoted  to  the  making  of  ornamental 
beadwork  under  the  charge  of  two  of  the  older  girls.  All  of  the 
girls  and  the  smaller  boys  engage  in  this.  While  the  work  itself 
is  perhaps  of  little  value  as  a means  of  gaining  a livelihood,  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  training  the  unused  and  nervous 
fingers,  cultivates  the  sense  of  touch,  and  with  the  beginners  is 
valuable  as  counting  practice,  of  which  some  had  not  before  com- 
ing to  school  the  faintest  idea. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  an  improvement  upon  any  previous  record.  The  attendance 
has  been  greater  than  ever  before.  The  zeal  and  faithfulness  in 
work,  and  the  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  discipline  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  advantages  for 
thorough  instruction  in  the  intellectual,  industrial  and  musical 
departments  were  never  so  good. 

J.  J.  DOW, 
Principal. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

One  very  pleasant  feature  of  institution  work  for  several  years 
past  has  been  the  kindly  manner  in  which  friends  have  remembered 
the  pupils,  especially  during  the  holidays,  and  the  aid  rendered 
in  making  Christmas  a happy  time  to  all  in  the  school.  In  this 
respect  the  citizens  of  F aribault,  who  have  so  often  and  so  thought- 
fully made  the  children  happy,  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice, 
and  the  same  is  true  also  of  those  kind  friends  in  other  places, 
notably  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  who  have  so  generouly  aided 
the  children  and  given  the  surest  evidence  of  their  hearty  good 
will.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to  record  both  their  names  and  their 
gifts,  but,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some,  they  are  all 
omitted,  except  to  say  that  whether  as  director,  patron  or  benefac- 
tor, the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  State  never  had  a truer  or  firmer 
friend  than  the  late  Horace  Thompson  of  St.  Paul. 

The  officers  and  teachers  desire  to  extend  their  sincere  thanks  to 
the  managers  and  employes  of  the  different  railroads  in  the  State 
for  the  aid  rendered  and  the  kind  attention  shown  to  the  pupils  of 
this  institution  while  passing  to  and  fro  during  the  past  two  years. 

25  (Yol.  2.) 
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Also,  to  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  who  have- 
exchanged  with  the  Mute’s  Companion  and  thereby  increased  the 
attractions  of  our  reading  room.  A list  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  report. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  two  years  under  review  mark  a period  of  substantial  growth 
and  prosperity  to  this  institution  committed  to  your  direction  and 
supervision.  During  that  time  the  main  building  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  a shop  for  the  blind,  have  been  completed,  furnished 
and  occupied,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  work  to  be  done  for 
the  State. 

The  intellectual  and  industrial  work  has  been  in  good  hands  and 
faithfully  prosecuted. 

The  pupils  have  been  in  the  main  obedient,  studious  and  indus- 
trious. Not  one  has  been  suspended  or  expelled.  It  has  been  a 
time  not  only  of  peace  and  harmony,  but  also  ot  diligent  applica- 
tion and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

The  matrons,  by  their  long  experience  and  conscientious  fidelity, 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  harmony  and  efficiency 
of  the  household.  I desire  to  commend  them,  and  all  the  officers 
employed,  to  you  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  State  institution.  I desire  here  to  record  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  them  for  their  promptness  and  fidelity  and 
in  meeting  the  various  duties  assigned  them.  So  long  as  tried,  true 
and  trustworthy  officers  are  employed  in  this  institution,  and  wis- 
dom, integrity,  and  a conscientious  execution  of  trusts  imposed^ 
mark  your  administration  as  in  the  past,  so  long  the  public  may 
expect  a good  report  of  the  work  done  here,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  of  the  State  will  have  occasion  to  rejoice  in  view  of  the 
good  realized  at  your  hands. 

Thanking  you,  each  and  all  of  you,  for  the  support  and  co-oper- 
ation so  courteously  extended  to  me  in  the  past,  and  trusting  that 
oneness  of  aim  and  unity  of  purpose  will  ever  mark  your  delibera- 
tions, and  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  noble  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  Minnesota,  T enter  upon  the  duties  before 
me  in  hope. 

Faribault,  Dec.  1880. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  NOYES, 
Superintendent. 
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A List  of  the  UNEDUCATED  DEAF  and  DUMB,  and  BLIND, 
CHILDREN  in  the  State,  ^^who  have  not  attended  the  School 
in  Farihaidtf  Required  hj  the  Statutes  of  Minnesota. 


NAME. 

w 

o 

<5 

CONDITION. 

rOST-OFFICE. 

Ackman,  Edward  A . . . . 

17 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Kirkhoven 

Anderson,  Mary 

11 

“ 

Georgeville 

Ballard.  Bertha 

14 

“ 

Jackson 

Bover,  Lizzie 

11 

Worthington  . . . 

Brown,  Carrie  V 

24 

Eyota 

Burghardt,  Ida 

17 

“ 

Stillwater 

Branch,  Catharine 

19 

Luxemburg 

Bonnell,  Adelbert 

’ 23 

Lake  City 

Bessinger, 

11 

Albert  liPa. 

Carver.  Ralph 

8 

Philips 

Carrifield,  Master 

Minnetrista 

Carr,  Anna 

18 

( i 

Minnetonka 

Christianson,  Peter 

Clarks  Grove.. 

Clark,  John 

17 

St.  Paul.. 

Corr,  Anson 

20 

MenVlen. . 

Coleman,  Laura 

13 

i 

Sbakopee 

Craig,  J.  C ! 

22 

i 

Warren 

Craven,  Joseph 

StlllwatiPr 

Cunningham,  Miss i 

Green  Isle 

Christopheson,  Paul. ...  I 

Branflon 

Casey,  John i 

11 

Newiy 

Crump,  Elizabeth 1 

16 

Northfield 

Coppellmann,  Minnie. . .j 

16 

St.  Peter 

Cooper.  Lillv 

15 

a 

Worthington  . . . 

Dam,  Warren i 

13 

Clark’s  Grove.. 

Diabler,  George ! 

15 

“ I 

Danville 

Deaf  and  dumb  girl 

13 

“ 

Canby 

Deinhart,  Z 

25 

“ 

Frazee  City 

Dixon.  Leslie | 

10 

Canby 

Dolke,  Bertha 

16 

u 

Hokah 

Duffv,  John 

10 

Doncrlas 

Engler,  Emma 

17 

( > 

Chaska 

Engle,  John  P 

27 

u 

Owatrmna 

Edwards,  Win.  P 

12 

Hennepin 

Ekberg,  Albert 

10 

liitchfiplrl 

Erick.son,  Erick 

20 

Cokato  Lake . . . 

Falk,  Ettith 

13 

Oflpssa. 

Field.  Miss 

9 

u 

St  Pan! 

Fischback,  Frank  J 

9 

“ 

Cold  Springs. . . 

Flynn,  Peter 

9 

Fovpstvillp 

F oggerts . Catharine 

18 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Vernon  Center.. 

COUNTY. 


Kandiyohi. 
I Jackson, 
i Nobles. 


Hennepin. 


j Sibley. 


Yellow  Med. 

Becker. 

Yellow  Med. 

Houston. 

Olmsted. 

Carver. 

Steele. 

Hennepin. 

Meeker. 

Wright. 

Big  Stone. 
Ramsey. 
Steams. 
Fillmore. 
Blue  Earth. 


1 
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List  of  Uneducated  Deaf-Mutes^  and  Blind. — Continued. 


NAME. 

AGE. 

CONDITION. 

POST-OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Ur^ink,  ATflstftr 

12 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

St.  Peter 

Nicollet. 

Fuller,  A 

19 

Walnut  Station. 

Redwood. 

Guttermson,  Thomas... 

22 

“ 

Walnut  Lake. . . 

Faribault. 

Gnskri,,  Robert; ' 

18 

‘ ‘ 

St.  Peter 

Nicollet. 

Gnlhv’fl.n risen,  Frerl . . 

Wilton 

W aseca. 

G reen  wood . F ran  k 

13 

44 

Jackson 

Jackson. 

Gran,  Adeline 

10 

Elk  Lake 

Grant. 

Gebarth,  

18 

, “ 

Lake  Henry 

Steams. 

Griffin,  James 

11 

“ 

E.  Alinneapolis . 

Hennepin. 

Hare,  IVraster 

15 

Houston 

Houston. 

Hea  eoek , 1 1 o wel  1 

22 

■ 44 

Austin 

Mower. 

Helg'erson,  Miss 

12 

Sacred  Heart. . . 

Renville. 

Heffermeir , Soph’  a 

21 

“ 

Red  Stone 

Nicollet. 

Henry.  Fha.rlea 

8 

“ 

Ayr 

Goodhue. 

Holly,  Alary 

11 

Granite  Falls. . . 

Yellow  Med. 

Heindriebs,  F 

13 

c c 

Plainview 

Wabasha. 

Fillmore. 

Hebeg,  John  C 

14 

Granger 

Holton,  F;dward 

14 

Elgin 

W abasha. 

Huber ty,  Henry 

12 

“ 

Rollingstone .... 

Winona. 

Prior  Lake 

Scott. 

Ha.sset  ATa.ry  ... 

15 

44 

Alden  

Freeborn. 

Ho  wit  Robert  . 

16 

44 

Northfield 

Rice. 

Jackson,  Carrie 

21 

44 

Rocky  Run 

AIcLeod. 

Johnson,  Ibert 

18 

4 . 

Havana 

Steele. 

Kaffier,  Annie 

27 

<4 

Rocky  Run 

McLeod. 

Kiffinever,  Anna 

12 

“ 

St.  Augusta 

Stearns. 

Fla.ge,  Frederick 

20 

“ 

Winona 

Winona. 

F oeford , .T  obn 

19 

44 

Centre 

Pope.j 

Pope. 

Watonwan. 

Foeford  .Tnba, 

21 

44 

Centre 

Kennelly,  Mary 

11 

“ 

Aladelia 

T,a  Plant  Fllen 

11 

Evota 

Olmsted. 

T/ayi'^lO'n  Alary  . . 

21 

44 

Winona 

Winona. 

Lajord,  Mary 

11 

“ 

Holden 

Goodhue. 

Jiyocb  Mary  A 

14 

44 

Princeton 

Mille  Lacs. 

Tiyon,  Grace 

10 

44 

Rochester 

Olmsted. 

TiCe  .lobn 

7 

4 4 

Houston 

Houston. 

T .arson,  Mina. 

15 

4 4 

Canby 

Canby. 

Chippewa. 

Man,  Mary  Olson 

12 

“ 

Montevideo 

Marsh,  Samuel 

14 

“ 

Marine  Mills . . . 

Washington. 

McLaughlin,  Josephine. 

16 

4 4 

Round  Prairie. . 

Todd. 

Aliller,  Chas.  A 

Meehan,  Anthony,  jr. . . 

12 

4 4 

Faxon 

Sibley. 

1 leaf  and  dumb  child . . . 

“ 

Lake  City 

Wabasha. 

Murphy,  

ATnllpr  Revtba. 

15 

“ 

Red  Wing 

Winona 

Goodhue. 

Winona.^ 

Anoka. 

ATnller,  Fred 

4 4 

Oak  Springs 

AVinona 

Mnrpby  Tboma.s 

19 

44 

Houston. 

Gbristina. 

16 

44 

Jackson 

Jackson. 

lVTf\n« field  Gba.rles 

5 

44 

Alankato 

Blue  Earth. 

Ma.nley,  Master 

44 

Rushford 

Fillmore. 

Matson,  Carin 

9 

“ 

Waverly  Mills. . 

Wrigh* 

N j^.gl  e M a.ster 

18 

44 

Dresbach 

Winona. 

Ha.gle,  FJbe 

14 

44 

Dresbach 

Winona. 

Nagel,  Joseph 

18 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Winona 

Winona. 
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List  of  Uneducated  Deaf-Mutes^  and  Blind. — Continued. 


NAME. 

AGE. 

CONDITION. 

POST-OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Nelson,  Hemy,  jr 

13 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Albert  Lea 

Freeborn. 

Nelson,  P 

“ 

Willmar 

i Kandiyohi. 

Norton,  Dmma, 

7 

Drvden 

Isibley. 

Olson,  Halver 

27 

Rushford 

i Fillmore. 

9 

Aspeland 

Gocdhue. 

Paulson,  Steen 

16 

“ 

Wanamingo  . . . 

Goodhue. 

Peterson,  Eva 

20 

“ 

Montevideo 

Cliippewa. 

Peterson,  Pauline 

14 

Warner 

Kandiyohi . 

Pfanstile,  William 

22 

St.  Paul 

Ramsey. 

Pierce,  Lukens  M 

21 

“ 

LeRoy  Station . . 

Mower. 

Plattner,  .John 

Delano 

1 

rt- 

Poppitz,  Master 

17 

“ 

Oberles  Corners. 

Carver. 

Purcell,  P 

20 

“ 

Clontarf 

Swift. 

Pulkz,  Josephine ' 

22 

Roseville 

Kandiyohi. 

Peterson,  0 

17 

Waverly  Mills. . 

AVright. 

Patenaude,  Mary  A 

10 

“ 

Red  Lake  Falls . 

Polk. 

Pandall,  Hanna,.  . 

24 

Lenora 

Fillmore. 

Randall,  John 

14 

a 

Lenora 

Fillmore. 

Randall,  Ellen  J 

20 

LeRoy 

Moore. 

Robb,  Mi^s 

9 

Winona ! 

Winona. 

Roasberg-,  Johnny 

9 

“ 

Albert  Lea. . ... . 

Freeborn.. 

Ryan,  James  W 

9 

•Fountain 

Fillmore. 

Sehlisher,  . . 

23 

Loreuo 

i Brown. 

Scharnier.  Ida 

14 

Green  Isle 

Sibley. 

Smith,  Eva 

11 

it 

Alden 

Freeborn.. 

Shadnier,  Archie 

! 13 

,tt 

Arlington 

Sibley. 

Sanborn,  Mmnie  W . . . . | 

13 

“ 

Litchfield 

Meelcer. 

Schott,  Henry 

11 

“ i 

Stockton 

Vvinona.. 

Scott,  Laurena 

25 

t t 

Litchfield 

Benton. 

Smith,  Verne 

5 

‘‘ 

V erndale 

Wadena. 

Simon,  Albert 

18 

1 

Jackson 

Jackson. 

Solberg,  Christian 

12 

Northfield  ...  . 

Rice. 

Solberg.  Andrew.. 

6 

Northfielcl 

Rice. 

Thorson,  Olina 

25 

Gilchrist 

Pope. 

Thorbes,  Katie 

9 

i 

^Xinii.0iskci, 

Wabasha. 

Valder.  H.  H 

Alewbnrgh..  . 

Fillmore. 

Wilkins,  Miss 

ie 

i 

Sauk  Center. . . . 

Stearns.. 

Wade,  E.  Mary 

16 

Sauk  Center. . . . 

Stearns. 

Walker,  Mary 

15 

“ 

Princeton 

Mi  lie  Lacs., 

Waldron,  Myrtin 

6 

tt 

Rochester 

Olmsted. 

Westbrod,  Emma 

10 

Elizabethtown . . 

Otter  Tail. 

Weymouth,  Allen 

18 

Madelia 

Watonwan.. 

Whalen,  Joseph. ....... 

22 

St.  Paul 

Ramsey. 

Williams,  Theresa 

22 

.t 

Alexandria . . 

Douglas. 

Wilson,  Mary 

.i 

Geneva, 

Freeborn. 

Wilson,  Alvira 

10 

Rirj’I.ake 

Sherburne. 

W ood , W alter 

14 

li 

Warren  .... 

Alarshall. 

Whittemore,  Herbert. . . 

7 

Sandiago 

Sherburne. 

Whittemore,  Evie 

13 

San  di  ago 

1 Sherburne. 

Yerkins*  Henry 

8 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Lake  City 

i AV  abasha. 

Number  of  uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb 


144 
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LIST  OF  UNEDUCATED  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STATE. 


NAME. 

AGE. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Allen,  Wesley 

20 

' 

Utica ! 

Winona. 

Arnett,  Elizabeth 

16 

Beaver  Falls 

Remdlle. 

Backman,  Hammon 

Castle  Rock ^ 

Dakota. 

Bakkin,  H.  K 

14 

V emon 

Dodge. 

Dakota. 

Batting,  Albert 

16 

Lakeville 

Banks 

13 

Windom 

Cottonwood. 

Bennett 

14 

Farmington 

Dakota. 

Barstadt,  Evan 

15 

Shell  Rock 

Freeborn. 

Calverly,  Edwin 

11 

Duluth 

'St.  Louis. 

Cashman,  Mary 

19 

Geneva  

Freeborn. 

Case,  Maud 

12 

Dodge  Center 

Dodge. 

Hennepin. 

Fillmore 

Chowan,  Alva 

14 

Minnetonka 

Freder,  Nora 

10 

Kedron 

Fangstadt,  S.  P 

! 6 

Mountain  Lake 

Cottonwood. 

Hall,  Job 

1 

Luverne 

Rock. 

Honda,  Albert 

12 

Grand  Meadow 

Mower. 

Holenhans,  Fred 

20 

Faribault 

Rice. 

Hyssell 

Pirkwirk.  ... 

Winona. 

Hyssell 

Pifkwirk. . 

'Winona. 

Johnson,  Isabella 

17 

Hazlewood 

iRice. 

Kusche.  Wm 

13 

Kelso 

Sibley. 

Winona. 

Lewis,  Marv 

14 

Lewiston 

Myers,  Marv 

Murphy,  Joseph 

19 

Minneapolis 

1 Hennepin. 

7 

Janesville 

iWaseca. 

Newell,  Ellen 

14 

'Murray. 

Nelson,  Nils 

20 

Gilchrist 

1 Pope. 
Freeborn. 

Oleson,  Edwin 

18 

Shell  Rock 

Phillips,  T.  T.. . 

' 19 

Sibley 

Sibley. 

Perkins,  Marv  A 

; 24 

Austin 

Mower. 

Perry,  Minnie 

V erndale 

Wadena. 

Quigley,  William 

i 15 

Glencoe 

McLeod. 

Ross,  Sarah 

10 

Austin 

Mower. 

Schill 

1 14 

St  A n o-n  sta, 

Stearns. 

Th  orn  p 

' 6 

St  Fran  pis 

A-iioka 

Whipple,  Viola 

i 10 

Minnetonka 

Hennepin. 

Number  of  uneducated  blind 36 

Number  of  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb 144 


Total  of  both  classes 


180 
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PUPILS  IN  THE  DEAF-MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


NAME. 


AUen,  George  H 

Anderson,  Thea 

Becker,  F.  J 

Becker,  Margaret 

Benz,  A.  E 

Beltz,  Fred 

Betcher,  Emma 

Berg,  Axel  J 

Bergwall,  SigridiB 

Bollinger,  Adolph 

Bjorlee,  Syver  E 

Bjorlee,  Johan 

Bossard,  Daniel  S 

Braf,  Frank  M 

Brachtner,  Mary 

Brusletten,  Betsey 

Brower,  W alter  C 

Bushmann,  Louis 

Burgett,  John  W 

Cartee,  Mabel 

Cooper  Leonard  L 

Corteau,  Z,  Elmina 

Cloutier,  Ellen  M i 

Crawford,  Josie  E | 

Cole,  Florence  A | 

Dehlef , George  J 

Devitt,  James  I 

Dodge,  Charles  H.  H 

Doyle,  Clara  A 

Dougherty,  George j 

Dougherty,  Eliakim  H. . . 

Drought,  Ralph  H 

Eamon,  James 

Elliott,  Martha 

Erickson,  Anna j 

Fihatrault,  Joseph ; 

Field,  Sievart j 

Flanagan,  James  H j 

Frick,  Bertha j 

Gates,  Euvercia 

Gage,  Theron  T | 

Gage,  Mira i 

Glueser,  K.  E.  L | 

Graham,  Maiy  E ! 

Griffin,  John  E I 

Gunderson,  Ole I 

Gunderson,  Edward ! 

Halvorson,  Edward I 

Halvorson,  Julia j 

Hanson,  Pauline  0 

Hanson,  Olof j 

Hanson,  John 

Hartnagel,  Arthur  E 

Henderson,  George  V 

Hni,  William 

Hodgman,  Leonard  W . . . 


AGE 


ADMITTED. 


POST  OFFICE. 


COUNTY. 


15 

16 
17 

15 

16 

15 
17 

16 

14 
12 
12 

15 

16 

19 
16 
26 
27 

20 
19 
17 
17 
13 
21 
22 
22 


Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


17  Sept. 
11  Oct. 


13 

18 

16 

16 

12 

10 

11 

16 

17 

20 

10 

17 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


25 


Oct. 


20 

10 

10 

15 
18 
18 

16 

17 

18 
21 
18 
12 
21 
13 
13 
17 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


25,  1873 
29,  1880 
13,  1876 
22,  1879 

20,  1874 

8,  1875 

22,  1879 

9,  1874 
12,  1876 

8,  1880 
12,  1878 
12,  1878 
9,  1874 
12,  1873 
25,  1877 
9,  1874 
12,  1877 

12,  1872 

13,  1876 

23,  1880 

21,  1873 
12,  1877 

10,  1873 
3,  1879 

10,  1880 

11,  1873 

22,  1879 

12,  1877 
9,  1874 
9,  1874 

15,  1877 
22,  1879 

8,  1880 
3,  1879 
9,  1874 

16,  1872 
8,  1880 
9,  1880 
8,  1875 

22,  1879 

23,  1873 

7,  1880 
15,  1880 

8,  1875 
8,  1872 

13,  1873 
13,  1873 

17,  1879 
12,  1872 
12,  1877 
22,  1878 
11,  1878 

29,  1873 
2,  1878 

30,  1879 


Chatneld 

Albert  Lea 

Wabasha 

Wabasha 

Delano 

Jordan 

Carver , . . 

Red  Wing 

Stark 

St.  Paul 

Albert  Lea 

Albert  Lea 

Eagle  Lake. . . . 

Stark 

St.  James 

Kenyon 

Little  Sauk. . . . 

St.  Paul 

Island  Lake. . . . 

Campbell 

Dover 

St.  Paul 

Reeky  Run. . . . 

Faribault 

Minneapolis .... 

St.  Paul 

St.  Paul , . . . . 

Spring  Valley. . . . 

Victor 

F ountain 

Bethel 

Owatonna 

Sciota 

Etter  Station 

Spencer  Brook .... 

Faribault 

Sacred  Heart 

St.  Paul 

W atertown 

Excelsior 

Winona 

Winona 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

Madelia 

Morristown 

Morristown 

Aurora 

Willmar 

Morris 

Willmar 

Rushford 

St.  Paul 

Faribault 

Prior  Lake 


8,  1880  Red  Wine 


Fillmore. 

Freeborn. 

Wabasha. 

Wabasha. 

Wright. 

Scott. 

Carver. 

Goodhue. 

Chisago. 

Ramsey. 

Freeborn. 

Freeborn. 

Blue  Earth. 

Chisago. 

Watonwan. 

Goodhue. 

Todd. 

Ramsey. 

Lyon. 

Wilkin. 

Olmsted. 

Ramsey. 

McLeod. 

Rice. 

Hennepin. 

! Ramsey. 
iRamsey. 

I Fillmore. 

IWright. 

‘Fillmore. 

i Anoka. 

'Steele. 

j Dakota. 

[Dakota. 

[Isanti. 

jRice. 

! Renville. 

Ramsey. 

Carver. 

Hennepin. 

Winona. 

Winona. 

j Ramsey. 

Hennepin. 

Watonwan. 

Rice. 

Rice. 

Steele. 

Kandiyohi. 

Stevens. 

Kandiyohi. 

Fillmore. 

Ramsey. 

Rice. 

. Scott. 

, Goodhue. 
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PUPILS  IN  THE  DEAF-MUTE  DEPARTMENT— Contimied. 


NAME. 


Holton,  Grant 

Houde,  Mary  E 

Hoy,  Pllla 

Hauenstein,  Robert.... 

Hoyt,  Martha 

Johnson,  David  E 

Johnson,  Martha  M 

Johnson,  Sarah  G 

Kuske,  Robert 

Lang,  Daniel  W 

Larson,  Lars 

Law,  Mary  F 

Le  Fevre,  Leon 

Leithner,  Frank 

Lifquist,  Olof 

Miller,  Carl  A 

Madden,  Emma 

Maloney,  Minnie 

McCormick,  Budda 

McKay,  James  D 

Meade,  Maggie 

Meade,  James 

Meade,  John 

Meade,  Mary  Jane 

Messerschmidt,  Emma. 

Moras,  Mary  A 

Mueller,  Martha. 

Morton,  Caleb  A 

Neeser,  Gottleib 

Neumann,  August 

Norling,  Olof 

Ochs,  Wilhelm 

Olson,  Ole  K 

Olson,  John  E 

O’Brien,  John 

O’Learv,  James  H 

Oryall,^Ettia  M 

Palmer,  Byron  H 

Palmer,  Chester  A 

Peacha,  Philip 

Peterson.  Emily 

Pfeifer,  Maria 

Popkie,  Joseph 

Porter,  Maude 

Rand,  Mary  E 

Rand,  Joseph  B 

Riley,  John  F 

Rodney,  Mary  E 

Ryan,  Michael 

Sachs,  Anna 

Sachs,  Sophia 

Salonick,  Julia 

Schwirtz,  John 

Schroeder,  Anthony. . . . 
Schreyer,  Hermann.... 
Schellbach.  H.  L 


11 

14 
13 
18 
18 

15 

16 
16 
18 
16 
26 
10 
16 

15 
18 
12 

16 
10 
13 
13 

17 
16 

13 
10 
10 
24 
'12 
21 
15 

23 
21 

19 

24 
15 

20 
10 
10 
22 
10 
15 

18 
20 
23 
10 
12 
10 
17 
10 
19 
21 
17 
19 

14 
13 
10 
2-’> 


ADMITTED. 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sejjt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


22, 

28, 

27, 
26, 

28, 
15. 

24, 
11, 
26, 

1, 

21, 

18, 

27, 
13, 
12, 
21, 

9, 

^ 5 

28, 
3, 
9, 

9, 
26, 
29, 
22, 

8, 

1, 

25, 
24, 
12, 

10, 
8, 
9, 

12, 

<), 

8, 

n 

i , 

7, 
13, 
12, 
18, 
29, 
10, 

29, 
11, 
22, 

8, 
10, 
12, 

9, 

9, 

30. 
13, 
12, 

7, 

8, 


1879 
1876 

1880 
1872 

1872 

1875 

1876 

1878 

1874 
1876 

1875 
1880 

1873 

1876 

1876 

1879 
1873 

1880 
1879 

1877 
1873 
1873 


POST  OFFICE. 


Corra Olmsted. 

St.  Paul Ramsey. 

Minneapolis Hennepin. 

NewUlm Brown. 

Medford Steele. 

Watertown Carver. 

Vernon Dodge. 

New  Ulm Brown. 

Rush  River Sibley. 

Minneapolis Hennepin.. 

Evansville Douglas. 

Stillwater Washington. 

Spring  Valley Fillmore. 

Minnesota  City. . . Winona. 

Wadena Wadena. 

Watson Chippewa. 

Henderson Sibley. 

Enterprise Winona. 

Winona i Winona. 

De  Graff | Swift. 

Belle  Plaine , Scott. 

BeRe  Plaine | Scott. 


COUNTY. 


1878|Belle  Plaine. 
1880  Belle  Plaine. 
1879;St.  Paul.... 
l!'’80  Medford. . . . 
1880 
1875 
1875 
1872 
187;. 

1880 
187; 

187'; 

1875 
1880 
1880 
1830 
1880 

1877 

1872 
18.3 
1880 
1880 

1878 
187! 

1880 
1880 
187'; 

1873 
1873 

1876 

1876 

1877 
1880 
186' 


Scott. 

Scott. 

Ramsey. 

Steele. 

Brown. 

Rice. 

Dakota. 

Dakota. 


New  Ulm 

Faribault 

West  St.  Paul.. 

West  St.  Paul. . 

Will  mar j K andiy  ohi . 

New  Ulm i B rown . 

Rushford Fillmore. 

McLeod. 
Olmsted. 
Wright. 
Winona. 
Mower. 
Waseca. 

W ashington. 
Otter  Tail. 
Waseca. 
Rice. 

Lyon. 

Dodge. 
Dodge. 

Lyon. 
Wabasha. 
Olmsted. 
Brovm. 
Brown. 
Wright. 

W abasha. 
Ramsey. 
Brown. 
Mower. 


Brush  Prairie. . . 

Rochester 

Delano 

Winona 

Austin 

Janesville 

Stillwater 

Wall  Lake 

Okaman 

Faribault 

Amiret 

Claremont 

Claremont 

Amiret 

W abasha 

Rochester 

New  Ulm 

New  Ulm 

Delano 

Wabasha 

St.  Paul 

New  Ulm 

Lyle 
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PUPILS  IN  THE  DEAF-MUTE  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


NAME. 


Sexton,  Mary  J 

Shanks,  Harper  A 

Sheridan,  Thomas 

Shanisey,  J.  Fred 

Simpson,  Lillie 

Slaven,  Philip 

Smith,  Julia  R 

Splettstoesser,  Charles  T , . 

Streeter,  Jesse 

Sterud,  Helen  M 

Thompson,  Alice  M 

Thompson,  Charles 

Thompson,  Knudt 

Tliorson,  Ingeborg 

Torbet,  Laura  I 

Umes,  Samuel  0 

Viviahn,  Fanny 

Vogt,  Anthony 

Wallner,  Frederick 

Ward,  George  R 

Washburn,  Caddie  L 

Wenholz,  Frederick 

Wells,  ^Gertrude 

White,  Mary  J 

Wishart,  James  D 

Wirth,  Hermann 

WolfF,  Henry 

Zuelsdorf,  Fred  W 


AGE 

ADMITTED. 

POST  'office. 

23 

Sept.  9,  1874 

Janesville 

15 

Sept.  8,  1875 

Fairmont 

10 

Oct.  21,  1879 

Dexter 

13 

Sept.  11,  1878 

Plainview 

18 

Sept.  17,  1872 

St.  Paul 

19 

Sept.  13,  1876 

Green  Isle 

15 

Sept.  12,  1877 

Faribault 

10 

Nov.  15,  1879 

St.  Paul 

10 

Oct.  22,  1879 

Montrose 

18 

Sept.  11,  1878 

Mazeppa 

20 

Sept.  10,  1873 

New  York  Mills. . 

16 

Sept.  10,  1873 

St.  Paul 

15 

Sept.  2,  1877 

Mansfield 

22 

Sept.  12,  1876 

Ashby  

14 

Sept.  12,  1877 

Faribault 

21 

Sept.  11,  1877 

White  Bear  Center 

23 

Jan.  28,  1875 

Oak  Ridge 

13 

Oct.  3,  1876 

Leavenworth 

17 

Sept.  15,  1873 

Faribault 

10 

Sept.  8,  1880 

Sauk  Center 

14 

April  2,  1875 

Minneapolis 

17 

Sept.  9,  1874 

Henderson 

11 

Oct.  22,  1879 

Minneapolis 

19 

Sept.  13,  1876 

Hector 

17 

Sept.  11,  1873 

Minneapolis 

10 

Oct.  21,  1879 

Minneiska 

12 

Sept.  11,  1878 

Minneapolis 

16 

Sept.  9,  1874 

Henderson 

COUNTY. 


Waseca. 

Martin. 

Mower. 

Wabasha. 

Ramsey. 

Sibley. 

Rice. 

Ramsey. 

Wright.' 

Wabasha. 

Otter  Tail. 

Ramsey. 

Freeborn. 

Grant. 

Rice. 

Pope. 

Winona. 

Brown. 

Rice. 

Stearns. 

Hennepin. 

Sibley. 

Hennepin. 

Renville. 

Hennepin. 

Wabasha. 

Hennepin. 

Sibley. 


Number  of  males 86 

Number  of  females 54 

Total  deaf-mutes 140 
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PUPILS  IN  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


NAME. 


Andross,  John 

Bosshart,  George 

Brown,  Henry 

Constans,  Eddie 

Farmer,  Freddie 

Fernholz,  William 

Ferber,  Henry 

Harrington,  Arthur 

Harris  Charles 

Jackman,  Frank 

Kalzer,  John 

Lake,  Lewis 

Linehan,  John 

Marron,  George 

McGinnis,  Charles 

Muller,  Charles 

Murphy,  Thomas 

Nelson,  Christian 

Schneck,  M.  C 

Torgusson,  Torgus.  

Thompson,  Josiah 

Caw,  Nona 

Eves,  Mary 

Hurlbut,  Irena 

Johnson,  Julia 

Lord,  Adriella 

Jones,  Alena« 

Leveen,  Mattie 

Monette,  Mary 

Peterson,  Eva 

Rich,  Carrie 

Truax,  Mary 

Wescott,  Myrtie 

Wilkins,  Minnie 

Winslow,  Lizzie 


AGE 

DATE  OF 
ADMISSION. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

16 

Sept. 

9, 

1874 

Fairmont 

Martin. 

10 

Sept. 

8, 

1880 

Tje  Sueur 

Le  Sueur. 

21 

Oct. 

17, 

1871 

MinneapoHs 

Hennepin. 

11 

Sept. 

8, 

1880 

Mankato, 

Blue  Earth. 

11 

Sept. 

12, 

1877 

Spring  V alley  . . 

Fillmore. 

21 

Sept. 

12, 

1873 

St.  Paul 

Ramsey. 

16 

Sept. 

Jan. 

11, 

1, 

1, 

1878 

1879 

Pine  Island 

Luverne 

Goodhue. 

Rock. 

22 

Nov. 

1878 

Sauk  Rapids  . . . 

Benton. 

10 

Nov. 

12, 

1880 

Minneapolis 

Hennepin. 

20 

Sept. 

15, 

3, 

1876 

Saint  Benedict  . 

Scott. 

19 

Oct. 

1877 

Long  Prairie . . . 

Todd.  _ 

10 

Sept. 

8, 

1880 

Minneapolis  . . . 

Hennepin. 

19 

Oct. 

1, 

1879 

Marshall 

Lyon. 

14 

Sept. 

17, 

1879 

Louriston 

Chippewa. 

24 

Sept. 

14, 

1874 

St.  Paul 

Ramsey.  8 

20 

Sept. 

12, 

1877 

Black  Oak 

Goodhue. 

16 

Sept. 

13, 

1876 

Stark 

Chisago. 

26 

Sept. 

24, 

1879 

Leroy 

Mower.  Iv 

18 

Oct. 

6, 

1874 

Walcott 

Rice.  L 

23 

Sept. 

14, 

1870 

Monroe 

Martin. 

9 

Sept. 

8, 

1880 

Chatfield 

Fillmore. 

24 

Oct. 

9, 

1874 

Faribault 

Rice. 

17 

Sept. 

26, 

1879 

Byron 

Olmsted.  « 

19 

Sept. 

13, 

1873 

Walcott 

Rice. 

21 

Sept. 

15, 

1876 

Winnebago 

Faribault. 

16 

Sept. 

7, 

1880 

Eden  Lake 

Steams.  '! 

11 

Sept. 

17, 

1879 

Marine  Mills  . . . 

Washington. 

20 

Sept. 

11, 

1878 

Faribault 

Rice. 

20 

Sept. 

15, 

1876 

Montevideo 

Chippewa, 

22 

Sept. 

17, 

1872 

Wahpeton 

Richland,  D.T  ' 

17 

Sept. 

11, 

1878 

Hastings 

Dakota. 

11 

Sept. 

11, 

1878 

Minneapolis .... 

Hennepin. 

10 

Oct. 

1, 

1879 

W arsaw 

Rice.  V 

33 

Nov. 

24, 

1877 

Beaver 

Fillmore. 

N umber  of  males 21  j 

Number  of  females 14  | 


Total  in  blind  department 35  ' 

Total  in  deaf-mute  department 140  ^ 


Total  in  both  departments 
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A list  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blmd,  Nov.  30th,  1880. 


J.  L.  Noyes j Superintendent 

Greo.  Wing [Teacher,  non-resident  . 

David  H.  Carroll [Teacher 

Pender  W.  Downing j Teacher 

Jennie  C.  Cramer Teacher 

NeUie  M.  Franklin [Teacher 

Marv  King [Teacher 

Fanny  Wood [Teacher 

Eliza  H,  Noyes [Private  secretary 

Adehne  R.  Hale [Matron 

3ai-ah  M Perry [Assistant  matron 

H.  E.  Barron i Steward,  non-resident. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Waugh Physician,  non-resident 

lEudson  Wilson 

|R.  A.  Mott 

jloesph  R.  Sendner 

|D.  F.  Munroe 


S'ils  P.  Rood 

fames  Kierns 

^lichael  Kelly 

Indrew  Henderson. 

\nna  Lala 

losa  Lala 

>arah  Benigan .... 

l^orah  Berrigan 

Innie  Johnson. . . . 

fane  Coimor 

dary  Keenan 

Jennie  Keenan 

mlia  Connor 

Hice  Crosby 

osie  Murray 

daggie  Grady 


Treasurer,  non-resident 
Clerk  of  board,  non-resident . . 
Fore,  shoe  shop,  non-resident 
. Fore,  tailor  shop,  non-resident 

iJlof  Norling [Foreman  of  cooper  shop 

H.  B.  Irvine Engineer,  non-resident 

Watchman,  non-resident.  

Laborer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Cook 

Baker 

Girls’  hospital  attendant 

Boys’  hospital  attendant 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Chambermaid  N.  wing 

Chambermaid  centre  building. 

Chambermaid  S.  wing 

Cook’s  Assistant 

Pupils’  dining-room  girl 

Officers’  dining-room  girl 


$ 1,500  per  an. 

n,200  “ 

*1,000  “ 
950  “ 

260  “ 
260  “ 
260  “ 
400  “ 

300  “ 

500  “ 

350  “ 

1,000  “ 
300  “ 

100  “ 

100  “ 

55  per  mo. 
80_  “ 

A pupil. 

60  per  mo. 
30 

20  “ 

15  “ 

15  “ 

16  “ 

12  “ 

15  “ 

12  “ 

16  “ 

14  “ 

12  “ 

12  “ 

12  “ 

12  “ 

12  ‘• 

12  “ 


♦Salary  as  teachers  and  foremen  of  Printing  Office. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


NAME. 

OCCUPATION. 

COMPENSATION. 

James  J.  Dow 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Wright 

Principal  and  teacher 

Matron 

$.1,000  per  an 
400  “ 

350  “ 

200  “ 
150  “ 

18  per  mo 
15  “ 

15  “ 

12  “ 

8 “ 

8 “ 

Afiss  n D.  Tja,  (xrave 

Music  teacher 

.Tnsia.h  Thompson* 

Teacher 

Michael  C.  Schneck* 

John  Anderson 

Broom  shop  foreman 

Laborer 

Dmilie  Morstad 

Cook 

Rnsa.  Rnrns 

La.un  dress 

Katie  Burns 

General  assistant 

Mary  Burns 

Chambermaid 

Katie  Pettitt 

Dining-room  girl 

♦Blind. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


[>  1.  Tha  institution  is  free,  and  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-Uve  who  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction.  The  only  charge  is  for  incidental  expenses. 

II.  All  applicants  for  admission  should  be  in  good  health,  free  from  immoral- 
ties  of  conduct,  and  from  offensive  and  contagious  diseases, 

III.  Application  for  admission,  and  all  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  pupils 
should  be  addressed  to  J.  A.  Noyes,  Faribault,  Rice  county , Minnesota,  Super- 
ntendent  of  the  Institution;  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  expenses  or  disap- 
ointments,  applicants,  before  leaving  home,  should  obtain  a written  communi- 
;ation  from  the  Superintendent,  certifying  that  application  has  been  made,  Ind 
tating  the  time  when  the  institution  will  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

^ IV.  The  commencement  of  the  term  is  the  only  proper  time  for  the  admis- 
lon  of  pupils,  and  none  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  except  for  the  best  of 
easons.  The  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and 
ontinues  thirty-nine  weeks. 

. V.  Apphcants,  and  all  pupils  returning  at^the  beginning  of  the  term,  should 
ome  well  supplied  with  clothes-at  least  two  suits  for  "summer,  and  two  for 
inter  use,  and  three  towels— in  a good  trunk,  and  every  article  marked  in  the 
ame  of  the  owner. 

\ I.  S^x  years  is  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  all  who  are  admitted 
lould  remain  this  length  of  time,  except  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
'ndent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  regular  course,  a special  course  of  two  years 
:iay  be  added,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  ap- 
I 'Oval  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Directors . 

I VII.  There  is  but  one  vacation  in  the  year,  commencing  on  the  close 
i the  term  m June,  and  continuing  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 
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VIII.  No  provision  is  made  for  boarding  pupils  at  the  institution  in  vacation,, 
hence  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  should  be  particular  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  convey  their  children  home  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  inform  the 
Superintendent  of  the  same,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  school  closes. 

A small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  ‘deposited  with 
the  Superintendent,  for  incidental  expenses,  such  as  repairing  clothes,  boots  and 
shoes,  providing  text  books,  postage,  stationery,  and  the  like. 

No  parent  or  guardian  should  remove  a pupil  during  term  time  without  first 
consulting  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  especially  important  that  parents  be  particular  to  return  their  children 
promptly  at  the  commencement  of  each  term.  The  Superintendent  will  endeav- 
or to  make  arrangements  with  the  different  railway  companies,  by  which  pupils 
going  home  and  returning  promptly  at  the  time  named  above,  will  be  conveyed 
at  half  fare. 

When  an  applicant  comes  to  the  Institution,  some  person  should  accompany 
him,  prepared  to  give  the  following  information,  unless  previously  rendered,  or 
bring,  in  wifiting,  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  to-wit; 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What  is  the  full  name  of  the  applicant  V 

2.  In  what  place,  year,  month  and  day  was  the  applicant  born?  ^ 

o.  What  are  the  full  names  of  the  father  and  mother?  Are  both  living?  ^ 

4.  What  is  the  oecupation  of  the  father,  and  to  what  nation  do  the  parents- 
belong? 

5.  What  is  the  post-office  address  and  residence  of  the  parents,  or  guardian,.; 
giving  township  and  county  in  which  they  live  ? 

6.  What  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  on  what  road  is  it? 

7.  What  are  the  names  of  the  applicant's  brothers  and  sisters,  in  order,  com- 
mencing with  the  oldest? 

8.  Has  the  applicant  any  brothers,  sisters,  or  relatives,  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  blind,  or  even  partially  so,  givingname  and  cause  in  each  case? 

9.  Was  there  any  blood  relation  between  the  parents  before  marriage?  If 
so,  what? 
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10.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  applicant’s  deafness,  or  blindness,  and  at  what 
age  did  it  occur?  If  born  deaf,  or  blind,  can  you  assign  any  cause? 

11.  Can  the  applicant  hear  or  see  any?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 

12.  Has  the  applicant  ever  been  to  school  any?  If  so,  when,  where  and 
how  long  ? 

13.  Is  the  applicant  of  a sound  mind,  in  good  health,  and  free  from  bodily 
deformity,  immoral  habits,  and  from  contagious  diseases? 

14.  Has  the  applicant  been  vaccinated,  had  the  small-pox,  the  scarlet  fever, 
the  measles,  the  mumps,  or  whooping  cough? 

15.  What  church  do  you  wish  the  applicant  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath? 

16.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  give  the  applicant  a full  course  of  study  in  this 
institution  ? 

17.  Are  you  a citizen  of  Minnesota,  and  by  what  name  are  you  known? 

SPECIAL  NOTICE* 

All  letters  or  packages  sent  to  members  of  the  institution  should  contain  the 
words,  “Minn.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,’’  or,  “Minn.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,’’ 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  a part  of  the  address,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  write  home  once  a month,  and  may  write  oftener 
if  desired. 

Letters  are  written  for  those  who  cannot'’ write  themselves. 

Parents  who  desire  to  furnish  their  children  with  spending  money,  are  advised 
to  deposit  it  with  the  superintendent  or  principal,  who  will  keep  proper  account 
of  the  same,  and  endeavor  to  secure  safe  keeping  and  proper  expenditure.  The 
institution  cannot  be  responsible  for  money  sent  directly  to  the  pupils.  Express 
packages,  or  money  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  and  upwards,  when  sent  to  the 
supenntendent,  will  be  duly  acknowledged  by  mail. 

The  institution  is  not  responsible  for  the  safety  of  pupils  while  traveling  to  and 
from  the  institution,  or  in  case  of  truancy.  All  reasonable  assistance  in  such 
cases,  however,,  will  be  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
vacation  or  recess  of  school  during  the  holidays;  hence  they  should  nob 
expect  their  children  home,  or  encourage  their  going  at  this  inclement  season  of 
ythe  year. 
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The  terms  of  admission  require  parents  to  consult  the  superintendent  in  regard 
to  a pupil’s  absence,  even  for  a few  days. 

Careful  attention  to  the  above  will  be  of  special  service  to  the  pupils  and  to 
officers  of  the  institution. 

J.  L.  NOYES, 
Superintendent. 
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The  following  Newspapers  have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  in 
exchange  for  the  Mutexs  Companion,  The  Editors  and  Pub- 
lishers ivill  please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  both  Pupils  and 
Officers  for  them.'  Their  continuance  is  respectfully  solicited. 


publishi:e. 


PLACE, 


The  Pioneer  Press,  weekly 

Northwestern  Chronicle, weekly 

Winona  Herald,  weekly 

Winona  Republican,  weekly.. 

Rice  County  Journal 

Mankato  Record,  weekly 

The  Mankato  Union,  weekly. . 
St.  Cloud  Journal-Press,  weekly 
Chicago  Jour,  of  Com.,  weekly 
The  Rochester  Post,  weekly. , . 
Sibley  Co.  Independent,  weekly 
The  Hastings  Gazette,  weekly. 
Central  Republican,  weekly. . . 
Paribault  Democrat,  weekly. . 

Budstikken 

Winona  Adler 

Die  Volkszeitung 

Sherburne  Co.  Star 

Stats  Tidning 

Plainview  News 

Record  and  Union 

Wabasha  Bulletin 

Little  T’alls  Transcript 

Anoka  City  Herald •. . . . 

Carver  Free  Press 

Saint  Charles  Times 

Farmington  Press 

Hastings  New  Era 

Republican  Gazette 

Western  Minn,  Press 

- Wright  Co.  Times 

Mantorville  Express 

Dodge  Co.  Republican 

Granite  Falls  Journal 

The  Republican 

Wright  Co.  Eagle 

Shakopee  Courier 

The  Bee 

Benson  Times 

-Minnesota  Radical 

Todd  Co.  Argus 


Pioneer  Press  Co 

Northwestern  Ch.  Pub.  Co 

W.  J.  Whipple,  Esq 

D.  Sinclair  & Co 

Wheaton  & Pierce 

C.  C.  Brown 

Geo.  W.  Neff,  Esq 

W.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq 

Wm.  Baker,  Esq 

J.  A.  Leonard,  Esq 

Daniel  Pickit,  Esq 

I.  Todd,  Esq 

A.  W.  McKinstry,  Esq 

A.  E.  Haven,  Esq 

Johnson  & Giedde 

Ernst  A.  Gerdtzen,  Esq 

Volkszeitung  Pub.  Co 

A.  N.  Dare,  Esq 

Hans  Mattson,  Esq 

Byron  & Paradis 

Record  & Union  Printing  Co. , 

Bulletin  Publishing  Co 

H.  C.  Stivers,  Esq 

Ammi  Cutter,  Esq 

W.  C.  Bredenhagen,  Esq 

H.  W.  Hill,  Esq 

John  W.  Emery,  Esq 

Hastings  Publishing  Co 

H.  R.  Gale,  Esq 

Edward  Larssen,  Esq 

Sam.  E.  Adams,  Esq 

J.  S,  Shuck,  Esq 

U,  B.  Shaver,  Esq 

C.'A.  Bennett,  Esq 

Red  Wing  Printing  Co 

I,  Gutzwiller,  Jr 

C.  A.  Stevens,  Esq 

Carr  Huntington 

Edward  Thomas,  Esq 

W.  G.  Ward,  Esq 

A.  W.  Sheets,  Esq 


St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

Winona. 

Winona. 

Northfield. 

Mankato. 

Mankato. 

St.  Cloud. 

! Chicago,  111. 

I Rochester. 
Henderson. 
Hastings. 
Paribault. 

F aribault. 

Minneapolis. 

Winona. 

St.  Paul. 

Elk  River. 
Minneapolis. 
Plainview, 
Rochester. 

W abasha. 

Little  Falls. 
Anoka  City. 
Carver. 

St.  Charles, 

Farmington. 

Hastings. 

Willmar. 

Willmar. 

Monticello. 

Mantorville. 

Kasson. 

Granite  Falls. 
Red  Wing. 
Delano. 
Shakopee. 

Blue  Earth  City. 
Benson. 

W aseca. 

I Long  Prairie. 
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NAME. 


Currie  Pioneer 

Minnesota  Missionary 

Janesville  Argus 

Stearns  Co.  Tribune 

*NeW'Ulin  Post 

QrbnoCo  Journal 

.Shattuck  Cadet 

Wriei..*: 

Evangelical  Messenger 

S.  S.  Messenger 

Anamoza  Eureka 

'Chicago  Letter 

The  Silent  People 

Deaf-Mute  Leader 

The  Annals 

Our  Reporter 

Deaf-Mute  Journal,  2 copies.. 
Goodson, .Gazette,  2 copies.... 

The  Kansas  Star,  2 copies 

The  Deaf-Mute  Index,  2 copies 

The  Tablet,  2 copies 

The  Deaf-Mute,  2 copies 

Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  3 copies. . . 
The  Mj^ites’  Chronicle,  3 copies 

The;Record,  2 copies 

The  Journal,  2 copies 

Deaf-]^ute  Ranger,  2 copies.. 

The  Index,  2 copies 

The  Mes3enger,  2 copies 

Deaf-M-ute  Advance,  2 copies. . 

Modern  Times,  2 copies 

The  Hawk-Eye,  2 copies 

Silent  Qbgerver,  2 copies 


PUBLISHER. 


Chas.  Bromwich,  Esq 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Whipple 

C.  E.  Graham,  Esq 

W.  C.  Brower,  Esq 

Ludwig  Bogen,  Esq 

M.  W.  Clay,  Esq 

Shattuck  School 

Minnesota  University 

Evangelical  Publishing  Co 

Evangelical  Publishing  Co 

Edmund  Booth  & Son 

Gallagher  & George 

G.  D.  Abbott,  Esq 

W.  A.  Bond,  Esq 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Fay 

Mr.  Shotwell 

E.  A.  Hodgson 

Va.  Inst,  for  D.  & D.  & Blind. 
Kansas  Inst,  for  the  D.  & D.. . 
Colorado  Inst,  for  the  D & D. . 
West  Va.  Inst,  for  D.  & D & B. 
Ky.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  & Dumb 
Mich.  Inst,  for  the  D.  & D.  & B 
0.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  & Dumb. 

Mo.  Inst  for  Deaf  & Dumb 

Neb.  Inst  for  Deaf  & Dumb. . . 
Texas  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb  . 
Colorado  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb 
Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb. . 

111.  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb 

Wis.  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb. . 
Iowa  Inst,  for  Deaf  & Dumb. . 
Tenn.  School  for  the  D.  & D., . 


PLACE. 


Currie. 

Faribault. 

Janesville. 

Sauk  Centre. 
New  Ulm. 
Oronoco. 
Faribault. 
Minneapolis. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Cleveland,  0. 
Anamoza,  Iowa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Lake  Village  NH 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Washington  D C 
Little  Rock,  Ark 
New  York. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Olathe,  Kansas. 
Colorado  Springs 
Romney,  W.  Va. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Austin,  Texas. 
Col.  Springs  Col. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Council  Bluffs  la 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


-il'o  : • 
. n • 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb  and  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion : 

Gentlemen: — I have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  health 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  Institution 
continues  good. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  serious 
illness,  that  a case  of  croupal  diphtheria,  which  resulted  in  death. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  no  new  case  has  happened  since.  In  my  opinion  the  pupil 
must  have  contracted  the  disease  before  coming  to  the  Institution, 
as  she  was  here  but  forty-eight  hours  before  she  was  taken  sick. 

We  had  two  cases  of  fracture — one  a fracture  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  femur,  which  resulted  in  good  limb.  The  other  case  a com- 
pound comminuted  fracture  of  the  tebia  and  febula  at  the  ankle 
joint,  of  such  a character  that  amputation  of  the  foot  was  neces- 
sary. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  WAUGH,  M.  D. 


Faribault,  Dec.  13,  1880. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT, 


H.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Minnesota  Insfifution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh^  and  the  Blind. 

FOR  FINISHING,  HEATING  AND  FURNISHING. 


No. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
June  2. . 

R.  A.  Mott 

1 

$ 10  00 

A J Wolf 

2 

10  00 

H.  R.  Barron 

3 

100  00 

Z.  S Wilson 

4 

33  33 

July  7.. 

Rdwa.rd  O’Brien 

5 

150  00 

George  Pfeiffer 

6 

9 95 

7 

8 00 

Dennis  Dougherty 

8 

33  75 

.Tohn  Oomfort,  

9 

33  75 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

10 

20  00 

H.  E.  Barron 

11 

100  00 

Aug.  4. . 

TT  A Turner 

12 

8 97 

J.  Cogan 

13 

22  00 

M Maloney 

14 

11  25 

Dp-linis  Deng’Lerty 

15 

31  87 

•T  Geerlina.n  Ar  Son 

16 

59  00 

R McCormick 

17 

16  87 

J O’Neil 

18 

32  50 

W^m  Campbell 

19 

25  00 

E JoQuist 

20 

6 00 

Asst  Steward 

21 

1 65 

Pioneer-Press  Co 

22 

11  87 

A B.  Irvine ' 

23 

19  37 

H P.  Rufig- 

24 

146  80 

John  Comfort 

25 

20  00 

J.  Pay  ant  

26 

3 00 

L Rutroles 

27 

24  30 

D E Ra.rron  

28 

106  70 

W S.  Hughes 

29 

245  60 

A J Mennell 

30 

73  50 

Cromer  & Pfeiffer 

31 

628  68 

Sep.  4.. 

W S Himhes 

32 

267  90 

Ti  Bf'ntle.y  ,,  , 

33 

12  75 

Tho‘*  M<^Mahnn 

34 

12  00 

Wm  Geiger 

35 

4 30 

Sumnf*r  Blndgett 

36 

70  30 

H E Barron 

37 

100  00 

Asst  Steward  

38 

1 80 

J Goodman 

39 

40  00 

Ti  P.np^les  

40 

33  38 

D.  Dougheity 

1 

22  50 
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FOR  FINISHING,  HEATING  AND  FURNISHING 

No. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Sep.  4. . 

J.  Benjamen 

2 

16  00 

H.  P.  Rugg 

3 

4 26 

J . Pavant 

4 

50  00 

Wm.  Campbell 

5 

49  00 

R.  McCormick 

6 

32  50 

E.  Joquist 

7 

49  00 

G.  A.  Converse 

8 

39  00 

J.  O’Neil 

9 

32  50 

B.  Townsend 

50 

23  00 

M.  Maloney 

1 

19  06 

Citizens’  National  Bank 

2 

50  00 

Wm.  O’Neil 

3 

500  00 

Oct.  6.. 

P.  Cromer 

4 

54  37 

J.  Benjamen 

5 

4 00 

H.  E.  Barron 

6 

100  00 

E.  .Toquist 

7 

40  00 

J.  King 

8 

9 00 

J.  Johnson 

9 

40  50 

L.  Rusfe’les 

60 

52  00 

G.  A.  Converse 

1 

31  50 

Geo.  Pfeiffer 

2 

13  50 

J.  0‘Neil 

3 

5 00 

F.  Emerson 

4 

35  62 

J.  Payant 

6 

52  00 

J.  Courtney 

6 

8 75 

Wm.  Campbell 

7 

52  00 

.T.  Comfort 

8 

7 50 

P.  Haley 

9 

2 50 

D.  Dougherty 

70 

32  50 

W.  S.  Hughes 

1 

292  15 

W.  O’Neil 

2 

250  OO 

W.  O’Neil 

3 

372  OO 
81  67 

J.  McCutchen 

4 

Not.  3.. 

H.  A.  Pratt.., 

5 

20  OO 

J.  Courtney 

6 

33  75 

H.  E.  Barron 

7 

100  OO 

i 

L.  Ruggles... 

8 

53  OO 

Stewart  & Winter 

9 

40  OO 

J.  Payant 

80 

51  00 

Wm.  Geiger 

1 

27  00 

Wm.  Campbell 

2 

54  00 

• 

Schippman  & Arney 

3 

39  30 

W.  S.  Hughes 

4 

233  18 

G.  A.  Converse 

5 

40  50 

Dennis  Dougherty 

6 

33  75 

P.  Haley 

7 

33  75 

iE.  Joquist 

8 

52  00 

iWm.  O’Neil 

9 

15  75 

Wm.  O’Neil 

90 

1 100  00 

IN.  St.  Owens 

1 

41  00 

jJohn  Comfort 

•2 

! 33  75 

iJohn  Johnson 

3 

: 47  50 

'Henry  Dunham 

4 

12  90 
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FOR  FINISHING,  HEATING  AND  FURNISHING. 


• 

No. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Dec.  10. 

Kenney  & H 

5 

369  13 

Oiti/ens’  National  Bank 

8 

23  34 

J.  M.  Babcock 

99 

280  33 

W.  O’Neil 

100 

145  35 

W.  S.  Hughes  

101 

95  42 

1880. 
Feb.  2.. 

Cromer  & Pifer 

96 

1,101  50 
357  05 

Ca.venangh  & Co 

97 

Geo.  M.  Bennett 

102 

990  00 

Mch.  1 . . 

Auerbach,  F.,  C.  & Co 

103 

770  21 

J.  M.  Babcock 

104 

378  77 

Apr.  5.. 
July  9. . 
Aug.  12. 
Sep.  8. . 
Oct:  6.. 

Robinson  & Cory 

105 

156  15 

Pd.  S.  J.  Pope  & Co.  on  contract 

3.000  00 
4,500  00 
3,200  00 

2.000  00 
550  00 

((  a a 

a (( 

((  (1  u 

Nov.  17. 

(c  a a 

$23,898  90 
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' ai?'’, 

H.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  , , 


FOR  FINISHING,  HEATING  AND  FURNISHING. 

1880.  Dr. 


Jany.  16.  To  wan-ant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer $14,829  90 

Feby.  6.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 2,603  16 

Feby.  7.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 5,166  35 

March  6.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer  . 1,148  98 
May  10.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 156  15 


By  amount  of  money  expended  as  per  vouch-  • 

ers  No.  1 to  105  inclusive $10,648  90  ' 

By  amt.  pd.  S.  I.  Pope  & Co.  on  contract,  ' ' 

Per  vouchers  with  State  Auditor $13,250  00 

Bal  in  hands  of  Treas 5 64  $23,904  54 


..J  9 1 
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H.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 

CURRENT  EXPENSES— REPORT  OP  VOUCHERS  PAID  BY  THE  TREASURER. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Jan.  6. . 

0.  A.  Pray 

1 

$14  00 
4 50 

Adams.  Ploekner  & Co 

2 

'D.  D.  Merrill  & Co 

3 

5 00 

'St.  Paul  Type  Foundry 

4 

8 46 

iHooner  ^ Pros 

5 

13  00 

Scribner  & Co 

6 

11  20 

Beaupre,  A.  & K 

7 

46  55 

Fairbanks,  M.&  C 

8 

6 00 

L.  W.  Johnson  & Co 

9 

71  00 

D.  M.  Evans 

10 

65  00 

P.  St.  Martin 

11 

10  20 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

12 

103  76  ’ 

Cathcart  & Co 

13 

31  23  .• 

Parshall  & Whipple 

14 

18  60  ^ 

Wilson  & Smith 

15 

8 50  ' 

0.  R.  Betts 

16 

1 50  ’ 

F.  A.  Theopold 

17 

29  15 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

18 

27  03  ’ 

A.  L.  Hill 

19 

51  95  ^ 

T.  H.  Loyhed *. 

20 

60  06  ' 

S.  I.  Petitt 

21 

6 60 

E.  J.  Moran 

22 

5 65 

iSumner  & Blodgett 

23 

24  81 

L.  Peterson  & Co 

24 

64  00  . 

Assistant  Steward 

25 

9 08  ! 

D.  F.  Munro 

26 

23  06  1 

0.  S.  Blake 

27 

75  00  J 

Crocker  Bros 

28 

3 40  i 

Becker  & G 

29 

175  90  ; 

J.  Goodman 

30 

5 62  ^ 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

31 

6 00  1 

E.  A.  Orne 

32 

85  55 

P.  P.  Rood 

33 

9 74 

C.  Degan 

34 

3 98 

Morten  son  &,  W 

35 

6 45 

J.  Kieran  & Others 

36 

134  00 

D.  Grant 

37 

939  64 

N.  P.  Rood 

38 

25  00 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

39 

133  19 

Steward 

40 

30  88 

Bruckman  & W 

41 

8 00 

A.  J.  Wolf 

42 

1 50 

Feb.  8. . 

Case  & Taylor 

43 

12  00 

Pecker  G 

44 

165  31 

Frink  & S 

45 

2 90 

1 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

rirofkpr  Rros 

46 

2 

F A TViftopold 

47 

67 

J C N Cottrell 

48 

57 

AVm  Rolilfring’  A:  Co 

49 

6 

W.  R.  Sanborn 

50 

14 

Catboart  A:  Co 

51 

21 

W Ti.  Anderson 

52 

38 

A.  T.  Woodbridg^e 

53 

8 

Anerbaeb,  F.,  C & Co 

54 

87 

D Fisebbaeb 

55 

306 

Tnmer  A Ray 

56 

15 

Am  Sunday  S.  TI 

57 

• 4 

Island  Woolen  Co 

58 

177 

.Johnson,  Smith  A Co 

59 

10 

A.  W.  MeKinstry 

60 

3 

P.  P Rood 

61 

5 

0.  S.  Riake 

62 

75 

D.  F.  Munro 

63 

65 

D.  Grant 

64 

292 

Ja,s.  Kieran  A Others 

65 

134 

Ti.  Peterson  A 0 

66 

64 

A ssistant  Steward 

67 

4 

N.  P.  Rood 

68 

25 

Earing  and  Cavanaugh 

69 

5 

James  O’Connor 

70 

25 

B.  Townsend 

71 

8 

A.  AV.  Pratt 

72 

3 

Ingram  A Leach 

73 

8 

E.  J.  Moran 

74 

4 

J.  L.  Squiers 

75 

3 

Sliippman  A A 

76 

5 

M.  M.  Flint 

77 

2 

R.  Dutton 

78 

8 

T,  Gage 

79 

15 

A.  T.  Brandvold 

80 

9 

E.  A . Orne 

81 

34 

L.  W.  Johnson  AO 

82 

71 

A.  L.  Hill 

83 

6 

Parshall  A Whipple 

84 

9 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

85 

174 

Bean  AT 

86 

80 

J.  C.  Dance 

87 

4 

Bean  AT 

88 

52 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

89 

36 

J.  H.  Walker  A Son 

90 

196 

William  Cohill 

91 

180 

Harding  A L 

92 

6 

J.  [Leary 

93 

9 

Cauvet  A Reed 

94 

27 

J.  H.  Walker  A Son... 

95 

103 

R.  W.  Matthews 

96 

100 

J.  G.  Clark 

97 

3 

A.  H.  Hatch 

98 

15 

C.  T.  Palmer 

99 

4 

Bean  and  Tenants 

100 

15 

North  Star  Woolen  Mills 

101 

60 

20^ 

56 

35 

96 

40 

37 

12 

00 

95 

50 

25 

50 

36 

00 

00 

14 

00 

00 

42 

00 

00 

55' 

00 

40 

00 

12 

25 

00 

20= 

05 

35 

25 

31 

00 

37 

20 

00 

lO- 

70 

70' 

03 

00 

82- 

60 

32 

00 

00 

00 

OO 

3& 

50 

00 

00 

40 

69 

51 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


i 

DATE.  1 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Mar.  3.. 

H.  W.  Pratt 

102 

5 08 

Mrs.  F,  G.  Peace 

103 

4 45 

Becker  & Goetzinger 

104 

119  81 

F.  A.  Theopold 

105 

30  47 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

106 

52  57 

T.  B.  Wheeler 

107 

106  32 

Sumner  & Blodgettt I . 

108 

38  38 

E.  J.  Moran 

109 

2 60 

Assistant  Steward 

110 

12  52 

James  Kieran  AO 

111 

134  00 

Louis  Pederson  AO 

112 

64  00 

Oscar  Decker 

113 

6 30 

William  Quade 

114 

3 75 

J.  Goodman 

115 

6 25 

Nels.  P.  Rood 

116 

25  00 

0.  S.  Blake 

117 

75  00 

D.  Fischbacli 

118 

64  12 

Wilson  A Rogers 

119 

12  00 

J.  Butler  Paper  Co 

120 

6 03 

D.  F.  Munro 

121 

65  00 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

122 

9 61 

Thomas  McDermot 

123 

20  00  - 

E.  A.  Orne 

124 

16  75 

E.  A.  Orne 

125 

29  95  ^ 

Francis  Higgins 

126 

1 89  ' 

H.  M.  Matteson 

127 

40  18  . 

L.  W.  Johnson  A 0 

128 

71  00  ' 

E.  D.  Clapp 

129 

87  50 

Miss  Jennie  Cramer 

130 

56  25  ' 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

131 

125  00  ' 

J.  L.  Noves 

1.32 

875  00  ’ 

Z.  B.  Nichols 

1.33!  100  00 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

134 

100  00  ' 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry 

135 

87  50 

D.  H.  Carroll 

136 

250  00  ; 

George  Wing 

137 

300  00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

138 

112  50  ; 

P.  W.  Downing 

139 

237  50  1 

Cora  J.  Shipman 

140 

75  00  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright 

141 

75  00  ; 

Parshall  and  Whipple 

142 

2 47  '-i 

Crocker  Bros 

143 

3 20  l' 

A.  Hill 

144 

3 40  i 

J.  .T.  Dow 

145 

i 250  00  1 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

146 

, 28  85  j 

H,  E.  BaiTon 

147 

11  70 

M.  Sheire  A Bro 

148 

1 48  40 

Cathcart  A Co 

14S 

1 36  24 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

15C 

> 34  90 

R.  A.  Mott 

151 

7 95 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

152 

! 15  81 

J.  Walker  A Son 

15c 

5 101  70  5 

A pr.  7 . . 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

15^ 

L 32  59  • 

Stewart  and  Winters 

15t 

i 21  30  i 

Healv  Bros 

15( 

) 11  50 

lA.  W.  Pratt 

! IS-l 

I 6 00  | 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Apr.  7.. 

W IT  ofl  ^son  . 

158 

5 00 

159 

4 00 

160 

136  23 

C .T  Moran 

161 

2 35 

162 

141  50 

163 

64  00 

P P Pood  

164 

8 36 

Nels  P Poor] 

165 

25  00 

D P Mnnro 

166 

65  00 

0 S Pla.ke 

167 

75  00 

IT  R Andrews 

168 

23  40 

IT  M M ati.eson 

169 

87  05 

Tj  T)  NewooinV) 

170 

4 95 

Prafit  A P.ohinson 

171 

14  10 

C W Fitch 

172 

4 00 

T ,T  McCarthy 

173 

12  38 

Deputy  Steward 

174 

19  25 

Noyes  Pros  A Cntler 

175 

3 53 

Anerhach,  Finch,  C.  A Co 

176 

20  19 

Island  Woolen  Co 

177 

76  59 

Ti  W^  .Tohnson  A Others, 

178 

71  00 

.1.  (rood man 

179 

11  25 

William  Quade 

180 

8 32 

L.  Ruo'g'les 

181 

22  60 

D.  E.  Potter 

182 

7 00 

Houghton,  Osgood  A Co 

183 

1 50 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

184 

26  56 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

185 

135  90 

G.  G.  Howe 

186 

45  00 

E.  A.  Grne 

187 

18  65 

Robert  Dutton 

188 

9 20 

W . R . Sanborn 

189 

16  54 

Cathcart  A Co 

J.  H.  Walker  A Son 

1 190 
191 

102  24 
95  20 

Wilson  A Smith 

192 

7 75 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

193 

10  25 

Parshall  A Whipple 

194 

7 35 

A.  L.  Hill 

195 

2 45 

Crocker  Bros 

196 

1 90 

F.  A.  Theopold 

197 

11  27 

F.  Z.  Sherwood 

198 

3 50 

J.  L.  Noyes 

199 

21  48 

M.  D.  Miller 

200 

152  00 

May  5. . 

L.  W.  .lohnson  A Others 

1 

71  00 

J.  H.  Walker  A Son 

2 

73  54 

Wilson  A Smith 

3 

4 10 

Louisa  Pederson  A 0 

4 

91  00 

Auerbach,  F,,  C.  A Co 

5 

7 03 

James  Kieran  AO 

6 

1 121  00 

Becker  A Goetzinger 

7 

1 141  04 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh 

8 

! 65  74 

Publishing  Co.  for  Blind 

9 

j 9 68 

Giesen  A DeHass 

210 

i 4 00 

N.  Star  Woolen  Mill 

1 

! 29  97 

Island  Woolen  Co 

2 

j 25  26 

lE.  A.  Orne 

3 

1 8 25 

378 


AKKUAL  KBPORT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
May  5. . 

J.  J.  Wilson 

4 

32  21 

0.  S.  Blake 

5 

75  00 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

6 

12  49 

.James  McQuade 

7 

8 75 

Sumner  & Blodgett 

8 

56  09 

P.  P.  Rood. . . . .^ 

9 

14  75 

David  Souce 

220 

5 62 

Deputy  Steward 

1 

10  48 

N.  P.  Rood 

2 

25  00 

Benj.  Townsend 

3 

15  75 

Robert  Dutton 

4 

9 20 

Bertholet  Bros, 

5 

20  50 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

44  82 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

7 

22  31 

Francis  Higgins 

8 

20  59 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

6 

3 35 

Cathcart  & Co 

230 

13  07 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 

122  25 

Wm . M arshall 

2 

13  00 

S.  G.  Nolan  

3 

8 62 

E.  J.  Moran 

4 

7 20 

P.  P.  Rood 

5 

3 94  i 

[H.  B.  Andrews 

6 

41  40  i 

D.  F.  Mnnro 

7 

65  00 

A.  W.  Holinquist 

8 

7 50  ;i 

Dennis  Dougherty 

9 

8 12 

Bruno  Harpin 

240 

21  87  ■ 

W.  Quade 

1 

2 10  .1 

! Pioneer  Press  Co 

M.  Doyle 

2 

3 

21  00 
5 00  .1 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Barron 

4 

10  00  i 

June  2. . 

'C  F.  Wendt 

5 

1 96 

iMacullen,  Parker  & Co 

6 

51  75  i 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

7 

20  13 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

8 

13  95  ;| 

Patrick  Leahan 

9 

26  25  i 

1 A . T.  Brn.ndvold 

250 

9 63  ; 

Ti.  D.  Npwrnmh 

1 

39  00  { 

Isaac  Hamlin 

2 

4 50 

•J.  T.  Squiers 

3 

2 24  « 

Assistant  Steward 

4 

8 05  " 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

5 

163  65 

H.  C.  Straight 

6 

2 00 

H.  W.  Pratt 

7 

2 07 

A.  L.  Hill 

8 

3 50 

Earing  <fe  Cavanaugh 

9 

2 40 

Stewart  & Winter 

260 

' 8 69 

Murphy  & Sheehy 

1 

49  87 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh 

2 

1 15  31 

II . M.  Matteson 

3 

1 J38  55 

S.  I.  Petti tt 

4 

1 90 

Francis  Higgins 

5 

1 8 03 

Dennis  Bibo 

6 

1 10  00 

K.  .1.  McMahon 

7 

40  50 

Benj.  Towmsend 

8 

; 25  25 

Josiah  Thompson 

9 

1 50  00 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
June  2. . 

Parshall  & Whipple 

270 

3 33 

Theron  Gage 

1 

15  00 

Wilson  & Smith 

2 

6 70 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

3 

33  75 

F.  A.  Theopold 

4 

24  39 

A.  W.  Pratt 

5 

3 00 

N,  P.  Rood 

6 

8 70 

Becker  & Goetzinger 

7 

151  12 

Louisa  Pederson 

8 

91  00 

P.  P.  Rood 

9 

24  50 

N.  P.  Rood 

280 

25  00 

L.  W.  Johnson  & Others 

1 

71  00 

D.  F.  Munro 

2 

65  00 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Wright 

3 

75  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Periy 

4 

87  50 

0.  S.  Blake 

5 

75  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

6 

125  00 

Jennie  Cramer 

7 

56  25 

Jennie  Cramer 

8 

56  25 

Miss  Cora  Shipman 

9 

75  00 

Miss  Cora  Shipman 

290 

75  00 

Miss  Fi.  D.  Clapp 

1 

87  50 

Miss  E.  D.  Clapp ; 

2 

87  50 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

3 

100  00 

Mrs.  D,  H.  Carroll 

4 

100  00 

Z.  B.  Nichols ’. 

5 

100  00 

Z.  B.  Nichols 

6 

100  00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

7 

112  50 

P.  W.  Downing 

8 

237  50 

P.  W.  Downing 

9 

237  50 

D.  H.  Carroll, 

300 

250  00 

D.  H.  Carroll 

1 

250  00 

•T.  .T.  Dow 

2 

250  00 

George  Wing 

3 

. 300  00 

George  Wing 

4 

300  00 

J.  L.  Noyes 

5 

375  00 

J.  L.  Noyes 

6 

78  12 

James  Kieran  & Others 

7 

123  00 

Hillyer  & Bingham 

8 

67  44 

Cathcart  & Co 

9 

31  32 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

310 

41  93 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

1 

25  24 

A.  E.  Haven 

2 

4 90 

Bean  and  Tennant 

3 

839  39 

Bean  and  Tennant 

4 

4 67 

July  7.. 

L.  Ruerarles 

5 

15  75 

C.  Paul 

6 

5 00 

D.  F.  Mnnro 

7 

52  00 

Sa.ra,h  Berrio-an  Others 

8 

50  00 

iTi-  W.  .TnVmsnn  Ofliprs.  

9 

71  00 

Torgns  Torgnson 

320 

6 50 

N.  P.  Rood 

1 

25  00 

Frank  Bailey 

2 

3 90 

Jas.  Kieran  & Others.. 

3 

101  00 

Ben.  Townsend. 

4 

24  50 

P.  P.  Rood 

5 

24  50 

380 


ANNUAL  EEPORT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


NO. 


AMOUNT. 


1879. 


July  7.. 


Aug.  4. . 


Field,  Leiter  & Co 

Holley  Mfg.  Co 

Minn.  Linseed  Oil  Co 

L.  J.  Marcy 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co 

E.  J. Moran 

jCathcart  & Co. 

|G.  L.  Chamberlain 

Ij.  B.  Wheeler 

jW.  B.  Sanborn 

jW.Cahill 

Wilson  & Smith 

[P.  H.  Loyhed 

jN.  P.  Rood 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

F.  A.  Theopold 

John  Leary 

Chas.  F.  Wendt 

Assistant  Steward 

Bean  & Tennant 

S.  M.  Thornburg 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

Mahlon  D.  Miller 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

James  Cook 

Becker  & Co 

Becker  & Co 

Frink  & Stafford 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

J.  C.N.  Cottrell 

Crocker  Bros 

Parshall  & Whipple 

E.  F.  Beaumont 

F.  A.  Theopold 

John  Anderson  & Co 

A.  J.  Grant 

Benj.  Townsend 

P.P.  Rood 

L,  W.  Johnson 

IN.  P.  Rood 

In.  P.  Rood 

|W.  H.  Stevens  & Co 

jCathcart  & Co 

E.  J.  Moran 


P.  P.  Kinsey 

Geo.  Babcock 

Torgus  Torguson 

' C.  Paul 

Michael  Ryan 

Assistant  Steward 

James  Kieran  and  others 
Edward  .1.  McMahon. . . 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

jO.S.  Blake 

Sept.  4.. Lino.  Anderson 


6 

11 

00' 

7 

25 

65 

' 8 

33 

50' 

9 

14 

20 

330 

6 

36 

1 

8 

35 

2 

8 

31 

3 

10 

00 

4 

42 

19' 

5 

5 

77 

6 

118 

12 

7 

12 

05 

8 

1 

65 

9 

7 

95 

340 

14 

61 

1 

23 

92 

2 

12 

00 

3 

5 

95 

4 

24 

25 

5 

259 

81 

6 

3 

9a 

7 

65 

91 

’j 

8 

2 

75 

9 

37 

01 

350 

44 

60 

5 

1 

17 

42 

2 

46 

64 

3 

98 

75 

1 

4 

1 

75 

( 

5 

2 

79 

6 

74 

69‘ 

7 

2 

25 

8 

5 

20 

i 

9 

4 

86 

IS 

360 

46 

35 

1 

29 

10 

i 

2 

5 

05 

3 

24 

00 

j 

4 

21 

50 

5 

6 

65 

6 

30 

00 

J 

7 

3 

82 

8 

12 

95 

9 

6 

25 

T 

370 

3 

70 

1 

1 

45 

78 

2 

17 

37 

3 

6 

50 

4 

7 

75 

5 

5 

40 

6 

3 

70 

7 

109 

95 

8 

19 

33 

9 

14 

25  , 

380 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 

Sept.  4. . 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

2 

64  75 

S.  I.  Pettit 

3 

2 30 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

4 

6 53 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

5 

8 60 

A.  E.  Sawyer 

6 

1 65 

E.  J.  Moran 

7 

6 15 

Cathcart  & Co 

8 

4 15 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

9 

33  17 

A.  B.  Irvine 

390 

32  50 

Assistant  Steward 

1 

16  45 

N.  B.  Knease,  Jr 

2 

7 00 

J.  L.  Noyes 

3 

375  00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

4 

112  50 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

5 

125  00 

Mrs.  S,  M.  Perry 

6 

87  50 

P.  P.  Rood 

7 

23  25 

Becker  & Co 

8 

43  77 

N.  P.  Rood 

9 

5 85 

N.  P.  Rood 

400 

30  00 

Parshall  & Whipple 

1 

1 30 

Mrs.  J.  C.  WrigM 

2 

75  00 

Hillyer  & Bingham 

3 

9 10 

J.  Kieran  and  others 

4 

116  60 

A.  W.  McKinstry 

5 

2 35 

H.  Wilson,  steward 

6 

44  39 

J.  Learv 

7 

9 00 

Wilson  & Smith 

8 

7 35 

J.  J.  Dow 

9 

250  00 

Oct.  6.. 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

410 

31  73 

J.  Cook 

1 

2 25 

B.  Townsend 

2 

24  50 

P.  P.  Rood 

3 

22  25 

N.  P.  Rood 

4 

25  00 

A.  B.  Irwin 

5 

40  00 

J.  Anderson 

6 

62  50 

L.  Pederson  and  others 

7 

18  80 

J.  Kieran  and  others 

8 

113  00 

N.  P.  Rood 

9 

1 80 

M.  N.  Pond 

420 

13  30 

E.  A.  Ome 

1 

5 60 

Assistant  Steward 

2 

8 80 

Cathcart  & Co 

3 

26  53 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

4 

35  16 

Cavanaugh  Co 

5 

8 15 

A.  J.  Grant 

6 

5 80' 

L.  Tuttle 

7 

64  86 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

8 

235  46 

Parshall  & Whipple 

9 

4 90 

J.  J.  Dow 

430 

■ 10  90 

Wilson  & Smith 

1 

13  27 

Bartlet  & Renten 

2 

6 39 

F.  A.  Theopold 

3 

37  34 

j Auerbach,  F.  C.  & Co 

4 

68  02 

iBelding  Bros.  & Co 

5 

50  35 

j McLean  Mfg,  Co 

6 

12  37 

iUnion  Wire  M.  Co 

7 

234  00 

.382 


AKKUAL  REPORT. 


DATE.  I 


1879. 
■Oct.  6.. 


Not.  3. . 


Dec.  10. 


CURREKT  EXPENSES. 


NAME. 


Island  Woolen  Co 

Fuller,  Warren  & Co 

Minn.  Linseed  Oil  Co 

A.  L.  HiU 

W.  Fischbach 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

J.  M.  Griffith.. 

JuHus  Zahonyi...  

N.  B.  Harwood  & Co 

Missouri  Lead  Co 

Sherwood  Hough 

Wilson  & Smith 

Robert  Dutton 

Assistant  Steward 

Cathcart  & Co 

L.  Tuttle 

F.  A.  Theopold 

E.  D.  Puffer 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

Straub  & Gardner 

E.  A.  Orne 

T.  B Smith 

A.  E.  Sawyer 

James  Cook 

O.  Christoph  erson 

J.  Kieran  and  others 

A.  B.  Irvine 

B.  Townsend 

A.  L.  Hill 

F.  A.  Theopold 

Johan  Anderson  and  others 

P.  P.  Rood 

N.  P.  Rood 

L.  Hawley 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

Joseph  Sendner 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

H.  C.  Howard 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

Martenson  & Wachlin 

M.  M.  Flint 

D.  F.  Munro 

J.  V.  Volz  & Bro 

H.  B.  Andrews 

J.  W.  Kollman 

Parshall  & Whipple 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

F.  M.  Braf  and  others 

Wm.  Worner 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

G.  E.  Skinner 

Geo.  Pfeiffer 

. McCullan,  Williams  & P. . 

Kenney  & Hudner 

'Minn.  Linseed  Oil  Co 


NO. 


8 

9 

440 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

450 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

460 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

470 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

480 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

490 

1 

2 

3 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Dec.  10. 

Harder,  Luse  & Co 

4 

2 40 

Frost,  Perry  & Co 

i 5 

7 35 

Pfister  & Vogel  Leather  Co 

i 6 

226  98 

Island  Woolen  Co 

7 

102  88 

S.  I.  Pope  & Co 

! 8 

15  75 

Virginia  Inst,  for  D.  D.  & B 

' 9 

10  50 

W.  L.  Roseboom  & Co 

^ 500 

88  75 

J.  M.  Griffith 

i 1 

4 00 

H.C.  Howard 

1 2 

15  45 

J.  Heinsch 

i 3 

53  20 

H.  Straight 

4 

12  00 

W.  L.v Bentley | 

5 

2 30 

J.  B.  Wheeler i 

7 

294  80 

Seth  H.  Kenney 

8 

50  00 

Cavanaugh  & Co | 

9 

43  26 

Smith  & Winter 

510 

18  30 

A.  E.  Sawyer 

1 

1 00 

Becker  & Goetzinger I 

2 

8 08 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

3 

3 63 

A.  L.  mu 

4 

94  05 
1^5  50 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

5 

P.  P.  Rood 

6 

4 65 

- 

C.  F.  Wendt 

7 

5 40 

Healey  Bros 

8 

13  80 

L.  Tuttle 

9 

196  45 
49  83 

Cathcart  & Co 

520 

.J.  C.  N.  Cottrell i 

1 

17  61 

F.  A.  Theopold 1 

2 

11  39 

Asst.  Steward 

3 

6 00 

Z.  B.  Nichols 

4 

75  00 

C.  C.  La  Grave 

5 

75  00 

.Josiah  Thompson 

6 

50  00 

J.  C.  Wright 

7 

75  00 

J.  J.  Dow 

8 

250  00 
237  50 

P.  W.  Downing 

9 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

530 

100  00 

D.  H.  CaiToll i 

1 

250  00 

Geo.  Wing i 

2 

300  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale i 

3 

125  00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

4 

150  00 

Miss  J.  Cramer ; 

5 

56  25 

Miss  Nellie  Franklin | 

6 

75  00 

J.  L.  Noyes I 

7 

375  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes 

8 

75  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Ferry i 

9 

87  50 

A.  B.  Irvine 

540 

40  00 

J.  Anderson  & Others 

541 

66  00 

B.  Townsend 

2 

23  00 

N.  P.  Rood 

3 

25  00 

Wm.  CampbeU 

4 

22  00 

Joe  Sendner 

5 

50  00 

-- 

D.  F.  Munro 

6 

70  00 

Thos.  McMahon 

7 

2 25 

P.  P.  Rood i 

8 

22  50 

J.  A.  Converse 

9 

36  00 

27 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


NAME. 

NO. 

Wm.  Geiger 

550 

Bean  & Tennant 

1 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

2 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

' 3 

E.  J.  Moran 

4 

James  Kieran  and  Others 

5 

Hillyer  and  Bingham 

6 

Wilson  & Smith 

7 

Parshall  & Whipple 

8 

R.  A.  Mott 

9 

John  Johnson 

560 

J.  Courtney 

I 

John  Comfort 

2 

Dennis  Dougherty 

3 

James  Payant 

4 

Philip  Cramer 

5 

H.  E.  Barron 

6 

Schippman  & Amey 

7 

Geo.  Pfeifer 

8 

Pat.  Haley 

9 

N.  St.  Owange 

570 

E.  Joquist 

1 

L.  Rug'g'les . 

2 

A.  H.  Emerson 

3 

Hatch  & Johnson . . . . T 

4 

H.  Wilson. . .'. 

6 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

7 

A.  W.  Pratt 

8 

H.  E.  Barron 

9 

I Total  for  year  1879 

DATE. 


1879. 
Dec.  10. 


AMOUNT. 


11  25 
47  3a 
217  BB- 
SS 86 
9 10 
183  66 
23  05 
40  36 

17  64 
112  00 

34  00 
30  00 
68  75 
30  00 

43  00 

18  95 
21  00 
40  00 

212  96 
30  OO 

44  OO 
46  OO 
46  50 
14  00- 

1,200  OO 
100  00 
34  43 
20  00 
100  00 

$83,029  71 
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H.  Wilson,  Treasurer^  In  account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dutnh^  and  the  Blind. 

CUUKEIsT  EXPENSES — REPORT  OP  VOUCHERS  PAID  BY  THE  TREASURP:R. 


?JATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 

Jan.  5.. . 

Am.  S.  S.  Union 

1 

4 50 

Robert  Dutton 

2 

22  25 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

8 

20  85 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

4 

829  10 

Bean  & Tennant 

5 

194  56 

S.  J.  Nutting 

6 

8 90 

D.  W,  Humphrey 

7 

3 75 

E.  D.  Putter 

1 8 

80  00 

Patterson  &:  Nightingale 

1 9 

5 95 

T.  T.  Gage 

; 10 

9 00 

John  Comfort 

1 11 

15  00 

Schippman  & Arney 

! 12 

66  00 

Wm.  Warner 

18 

46  00 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

i 14 

460  25 

Philip  Cromer 

i 15 

2 00 

P.  P.  Rood 

i 16 

3 95 

A.  B.  Irvine 

! 17 

40  00 

1 Patrick  Healey 

18 

• 10  00 

Ip.  P.  Rood 

19 

11  50 

!N.  P.  Rood 

20 

25  00 

'J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co 

21 

67  15 

i Carpenter  & Smith 

' 22 

1 90 

I 

James  Kieran  & Others 

j 23: 

189  00 

L.  Tuttle 

! 24 

197  94 

Wing  & Can-oil 

25 

12  50 

Bean  & Tennant 

26 

32  30 

L.  Z Rogers 

27 

48  15 

J.  Anderson  & Others 

28 

72  00 

Benj.  Townsend 

29 

20  00 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

80 

19  70 

Edward  O’Brien 

31 

45  25 

E.  Albrecht  & Bro 

32 

15  00 

J.  C.  Mold 

33 

5 40 

Kingsbury  & Draper i 

34 

7 40 

Robinson  & Cary i 

35 

1 25 

Seth  H.  Kenney ! 

36 

45  50 

L.  Prang  & Co 1 

37 

1 35 

J.  M.  Griffith j 

38 

21  58 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

39 

7 88 

E.  J.  Moran 

40 

3 05 

Sumner  k Blodgett 

41 

2 01 

A.  L.  Hill 

42 

50  00 

!j.  Sendner 

43 

50  00 

jDennis  Dougherty 

44 

25  00 

iJ.  Courtney 

45 

17  50 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 
Jan.  5.. 

J.  Pay  ant 

46 

48  00 

G.  A.  Converse 

47 

36  20 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

48 

13  72 

N.  St.  Quge 

49 

30  00 

D.  Munro 

50 

70  00 

H.  E.  Barron 

51 

100  00 

A.  H.  Andrews  & Co 

52 

62  72 

Cathcart  & Co 

53 

37  87 

Win.  Campbell 

54 

36  00 

A.  H.  Emerson . 

55 

26  25 

^S.  L.  Crocker 

1 56 

6 55 

Parshall  & Whipple 

' 57 

7 90 

J.  I..  Noyes 

58 

12  63 

L.  Ruggles 

59 

36  00 

Adams,  Blackmer  & Co 

60 

2 50 

E.  A.  Ome 

1 61 

20  40 

Geo.  Pfeifer 

62 

2 00 

F.  A.  Theopold 

Wilson  & Smith 

63 

31  04 

64 

8 79 

Asst.  Steward 

65 

11  79 

Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass.  School 

66 

33  00 

H,  P.  Brown 

67 

7 50 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

68 

44  91 

Hatch  & Johnson 

69 

34  36 

W.  S.  Hughes 

70 

85  06 

Feb.  3... 

Egbert,  Fidlar  & Co 

71 

5 95 

J.  B.  Wheeler..., 

72 

220  29 

Kenney  & Hudner 

73 

37  31 

Harder,  Luse  & Co 

74 

9 55 

Win.  A.  Pond  & Co 

75 

2 46 

Julius  Zahonyi 

76 

6 75 

Scribner  & Co 

77 

8 80 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co 

78 

21  33 

Trustel  & Galium 

79 

226  06 

Harper  Bros 

80 

12  80 

Frost,  Perry  & Co 

81 

1 60 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh  & Co 

82 

53  03 

J.  M.  Griffith 

83 

46  76 

Cathcart  & Co 

84 

26  83 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

85 

52  07 

S.  L.  Crocker 

86 

5 80 

Straub  & Gardner 

87 

2 00 

Schippman  & Omey 

88: 

30  00 

Henry  Dunham 

89 

425  75 

L.  Tuttle 

90 

106  97 

H.  C.  Howard 

91 

27  12 

Asst.  Steward 

92 

6 25 

A.  E.  Sawyer 

93 

9 00 

W.  N.  Sanborn 

94 

3 75 

E.  J.  Moran 

95 

2 40 

James  Ganity 

96 

8 00 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

97 

14  34 

F.  A.  Theopold 

98 

14  47 

E A . Qrne 

99 

14  70 

A L Hill 

100 

153  64 

C.  F.  Wendt 

101 

4 20 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


NO. 


AMOUNT. 


1880. 
Feb.  3.. 


Mar.  1 . . 


Wm.  Quade 

A.  \V.  McKinstry 

L.  Rug-gles 

Isaac  Waldron 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

Miss  C.  C.  LaGrave 

W.  A.  Stevens  & Co 

J.  Courtney 

N.  P.  Rood 

Jas.  Payant 

Jas.  Cook 

A.  B.  Irvine 

E.  Joquist 

H.  E.  Barron 

J.  Goodman 

Dennis  Dougherty 

D.  F.  Munro 

J.  Sendner 

J.  Anderson  & Others 

G.  A.  Converse 

Jas.  Kieran  & Others 

John  Grant 

Bean  A Tennant 

W.  S.  Hughes 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

Wm.  O’Neil 

Harter  & Curtiss 

J.  A.  Towers 

Macullen  Parker  & Co 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co 
Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co 


2 

i 3 
I 4 
i 5 
6 

! 7 
i 8 

i 9 
' 110 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

120 

1 

, 2 
i 3 


i 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

130 


i 1 

i 2 


J.  M.  Griffith 

Robinson  & Cary 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh  & Co, 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co 

N.  B.  Harwood  & Co 

Frost,  Perry  & Co 

[W.  E.  Blodgett 

Miss  C.  C.  LaGrave 

P.  W.  Downing 

Geo.  Wing 

Josiah  Thompson 

iMrs.  J.  C.  Wright 

|D.  H.  CaiToll 

■Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

|Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes 

jMiss  NelHe  Franklin 

|Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry 

jMiss  Jennie  Cramer 

:Mi’s.  a.  R.  Hale 

[J.  L.  Noyes 

|J.  Kieran  & Others 

jJ.  Anderson  & Others 

|j.  R.  Parshall 

I Bean  Tennant 

Is.  L.  Crocker 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

140 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

150 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3 44 

2 75 
10  00 
16  20 
39  80 

5 48 
10  37 

5 65 
25  00* 

4 50 

8 20 

50  00 
27  00 
60  OO 

2 00 

5 95 
70  00 
50  00 
68  00 
27  60 

202  20 
46  60 

6 62 
15  59 
27  35 

3 20 
225  75 

6 50 
338  20 

6 57 
100  00 
18  67 
42  41 
31  75 

9 08 

2 15 

3 00 
150  00 

75  00 
237  50 
300  00 
50  00 
75  00 
250  00 
100  00 
75  00 
75  00 
87  50 
56  25 
125  OO 
375  OO 
201  00 
70  00 

2 02 
133  76. 

4 71 
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ANNUAL  KEPORT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSED. 


DATE. 

NAME.  i 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 

Mar.  1.. 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

8 

35  05 

J.  P,  Andrews 

9 

142  13 

John  Comfort 

160 

2 50 

Joe  Sendner 

1 1 

50  00 

D.  F.  Munro 

! 2 

70  00 

J.  Goodman 

f 3 

1 50 

A,  B.  Irvine 

4 

50  00 

Wilson  & Smith 

5 

31  55 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 6 

216  11 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

1 7 

133  86 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

8 

190  22 

E.  J.  Moran 

9 

3 00 

W.  L.  Bentley 

Mortenson  & Wachlin 

170 

1 

1 30 

2 00 

F.  A.  Theopold » 

2 

199  00 

Stewart  & Winter 

3 

30  24 

Peter  LaFrance 

4 

8 75 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

5 

10  02 

Robert  Dutton 

6 

8 80 

J.  Courtney 

7 

6 00 

Oscar  Remmey 

8 

30  00 

H.  C.  Straight 

9 

17  50 

J.  H.  Winter 

180 

13  40 

Geo.  Pfeiffer 

1 

1 60 

Carpenter  & Smith 

i 2 

3 66 

J.  J.  Dow 

i 3 

250  00 

A.  B.  Andrews 

4 

7 15 

Frink  & Stafford 

5 

2 40 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

6 

42  58 

P.  P.  Rood 

7 

8 73 

Assistant  Steward 

8 

6 47 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

9 

1 2 U 

Cathcart  A Co 

' 190 

68  02 

A.  L.  Hill 

i 1 

28  25 

L.  Tuttle 

1 2 

128  73 

Harter  A Curtiss 

3 

228  55 

W.  S.  Hughes 

! 4 

4 75 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

I 5 

19  12 

Apr.  5. . 

D.  M.  Terry  A Co 

6 

10  25 

Bean  A Tennant 

7 

70  00 

A.  E.  Haven 

8 

4 75 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

9 

6 85 

H.  Ph  Barron 

200 

100  00 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

1 

2 25 

A.  L.  Hill 

2 

11  34 

J.  W.  Kollman 

i 3 

2 55 

Wilson  A Smith 

1 4 

2 85 

Cathcart  A Co 

I 5 

17  54 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

6 

19  75 

Volz  Bros 

7 

76  70 

L.  J'uttle 

8 

103  08 

Murj)hy  A Sheehy 

9 

65  60 

H.  W.  Bingham 

210 

1 00 

Sumner  A Blodgett 

1 

8 75 

E.  A.  Orne 

1 2 

11  30 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 3 

312  34 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


1880. 


Apr.  5. . F.  A.  Theopold 

P.  P.  Rood 

Noyes  Bros.  & Cutler. . . 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

Uriah  Curtiss 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son.... 
J.  H.  Walker  & Son.... 

W.  S.  Hughes 

Antony  Caspar 

J.  M.  Griffith 

Francke  & Schnell 

J.  T.  Squiers 

Trosted  & Galium 

1).  F.  Munro 

Joe.  Sendner 

Jas.  Kieran  & Others. ... 
Benj.  Townsend 

G.  A.  Converse 

A.  B.  Irvine 

John  Anderson  Others 

D.  W.  Waugh 

Edward  O’Brien 

Jas.  Payant 

Dennis  Dougherty 

Assistant  Steward 

Henry  Dunham 

Kenny  & Hudner 

M.  C.  Sweatt 

R.  W.  Matthews 

T.  J.  McCarthy 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory 

H.  Wilson,  Steward.... 

May  3..  Robinson  & Cary 

N.  W.  Oil  Co 

Macullen,  Parker  & Co.. 
J.  M.  Griffith 


N.  B.  Kneass,  jr 

P.  P.  Rood 

L.  Tuttle 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son. . 

Andrew  Laiviere 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

A.  L.  Hill 

F.  A.  Theopold 

Cathcart  & Co 

H.  C.  Straight 

Pratt  & Robinson 

J.H.  Walker  & Son. 

Wm.  Quade 

W.  R.  Baldwin 

John  Leary 

T.  C.  Jackson 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

;Mortenson&  Wachlin 
■ ssistant  Steward ... 


NO. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

220 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

230 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

240 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

250 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

260 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

I! 


AMOUNT. 


55  40 
- 6 40 
11  40 
5 83 
58  80 
101  06 
22  09 
29  29 

2 50 
72  68 

8 50 

9 00 
386  16 

70  50 
50  00 
206  00 
7 75 
72  00 

50  00 
75  00 
75  00 
16  00 

14  00 

15  00 

11  41 
134  06 

52  61 

35  00 
58  22 

105  00 

4 18 
37  18 

3 08 

3 83 
89  94 

51  83 

5 80 

4 14 
153  11 

74  29 
28  00 
7 29 
191  10 
1 87 
54  73 
:34  34 

1 50 

53  90 
4 61 

2 94 
2 50 
4 00 

6 00 
39  99 

36  60 

12  05 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


NO. 


AMOUNT. 


1880. 
May  3. 


June  7. 


270 

1 


280 

1 


290 

1 


J.  Kieran  and  Others 

J.  Comfort 

G.  A.  Converse 

Dennis  Dougherty 

J.  Sendner 

D.  Munro 

John  Johnson 

Wm.  Warner 

Jas.  Comfort 

J.  Anderson  and  Others 

A.  B.  Irvine 

S.  L.  Crocker 

Uriah  Curtiss 

A.  H.  Hatch 

Hillyer  & Bingham 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

T.  H.  Loyhed 

A.  Blodgett 

H.  M.  Matteson 

Thos.  McMahon 

W.  S.  Hughes 

H.  E.  Barron 

J.  R.  Parshall 

W.  W.  Waugh 

P.  W.  Downing 

Jennie  Cramer 

Kittie  C.  LaGrave 

Josiah  Thompson 

Geo.  Wing • j 8 

Nellie  Franklin 

D.  H.  Carroll 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

Dr.  W.  W.  Waugh.... 

P.  W.  Downing 

J.  J.  Dow 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright 

Kittie  C.  LaGrave 

Josiah  Thompson 

J.  L.  Noyes 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

Geo.  Wing 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

John  Comfort 

Dennis  Dougherty 

T.  T.  Gage 

Wm.  Murdock 

G.  A.  Converse 

D.  F.  Munro 

A.  B.  Iiwine 

Jennie  (hamer 

Nellie  Franklin 

D.  H.  Carroll 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll 

I Jas.  Kieran  and  others 


9 

300 

1 


310 

1 


9 

320 

1 


215  25 
13  12 
39  00 
20  62 
50  00 
70  00 
34  00 
15  00 

1 25 
80  00 
50  00 

7 65 
48  12 
21  00 

2 50 

15  98 

19  60 
11  45 

113  52 
53  25 
2 36 
50  00 
4 85 
75  00 
237  50 
56  25 
75  00 
50  00 
300  00 
75  00 
250  OO 
100  00 
75  00 
237  50 
250  00 
75  00 
75  00 
50  00' 
375  00 
125  00 
300  00 
87  50 
75  00 
150  00 
36  75 
36  75 

16  00 

20  50 
39  00 
70  00 
50  00 
56  25 
75  00 

250  00 
100  00 
219  oa 


I 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


1880. 
June  7. . 


July  6.. 


John  Anderson  and  Others. . . 

S.  L.  Crocker 

W.  N.  Sanborn 

L.  Tuttle 

A.  Blodgett 

Mortenson  & Wachlin 

Cathcart  & Co 

A.  L.  Hill 

Carpenter  & Smith 

P.  P.  Rood 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

Wilson  & Smith 

B.  F.  Straub 

H.  B.  Andrews 

F.  A.  Theopold 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

E.  A.  Orne 

Assistant  Steward 

D.  E.  Potter 

S.  I.  Pettitt 

C.  C.  Claghom 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh  & Co.. 

D.  W.  Humphrey 

M.  M.  Flint 

Jos.  Sendner 

Thos.  McMahon 

John  Johnson 

A.  W.  Pratt.. 

P.  J.  McCarthy 

Henry  Dunham 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

G.  S.  Chamberlain 

C.  D.  Lougee 

C.  C.  LaGrave 

R.  A.  Mott 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

H.  E.  BaiTon 

G.  A.  Converse 

N.  P.  Rood 

Jos.  Sendner 

A.  B.  Irvine 

J.  Kieran  and  Others 

J.  Anderson  and  Others 

D.  F.  Munro 

Dennis  Dougherty  and  Others 

A.  B.  Shipley 

A.  L.  Hill 

F.  A.  Theopold 

S.  L.  Crocker 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

John  Babcock 

H.  M.  Matteson 

A.  W.  Holinquist 

Smith  & Winter 

Lindemann  Bros 


I 


j 


NO. 


AMOUNT. 


6 

7 

8 


330 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

340 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

350 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

360 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

370 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

380 

1 


90  00 

7 90 
5 45 

178  13 
25  55 

3 15 

8 15 
11  50 

5 41 

4 48 
84  44 

3 65 
1 00 

6 95 
53  77 

301  21 

7 50 

6 72 
6 00 

5 80 

4 80 
43  10 
10  00 

13  62 
50  00 
25  50 

14  50 

5 00 
175  30 

94  90 
32  69 
11  20 
130  00 

8 66 

15  00 
35  00 
50  00 

7 50 
30  00 
28  33 
50  00 

211  72 
93  00 
77  00 
104  62 
14  00 
2 00 
17  94 

4 55 
13  67 

16  99 
3 30 

64  92 

5 00 
50  89 
24  75 
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AN^"UAL  REPOKT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 

July  6. . 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

382 

6 12 

Cathcart  & Co 

3 

28  46 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

4 

4 75 

Peter  Latrance 

5 

5 60 

L.  Tuttle 

6 

99  50 

J.  R.  Parsliall 

7 

14  87 

Wilson  & Smith 

8 

5 40 

J.  L.  Noyes 

9 

16  20 

Henry  Dunham 

390 

68  85 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 

125  25 

P.  P.  Rood 

2 

2 00 

J.  J.  Dow 

3 

10  95 

P.  J.  Hummel 

4 

2 40 

.1.  H.  Walker  & Son | 

3 

73  16 

H.  E.  Barron 

i 6 

50  00 

Aug.  2. . 

Geo.  Babcock 

1 7 

11  50 

N.  P.  Rood 

8 

30  00 

A.  B.  Irvine 

9 

50  00 

James  Kieran  and  others 

I 400 

140  00 

A.  H.  Emerson 

1 1 

19  25 

Robinson  and  Cary 

1 2 

38  83 

J.  L,  Noyes 

! 3 

7 29 

H.  P.  Lime 

! 4 

34  50 

S.  I.  Pettitt 

i 5 

1 50 

Ingram  & Leach 

i 6 

40  00 

Asst.  Steward 

7 

11  51 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

8 

58  73 

Smith  & Winter 

9 

2 60 

J.  H.  Winter 

410 

30  00 

A.  J.  Grant 

1 

10  50 

C.  F.  Wendt 

2 

3 85 

Geo.  Carroll 

3 

28  58 

A.  Blodgett 

4 

6 93 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

5 

31  75 

James  Cook 

6 

6 00 

Mortenson  & Wachlin 

7 

5 55 

J.  R.  Parshall 

! 8 

1 40 

J.  J.  Dow 

i 9 

250  00 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

420 

15  63 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 1 

98  86 

Michael  Favro 

2 

9 25 

A.  Mennell 

3 

82  90 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

4 

10  67 

J.  Anderson  and  others 

5 

58  00 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

19  10 

L,  Tuttle 

1 7 

44  99 

H.  E.  Barren 

i 8 

50  00 

Sep.  6. . 

J.  L.  Noyes 

i 9 

375  00 

H.  E.  Barron 

430 

50  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry 

1 

87  50 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes 

2 

75  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

3 

125  00 

W.  E.  Blodgett 

4 

150  00 

J.  C.  Wright 

5 

75  00 

A.  B.  Irvine 

6 

50  00 

N.  P.  Rood 

7 

30  00 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880, 
Sept.  6 . . 

J Kieran  and  others i 

438 

142  54 

J.  Anderson  and  others 

9 

58  50 

Dennis  Dougherty 

440 

15  00 

J.  Goodman i 

1 

10  00 

A.  H.  Emerson 

2 

25  37 

Thos.  McMahon 

3 

17  25 

M.  Favro 

4 

7 62 

Schippman  & Amey. .' 

5 

5 88 

J.  Cook 

6i 

11  15 

M.  N.  Pond 

7i 

1 25  09 

Robinson  & Cary 

8 

i 7 98 

H.  P.  Brown 

9! 

! 7 50 

A.  Blodgett 

450 

13  21 

J.  B.  Wheeler ^ 

1 

168  90 

W.  E.  Blodgett i 

2 

7 00 

F.  A.  Theopold | 

3 

17  66 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son ; 

4 

15  93 

L.  Tuttle 

5 

53  11 

J.  &V  Volz  Bros 

6 

6 90 

E.  A.  Orne 

1 7 

6 00 

Asst.  Steward 

’ 8 

11  60 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

9 

11  43 

A.  L.  Hill 

460 

32  00 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

1 

28  44 

H.  M.  Matteson 

2 

5 15 

W.  L.  Bentley 

3 

6 25 

S.  L.  Crocker 

4 

1 90 

Cathcart  & Co 

; 5 

19  56 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell ; 

6 

39  59 

Chas.  C.  Claghom 

7 

4 80 

Margaret  O’Brien 

; 8 

19  98 

C.  D.  Beebe 

1 9 

7 50 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

! 470 

24  20 

Bangs  & Emery 

1 

22  10 

Oct.  4... 

D.  G.  Collison 

1 2 

3 95 

Michael  Favro 

, 3 

15  15 

Wm.  Murdock 

i 4 

6 50 

James  Cook 

5 

3 25 

Dennis  Dougherty 

6 

30  62 

John  Anderson  & Others 

7 

88  00 

Jas.  Kieran  and  Others 

8 

239  00 

Jos.  Sendner 

9 

42  16 

P.  W.  Downing 

480 

100  00 

N,  P.  Rood. 

1 

30  00 

A . B.  Irvine 

2 

60  00 

D.  Munro 

3 

80  00 

Lapham  & Waterbury 

4 

306  91 

S.  I.  Pettitt...-. 

: 5 

14  51 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

i 6 

78  25 

Odoman,  Cahvey  & Co 

7 

31  51 

Belding  Bros.  & Co 

8 

48  06 

Cereal  Packing  Co 

9 

4 50 

Hillyer  & Bingham 

490 

13  44 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

53  17 

Margeret  O’Brien 

2 

13  63 

H.  L,  Hill 

3 

41  98 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 

Oct.  4 . . . 

• 

B.  F.  Straub 

494 

3 50 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

5 

27  30 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

93  19 

L.  Tuttle 

7 

144  55 

Wilson  & Smith 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

J.  J.  Dow 

M.  M.  Flint 

A.  Blogdett  & Son 

8 

i 9’ 

500 

2 

29  38 
349  85 
3 15 
19  75 
12  72 

John  Murphy 

3 

7 29 

J.  M.  Griffith 

4 

16  97 

J.  R.  Parshall 

5 

83  49 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

6 

72  05 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

7 

6 85 

Moran  Bros 

8 

14  80 

H.  E.  Barron,  Steward 

9 

5 90 

Nov.  3. . 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

510 

98  02 

Ingram  & Leach 

1 

1 65 

H.  B.  Andrews 

2 

4 79 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

3 

274  18 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

4 

22  25 

A.  L.  Hm 

5 

28  06 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

85  60 

L.  Hawley 

7 

32  00 

G.  Morton 

8 

7 00 

J.  Byrne 

9 

32  50 

School  for  Imbecile 

520 

20  00 

H.  Dunham 

1 

62  62 

A.  Blodgett  Son 

2 

6 82 

A.  F.  Duuham 

3 

11  55 

A.  J.  Mennell 

4 

74  25 

M.  Favro 

5 

8 85 

E.  A.  Ome 

6 

7 81 

D.  Dougherty 

7 

31  25 

N.  P.  Rood 

8 

30  00 

J.  Kieran  & Others 

9 

237  15 

J.  Anderson  & Others 

530 

94  00 

D.  Munro 

1 

80  00 

.1.  Lendner 

2 

55  00 

A.  B.  Irvine 

3 

60  00 

Perkins  Institate  for  B 

4 

15  00 

C.  H.  Dittson 

5 

2 82 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr 

6 

15  15 

J.  M.  Griffith 

7 

16  10 

W.  L.  Roseboom  & Co 

8 

2 50 

Houghton,  M.  & Co 

9 

2 OO' 

gt.  Paul  Book  & S.  Co .• 

540 

1 22 

Benton,  Gore  & Co. 

1 

190  00 

B.  Smith  & Co 

2 

41  46, 

St.  Paul  Book  & S.  Co 

3 

47  22 

R.  Dudley 

4 

5.00; 

Auerbach,  F.  C.  & Co 

5 

44  75] 
20  45, 

P.  R.  L.  Hardenbergh 

6 

Macullen,  Parker  & Co 

■7 

508  22 

B.  Smith  &Co •. . . 

8 

20  48j 

L.  Juttle 

9 

187  90l 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 
Nov.  3.. 

Cathcart  and  Co 

550 

24  46 

M.  M.  Flint 

! 1 

18  50 

Lindermann  Bros 

I 2 

6 10 

J,  V.  Volz  Bros 

1 3 

5 00 

C.  C.  Pike 

i 4 

4 20 

Benton,  Gore  & Co 

1 5 

74  04 

Lapham  & Waterbury 

i 6 

322  92 

H.  M.  Matteson 

1 7 

48  49 

H.  E.  Barron 

1 8 

55  77 

Faribault  Wind  Mill  Co 

9 

7 66 

Dec.  6. . 

J.  L.  Noyes 

i 560 

375  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes 

1 

75  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale 

1 2 

125  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Perry 

3 

87  50 

Miss  J.  Cramer 

4 

65  00 

Miss.  N.  Franklin 

5 

65  00 

Miss  M.  King 

6 

65  00 

Miss  F.  Wood 

7 

100  00 

P.  W.  Downing 

8 

137  50 

Geo.  Wing 

9 

300  00 

D.  H.  Carroll 

570 

250  00 

J.  J.  Dow 

1 

250  00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright 

2 

100  00 

Miss  C.  C.  LaGrave I 

87  50 

J,  Thompson 

1 4 

50  00 

M.  C.  Schulck 

i 5 

37  50 

W.  W.  Waugh 

6 

75  00 

H.  E.  Barron 

7 

250  00 

A.  B.  Irvine 

8 

60  00 

N.  P.  Rood 

9 

30  00 

D.  F.  Munro 

580 

80  00 

J.  Sendner 

1 

55  00 
94  00 

J.  Anderson  & Others 

2 

J.  Kieran  & Others 

3 

222  00 

J.  R.  Parshall 

4 

4 25 

L.  Tuttle 

5 

233  20 

Pettitt  & Hih 

6 

7 20 

A.  L.  Hill 

7 

4 50 

C.  F.  Wendt 

8 

7 36 

Cavanaugh  & Co i 

9 

12  80 

Wilson  k Smith I 

590 

19  55 

Geo.  S.  Chamberlain I 

1 

4 50 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

2 

186  95 

E.  A.  Ome 

3 

5 20 
24  01 

Cathcart  & Co 

4 

T.  J.  McCarthy 

5 

62  70 

J.  T.  Squires j 

6 

12  12 

Jno.  Varley 

7 

46  55 

Schippman  & Amey j 

8 

3 20 

J.  H.  Pettys 1 

9 

8 00 

A.  J.  Mennell 1 

600 

62  25 

P.  La  France j 

1 

4 00 

Benj.  Townsend I 

2 

11  87 

W.  F.  Orcutt : 

3 

64  80 

Root  & Sons i 

4 

3 17 

J.  M.  Griffith i 

5 

6 25 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

i 

NAME. 

NO. 

1 

j AMOUNT. 

1880. 

Dec.  6. . 

F.  A.  Theopold 

606 

39  27 

S.  H.  Kinney 

7 

66  60' 

Hillyer  & Bingham 

8 

139  97 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

9 

144  83 

D.  Dougherty 

610 

27  50' 

H.  Dunham 

1 

30  06 

T.  H.  Loyhed 

2 

13  61 

J.  Andrews 

3 

50  96 

H.  E.  Barron,  Steward 

4 

54  66 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

5 

9 31 

Smith  & Winter 

6 

4 94 

S.  L.  Crocker 

7 

20  82 

J.  V.  Volz 

8 

13  46 

George  Griggs 

9 

5 67 

T?,  A Mott 

620 

100  00 

H.  Dutton 

1 

2 63 

H.  Wilson 

2 

100  06 

H.  Wilson,  Steward 

3 

10  25 

Total  for  year  1880 

$ 35,006  76 
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H.  Wilson,  Treasurer^  in  Account  with  the  Mimiesota  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 


1878. 


Dec. 

4. 

1879. 

March 

17. 

March 

17. 

April 

May 

7. 

5. 

June 

2. 

July 

7. 

August  4. 

Sept. 

4. 

Oct. 

13. 

Nov. 

3. 

Dec. 

17. 

1880. 

Jan. 

13. 

Feb. 

10. 

March 

8. 

April 

12. 

May 

10. 

June 

14. 

July 

13. 

Sept. 

11. 

Sept. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

Dec. 

11. 

CURRRNT  EXPENSES  FOR  YEARS  1879  AND  1880. 


To  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer $ 4,212  62 


To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 
To  warrant 


from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 
from  State 


Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 
Auditor  on 


State  Treasurer 
State  Treasurer 
State  Treasurer 
State  Treasure] 
State  Treasurer 
State  Treasurer- 
State  Treasurer- 
State  Treasurer- 
State  Treasurer- 
State  Treasurer- 
State  Treasurer 


To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor-  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 
To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treasurer 

To  amount  received  from  shoe  shop 

To  amount  received  from  tailor  shop. . . 

To  amount  received  from  broom  shop. . 

To  amount  received  from  printing  office 
To  amount  received  from  sewing  room . . 

To  amount  received  from  cooper  shop. . 

To  amount  received  from  interest  on  accounts 
To  amount  received  from  J.  L.  Noyes,  Superintende 
for  books,  postage,  etc.,  from  pupils. 

To  amount  received  from  other  sources 


nt. 


Cr. 

By  amount  of  money  expended  as  per  vouch- 
ers 1879  and  1880 $68,036  47 

By  balance  in  bauds  of  Treasurer 3,131  31 

Balance  in  State  Treasury  for  1879  aud  1880 
not  drawn $ 2,091  24 


3.000  00 

5.000  00 
1,652  18 
1,378  59 
5,850  18 
1,134  36 

755  85 
1,533  21 
2,464  95 
2,258  73 
2,535  88 

2,967  56 
2,585  73 
5,049  85 
2,685  32 
1,788  96 
4,455  28 
1,333  69 
1,874  59 
1,143  75 
2,195  2S 
4,-664  82 
3,514  55 
3,356  98 
264  05 
248  53 
235  02 
174  11 
23  00 

310  20 
919  99 

$71,167  78 


$71,167  78 
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STATEMENT  OF  SHOPS— 1879  and  1880. 


DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 


SHOE  SHOP. 


DR. 


To  stock  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1878 

To  due  on  account,  1878 

To  material  and  salary  of  foreman 

CR. 

By  cash  received 

By  bills  receivable 

By  amounts  due  on  accounts 

By  stock  on  hand 

By  profit  and  loss  for  worthless  accounts . , 
By  balance 


TAILOR  SHOP. 


DR. 

To  stock  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1878 

To  due  on  accounts,  1878 

lb  material  and  salary  of  foreman 

CR. 

By  cash  received 

By  due  on  accounts 

By  bills  receivable 

By  stock  on  hand 

By  profit  and  loss  for  worthless  accounts. . . 
By  balance 


BROOM  SHOP. 


DR. 

To  stock  and  material 

To  balance — profit 

CR. 


By  cash  received 

By  amount  due  from  institution 
By  amount  settled  by  account. . 

By  amount  due  on  account 

By  stock  on  hand 


, $900 

89 

1,679 

01 

, 3,.360 

84 

$3,514 

55 

142 

15 

764 

97 

760 

63 

310 

12 

448 

32 

$5,940 

74 

$5,940 

74 

,$  646 

02 

768 

07 

3,678 

61 

$3,356 

98 

352 

72 

68 

00 

1,187 

60 

67 

50 

59 

90 

$5,092 

70 

$5,092 

70 

$ 505 

79J 

4 

74 

264 

05 

23 

25 

50 

36 

73 

186 

00 

$510  53  $510  53 
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rUINTING  OFFICE. 


To  balance  old  accounts $ 58  01 

To  material  furnished 310  75 

To  Balance T)7  28 


By  cash  received 248  53 

By  amount  charged  to  institution 140  29 

By  amount  settled  by  account 28  37 

By  amount  due  on  account ^ 35  88 

By  stock  on  hand ’ 112  97 


$566  04  $566  04 


SEWING  ROOM. 


To  material $ 40  30 

To  balance — profit 260  39 


By  cash  received $ 235  02 

By  amount  charged  to  institution . 28  55 

By  amount  due  on  account 14  30 

By  stock  on  hand 22  82 


$ t00  69  $300  69 

COOPER  SHOP. 

DR. 


To  error  in  account 75 

To  balance 305  19 


CR. 

By  cash  received  from  account,  1878 $ 44  46 

By  cash  received  1879  and  1880 129  65 

By  due  on  account  for  work 131  83 


$305  94  $305  94 
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Classified  Statemeyd  of  Current  Expense  of  the  D.  D.  and  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Years  1879  and  1880. 


Salaries 19,636  25 

Wages 7,976  32 

Butter  and  eggs 2,243  63 

Groceries 3,361  84 

Flour  and  feed 1,582  21 

Hardware  and  tin 1,202  05 

Bread  and  crackers 224  47 

Books  and  stationery 641  83 

Crockery  and  glass 146  36 

Dry  Goods  and  clothing 925  40 

Shoe  shop 3,360  84 

Tailor  shop 3,678  61 

Meats  and  poultry 3,142  28 

Postage  and  periodicals 295  58 

Printing  and  advertising 38  75 

Gas  and  oil 2,132  18 

Blacksmithing 124  40 

Freight  and  express 147  15 

Traveling  expenses 159  25 

Music  and  instruments 132  84 

Fuel 5,438  94 

General  repairs 3,065  00 

Beds  and  beddin  4’ 463  75 

Drugs 211  46 

Fish 217  00 

Fruit 553  58 

Stock 455  90 

Farm  and  garden 753  86 

Vegetables : 83  11 

Christmas  expenses 13  33 

Vehicles  and  repairs 248  09 

Soap 119  33 

Furniture  and  repairs 1,515  55 

Printing  office  material 293  29 

Miscellaneous  labor 1,460  73 

Cooper  shop 27  37 

Stereopticon 49  66 

Photo  views 11  55 

Lumber 301  51 

Ice 82  95 

Industrial  blind  class 7 92 

Sewing  room 40  05 

Legislative  expenses 31  00 

Legal  s(  rv-'cos 53  50 

Insurance 154  75 

Indigent  fund 46  47 

Broom  shop 625  44 

Tvj)e  writer • . 100  00 

Hose 114)92 

Steam  h'^ating  supplies 27  29 

Printing  oflice  tool  account 281  08 

Broom  shop  tool  account 2 50 

Shoe  shop  tool  account 16  13 

Suntlries 12  22 


FIRST  BIENWAL  REPORT 


TO  THE 


GOVERNOR  AND  LEGISLATURE  OF  MINNESOTA 


OF  THE 


33IJRECTORS 


OF  THE 

MINNESOTA  EXPERIMENTAL 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES. 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

1881.. 


28 


ST.  P ETER  : 

•T.  K.  MOOKK,  STATE  3’KIXTER. 
1881. 


(Vol.  2.) 


OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

T.  B.  CLEMENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

G.  E.  SKINNER. 

SECRETARY, 

R.  A.  MOTT. 

TREASURER, 

H.  WILSON, 

STEWARD, 

H.  E.  BARRON. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


His  Excellb:ncy,  J.  S.  PILLSBURY,  Ex-officio. 

Hon.  D.  BURT,  Ex-officio. 

T.  B.  CLEMENT,  R.  A.  MOTT, 

G.  E.  SKINNER.  H.  WILSON, 

H.  E.  BARRON. 

supeuintendpint  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  institution, 

.1.  L.  NOYES. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


superintendent, 
G.  H.  KNIGHT. 


assistant, 

Wm.  MASSEY. 

MATRON, 

Miss  ELLA  ANDERSON. 


tf.achp:r. 

Miss  HATTIE  HALE. 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  John  S.  Pillshury^  Governor: 

The  last  Legislature  having  entrusted  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
with  the  charge  of  such  children  and  youth  as  had  drifted  into  the 
Insane  Hospitals  of  the  State  and  were  found  to  be  imbecile  and 
feeble-minded,  rather  than  lunatic,  and  seemed  capable  of  improve- 
ment and  instruction,  the  Board  early  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  their  trust. 

The  first  want  presenting  itself  was  reliable  information  as  to 
the  special  needs  of  this  class  of  children  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  an  institution  for  their 
training. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  our  enterprise  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight, 
the  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  Im- 
beciles, visited  our  State  in  June,  1879.  He  was  a man  of  large 
brain  and  noble  heart,  and  zealously  interested  himself  in  our  be- 
half. His  long  experience  in  this  country  and  his  personal  exam- 
ination of  the  principal  schools  of  Europe  for  the  feeble-minded 
fitted  him  to  give  us  such  aid  and  counsel  as  we  most  needed.  He 
directed  our  preparations  and  superintended  the  organization  and 
opening  of  the  school  until  his  son.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Knight,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  work  by  his  father,  took  charge  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1879. 
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Tlie  Board  secured  what  is  known  as  the  Fairview  House  for 
two  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  in  July, 
1879,  the  first  allotment  of  pupils  from  St.  Peter  assigned  to  us  by 
the  medical  commission,  arrived.  It  consisted  of  nine  boys  and 
five  girls.  Since  that  time  eight  have  been  added  from  St.  Peter 
and  Rochester.  One  poor  helpless  epileptic  has  been  returned. 

We  think  a visit  to  this  school  must  dissipate  the  doubts  of  the 
most  skeptical  as  to  the  wisdom  and  complete  success  of  this  ex- 
periment. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils  have  been  numer- 
ous, proving  beyond  all  question  that  there  is  a large  and  growing 
demand  for  the  relief  of  this  afflicted  class. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  under  which  we  organized  we  have  had 
no  discretion  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils.  We  were  obliged  to 
receive  those  sent  us  by  the  commission  and  we  could  receive  no 
others. 

W e ask  this  Legislature  to  make  some  competent  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  school  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  work  which  lies  before  us.  No  intelligent 
specific  recommendations  can  be  made  until  we  know  the  character 
of  the  w©rk  decided  upon ; but  we  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  building  purposes  and  the 
organization  of  an  institution  comprising  both  an  educational  de- 
partment for  imbeciles  and  a custodial  department  for  idiots. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  our  report  the  testimony  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  commission  above  referred  to  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  charity  and  the  efiiciency  of  those  having  it  in 
charge. 

We  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  acting 
superintendent  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

T.  B.  CLEMENT, 

R.  A.  MOTT,  President. 

Secretary. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT 

Of  the  Commission  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  composed  of  W.  H.  Leonard.  Geo.  W. 

Wood  and  C.  H.  Boardman. 

Our  visit  on  this  occasion  to  the  school  for  imbeciles,  at  Fari- 
bault, only  confirms  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  great  value  of  the 
institution,  both  present  and  prospective,  and  induces  us  to  rely 
confidently  upon  the  generous  support  of  the  next  legislature,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  see  for  themselves  what  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Knight  and  his  assistants  for  the  children  committed  to  their  care. 

A thesis  upon  amentia  will  be  out  of  place  in  an  official  paper  ; 
yet,  as  we  shall  probably  have  no  occasion  to  prepare  another  report 
before  the  expiration  of  our  term  of  office,  we  desire  to  state  some- 
what more  at  length  than  would  otherwise  be  fitting,  the  general 
grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  urgent  recommendation  that  the 
school  at  Faribault,  hitherto  an  experiment,  be  favorably  accepted 
and  recognized  as  one  o:^  the  established  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  that  such  aid  be  extended  to  it  as  shall  be  amply  sufficient  to 
carry  out  to  their  fullest  extent  the  beneficent  objects  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

The  population  of  our  State  by  the  late  census  is  780,000  ; if  we 
apply  the  usual  rule  of  estimating  that  there  is  one  feeble-minded 
child  in  every  thousand  of  the  population,  we  shall  have  780  of 
this  class  in  Minnesota.  It  is  customary  to  divide  these  children, 
defective  in  brain  power,  into  three  grades — idiots,  imbeciles  and 
feeble-minded — according  to  the  degree  of  mental  deprivation. 
Happily,  the  proportion  of  the  profound  type  of  idiocy  is  small ; 
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it  is  comparatieely  rare  to  find  a human  being  absolutely  without 
a spark  of  intelligence.  More  frequently  they  are  found  to  pos- 
sess the  undeveloped  germs  of  intellect,  and  are  capable  of  some 
improvement.  In  a large  number,  known  as  imbeciles,  the  men- 
tal faculties  have  been  developed  to  a very  limited  extent  ; and 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  endowment  we  find 
the  most  numerous  class  known  as  weak-minded.  The  latter  two 
interest  us  most,  not  only  as  humanitarians,  because  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  improvement,  but  also  as  citizens,  because 
from  them,  if  neglected,  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  and  even 
of  crime  is  to  be  apprehended. 

We  do  not,  however,  use  this  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  more  deeply  afflicted  from  the  shelter  of  the  school ; 
not  only  they  but  their  families  also  are  entitled  to  the  truest  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration  ; and  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  provision  will  be  made  which  shall  admit  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  shall  be  at  once  an  asylum  for  the  hopelessly 
idiotic  and  a school  for  the  training  up  of  those  whose  mental  con- 
dition is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

It  will  be  an  insult  to  the  humanity  of  our  State  to  base  an  ap- 
peal for  needed  assistance  for  these  little  unfortunates  upon  ' 
grounds  of  charity  and  philanthropy.  No  one  who  has  any  con-  • 
ception  of  Avhat  is  implied  by  the  terms  idiot  and  imbecile  can  fail 
to  be  deeply  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  utter  wretchedness  of.  | 
children  so  afflicted:  to  whom  all  the  brightness  and  joyousness  of  , 
childhood  is  denied,  and  for  whom,  unless  aided  by  instrumentali- 
ties beyond  the  reach  of  private  persons,  there  is  often  nothing  in 
prospect  but  a life  of  deep  degradation,  comparable  only  to  that  . 
shared  in  common  with  them  by  the  less  intelligent  of  the  brute  , 
creation.  Yet  while  all  this  may  1)e  conceded,  it  often  happens  i 
when  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  imbeciles  is  proposed,  ■ 
that  certain  practical,  albeit  humane,  persons  inquire,  “ Cui  bono?”  j 
supposing,  as  many  do,  either  that  the  end  in  view  is  wholly  Uto- 
pian,  or  that  the  amount  of  possible  improvement  is  so  small  as  to 
render  the  needed  outlay  of  time  and  elfort  and  money  injustifiable. 

W e desire,  therefore,  to  speak  solely  as  utilitarians,  and  to  regard 
only,  in  vvliat  ma}^  be  said,  the  financial  and  economical  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  utilit}^of 
s('bools  for  the  feeble-minded  can  be  safely  questioned.  We  can- 
rjot  now  enter  into  details,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  affirm- 
ing that  since  the  establishment  in  1847  of  the  first  school  of  that 
kind  in  tlu^  IJnibHl  States,  the  testimoii}'  in  their  favor  has  sU'ad- 
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ilj  acciimalated,  and  he  who  would  take  issue  with  it  must  confront 
an  amount  of  evidence  which  would  speedily  convict  him  of  gross 
incompetence. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  in  a condition  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  insane  ; the  latter  are  demented,  the  former  are 
amented.  That  is,  the  insane  once  possessed  intellectual  powers, 
hut  have  lost  them  to  a greater  or  less  extent  ; while  the  imbeciles 
have  the  germ  of  mental  endowment  which  has  never  been  devel- 
oped. Its  analogue  is  found  in  a muscle  unemployed  from  birth  ; 
to  which,  though  it  may  never  attain  the  symmetry  and  force  of 
its  fellows,  yet  a serviceable  degree  of  activity  may  be  imparted  by 
proper  training. 

“It  is  not  claimed,”  says  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, “ that  these  defectives  can  be  brought  up  to  an  average  normal 
mentality ; yet  it  has  been  fully  shown  that  much  may  be  done 
towards  developing  in  them  a higher  degree  of  intellect.”  “In 
fact,”  another  writer  remarks,  “when  there  is  the  least  spark  of 
intelligence  to  build  upon,  more, may  be  added,  until  from  almost 
nothing,  a half,  or  possibly  a three-quarter  intellectual  being,  may 
be  the  result.” 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  usual 
methods  of  instruction  are  useless.  Neither  the  devotion  of  pa- 
rents nor  the  assiduous  efforts  of  competent  teachers  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  are  adequate  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  only  trained  instructors  in  institutions 
specially  fitted  for  the  purpose,  are  competent  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  class  in  question.  * * *•  * 

A weighty  argument  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  imbe- 
cile and  feeble-minded,  is  that  our  criminal  classes  are  largely  re- 
cruited from  their  ranks.  A careful  study  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  inmates  of  our  reformatories  and  prisons  will  show  that  a large 
proportion  of  them  belong  to  this  class  ; and  a true  economy  will 
prefer  the  ©utlay  required  for  their  enlightenment  and  education  to 
the  far  greater  expense  attendant  upon  crime  with  its  resulting 
prosecution  and  punishment. 

A personal  inspection  of  the  school  at  Faribault  will  enforce  our 
appeal  more  effectually  than  argument.  We  regret  only  that  those 
who  witness  the  proficiency  of  its  pupils  could  not  have  seen  them 
when  they  were  first  subjected  to  its  training,  less  than  eighteen 
months  ago,  that  they  might  be  able  to  realize  the  gratifying  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  that  time — a proficiency  which  is  not 
only  conclusive  as  to  their  susceptibility  of  improvement,  but 
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which  is  most  creditable  to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  Dr. 
Knight  and  his  assistants. 

The  commissioners  close  their  report  with  a couple  of  letters 
written  by  two  of  the  children  at  Faribault,  who,  when  they  en- 
tered the  school,  a little  more  than  a year  before,  could  scarcely 
speak  a word,  and  did  not  know  the  alphabet.  The  letters  alluded 
to  speak  volumes  for  the  methods  employed  in  elevating  and  edu- 
cating one  of  the  classes  of  unfortunates  alluded  to  by  the  able 
gentleman  who  prepared  this  valuable  paper  for  the  consideration 
of  Gov.  Pillsbury  and  the  next  Legislature  of  Minnesota. 

Dear  Brother  Caleb, 

I was  glad  that  you  wrote  me  a letter.  I 
like  to  answer  it.  I can  read  now  in  the  primer  and  learn  about 
the  earth  on  the  map.  I work  out  doors  sometimes  after  school 
and  water  the  cows  for  Charlie.  I like  to  help  him. 

I am  going  to  work  in  the  garden  this  summer.  I want  a new 

hat  to  wear  to  church.  I am  well.  I want  you  to  write  soon. 

From  your  Brother,  Joseph  Erickson. 

Dear  Brother  Philip, 

I was  very  glad  to  get  a letter  from  you 
and  I thank  Mother  for  the  pretty  blue  ribbon.  Yes,  we  have  a 
Sunday  school  here,  and  Miss  Hale  tells  us  stories  and  we  sing. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  we  dance  in  the  school-room.  I ' 
like  it  very  much. 

Can  Father  send  me  $3.00  to  buy  a pair  of  shoes  and  a new  hat  ? j 
I want  to  go  to  church.  1 send  love  to  Mother  and  all.  Your  Sis- 
ter, Ester  Erickson. 
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To  the  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  Imbeciles: 

Gentlemen  : — I lierewitli  submit  my  report  of  the  institution 
under  my  charge  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 

There  has  been  connected  with  the  school  twenty-five  pupils. 
Their  present  number  is  twenty-one.  We  have  had  no  severe  sick- 
ness, and  no  death.  The  school,  since  its  organization,  has  been 
prosperous  and  successful. 

Our  advancement  has  been  such  as  to  add  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  shows  conclusively  that  this  class  of  chil- 
dren are  all  capable  of  some  improvement.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  imbecility,  ranging  from  the 
point  just  below  average  intelligence  to  that  of  almost  entire 
mental  deficiency.  Therefore,  in  many,  we  find  decided  progress 
in  school  work.  In  others  the  acquired  ability  to  fix  the  attention 
shows  progress  as  great  according  to  their  degree  of  mentality. 

In  all  our  methods  of  teaching,  physical  training  must  take 
precedence.  With  the  average  child  we  find  great  physical  lack. 
A general  appearance  of  health  does  not  indicate  that  condition  in 
the  feeble-minded,  since  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  cases  of 
imbecility  have  their  origin  in  physical  imperfection  or  disease. 
Therefore^  while  we  instruct  these  children  as  far  as  possible  in 
reading,  writing,  geography,  numbers,  drawing,  singing  and  dan- 
cing, we  have  to  make  the  training  of  the  special  senses  and  phys- 
ical education  the  foundation  of  all  our  work.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  arouse  the  dormant  minds  of  such  as  these. 
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The  record  of  the  school-room  work  is  as  follows  : 

Three  (3)  write  letters  home. 

Four  (4)  use  writing  books. 

Three  (3)  read  in  the  primer. 

Eight  (8)  read  cards. 

Three  (3)  can  add  small  numbers.  ^ 

Five  (5)  study  geography. 

Seven  (7)  sing. 

Eight  (8)  join  in  light  gymnastics. 

Four  (4)  read  the  dumb-bell  charts. 

Two  (2)  imitate  them. 

Five  (5)  do  fancy  work. 

Ten  (10)  dance. 

Six  (6)  sew. 

Two  (2)  do  worsted  work. 

Two  (2)  knit.  . 

Two  (2)  do  housework.  . i 

Three  (3)  boys  work  outside. 

Six  (6)  are  mutes. 

Two  (2)  are  semi-mutes. 

In  addition  all  have  learned  valuable  lessons  of  decency,  order  . 
and  cleanliness.  ; 

In  summing  up  results,  I cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  ; 
words  of  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  training  feeble-minded 
youth:  “The  improvement  effected  in  the  appearance  of  idiotic  ? 

children  trained  in  our  school  can  be  promptly  seen  by  any  intelli-  ' 
gent  observer  ; but  the  moral  results  obtained  from  the  workings  ; 
of  the  establishment  cannot  be  easily  estimated  and  made  clear  to  . 
the  common  understanding.  If,  however,  there  were  a measure  S 
to  mete  the  value  ot  improved  bodily  health,  of  gross  animal  { 
appetites  reduced  to  human  moderation,  vicious  and  debasing  prac-  i 
tices  broken  up^  and  filthy  habits  exchanged  for  cleanly  ones;  if  ; 
there  were  a currency  to  represent  the  price  of  intellect  dawning 
out  of  the  night  of  darkness,  and  moral  affections  born  out  of  aj 
chaos  of  selfish  desires  ; above  all,  if  there  were  a standard  by| 
which  to  show  the  value  of  the  happiness  to  parents,  teachers  andf 
friends,  in  beholding  the  progress  of  our  unfortunate  pupils,  and! 
the  moral  advantage  of  a triumph  over  seemingly  insuperable  dif-f 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  human  improvement — if  measures  and^ 
standards  such  as  these  existed,  so  that  the  profits  might  be  set'* 
forth  in  numbers,  it  would  be  foitnd  to  far  exceed  the  cost  in  money ' 
that  has  been  incurred.” 

I cannot  describe  the  ultimate  aim  of  such  an  institution  as  this 

^ \ 
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of  which  I write  better  than  by  calling  attention  to  the  resolutions 
passed  by  a committee  of  the  “Charity  Organization  Society”  of 
England,  which  met  to  consider  the  best  way  to  educate  and  care 
for  idiots,  imbeciles  and  harmless  lunatics. 

That  committee  was  composed  of  the  best  authorities  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland — men  renowned  in  their  own  countries  for  their 
medical  and  legal  abilities,  who  considered  the  question  of  vital 
importance,  and  gave  to  it  their  keenest,  most  exhaustive  consider- 
ation. 

They  state  “ that  there  is  a recognized  practical  difference  be- 
tween acute,  dangerous  lunacy  and  imbecility,  which  is  not  attend- 
ed with  danger  either  to  the  patient  or  to  other  persons,  and  the 
two  classes  of  cases  require  distinct  modes  of  treatment.” 

In  considering  the  question,  “ How  far  are  they  capable  of  im- 
provement?” they  concluded  “that  a small  proportion  may  be 
made  self-supporting ; that  a further,  larger  proportion  may  be 
trained  to  do  some  useful  work  ; and  that  as  a general  rule,  the 
habits  of  the  remainder  can  be  improved  so  as  to  make  their  live& 
happier  to  themselves  and  less  burdensome  to  others.” 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  treatment,  the  committee 
says  : 

“1.  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  be  treated  distinctively 
from  other  classes. 

“2.  That  they  ought  not  to  be' associated  with  lunatics  in  asy- 
lums. 

“3.  That  they  ought  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  asso-  ' 
dated  with  paupers  in  union  (alms)  houses. 

“4.  That  the  distinctive  treatment  suited  to  idiots  and  imbeciles 
ought  to  be  applied  collectively,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
education. 

“5.  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  placed 
in  ordinary  schools  with  other  children. 

“6.  That  the  improvement  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  would  not 
be  promoted  by  boarding  them  out ; but  in  certain  cases,  boarding 
out,  under  proper  supervision,  is  not  unsuitable  to  harmless  luna- 
tics. 

“7.  That  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  be  based 
on  physical  considerations. 

“8.  That  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  com- 
mence at  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  can  dispense  with  a moth- 
er’s care,  and  the  subsequent  stages  should  depend  upon  the  capa- 
city developed  by  them. 
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“9.  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  have  a thorough  industrial 
training,  so  as  to  enable  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  support 
themselves,  or  at  least  to  contribute  towards  their  support,  when 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  ; and 

“10.  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  all  classes  should,  as  far  as 
may  be  prudently  done,  be  also  encouraged  to  cultivate  any  litera- 
ry, scientific,  artistic,  or  mechanical  faculty  that  they  may  happen 
to  possess,  or  be  otherwise  furnished  with  employment,  so  as  to 
promote  their  self-respect,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  or  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  them  pleasantly.’’ 
It  has  been  an  underlying  principle  of  the  American  nation  from 
its  infancy,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  state  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  its  children.  Admitting  this  fact,  it  legitimately  fol- 
lows that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  state  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
this  unfortunate  class,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  rapidly  degenerates 
and  becomes,  in  many  instances,  dangerous  to  a degree  far  beyond 
that  possible  to  those  atfiicted  with  the  milder  forms  of  insanity. 
And  when  we  consider  that  reliable  statistics  in  other  states  have 
proved  that  this  class  is  as  numerous,  and  a necessity  for  restraining 
care  as  urgent  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  and  that  they  have 
been  as  capable  of  improvement,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  this,  too,  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  far  below  its  present  number,  and  the  tide  of 
emigrants  from  which  this  class  is  largely  recruited,  at  least  in  the 
w'est,  had  hardly  reached  beyond  the  borders  of  Minnesota  ; and 
■ when  we  also  consider  that  under  proper  influences  many  of  this 
class  do  attain  to  intelligence,  usefulness  and  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting  manhood  and  womanhood,  we  feel  justified  in  present- 
ing an  earnest  appeal  in  their  behalf,  which  we  are  sure  an  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  legislature  will  not  set  aside. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


i 

h 


G.  H.  KNIGHT, 


Acting  Superintendent. 
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H.  WiLsoET;  Treasurer^  in  account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
School  for  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
July  7.. 

Bean  & Tennant 

1 

$ 90  44 

Holley  Mfg.  Co 

2 

16  47 

J.  & C.  Fischer 

3 

150  00 

J.  Goodman 

4 

25  00 

John  Comfort 

5 

5 00 

Dennis  Dougherty 

6 

5 00 

J.  O’Neil 

7 

10  00 

A.  J.  Mennel 

8 

11  10 

Aug.  4. . 

Ingram  & Leach 

9 

13  20 

James  Cook 

10 

21  88 

L.  A.  Eaton 

11 

40  78 

A.  L.  Hill 

12 

292  25 

A.  H.  Andrews  & Co 

13 

40  24 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

14 

186  33 

H.  M.  Knight 

15 

48  40 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

16 

88  95 

W.  H.  Stevens  & Co 

17 

9 88 

1 

Cathcart  & Co 

18 

17  00 

1 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

19 

180  38 

Becker  Co 

20 

8 36 

,T.  H.  Walker  Son 

21 

79  80 

A.  B.  Irvine 

22 

11  88 

E.  A.  Orne 

23 

4 00 

1 

Asst.  Steward 

24 

20  54 

Dennis  Dougherty 

25 

63 

\ 

J.  Goodman  & Son 

26 

! 3 00 

Wm.  Campbell 

27 

6 00 

L.  Ruggles 

28 

1 11  00 

Geo.  Babcock 

29 

2 60 

Jean  MeShean  and  others 

30 

21  30 

L.  W.  Johnson 

31 

9 00 

B.  F.  Straub 

321 

12  00 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

33 

25  47 

F.  A.  Theopold 

34 

11  82 

Parshall  & Whipple 

35 

18  80 

Sept.  4. . 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

36 

150  00 

W.  S.  Hughes 

37 

3 24 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

38 

3 64 

Cavanaugh  &:  Co 

39i 

40! 

7 21 

Cathcart  & Co 

11  00 

Crocker  & Bros 

41 

2 90 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

42 

30  06 

1 

L.  W Johnson  and  others 

43 

68  68 
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CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Sept.  4. . 

Becker  & Co 

44 

$ 20  33 
15  75 

L.  Ruggles 

45 

Dennis  Dougherty 

49 

5 00 

Clifford 

47 

4 85 

Sumner  & Blodgett 

48 

6 08 

Oct.  6. . . 

Jas.  Erblang 

49 

7 02 

Ella  Anderson 

50 

41  66 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

51 

18  33 

Auerbach  E.  & Co 

52 

47  80 

C Vogel  and  others 

53 

52  75 

F.  A Theopold 

54 

6 89 

Assistant  Steward 

55 

3 91 

H.  A.  Hale 

56 

34  99 

Wilson  & Smith 

57 

5 98 

E.  A.  Orne 

58 

6 00 

L.  Tuttle 

59 

14  36 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

60 

2 80 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

1 15 

.T.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

2 

11  64 

W.  N.  Sanborn 

3 

4 25 

L.  W.  Johnson 

4 

12  00 

Bartlet  & R 

5 

8 68 

Geo.  H.  Knight 

6 

250  00 

Wm.  Massey 

67 

50  00 

A.  L.  Hill ■ 

3 

22  80 

Nov.  3.. 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

9 

68  99 

L.  Tuttle 

70 

24  97 

P.  P.  Kinsey 

1 

17  85 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

2 

17  00 

• 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

3 

150  00 

Samuel  Barnard  estate 

4 

25  «0 

L.  Hawlev 

5 

10  00 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

6 

5 00 

H.  B.  Andrews 

7 

30  00 

Assistant  Steward 

8 

3 25 

Willson  & Smith 

9 

2 30 

Chas.  Vogel 

80 

65  00 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

2 35 

Dec.  10. 

Becker  & Goetzinger 

2 

2|66 
3 06 

Cathcart  A Co 

3 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

4 

6 90 

L.  Tuttle 

5 

24  27 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

6 

47  67 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

7 

1 10 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

65  00 

Assistant  Steward 

9 

3 25 

Janies  Erblang 

90 

6 42 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

1 

30  00 

A.  L.  Hill 

2 

62  70 

C.  .1.  M ob’.nlf 

3 

37  50 

Is.  M.  Thonilnir{.cli 

4 

7 80 

|H.  I<\  Straub 

5 

22  00 

!P.  Kiiisi  y 

6 

38  70 

jll.  M.  Knig’ht 

7, 

' 15  35 

$3,226  34 
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H.  WiLSOH,  Treasurer^  in  account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded. 

1879. 

July  9.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  .$  318  01 

Aug-.  4.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  1,185  49 

Sept.  4.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  328  74 

Oct.  6.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  603  01 

Nov.  3.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  421  71 

Dec.  10.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  374  38 

$3,226  34  $3,226  34 

CR. 

Dy  amount  of  money  expended  as  per  vouchers  Nos.  1 

to  97  inclusive $3,226  34 


29 


VoL  2.) 
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FIRST  BIEI^KIAL  REPORT. 


H.  WiLSOJST,  Treasurer^  in  account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
School  for  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded, 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 
Jan.  6. . 

Wm.  Massey 

97 

. $75  00 
32  93 

Cat  heart  A Co 

8 

L.  Tuttle 

• 9 

81  16 

C.  J.  Metcalf...' 

100 

37  50 

L.  Kiiggles 

1 

8 00 

Philip  Cramer 

2 

39  37 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

8 

158  08 

Sumner  & Blodgett 

4 

31  25 

C.  W.  Sanford 

5 

3 50 

n.  W.  Humphrey 

6 

1 00 

H en  rv  Dunham 

7 

13  0^) 

S.  J.  Nutting 

8 

4 14 

Bean  A:  Tennant 

9 

65  00 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

no 

3 57 

Robt.  Dutton 

1 

3 08 

S.  L.  Crocker 

2 

14  85 

Cavanauo’h  & Co 

3 

6 15 

N.  B.  Harwood  & Co 

4 

32  30 

Miss  H.  A.  Hale 

5 

50  00 

Miss  Ella,  Anderson *. 

6 

62  50 

(1.  H.  Knight 

7 

250  00 

J.  C.  N.  CWrell 

8 

5 15 

E.  A.  Orne 

9 

10  42 

F.  A.  llieopold 

120 

144  98 

^Vilson  A Smith 

1 

3 60 

Pen  hale  Ar  Moore 

2 

3 

56  00 

Clias.  ^'ogel  and  others 

61  00 

A.  L.  Hill 

4 

12  50 

G.  H.  Knight 

5 

44  55 

J.  Erblaugh 

6 

4 80 

Rose  & Wood 

7 

3 00 

W.  S.  Hughes 

8 

7 00 

$1,275  38 
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H.  WiLSOH,  Treasurer^  in  Account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
School  for  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  EOR  1880. 


DATE 


1880. 
Feb.  2.. 


Mch.  1.. 


Apr.  5. . 


NAME. 

NO. 

Dennis  Doughertv 

1 

J.  Courtney 

2 

J.  Payant 

3 

J.  B.  Wheeler.. 

4 

Cathcart  & Co 

5 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

E.  A.  Orne 

7 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

8 

Straub  & Gardner 

9 

L.  Tuttle 

10 

Asst.  Steward 

1 

Singer  M’f’g.  Co 

2 

J.  Goodman 

o 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

4 

G.  A.  Converse 

5 

Bean  & Tennant 

6 

Jas.  Erblaugh ; 

7 

W.  S.  Hughes 

8 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

9 

F.  A.  Theopold 

20 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 

C.  W.  Fitch 

2 

A.  L.  Hill 

3 

L.  Tuttle 

4 

W.  L.  Bentley 

5 

Asst.  Steward 

6 

Healy  Bros 

7 

Henry  Dunham 

8 

C.  Vogel  and  others 

9 

J.  Goodman 

30 

J.  Courtney 

1 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

2 

Bean  & Tennant 

33 

J.  Erblaugh 

4 

S.  M.  Thornburgh. 

5 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

6 

E.  A.  Ome 

7 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

8 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

9 

L.  Tuttle 

40 

Cathcart  <feCo, 

1 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

2 

J.  Erblaugh 

A.  L.  Hill 

4 

AMOUNT. 


|5  31 

6 90 
9 00 

48  19 
1 60 

4 80 

5 20 
113  20 

1  00 

32  72 

1 25 

33  75 
9 00 

61  00 
3 45 

7 36 

3 60 

13  00 

4 25 

2 15 
22  11 

4 50 
7 00 
25  15 
4 30 
2 00 
76  87 
258  37 
61  00 

4 00 

5 00 

3 02 
7 36 
2 88 

1 50 
1 00 
9 10 

150  00 

2 80 
27  94 

14  95 
32  72 

3,  78 
3 00 
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FIRST  BIENJSriAL  REPORT. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 


1880. 
Apr.  5. . 


May  8. . 


June  7. . 


July  6. . 


Au^r.  2.. 


NAME. 

NO. 

Smith  & Winter 

5 

F.  A.  Theopold 

6 

Hattie  A.  Hale 

7 

Simon  0.  Bogart 

8 

G.  H.  Knight 

9 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

50 

Wm.  Massey 

1 

Ella  Anderson 

2 

Asst.  Steward 

3 

G.  H.  Knight 

4 

Dyer  <fe  Howard 

5 

G.  M.  Gilmore 

6 

L.  Tuttle 

7 

Asst.  Steward 

8 

J.  H.  Walker  & Son 

9 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

60 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

F.  A.  Theopold 

2 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

3 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

4 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

5 

Jas.  Erblaugh 

6 

G.  H.  Knight 

67 

Chas  Vogel  and  others 

8 

L.  D.  Newcomb 

9 

J.  Erblaugh 

70 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

1 

Cathcart  & Co 

2 

L.  Tuttle 

3 

Asst.  Steward 

4 

A.  F.  Malloy 

5 

A.  B.  Shipley 

6 

F.  A.  Theopold 

7 

J.  C.  N.  Cottrell 

8 

W.  H.  Stevens  & Co 

9 

Cathcart  & Co 

80 

L.  Tuttle 

1 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

2 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

3 

J.  Erblaugh 

4 

Ella  Anderson 

5 

Hattie  Hale 

6 

G.  H.  Knight 

7 

Wm.  Massey 

8 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

9 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

90 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

C.  F.  Wendt 

2 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

3 

Asst.  Steward 

4 

S.  1.  Pettitt 

5 

L.  Tuttle 

6 

H..  J.  Leib ’..... 

7 

F.  A.  Theopold 

8 

G.  11.  Knight 

9 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

100 

AMOUNT. 


$1  18 
9 93 
50  00 
3 00 
250  00 
65  00 
80  00 
62  50 

3 15 

5 00 

6 50 
150  00 

25  82 

5 50 
2 30 

49  01 
9 15 
1 00 

6 00 

2  60  , 
65  00 

4 50  : 

28  40 

65  00  ^ 

1 80  ' 

6 03 
46  32 

2 05  ' 

29  08 

3 75 

7 20 
1 50 
1 05 

6 95 

1 40 

7 64 

26  57  , 

45  59 

2 26 

5 61 
62  50 

50  00 
250  00 

90  00 
61  00 
40 

12  85  ' 
1 60 
50  25 

1 25 

4 40 
29  57 

2 00 

8 77  ' 

9 20 
55  80  ‘i 
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CUmiENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1879. 
Aug.  2. 

Geo.  M.  Gilmore 

101 

150  00 

J.  E.  Erblaugh 

2 

4 86 

1880. 
Sept.  6.. 

L.  Tuttle 

3 

25  96 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

4 

72  11 

J.  Erblaugh 

5 

5 04 

F.  E.  Theopold 

6 

62  82 

J.  L.  Noyes 

7 

10  00 

E.  A.  Orne 

8 

4 50 

Carpenter  & Smith 

9 

22  20 

Chas.  Vogel  and  others 

no 

66  00 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

111 

3 63 

H.  M.  Matte  son 

2 

42  55 

S.  L.  Crocker 

3 

40 

A.  Blodgett 

4 

87 

A.  L.  Hdl 

5 

2 25 

C.  W.  Fitch 

6 

2 17 

.1.  Goodman 

7 

2 50 

Dr.  S.  S Bogart 

8 

1 50 

Cathcart  & Co 

9 

13  49 

Minn.  D.  D.  & B.  Institution 

120 

174  65 

1 

94  64 

tt  4.  i. 

2, 

132  35 

Oct.  4... 

L.  Tuttle 

3 

30  22 

Wilson  & Smith 

4 

45 

G.  H.  Knight 

5 

250  00 

6 

7 34 

Win.  Massey 

7 

120  00 

Miss  Ella  Anderson 

8 

75  00 

Miss  Hattie  Hale 

9 

50  00 

Chas.  Voo-pl  null  others * 

130 

61  66 

Cathcart  & Co 

1 

6 60 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

2 

61  07 

H.  E.  Barron,  steward 

3 

2 50 

Jas.  Erblaugh 

4 

6 20 

G.  H.  Knight 

135 

17  18 

Servants  at  Imbecile  School 

6 

57  93 

L.  G.  Merten 

7 

2 00 

Geo.  M.  Gilmore 

8 

150  00 

L.  Hawley 

9 

16  00 

J.  B.  Wheeler 

140 

43  93 

A.  L.  Hill 

1 

12  50 

D.,  D.  & B.  Institute 

2 

10  00 

M.  B.  Sheffield 

3 

25  00 

L.  Tuttle 

4 

33  00 

Cathcart  & Co 

5 

7 22 

Jas.  Erblaugh 

6 

5 40 

Dec.  6. . 

D.,  D.  & B.  Institute 

7 

4 00 

C.  Vogel  and  others 

8 

65  00 

C.  F.  Wendt 

9 

5 10 

H.  E.  Barron,  steward 

150 

3 25 

Cavanaugh  & Co 

1 

2 75 
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CURBENT  EXPENSES. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

NO. 

AMOUNT. 

1880. 
Dec.  6. . 

F.  .T.  Voglesbiirg 

^ 2 

14  50 

E,  A.  Orne 

3 

12  35 

J B.  Wheeler 

4 

57  03 

L.  Tuttle 

5 

35  79 

T.  J.  McCarthy 

6 

7 00 

Cathcart  & Co 

7 

5 60 

C.  Volz 

8 

3 38 

Smith  & Winter 

9 

6 15 

t 

( 

? 


i 

1 

j 

i 
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H.  Wilson,  Treasurer^  m Account  with  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  Imbeciles  and  Feeble  Minded, 


Jan.  13.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  $ 1,275  38 

Feb.  10.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  360  33 

Mch.  8.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  491  46 

Apr.  12.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   775  05 

May  10.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   , 327  38 

June  11.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   182  43 

July  13.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   619  27 

Auff.  8.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer  330  95 

Sep.  11.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   739  63 

Oct.  11.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   671  04 

Nov.  8.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   380  16 

Dec.  11.  To  warrant  from  State  Auditor  on  State  Treas- 
urer   221  90 


$6,374  98 

CR. 


By  amount  or  money  expended  as  per  vouchers  Nos.  97  to 


128  inclusive $1,238  78 

Per  vouehers  Nos.  1 to  159  inclusive 5,099  60  $ 6,375  38 

Amount  of  appropriation $11,000  00 

Expended  1879 T $3,226  34 

Expended  1880 6,374  98 

Balance  in  the  treasury  unexpended 1,398  68  $11,000  00 


H.  WILSON, 
Treasurer. 
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FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


Ex}mises  of  Imbecile  School  for  1879  and  1880. 

* ITEMIZED  ACCOUNT. 


1879  to  Jan. 
1, 1880. 

Jan.  1 to  Dec. 
1,  1880. 

SalariGs 

$ 814  15 

$1,390  00 
693  59 

W ages 

357  73 

Butter  and  eggs 

109  37 

219  23 

Groceries 

378  27 

217  87 

Flour  and  f eed 

120  07 

206  70 

Hardware  and  tin 

273  26 

143  77 

Bread  and  crackers 

6 55 

3 62 

Books  and  stationery 

35  43 

8 30 

Crockery  and  glass 

77  08 

20  74 

Dry  goods  and  clothing 

210  53 

232  :-6 

Meats  and  poultry 

134  79 

324  56 

Postage  and  periodicals 

1 25 

13  00 

Printing  and  advertising 

30  15 

Oil 

17  05 

39  25 

Freight  and  expressage 

24  15 

1 90 

Traveling  expenses 

91  90 

30  45 

Music  and  instruments 

150- 00 

1 10  50 

Fuel 

311  23 

413  94 

General  repairs 

114  67 

44  21 

Beds  and  bedding 

95  40 

166  24 

Drugs 

18  35 

10  69 

Fish 

• 10  43 

22  51 

Fruit 

27  15 

67  48 

Stock 

55  00 

Vegetables 

4 25 

51  84 

Soap 

37  43 

2 28 

Furniture 

521  47 

51  05 

Miscellaneous  labor 

175  44 

37  72 

Lumber 

17  52 

13  87 

Ice 

10  00 

17  0(9 

Rent 

300  00 

600  00 

Sundries 

1 80 

10  78 

Hay 

4 00 

$4,501  72 


$5,099  60 
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FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  DECEMBER  1st,  1879  AND  1880. 
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I* 

TRAi^SMITTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  BIENNIAL  SESSION, 

1881. 
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ST.  PETER  : 

J.  K.  MOORE,  PRINTER. 
1881. 


(Vol.  2.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 


Minnesota  State  Normal  Board. 


STATE  NORMAL  BOARD— 1879. 

Term 

Expires. 

Hon.  THOS.  SIMPSON,  President  and  Resident  Director,  Winona 1881 

Hon.  DAVID  BURT,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  ex-officio  Secretary,  St.  Paul 

Hon.  S.  C.  GALE,  Minneapolis 1883 

Prop.  SANFORD  NILES,  Rochester 1883 

Hon.  0.  0.  PITCHER,  Resident  Director,  Mankato 1881 

Hon.  W.  B.  MITCHELL,  Resident  Director,  St.  Cloud 1881 

Hon.  G.  W.  T.  WRIGHT,  Lake  City 1883 


REPORT  OP 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BOARD 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,  1879. 


Normal  School  Board,  ) 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dec.  1st,  1879.  \ 

His  Excellency,  J.  S.  Fillshury,  Governor  of  Minnesota: 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  State  Normal  School  Board  to  report  to  the  Governor  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year  through  their  Presi- 
dent, the  condition  of  each  school,  its  receipts  and  disbursements, 
its  wants  and  prospects,  together  with  such  recommendation  for 
its  improvement  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  necessary,  I have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Board  for  the 
past  year: 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  of  students  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1st,  1879,  have  been: 


In  the  Normal  Department 521 

In  the  Model  Department 273 

Total  enrollment i 794 

Students  graduated  last  year 86 

Students  previously  graduated 610 

Total  graduates  of  tliese  schools,  since  their  organization 696 


The  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  principals,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, give  more  detailed  statements  of  the  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, and  graduations  at  these  institutions. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  detailed  statements  of  the  treasurers  of  the  board,  herewith 
also  submitted,  show  the  receipts  of  the  schools  for  current  ex- 
penses, including  balances  on  hand  from  previous  years,  to  be  as 
follows : 


Noimal  School  at  Winona $14,158  77 

Normal  School  at  Mankato 9,186  00 

Nonnal  School  at  St.  Cloud 9,435  87 


Total  receipts $32,780  64 


The  amounts  paid  out  on  current  expenditures  of  the  schools 
the  past  year  are: 


For  Normal  School,  Winona $13,635  20 

For  Normal  School,  Mankato 9,186  95 

For  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud 9,010  87 


Total  expenditures $31,833  02 


showing  a slight  decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  the  schools  for 
current  expenses  from  the  previous  year. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  past  < 
three  years  have  been  as  follows: 

For  1877 $31,741  99 

For  1878 $32,078  47 

For  1879 $31,833  02 

showing  great  uniformity  in  the  annual  current  expense  of  these 
schools.  During  these  three  years  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
has  been  from  800  to  1,000  students  annually. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  in  its  last 
annual  report,  kindly  transmitted  by  your  Excellency  to  the 
Legislature  of  1879,  an  appropriation  of  |8,500  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  repairs  upon  the  buildings,  and  to  furnish  some 
apparatus  and  reference  books  for  the  school  at  Mankato,  which 
were  greatly  needed. 

Of  this  sum  $2,500  was  spent  in  thoroughly  repairing  the  build- 
ing at  Winona,  $3,000  in  repairing  and  in  fitting  up  new  some 
portions  of  the  building  at  St.  Cloud  and  $3,000  in  repairing  the 
building  at  Mankato,  and  in  obtaining  apparatus  and  a reference 
library. 

This  wise  and  timely  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  last 
winter  enabled  the  Board  to  put  all  the  Normal  School  buildings 
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in  the  best  possible  condition  for  some  time  to  come.  However^ 
the  grounds  at  Winona  remain  in  the  same  condition  they  have 
been  for  years,  a source  of  mortification  to  every  one  who  has  a 
particle  of  State  pride. 

The  Board  has  taken  steps  to  have  plans  made  for  improving 
these  grounds  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  a small 
sum  will  be  asked  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  for  improving 
and  embellishing  these  grounds  so  long  neglected. 

The  reports  of  the  accomplished  Principals  of  the  schools  show 
them  to  be  in  a most  satisfactory  condition  and  fully  meeting  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  created  by  the  liberality  and  foresight 
of  the  Legislature.  And  it  is  a matter  of  State  pride  that  our 
Normal  Schools  in  efficiency  and  reputation  hold  a rank  equal  to 
any  Normal  School  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Prof.  Chas.  A.  Morey,  for  three  years  Principal  of  the  school  at 
Winona,  resigned  this  position  last  May  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Board  reluctantly  accepted  Prof. 
Morey’s  resignation  as  he  had  filled  the  position  with  great  efiici- 
ency,  and  satisfactorily  to  the  Board. 

Irwin  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Winona,  a 
scholar  and  an  edueatorof  good  reputation,  was  in;June  last  elected 
Principal  of  the  school  at  Winona.  Prof.  Shepard  thus  far  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  has  more  than  met  the  highest  expec- 
tations  of  his  warmest  friends,  and  the  Board  feel  assured  that  this- 
fine  institution  will,  under  his  management,  steadily  advance  in 
popular  favor  and  usefulness. 

The  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  all  the  instructors  employed  in  our  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The  reports  will  show  that  these  training  schools  were  never 
more  successful  in  fulfilling  their  high  and  important  mission  than 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  they  justly  merit  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  consideration  and  support  from  the  State. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SIMPSON, 

President  State  Normal  Board. 
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TREASURERS’  REPORTS. 


Account  of  Thomas  Simpson,  Treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  1st,  1879. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


MONEY  RECEIVED. 

1878. 

Dec.  1.  Balance  on  hand  shown  by  last  report $ 938  92 

1879. 

Oct.  1.  Elmer  & Co.,  repaid  am’t  of  bill  paid  twice  by  mistake  . 1 40 

Nov.  30.  Appropriation  drawn  to  date  per  schedule  No.  1 submit- 
ted herewith 11,756  03 

30.  Rent  Normal  Hall  to  date  per  schedule  No.  3 submitted 

herewith 87  30 

30.  Tuitions  received  to  date,  per  schedule  No.  4 submitted 

herewith 1,375  12 


Total  receipts  for  current  expenses $14,158  77 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


MONEY  PAID  OUT. 


1879. 

Dec. 

9. 

Fuller  & Fuller,  Bunsen  burner  and  tubing. . . 

No.  Vouch. 

1 

Am’nt. 
$ 5 94 

9. 

McNie  & Co.,  record  book 

2 

7 50 

9. 

D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing 

8 

9 25 

9. 

H.  Stevens  <fe  Son.,  books  and  stationery 

4 

19  03 

9. 

A.  0.  Slade,  chemicals 

5 

8 90 

9. 

W.  J.  Whipple,  printing 

6 

26  50 

9. 

T.  Simpson,  Normal  Board  meeting  exp 

D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage  stamps 

7 

30  58 

9. 

8 

5 00 

9. 

Elmer  A Wilcox,  inc.  repairs,  hardware 

9 

27  09 

9. 

W.  E.  Smith,  kalsomining  and  painting 

10 

5 00 

1879. 

Jan. 

23. 

Emily  Miner,  cleaning 

11 

15  50 

25. 

.lames  Sullivan,  40  cords  wood  @ $3.00 

12 

120  00 

25. 

M.  J.  Murphy,  repairing  gas  fixtures 

13 

1 50 

Feb. 

5. 

C.  Bohn,  balance  due  on  museum  fixtures  . . . 

14 

166  66 

5. 

Teachers’  salaries  for  December,  1878 

t 15  to 
\ 26  inc. 

1,030  00 

7. 

E.  Swenson,  assisting  cleaning  building 

27 

6 00 

7. 

P.  Minck,  (Iravage 

28 

5 64 

10. 

Hoard  & Tenney,  apparatus  and  repairing. . . 

29 

8 20 
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11.  Teachers’ salaries  for  Jan.,  1879 | 4 j 1,030  00 

11.  Laird,  Norton  & Co.,  fuel  and  posts 42  4 00 

13.  Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  from  July,  1878,  to  ' 

January,  1876 43  49  36 

13.  P.  Minck,  213^  cords  wood  @ $3.50 44  74  37 

14.  T.  Simpson,  ex.  legislative  committee 45  9 50 

14.  A.  W.  Gage,  incidental  repairs 46  67  53 

19.  F.  Felix,  sawing  wood 47  13  42 

20.  Fuller  & Fuller,  Buns  burner  rubber  tubing  . 48  20  38 

21.  N.  H.  Low,  35  cords  wood  @ $2.75 49  96  25 

20.  G.  L.  Hollowell,  15  cords  wood  @ $2.75 50  41  25 

20.  E.  F.  Curtis,  4^  cords  wood  @ $2.75  51  13  06 

21.  C.  R.  Pittman,  books 52  18  85 

22.  H.  Pickle,  sawing  50  cords  wood  @ 25c 53  12  50 

22.  P.  Brady,  10  cords  wood  @ $2.75 54  27  50 

22.  John  Goss,  1034  cords  wood  @ $2.75 55  28  87 

28.  Jos.  Lavigne,  1134  cords  wood  @ $2.75 56  30  95 

•March  3.  Teachers’  salaries  for  February,  1879 | gg  1,030  00 

12.  W.  S.  Drew,  insurance 69  212  50 

18.  W.  R.  Williams,  brushes,  soap 70  5 27 

18.  H.  Pickle,  sawing  50  cords  wood  @ 25c 71  12  50 

19.  Pitt.  Minck,  drayage 72  7 01 

22.  McNie  & Co.,  stationery 73  18  07 

22.  H.  Stevens  & Son,  stationery,  books 74  20  67 

22.  A.  0.  Slade,  incidental  repairs 75  13  10 

22.  Jansen,  McClurg  & Co.,  library 76  7 56 

25.  D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 77  5 00 

29.  H.  Pickle,  sawing  1434  cords  wood  @ 25c 78  3 56 

31.  F.  V.  Bingham,  apparatus,  etc 79  150  00 

April  1.  Teachers’ salaries  for  March,  1879 \ q9  1,030  00 

( me. 

1.  Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  February  and  March 

1879 92  19  60 

7.  Sol.  Orphans’  Home  gas  fixtures 93  8 00 

7.  A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  apparatus 94  142  84 

7.  H.  Choate,  15  cords  wood  @ $2.75 95  41  25 

7.  J.  L.  Brink,  834  yards  matting 96  5 95 

7.  C.  Bohn,  museum 97  40  92 

8.  Elmer,  Wilcox  & Co.,  repairing  furnaces  ....  98  22  25 

10.  L.  Prung  & Co.,  library 99  7 00 

14.  H.  Choate,  634  cords  wood  @ $2.75 100  17  87 

19.  Russell  & Bard  well,  copy  eity  directory 101  2 00 

26.  C J.  Pickert,  9th  vol.  Enc.  Brit 102  6 00 

26.  D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 103  5 00 

29.  T.  F.  St.  John,  tuning  piano 104  6 00 

May  1.  Teachers  salaries  April,  1879 ] 116  inc  ^ 

1.  H.  Stevens  & Son,  books  and  stationery 117  4 28 

April  30.  J.  L.  Brink,  matting,  ribbons  diploma 118  12  21 

30.  A.  0.  Slade,  chemicals 119  1 75 

May  1.  Root  & Son,  singing  books 120  ’ 36  00 

1.  D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing 121  48  55 

8.  P.  Bradley,  trees  on  grounds 122  3 00 

13.  H.  Roweder,  music  com.  exercises 123  12  00 

15.  Thos.  Simpson,  expense  board  meeting 124  47  98 

15.  Thos.  Simpson,  incidental  expenses 125  18  15 

20.  Elmer,  Wilcox  & Co.,  incidental  expenses  . . . 126  1 40 

24.  Dwight  Brown,  sawing  10  cords  wood  @ 40c.  127  4 00 

24.  P.  Birmingham,  cleaning  vaults 128  10  00 

June  1.  Teachers’  salaries  for  May,  1879 -j  }?n  1,030  00 

i 14U  me. 
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19. 

19. 

17. 
19. 
19. 
27. 

30. 

30. 

July  2. 
5. 
14. 
14. 
16. 
21. 
29. 
29. 

Aug.  4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 

4. 

5. 
11. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

18. 
18. 
26. 

Sept.  |3. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

16. 

19. 

20. 

23. 

24. 
24. 

Oct.  8. 
7. 
9. 
14. 
20. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
27. 

31. 
31. 


M.  M.  Hurlbert,  repairing  furnaces 

D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 

H.  Stevens  & Son,  stationery 

D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 

Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  Apr.  and  May,  1879 
Normal  Board,  ex.  special  meeting  and  pro- 
curing principal 

Anderson  & Morquist 

Teachers’  salaries  for  June,  1879 

A.  B.  Clark,  sawing  1534  cords  wood  @ 35c.. 
T.  H.  Shaw,  incidental  repairs 

N.  J.  Johnson,  incidental  repairs 

D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing 

J.  L.  Peregrine,  supt.  repairing 

M.  Marvin,  trimming  trees 

H.  Choate,  1534  cords  wood  @ $2.75 

H.  Choate,  tape  oil  cloth 

John  Manning’s  salary,  janitor,  July,  1879, . . 
Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  June  and  July  .... 

H.  Stevens  & Son,  paper 

Irwin  Shepard,  postage  circulars 

Thos.  Simpson,  sundiy  bills  advertising 

R.  D.  Cone,  hardware,  registers 

Educational  Weekly,  library 

W.  R.  Wilhams,  matches,  pail,  tub 

J.  H.  Grafton,  incidental  repairs 

A.  0.  Slade,  sponges,  dusters 

A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  tellurian  globe  and  case 

B.  F.  Baker,  69  cords  wood  @ $2.75 

John  Manning’s  salary,  janitor,  Aug.,  1879.. 

D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 

D.  Sinclair,  p.  m.,  postage 

Cowperthand  & Co.,  charts 

A.  W.  Gage&  Co.,  balance  on  cont.  repairing 
W.  J.  Whipple,  printing 

D.  Sinclair  <fe  Co.,  printing 

A.  T.  Castle,  furniture,  reception  room 

A.  Thrune  & Co.,  furniture,  reception  room. . 
Elmer  & Tenny,  photographs  buildings,  etc. . 

Anderson  & Morquist,  plumbing 

T.  Simpson,  bill  repair,  telegrams 

W.  E.  Smith,  incidental  repairs. 

J.  S.  Peregrine,  superintending  repairs 

C.  C.  Curtiss,  pens  and  records 

Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  for  August 

David  Hen  wood,  4 photos  geographic 

Teachers’  salaries  for  September,  1879 

J.  L.  Brink,  matting 

Elmer  & Cunningham,  repairs,  furnaces 

Pioneer-Press,  printing,  advertising 

Bullock  & Crenshaw,  chemicals 

T.  Simpson,  telegrams 

G.  L.  Hollowell,  brooms,  matches. 

A.  0.  Slade,  dusters,  glass,  putty 

J.  L.  Brink,  42  yards  cambric  for  maps 

Elmer  & Cunningham,  bill  hardware,  furnaces 

H.  Stevens  & Son,  stationery,  books,  paper  . . 

E.  S.  Morgan,  stationery,  books,  paper 

A.  W.  Gage,  incidental  repairs 

R.  D.  Cone,  bell  fixtures 

Thos.  Simpson,  freight  and  telegrams 


141 

5 

48 

142 

5 

00 

143 

55 

144 

66 

145 

11 

20 

146 

156 

55 

147 

41 

80 

148  to 
159  inc. 

1,030 

00 

160 

* 5 

42 

161 

18 

38 

162 

41 

2& 

163 

64 

25 

164 

24 

00 

165 

14 

00 

167 

■42 

62 

166 

1 

10 

168 

50 

00 

170 

4 

55 

171 

2 

00 

172 

10 

00 

173 

52 

00 

184 

26 

25 

175 

5 

00 

176 

1 

95 

177 

29 

63 

178 

3 

85 

179 

45 

00 

180 

189 

75 

181 

50 

00 

182 

3 

00 

183 

10 

00 

184 

11 

00 

185 

74 

17 

186 

13 

00 

187 

8 

90 

188 

8 

00 

189 

21 

00 

190 

8 

28 

191 

2 

90 

192 

14 

38 

193 

34 

00 

194 

6 

00 

195 

6 

60 

196 

4 

50 

197 

12 

00 

198  to 
207  inc. 

835 

00 

208 

37 

50 

209 

27 

90 

210 

36 

00 

211 

54 

30 

212 

4 

40 

213 

9 

40 

214 

2 

65 

215 

2 

94 

216 

6 

15 

217 

41 

52 

218 

39 

97 

219 

5 

00' 

220 

2 

15 

221 

1 

50- 
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31.  Teachers’  salaries  for  October,  1879, 

Nov.  6.  Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  for  September,  1879 
6.  Winona  Gas  Co.,  gas  bill  for  October,  1879  . . 

8.  Harpers  Brothers,  library 

8.  C.  Bohn,  boards  for  drawing 

8.  A.  W.  Gage,  extras  on  general  repairs 

9.  A.  T.  Castle,  furniture  reading  room 

10.  H.  Stevens  & Son,  stationery 

10.  D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing  and  paper 

iQ.  J.  H.  Grafton,  repairing  blackboards 

10.  G.  A.  Hunt,  lithogram 

10.  A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  crayons 

10.  T.  Simpson,  bill  labor  on  grounds  and  postage 

10.  A.  Welch,  use  of  organ. 

10.  Frank  Haines,  labor  assisting  janitor 

24.  Teachers’  salaries  Nov.,  1879 

30.  Balance  on  hand 


222  to 
233  inc. 

940 

00 

234 

6 

83 

235 

17 

15 

236 

5 

28 

237 

10 

35 

238 

207 

82 

239 

15 

00 

249 

9 

80 

241 

56 

75 

242 

42 

60 

243 

8 

00 

244 

6 

00 

245 

7 

80 

246 

5 

00 

247 

5 

00 

248  to 
258  inc. 

880 

00 

523 

57 

$14,158 

77 

Winona,  Dec.  1st,  1879. 


THOMAS  SIMPSON, 
Treasurer. 


Account  of  Thomas  Simpson,  Treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board  of 
Minnesota  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  1st,  1879. 

REPAIR  ON  BUILDING. 


MONEY  RECEIVED. 


1879. 

Nov. 


30.  Appropriation  for  repairs  drawn  to  date,  as  per  schedule 

No.  3,  submitted  herewith $2,500.00 


1879. 

Dec. 

1879. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


MONEY  PAID  OUT. 


23  ^ 

* ^ C.  Bohn,  cont.  fixing  roof 

22.  J 

1.  W.  E.  Smith,  contract  kalsomining 

1.  J.  S.  Peregrine,  supt.  repairs 

11.  M.  Toye,  laboratory 

22.  C.  G.  Maybery,  making  plans 

May  9.  R.  D.  Cone,  heater  in  air  shaft 

10.  A.  W.  Gage  & Co.  on  cont.  of  carp,  work 

June  7.  A.  W.  Gage  & Co.,  on  cont.  of  carpenter  work 

19.  J.  H.  Grafton  on  contract  of  painting 

19.  A.  W.  Gage  & Co.,  on  cont.  carpenter  work. . 
July  3.  A.  W.  Gage  & Co.,  on  cont.  carpenter  work. . 
3.  J.  H.  Grafton,  on  contract  painting 

11.  J.  H.  Grafton,  on  contract  painting 

17.  J.  H.  Grafton,  on  contract  painting 

17.  A.  W.  Gage  & Co.,  on  cont.  carpenter  work. , 


Total , 


Winona,  Minn.,  Dec.  1st,  A.  D.  1879. 


Vouch. 

Am’nt. 

1 

964 '00 

2 

167  47 

3 

50  00' 

4 

70  90 

5 

30  00 

6 

69  80 

7 

150  00 

8 

100  00 

9 

75  00 

10 

100  00 

11 

100  00 

12 

75  00 

13 

250  00 

14 

250  00 

47 

47  83 

$2,500  00 

THOMAS  SIMPSON, 
Treasurer. 
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0.  0.  Pitcher,  Treasurer,  Account  of  Current  Fund  for  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Mankato,  to  December  1st,  1879. 


1878. 
Nov.  30. 

1879. 
Nov.  30. 

30. 

30. 

30. 


1878. 
Dec.  5. 

13. 

1879. 
Jan.  8. 

18. 

Feb.  8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

10. 

21. 

21. 

27. 

M’cb.  1. 

1. 

3. 

4. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
26. 

28. 
28. 

• 28. 

28. 

April  4. 

7*. 

8. 

10. 

16. 

18. 

18. 

21. 

26. 

28. 

May  3. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
10. 
19. 
19. 
21. 
29. 


Dr. 

To  cash  on  hand $ 360  30 

To  cash  state  wan-ants 8,312  80 

To  tuition  Normal  Department 117  00 

To  tuition  Model  Department 394  35 

To  books  sold 2 50 


$9,186  95 

Credit. 


No.  Vouch.  Am’nt. 


By  Normal  Board  and  expenses 1 $ 30  58 

By  A.  A.  Dickson,  1434  cords  wood 2 32  60 


By  P.  L.  Graver,  sawing  98  cords  wood 

By  0.  0.  Pitcher,  expenses  to  St.  Paul 

By  teachers’  salaries 

By  James  Wilson,  66  cords  wood 

By  R.  L.  Elwell,  janitor 

By  C.  W.  Coulton,  stationery 

By  G.  C.  Burt,  expense  of  committee 

By  W.  J.  Lane,  48%  cords  wood 

By  Sherwin  & Fay,  stops 

By  C.  W.  Coulton,  stationery 

By  C.  C.  Brown,  printing 

By  R.  L.  Elwell,  janitor 

By  J.  H.  Dunn,  s^ary 

By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 

By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 

By  Miss  H.  M.  Phillips,  salary 

By  James  Wilson,  6 cords  wood 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 

By  Miss  Ahce  H.  Cromwell,  salary 

By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  salary 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary. . 

By  Thos.  Cush,  cleaning  cistern 

By  Miss  P.  M.  Haynes,  salary 

By  R.  L.  Elwell,  janitor 

By  R.  Harnett,  freight  and  drayage 

By  V.  H.  Brown,  tuning  piano 

By  Allen  & Parely,  2 glass  jars 

By  H.  B.  Kauflfer,  19%  cords  wood 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  T.  Wright,  visiting  school 

By  G.  W.  NetF,  printing 

By  L.  L.  Davis,  wood  and  hardware 

By  P.  L.  Graver,  sawing  79%  cords  wood. . . . . 

By  Tisdale  Bros.,  lumber 

By  Miss  P.  M.  Haynes,  salary 

By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 

By  W.  S.  Lyman,  cleaning  chimneys 

By  Miss  Alice  H.  Cromwell,  salary 

By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  salaiy 

By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  express  and  postage 

By  Miss  Helen  M.  Phillips,  salaiy 

By  R.  L.  Elwell,  janitor  and  work 


3 

4 

5 to 

11  inc. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28  ‘ 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


39  20 
25 

1,380 

117 
66 
8 
7 

108 

1 
2 

1 

66 
100 
100 
100 
240 

13 
100 
120 
400 
100 

3 

120 
33 

4 
2 
1 

43 

14 
52 
64 
31 

2 

240 
400 
150 
3 

240 
800 
23 
480 
73 
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JuneIL2.  By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 51  400  00 

2.  By  J.  H.  Chapman,  stationery 52  2 34 

11.  By  C.  C.  Brown,  printing 53  5 00 

19.  By  D.  C.  John,  advertising 54  50  00 

July  26.  By  Shannon  & Webster,  oils,  (fee 55  21  95 

Aug.  6.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  janitor  and  labor 56  43  85 

8.  By  M.  McIntyre,  freight  and  drayage ...  57  6 75 

22.  By  E.  A.  Tiffany,  tuning  piano  and  repairing 

organ 58  9 50 

30.  By  R.  Harnett,  freight  and  drayage 59  15  35 

30.  By  C.  C.  Brown,  printing 60  7 00 

Sept.  6.  By  A.  D.  Bingham,  slating 61  2 50 

6.  By  A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  globe  and  erasers. . 62  38  75 

8.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  materials 63  36  55 

19.  By  J.  M.  Stoddard,  9 encyclopaedias 64  54  00 

20.  By  G.  W.  Neff,  advertising 65  5 00 

20.  By  Warner  & Foote,  map 66  12  00 

29.  By  D.  C.  John,  salary 67  200  00 

29.  By  Miss  H.  M.  Phillips,  salaiy 68  120  00 

29.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 69  100  00 

29.  By  Prof:  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 70  100  00 

29.  By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary '. 71  90  00 

29.  By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salary 72  60  00 

29.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 73  50  00 

Oct.  1.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  janitor  and  sundries 74  36  10 

6.  By  Shannon  & Webster,  oils,  &c 75  22  40 

10.  By  J.  H.  Chapman,  stationery 76  16  68 

10.  By  John  Fresholtz,  3 tubs 77  2 70 

25.  By  L.  L.  Davis,  hardware 78  36  10 

27.  By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 79  100  00 

31.  By  D.  C.  John,  salary 80  200  00 

31.  By  Miss  H.  M.  Phillips,  salaiy 81  120  00 

31.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 82  100  00 

31.  By  Miss  Anna  McCutcheon,  salary 83  90  00 

31.  By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salaiy 84  60  00 

31.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 85  50  00 

Nov.  1.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  janitor,  &c 86  34  25 

3.  By  Mankato  Brick  Co 87  4 40 

15,  By  Wm.  H.  Shepherd,  expenses  on  specimens.  88  22  30 

19.  By  John  Klein,  book  case,  chairs,  &c 89  82  40 

21.  By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary  for  November 90  100  00 

24^  By  L.  L.  Davis,  hardware 91  16  28 

28.  By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  salary 92  200  00 

28.  By  Miss  Helen  M.  Phillips,  salarj- 93  120  00 

28.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary- 94  100  00 

28.  By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary 95  90  00 

28.  By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salary 96  60  00 

28.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 97  50  00 

28.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  drawing  material,  &c. . 98  5 00 

28.  By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  apparatus,  &c 99  33  70 

29.  By  0.  0.  Pitcher,  board  expenses  in  May, 

postage,  &c 100  56  23 

29.  By  To  cash  transferred  to  building  fund 2 52 


19,187  91 

Overpaid 96 


$9,186  95 

0.  0.  PITCHER,  Treasurer. 


December  1st,  1879. 
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0.  0.  Pitcher,  Treasurer,  Account  of  Repairing  and  Furnishing  State  Normal 
School  at  Mankato. 


1879.  Dr. 

June  9.  To  State  warrant $1,500  OQ 

24.  To  State  warrant 1,500  00 

Nov.  22.  To  current  fund 2 52 


$3,002  52 

Credit. 

No.  Vouch.  Am’nt. 


June  9.  By  George  Winters,  plastering 1 900 

18.  By  D.  L.  Rose,  collection  of  birds  and  animals.  2 201  25 

19.  By  Frank  Graver,  work  cleaning  building 3 14  00 

30.  By  J.  J.  Weldon,  100  cedar  posts 4 15  00 

July  1.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  work  and  labor 5 38  35 

1.  By  D.  C.  John,  for  apparatus,  piano,  &c 6 1,200  00* 

9.  By  Lewis  Graver,  work  and  labor 7 5 95' 

19.  By  P.  Wysong,  building  chimney * 8 40  00’ 

25.  By  Sherwin  & Fay,  lumber 9 173  88 

Aug.  6.  By  J.  W.  Fowler,  painting,  papering,  &c 10  515  90 

18.  By  Edwin  Wilkin,  17  days’  work 11  25  50 

18.  By  James  Wilson,  3534  days  carpenter  work. . 12  71  OO 

Sept.  5.  By  S.IB.  Pollard,  repairing  furnaces 13  8 90 

Nov.  19.  By  Jolm  Klein,  carpets,  matting  and  cases 14  197  15> 

22.  By  Manderfield  & Williams,  painting,  &c 15  486  64 


AAO 

0.  0.  PITCHER,  Treasurer. 


December  1st,  1879. 
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IF.  B.  Mitchell,  Treasurer  of  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  in  account 
with  State  Normal  School  Board,  Minnesota,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  1st,  1879. 

MONEYS  RECEIVED. 


1878. 

Dec.  5.  Balance  on  hand  as  per  report  of  Dec.  5,  1878 $ 555  78 

24.  Auditor’s  warrant  No.  8529 375  08 

1879. 

Jan.  28.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition  of  Model  Department 10  00 

Feb.  4.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,000  00 

5.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition  of  Model  Department 129  95 

26.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,000  00 

March  5.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition  of  Model  Department 50  00 

21.  Cash,  for  use  of  chemicals 8 85 

April  3.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,000  00 

4.  Cash,  tuition  of  J.  L.  Wakefield 24  50 

May  2.  Cash,  for  use  of  chemicals,  J.  M.  Richardson 5 25 

6.  Cash,  state  appropriation,  salaries 1,368  00 

10.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition  of  Model  Department 107  20 

June  4.  Cash,  state  appropriation 254  27 

July  3.  Cash,  state  appropriation 100  18 

10.  Cash,  for  use  of  chemicals,  Lou  Owen 6 40 

Aug.  22.  Cash,  tuition,  J.  L.  Wakefield,  3 pupils,  2 terms 22  50 

Sept.  1.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition  of  Model  Department 100  00 

8.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,007  59 

16.  Cash,  from  Prof.  Kiehle,  tuition 50  00 

Oct.  5.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,090  44 

Nov.  7.  Cash,  state  appropriation 1,001  00 

8.  Cash,  Model  tuition.  Prof.  Kiehle 91  00 

8.  Cash,  rent  of  haU,  Miss  Kellogg 9 00 

15.  Cash,  Model  tuition.  Prof.  Kiehle 100  00 


$9,468  99 


tSt.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1879. 


W.  B.  MITCHELL, 
Treasurer. 


MONEYS  PAID  OUT. 


1878.  No.  Vouch.  Am’nt. 

Dec.  9.  To  Jansen,  McClurg  & Co.,  books 1 1 64 

9.  To  Sower,  Potts  & Co.,  books 2 2 47 

9 To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  board  expenses,  Dec. 

meeting 3 30  58 

13.  To  Raymond  & Owen 4 42  00 

20.  To  Salaries  for  month  ending  Dec.  19th -j  764  00 

1879. 

Jan.  2.  F.  E.  Levander,  1 laboratory  table 14  13  00 

3.  H.  P.  Brown,  tuning  piano 15  2 00 

10.  To  G.  W.  T.  Wright;  expenses  visiting  school  16  23  80 

10.  To  salaries  for  month  ending  Jan.  19th | 25  ^<3  *^64  00 

25.  To  W.  D.  Sprague,  10  cords  wood  at  $3.50..  26  35  00 

29.  To  Fidelle  Johnson,  expenses  visiting  Normal 

Home 27  7 60 

Feb.  4.  To  W.  L.  Rosenberger,  crayons  and  mucilage  28  2 55 

4.  To  Raymond  & Owen,  ventilator,  painting 

sink,  etc 29  10  75 
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4.  To  Geo.  H.  Spencer,  bill  for  chemicals 

5.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  expressag-e  and  sundries 

5.  To  W.  E.  Livingstone,  books  and  stationary. 

7.  To  J.  D.  Williams,  books 

7.  To  S.  E.  Berde,  books 

7.  To  Jansen,  McClurg  and  Co.,  books 

8.  To  C.  F.  and  W.  Powell,  hardware 

8.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  chemicals  and  expressage 

10.  To  University  of  Minnesota,  chemicals 

16.  To  J.  F.  Stevenson  & Co.,  fire  brick,  pipes,  etc. 

17.  To  H.  P.  Bennett,  labor  and  material 

19.  To  C.  C.  Miles,  1 dozen  transom  lifters 


20.  To  Salaries  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  19 

21.  To  H.  B.  Smart,  15 115-128  cords  wood  @ $8.50 

22.  To  J.  M.  Richardson,  labor  and  merchandise. 
24.  To  N.  Getchell,  12  % cords  wood  @ $8.50. . . 

March  3.  To  Rosenberger  Bros.,  hardware 

5.  To  C.  G.  Gregory,  1034  cords  wood  @ $8.50. 

5.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  human  trunk 

6.  To  Frederick  Sherman,  piling  wood,  shoveling 

snow,  etc 

6.  To  James  D.  Boyd,  10  cords  wood  @ $8.50. . 

7.  To  A.  L.  Winship,  tuning  piano 

19.  To  Wm.  Gordon,  1034  cords  wood  @ $3.50.  . 

20.  To  T.  M.  Caughy;  5 cords  wood  @ $3.00 

20.  To  salaries  for  month  ending  March  19 

20.  To  Flora  M.  Truman,  teaching  winter  term, 

1878-9 

26.  To  W.  D.  Sprague,  10  cords  wood  @ $3.50  . . 
31.  To  J.  E.  West,  P.  M.,  postage  stamps  and 

envelopes 

April  4.  To  John  L.  Wakefield,  labor  hauling  slate. . . 

5,  To  Jansen,  McClurg  & Co,  books 

5.  To  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co,  books 

5.  To  R.  and  J.  Beck,  microscope 

5.  To  S.  Marlatt,  chemicals 

19.  To  Salaries  for  month  ending  April  19 

20.  To  John  L.  Wakefield,  2 days’  work  with  team 

on  grounds 

21.  To  Parson  Bros.,  sundries 

29.  To  C.  M''.  Doughty,  copper,  zink,  work,  etc..  . 

May  1.  H.  P.  Brown,  tuning  piano 

2.  To  Salaries  for  month  and  school  year  ending 

May  1st,  1879 

2.  To  N.  S.  Livingstone,  stationery 

10.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  books,  expressa^e,  etc. ..... 

17.  E.  .1.  Lennitt,  music  during  closing  exercises 

of  school 

17.  To  Frederick  Sherman,  labor  and  team 

17.  To  Andrew  McGeorge,  16  elm,  etc.,  trees  and 
setting  @ 50  cts 

20.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  state  normal  board  ex- 

penses, May  meeting 

21.  To  T.  M.  Caughy,  534  cords  wood  @ $3.00. . . 

22.  To  J.  H.  Gates,  seeds,  etc 

53.  To  Auerbach,  Finch,  Culbertson  <fe  Co.,  two 

turkey  dusters 

31.  To  J.  L.  Wakefield,  134  days’  work  with  team 
June  2.  To  Liberty  Hall  & Son,  Glencoe  Register,  adver- 
tising  
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6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
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1. 
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3. 
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To  W.  L.  Rosenberger,  12  boxes  crayons. . . . 

To  Geo.  S.  Spencer,  alcohol,  vitriol,  etc 

To  E.  A.  Boyd,  brooms,  oil,  etc 

To  E,  L.  Davis, salary  us  janitor  for  month  of 

May,  1879 

To  E.  Capple,  freight  charges  and  cartage. . . 

To  Wilson  & Rodgers,  bill  pipes,  etc 

To  E.  Capple,  drayage 

To  Win.  Congel,  150  brick 

To  Dan  Delaney,  labor 

To  W.  F.  Knowlton,  kalsomining,  paper- 
ing, etc 

To  Henry  Oster,  12  cords  wood  @ $3 

To  0.  0.  Hines,  painting,  glazing,  etc 

To  salary  as  janitor  for  month  of  June,  E.  L. 

Davis 

To  J.  E.  West,  P.  M.,  stamps  and  stamped 

envelopes 

To  Raymond  & Owen,  carpenter  work 

To  E.  Capple,  freight  and  cartage  on  one  roll 

of  matting .^ 

To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  as  janitor  for  month  of 

July 

To  J.  L.  Wakefield 

To  Samuel  E.  Sherman,  furnishing  and  setting 

12  trees 

To  E.  Capple,  freight  and  cartage 

To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  advertising  in  county 

newspapers,  etc 

To  John  Chapin,  2 days’  work  on  school  seats 

To  Oscar  0.  Himes  painting,  etc 

To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  month  of  July 

and  August 

To  teachers’  salaries  for  fractional  month  end- 
ing Aug.  31 

To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  as  janitor  for  month  of 

August 

To  Sarah  Stabler.  4 days’  work  covering  books 
To  C.  F.  McDonald  advertising  in  St.  Cloud 

Times 

To  Prang  & Co.,  natural  history  plates 

To  A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  school  furniture. . . 
To  Auerbach,  Finch,  Culbertson  & Co.,  matt- 
ing, 65  sq.  yards  @ 60 

To  F.  A.  Staples,  34  days’  work  on  chimney  . 
To  A.  S.  Livingstone,  books  and  stationery. . . 
To  Raymond  & Owen  for  twenty-four  rulers . . 

To  teachers’  salaries  for  Sept.,  1879 

To  D.  Delany,  putting  tub  in  well,  etc 

To  E.  Capple,  drayage 

To  D.  Rathbun,  blacksmith  work 

To  C.  Shutren,  chemicals 

To  F.  H.  Dam,  carpenter  work  and  material. 

To  teacher’s  salaries  for  October 

To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  subscription  to  magazines 

for  reading  room 

ToD.  L.  Kiehle,  books,  freight,  expressage,  etc. 

To  E.  H.  Staples,  work  on  furnace 

To  E.  Robertson,  oO  and  matches 

To  N.  S.  Livingstone,  books  and  stationery. . 
To  N.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  books 
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25.  To  E.  B.  Benjamin,  chemicals  and  apparatus.  182  86  86 

28.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  stationery  and  print  ng..  183  85  15 

28.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  postage,  expressage,  ex- 
change, etc 184  13  70 

Balance  carried  forward 458  12 


$9,468  99 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  REPAIRS,  FURNITURE  AND  APPARATUS  ACCOUNT. 


1879.  Cr. 

June  5.  By  Auditor’s  warrant $ 500  00 

25.  By  Treasurer’s  draft 1,500  00 

Sept.  8.  By  Treasurer’s  draft 1,000  00 


$3,000  00 

1879.  Dr. 

May  6.  To  cash  paid  A.  E.  Hussey 1 35  00 

May  22.  To  cash  paid  J.  H.  Gates 2 350  00 

June  6.  To  cash  paid  D.  H.  Spicer 3 44  62 

June  13.  To  cash  paid  T.  J.  Bonham 4 87  50 

13.  To  cash  paid  A.  Seifert 5 600 

27.  To  cash  paid  E.  L.  Davis 6 7 50 

July  3.  To  cash  paid  Wilson  and  Rodgers 7 112  50 

3.  To  cash  paid  L.  W.  Collins 8 100 

3.  To  cash  paid  W.  B.  Mitchell 9 3 50 

3.  To  cash  paid  F.  H.  Dam 10  1,200  00 

Sept.  18.  To  cash  paid  F.  H.  Dam 11  874  00 

Oct.  20.  To  cash  paid  F.  H.  Dam 12  278  38 


$3,000  00 

W.  B.  MITCHELL, 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1879.  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OP 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BOARD 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,  1880. 


Normal  School  Board,  ) 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Dec.  1st,  1880.  \ 

His  Excellency,  J.  S.  Pillshury,  Governor  of  Minnesota  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  law,  I have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board  for  the 
past  year: 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Board,  herewith 
submitted,  show  that  the  total  receipts  of  money  for  the  several 
schools  for  current  expenses,  including  balance  on  hand  from  pre- 
vious year,  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  ; 


Normal  School  at  Winona $14,074  84 

Normal  School  at  Mankato 9,895  33 

Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud 10,254  15 


Total  receipts $34,224  32 


Amounts  paid  out  for  current  expenses  of  the  schools  the  past 
year  has  been : 
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For  Normal  School,  Winona $13,790  48^- 

For  Normal  School,  Mankato 9,602  21 

For  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud 9,442  25 


Total  expenditures $32,835  91 


showing  an  increase  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  schools  over  the  previous  year. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  students  at  the  Normal  Schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  August  51st,  1880,  has  been  ; 

AT  WINONA. 


In  the  Normal  Department 191 

In  the  Model  Department 151 

Total 342 


AT  MANKATO. 


In  the  Normal  Department 140  ; 

In  the  Model  Department 39  . 

Total 179  ’ 


AT  SAINT  CLOUD. 


In  the  Normal  Department 122 

In  the  Model  Department 83  I 

Total 205  i 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  THREE  SCHOOLS.  J 

Normal  Departments 453 

Model  Departments 273 

Total  em'ollments 726 

I 

GRADUATES. 

Students  graduated  past  year 78  . 

Previously  graduated 696 

Total  graduates  from  school  to  dat'^ 774 
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Very  full  and  detailed  statements  of  enrollments,  attendance, 
and  graduations,  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Principals  of 
the  schools  herewith  submitted. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 

Stable  and  prosperous  institutions  of  learning  cannot  be  brought 
into  existence  ot  once,  matured  and  finished.  Good  schools,  like 
everything  else,  to  be  permanent  and  effective,  must  hayp  a grad- 
ual, continued,  and  vigorous  growth.  Normal  schools  cannot  be 
created  by  legal  enactment,  or  otherwise,  in  a day,  perfect  and 
fully  developed,  so  as  to  meet  the  great  need  in  our  educational 
system  for  which  they  are  designed.  Neither  abundance  of 
money,  grand  buildings  and  equipments,  able  faculties  and  crowds 
of  students,  nor  all  of  these,  can  compensate  for  the  strength  and 
power  of  an  institution,  which  comes  from  a steady  and  vigorous 
growth  of  years. 

This  theory  has  special  force  and  application  t®  these  State 
teachers’  training  schools,  when  their  intimate  relation  to  and  con- 
nection with  our  great  system  of  public  education  is  considered. 

In  the  management  of  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  the 
Board  have  fully  recognized  the  necessity  of  their  gradual  develop- 
ment, if  they  would  be  permanently  effective,  and  hence  have  not 
asked  of  the  State  appropriations  beyond  amounts  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  result.  The  Board  do  not  deem  it  wise  or  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools  that  their  growth  should,  by  the  lavish  use 
.of  money  or  other  means,  be  stimulated  beyond  the  natural  con- 
gruent advancement  of  public  education  and  public  sentiment  in 
the  State. 

INCREASE  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  current  expenses  yearly  of  the 
three  Normal  schools  is  now  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  sum 
has  been  adequate  until  the  present  year.  It  is  the  deliberate  and 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Board  that  a slight  increase  is  needed 
in  the  annual  permanent  appropriations  for  the  annual  current  ex- 
penses of  these  schools  to  meet  increasing  needs.  This  increase 
will  be  imperatively  necessary  if  the  judicious  and  practical  propo- 
sition of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  carried 
out,  viz.:  that  an  additional  teacher  be  elected  for  each  of  the 
Normal  schools,  who  shall  be  employed  as  a director  and  instructor 
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in  state  and  County  Institutes.  This  plan  received  the  earnest 
and  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Board  at  its  last  semi-annual 
meeting.  To  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools  and  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  these  three  additional  teachers,  an  increase  of  at 
least  $7,000.00  in  addition  to  the  $30,000.00  now  annually  appro- 
priated will  be  necessary. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  forcible  and  cogent  reasons 
given  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  their  several  annual 
reports  for  “The  legal  recognition  of  Diplomas”  awarded  to  grad- 
uates of  the  Normal  Schools  of  our  State.  The  longer  legislative 
action  is  deferred  upon  this  matter  the  greater  will  be  the  injustice 
done  to  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  of  our  State  who 
have  chosen  teaching  as  a profession,  and  who  have  at  great 
expense  and  much  sacrifice  prepared  themselves  in  these  schools 
specially  for  this  work. 

PLEDGES  OF  GRADUATES  TO  TEACH. 

The  Board  has  taken  some  pains  to  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  " 
answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question  very  properly  asked  by  persons  j 
in  all  portions  of  the  State,  viz:  Do  the  graduates  of  our  Normal 

Schools  fulfill  their  pledges  to  teach  two  years  in  the  schools  of  ’ 
the  State  ? ^ 

From  the  best  sources  of  information  within  the  reach  of  the  ! 
Board  we  are  convinced  that  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  nearly 
eight  hundred  graduates  of  our  three  Normal  Schools  have  volun-  ; 
tarily  failed  to  meet  their  pledge  to  the  State,  and  of  this  small  j 
per  centage  failing  very  many  have  paid  in  lieu  of  service  the  | 
amount  of  their  tuition  for  the  period  they  were  scholars  in  the  j 
schools,  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Board,  all  of  which  shows  a ' 
degree  of  moral  integrity  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Normal 
Schools  and  of  education. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  influences  of  the  Normal  Schools  tend 
to  create  and  foster  the  professional  spirit  and  character,  and  grad- 
uates of  these  schools  generally  are  persons  who,  either  before 
entering  the  schools,  or  influenced  by  them  while  passing  through 
the  course  as  students,  have  selected  the  profession  of  teaching  for 
life  work;  hence  but  few  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  abandon 
the  work  they  have  so  carefully  and  deliberately  chosen  as  a pro- 
fession. 
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BOARDS  OF  VISITORS. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  annually  to  appoint  Boards  of 
visitors  to  the  Normal  Schools,  composed  of  City  and  County 
Superintendents  and  other  persons  eminent  in  the  educational 
work  of  our  State.  The  expenses  of  these  Boards  of  visitors  are 
paid  from  the  Normal  School  funds. 

They  are  required  to  examine  carefully  into  the  organization, 
order,  discipline  courses  of  study,  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created; 
they  are  also  asked  to  examine  the  buildings  and  property  of  the 
State  where  these  schools  are  located.  They  are,  furthermore, 
required  to  make  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  the  results  of 
these  visits  to  the  schools. 

The  Board  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  obli- 
gations they  are  under  to  the  gentlemen  who,  in  the  past,  have  so 
kindly  served  upon  these  visiting  boards,  for  their  faithfulness  and 
fidelity  in  this  regard,  and  especially  for  many  thoughtful  and  wise 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  which  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Board  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge.  The  Board  asks  a careful  perusal  of  the 
reports  of  these  Boards  of  Visitors  to  the  schools  the  past  year. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WINONA. 

This  institution  is  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence 
and  has  rendered  nearly  nineteen  years  of  service.  It  has  had 
under  instruction  in  its  normal  department  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hundred  young  men  and  women,  the  sons  and  daughters- 
of  our  farmers,  mechanics  and  business  men.  The  school  at 
Winona  has  always  been  earnest,  thorough  and  efficient;  never,, 
however,  more  so  than  at  the  present  time;  in  reputation  and  real 
merit  it  is  not  behind  any  Normal  School  in  the  nation. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Board  took  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  at  Winona  so  long 
neglected.  A suitable  plan  was  adopted  which  included  grading, 
fencing,  tree  planting,  walks  and  drives,  combining  utility  with 
artistic  effect  in  an  unusual  degree.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  the  admirable  report  of  Principal  Shepard  to  the  Board 
upon  this  point.  He  says:  “By  the  most  careful  economy  in  the 

expenditures  of  the  school  a beginning  has  been  made  in  the  long’ 
delayed  work  of  improving  the  grounds.  Already  their  appearance 
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is  greatl}^  improved,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.”  The  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Winona  has  shown  its  generous  appreciation 
of  this  improvement  of  the  State  property  by  laying  the  gas  pipes 
and  furnishing  the  gas  for  lighting  the  grounds  and  also  by  laying 
the  water  pipes  which  are  to  supply  fountains,  water  the  lawns,  etc. 

To  complete  fully  the  plan  adopted  by  the  board  will  require*  an 
expenditure  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  the  board  most  earn- 
estly recommend  be  appropriated. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MANKATO. 

Some  unavoidable  and  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
have  marked  the  history  of  this  school  nearly  since  its  establish- 
ment twelve  years  ago;  yet,  despite  all  this^  it  has  done  good 
service  and  has  filled  well  no  inconsiderable  position  in  steadily  \ 
advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  damage  done  the  building  at  Mankato  last 
summer  by  storm,  the  board  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
report  of  Prof.  John.  He  says: 

“The  building  was  unroofed  by  the  terrible  cyclone  which  visited 
Mankato  and  vicinity  on  the  6th  of  June  last,  and  the  ceilings  and 
walls  were  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  which  imme-  ' 
diately  followed.  It  is,  however,  an  ill  wind,  even  though  it  be 
a cyclone,  that  blows  no  man  good.  The  old  roof  which  never 
could  be  prevented  from  leaking  because  of  imperfect  construction  = 
at  the  outset,  has  been  replaced  l)y  a new  one,  and  the  interior  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  new  roof  is  a model  of  neatness 
and  beauty,  and  the  Mankato  Normal  building  is  now  a worthy 
companion  of  the  other  two  which  the  State  has  done  herself  the 
honor  to  erect.  It  is  said  that  the  citizens  of  Mankato  are  begin-  • 
ning  to  call  the  attention  of  strangers  to  the  Normal  School — a | 
courtesy  which  could  not  heretofore  be  extended  without  undergo- 
ing  very  just  but  painful  criticism.  For  the  speedy  and  thorough  I 
consummation  of  this  work  we  are  indebted  to  our  public  spirited  f 
Governor,  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  who  issued  the  order,  and  the  resi- 
dent director,  Hon.  0.  0.  Pitcher,  who  executed  it.  The  school 
can  now  open  at  the  appointed  time;  the  building  is  greatly  im- 
proved and  I am  sure  the  Legislature  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
appropriation  which  had  to  be  anticipated  in  order  to  save  the 
edifice  from  ruin.” 

It  will  require  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the  repairs  done 
upon  this  building,  made  necessary  by  the  storm,  and  necessarily 
made  immediately  after  the  disaster,  to  prevent  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  property.  As  this  sum  has  been  already  expended,  and 
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judiciously  and  carefully  expended,  the  board  recommends  that  an 
appropriation  to  meet  this  sum  be  passed  as  early  in  tbe  session  of 
tbe  Legislature  as  its  rules  and  practice  will  admit.  Tbis  school  is 
also  in  need  of  a small  appropriation  for  apparatus  and  an  increase 
to  its  reference  library. 

Prof.  D.  C.  John,  for  seven  years  tbe  principal  of  this  school, 
resigned  during  the  past  year  his  position  to  enter  upon  another 
field  of  educational  service.  The  board  will  ever  be  ready  to  bear 
witness  to  the  ability,  integrity  and  fidelity  of  his  work  as  principal 
of  this  school.  He  will  carry  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  edu- 
cational labor  the  kindest  wishes  for  his  success  and  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  his  former  associates  in  the  normal 
school  work  in  this  State.  The  State  and  the  board  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, however,  upon  having  secured  for  principal  of  this 
school  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  late  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  His  great  reputuation  as  an  educator, 
sustained  by  long  and  successful  experience  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship, make  him  a most  valuable  acquisition  to  educational  forces  of 
our  State. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  CLOUD. 

This  school  opened  in  September,  1869 — eleven  years  ago.  It 
has  had  a steady  continued  growth,  and  from  its  location  is  destined 
to  exert  great  influence. 

There  is  great  need  for  some  repairs  upon  the  building  at  St. 
Cloud,  which  are  very  clearly  and  fully  stated  in  the  Report  of 
Principal  Kiehle,  to  which  the  Board  would  invite  special  attention. 
It  is  very  desirable,  also,  to  obtain  additional  ground  to  the  site  of 
the  school  so  as  to  secure  increased  frontage  on  the  street  west  of 
the  grounds.  This  added  ground  could  be  obtained  now  upon  reas- 
onable terms,  and  would  not  only  be  a great  convenience  but 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beautiful  and  imposing  site  of  this  insti- 
tution. This  school  is  in  great  want  of  apparatus  and  reference 
library,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  these  unless  the  perma- 
nent annual  appropriation  be  increased  sufiiciently  to  justify  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  therefrom,  in  small  quantities, 
from  year  to  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Board  if  the 
Legislature  at  the  approaching  session  appoint  committees  to  visit 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  after  the  severest  scrutiny  report  results, 
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nor  shall  any  questions  be  evaded  nor  information  withheld.  The 
schools  are  the  common  interests  of  the  State  and  all  are  cordially 
invited  to  look  into  them  and  see  for  themselves  what  they  are  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

Confiding  in  the  generous  policy  which  has  heretofore  marked 
the  course  of  bur  young  State  towards  these  schools,  the  Board 
very  confidently  commits  this  great  interest  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Legislature. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SIMPSON, 
President  State  Normal  SchooL 
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WINONA  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  STATE  NORMAL  BOARD. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  Minnesota. 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  seventeenth 
annual  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1880,  with  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1880. 

FACULTY. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  M.  A., 

Principal — Mental  Philosophy^  School  Economy  and  Latin. 

CLARENCE  M.  BOUTELLE, 

Physical  Sciences  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

MRS.  FANNIE  K.  BOUTELLE, 

Professional  Instruction  and  Superintendent  of  Practice  Teaching. 

MARTHA  BRECHBILL, 

Geography,  Physiology  and  Natural  History. 

LOUIE  M.  BENNEY, 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

MRS.  BLANCHE  D.  MACKIE, 

Vocal  Music,  Voice  Culture  and  Elocution. 

JENNIE  ELLIS, 

History,  Civil  Government  and  Elementary  Mathematics. 


KATE  M.  BALL. 

Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Accounts. 
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ANNA  G.  BALDWIN, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 

ALICE  H.  BINGHAM, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 

ALFARETTA  HASKELL, 

Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School. 

ENROLLMEN'T. 

Enrollment  for  the  academic  year  ending  August  31,  1880: 


Normal  Department: — 

Advanced  Course 17 

Elementary  Course 120 

Preparatory  Course 54 


Total  in  Normal  Department. 
Model  School 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year. 


191 

151 

342 


Enrollment  since  the  opening  ©f  the  present  academic  year 
(August  23, 1880): 


Normal  Department — 

Advanced  Course 5 

Elementary  Course 26 

Preparatory  Class 18 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

16  21 

104  130 

31  49 


Total  in  Normal  Department. 
Model  School — 

Males 


49 


151 


200 


57 


Females 73 

Total  in  Model  School 130 

Total  present  enrollment 330 


Average  age  of  pupils  (taken  at  date  of  enrollment): 


Ad  /anced  Course • 20.3  years 

EDmentary  Course 19.1  years 

Preparatory  Course 16.8  years 

Average  age  of  Pupils  in  all  Normal  classes,  (not  including  Prepar- 
atory Class 19.3  years 

Average  age  at  date  of  graduation,  of  the  class  of  1880 20.8  years 


During  the  present  academic  year  127  students,  not  before  mem- 
bers of  any  classes  of  the  Normal  department,  were  examined  and 
admitted,  as  follows: 
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To  the  Senior  Class 

To  the  Junior  Class 

To  the  “A”  Class 

To  the  “ B ” Class 

To  the  “C”  Class 

To  the  Preparatory  Class 


10 

2 

8 

15 

37 

55 


Total 


127 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  27  pupils  who  have  entered 
the  “C”  class  by  promotion  from  the  Preparatory  class. 


GRADUATES. 


At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  May  5,  1880,  the  following 
named  students  were  graduated  from  the  several  courses  : 


Elmer  T.  Fitch . . . 
Margaret  E.  Gage 
Ella  M.  Knapp. . ._ 
Herbert  S.  Lord. . 
Julia  Ann  Vale. . . 


ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Pepin,  Wis. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

•. Minnesota  City,  Minn, 

Homer,  Minn. 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 


Junior  (advanced  course)  Section. 


Julia  E.  Ferguson. . 

John  F.  Gile 

Albert  L.  Gile 

MaryF.  Kelly 

Ada  I.  Newell 

Edson  Rhodes 

Lewis  C.  Roundy. . . 
Emma  E.  Rowland 
Linus  V.  Wilbur. . . 
Ida  West 


Winona,  Minn. 

, . . Shakopee,  Minn. 
. . . .Winona,  Minn. 
. . . . Widona,  Minn. 

Etna,  Minn. 

Trempealeau,  Wis. 

Chester,  Minn. 

, . . .Winona,  Minn. 
.Wyattville,  Minn. 
.St.  Charles,  Minn. 


“a”  class  section. 

Hattie  E.  Brand 

Stella  I.  Carpenter 

Kate  A.  Bitter 

Maggie  J.  Bitter 

Evangeline  A.  Fenton 

Clara  M.  Fox 

Lucia  M.  Glidden 

Lizzie  F.  Hyde 

Kate  Jones , 

Hattie  E.  Mann 

Florence  M.  Morey 

Arnold  Oerth 

Clara  A.  Peters 

Sarah  P.  Phelps 

Louise  M.  Rice 

Winefred  L.  Towey 

No.  of  former  graduates 

Class  of  ’80 


.Janesville,  Minn. 

Janesville,  Minn. 

Marion,  Miun. 

Marion,  Minn. 

Austin,  Minn. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Spring  Valley,  Minn. 

Mazeppa,  Minn. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Claremont,  Minn. 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

Montana,  Wis. 

Canton,  B.  T. 

Chester,  Minn. 

. . .Bavenport,  Iowa. 

Winona,  Minn. 

370 

31 


Total  number  of  graduates  from  the  school 


401 
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The  first  five  pupils  named  in  the  above  list  constitute  the  first 
class  graduated  from  the  advanced  or  four  years  course  of  the 
Winona  Normal. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  present  year  (’81)  numbers  32. 

THE  PREPARATORY  CLASS. 


The  Preparatory  Class  of  the  Normal  Department  is  still  main- 
tained; yet  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  no  expense  to  the  State.  It 
seerus  a hardship  to  turn  away  promising  candidates  who  apyly  for 
admission  with  the  view  of  taking  the  full  Normal  course,  but  who- 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  at  home  a sufficiently  thorough  prep- 
aration to  pass  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
classes. 

This  class  is  distinct  from  the  regular  Normal  class,  and  tuition 
is  required  of  each  pupil  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion. Of  the  last  Preparatory  Class  ten  members  had,  before  en- 
tering, taught  school  an  average  of  nine  months  each,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  class  was  seventeen  years.  As  shown  above, 
twenty-seven  members  of  this  class  were  promoted  to  the  “C”" 
class,  most  of  whom  will  complete  the  entire  Normal  course.  It 
is  certain  that  all  will  be  better  teachers  for  having  taken  with  us 
the  thorough  elementary  drill  of  the  Preparatory  Class. 


i 

i 

.'i 


CHANGE  OF  TERMS. 

At  the  end  of  the  Academic  year,  the  number  of  terms  was- 
changed  from  two  to  three,  the  length  of  the  year  remaining  the 
same.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  be  in  every  way  more  de- 
sirable than  the  old  plan.  The  special  advantages  of  this  plan 
have  before  been  tested  and  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  Principal 
of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

CHANGE  OF  SESSIONS. 


In  the  last  annual  report,  attention  was  called  to  the  change 
from  two  daily  sessions  to  one.  This  change  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  students  to  use  the  greater  part  of  each  after- 
noon in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  The  results  have  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  particular.  The  available  hours  of  study  in  the. 
day  time  have  been  increased,  with  no  abridgment  of  time  before- 
allotted  to  recitations.  There  has  been  throughout  the  year  a de- 
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Glided  gain  in  systematic  habits  of  study  on  the  part  of  students, 
and  in  all  those  elements  of  scholarship  which  arise  from  system- 
atized and  wisely  directed  mental  effort,  accompanied  by  all  the 
•conditions  essential  to  physical  well-being. 

BOARDING. 

Self-boarding  has  been  discouraged,  and  much  aid  rendered  stu- 
dents to  enable  tliem  to  secure  the  best  possible  boarding  arrange- 
ments consistent  with  their  usually  humble  means.  As  an  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  a boarding  club  was  organized  last  January. 
The  plan  was  similar  to  the  usual  plan  of  college  boarding  clubs, 
and  proved  eminently  successful.  At  present,  three  large  clubs 
are  in  operation,  and  a fourth  is  about  to  be  formed.  By  this 
means  students  are  able  to  secure  good  rooms  and  wholesome  board 
at  from  1^2.00  to  ^2.50  per  week,  including  the  expense  of  fire  and 
lights.  As  a consequence,  self-boarding,  with  all  its  evils  of  over- 
work, poorly  cooked  food  and  unwise  economy,  has  been  almost 
entirely  discontinued.  Notwithstanding  these  improvements  in 
boarding  accommodations  a suitable  boarding  hall,  with  rooms  for 
ladies,  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  institution . The  success 
of  the  Normal  Home,  connected  with  the  school  at  St.  Cloud,  is 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Board.  By  means  of  such  a 
boarding  hall  at  Winona,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
^authorities  of  the  school,  the  ladies  could  be  accommodated  with 
better  and  cheaper  rooms  than  can  now  be  obtained,  and  would  be 
less  subject  to  the  exposure  of  long  walks  in  stormy  weather. 
They  would  be  brought  under  the  more  direct  supervision  and  in- 
fluence of  the  authorities  of  the  school  in  their  hours  and  habits  of 
study,  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  Aside  from  the  more 
direct  supervision  of  their  personal  habits,  many  influences  of 
special  value  in  the  work  of  educating  teachers  could  be  made 
available  which  are  not  now  possible.  These  advantages  can  be 
secured  to  our  students  with  no  expense  to  the  State  beyond  the 
first  outlay  necessRry  to  provide  a suitably  furnished  building. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  continued  with  slight 
'Changes.  The  department  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
has  been  more  fully  organized  and  a special  teacher  placed  in 
■charge.  Rhetorical  exercises  have  been  added  to  the  course  and 
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are  now  delivered  daily  from  the  assembly  room  rostrum  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior,  Junior,  ‘‘A”  and  “B”  classes. 

Industrial  drawing  has,  during  the  year,  received  special  attention 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  This  subject  is  alternated  with 
penmanship.  The  course  includes  all  stages  in  industrial  drawing, 
from  the  simplest  free  hand  exercise  in  designing  to  carefully 
worked  problems  in  mechanical  perspective.  Chart-making  and 
black-board  sketching  for  purposes  of  class  illustration  have  also 
been  made  a prominent  feature. 

In  the  deparment  of  Vocal  Music  more  attention  is  now  given 
to  voice  culture  and  those  exercises  which  develop  strength,  smooth- 
ness, flexibility  and  purity  of  tone  in  reading  and  speaking^  as  well 
as  in  singing. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


It  is  the  constant  aim  to  render  more  effective  the  strictly 
professional  work  of  the  school.  The  subject  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  Model  School  and  the  work  of  the  critic 
teaching  is  receiving  special  attention.  Ten  pupils  of  the  gradu- 
ating  classes  teach  daily  in  the  Model  School,  always  under  the  j 
observation  of  their  classmates,  the  critic  teachers  and  the  ’! 
superintendent  of  practice  teaching.  The  pupil  teachers  meet  the  . 
critic  teachers  daily  for  criticism  and  discussion.  Formality  or  1 
routine  in  this  work  is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  failures  or  sue- 
cesses  of  the  pupil-teachers  are  made  the  tests  for  the  discussion  of  .1 
the  principles  which  underlie  both  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  ^ 

4. 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  schools  are  properly  most  concerned  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  for  in  these  schools  are 
to  be  found  nine-tenths  of  all  the  school  children  of  the 
State.  No  phase  of  the  common  school  work  is  at  present 
receiving  so  much  attention  as  instruction  in  the  primary  grades. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  proper  training  of  the  child  during 
his  earliest  years  of  school  life  demands  of  the  teacher  far  more 
wisdom  and  skill  than  during  any  subsequent  period.  Practically 
this  truth  is  generally  disregarded,  and  we  find  in  the  primary 
schools  the  most  irrational  metliods,  and  the  teachers  of  least  edu- 
cation, ability;  or  experience.  The  Normal  schools  must  lead  in 
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the  work  of  bringing  about  the  needed  radical  changes  in  primary 
instruction.  To  this  end  the  Model  schools  are  indispensible  and 
invaluable  aids,  by  means  of  which  the  right  methods  of  primary 
teaching  may  be  illustrated  and  the  results  of  the  application  of 
these  methods  realized  by  the  pupil-teachers  in  actual  practice. 

THE  KIHDERGARTEH. 

The  principles  of  Kindergarten  training  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  justly  received  the  attention  of  educators  every- 
where At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’  As- 
sociation at  Chataqua,  N.  Y.,  the  Kindergarten  occupied  the 
foremost  place  in  the  discussions  of  that  representative  body 
of  educators.  The  philosophy  of  Froebel  is  winning  its  way 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  It  seems  to  furnish  the  needed  element 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  primary  instruction.  Kinder- 
gartens are  multiplying  everywhere.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the 
number  of  children  attending  Kindergartens  has  increased  within 
six  years  from  40  to  6,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  Normal  schools, 
cannot  wisely  neglect  a careful  study  of  the  so-called  “New  Edu-- 
cation.”  To  this  end  the  opportunity  for  observing  and  testing 
the  value  of  Kindergarten  methods  should  be  afforded  the  teachers 
and  pupils  in  connection  with  the  Model  schools. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Resident  Director  and  Principal  of  the  Winona  Normal, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Eccleston,  a graduate  of  Mrs.  Burritt’s  training  school, 
m Philadelphia,  and  a Kindergartner  of  several  years  successful^ 
experience  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  has  opened  a Kindergarten  in  an 
unused  room  of  the  Normal  building.  This  school  is  dependent 
on  private  tuition  for  its  support,  and  is  in  no  way  officially  con- 
nected with,  or  subject  to,  the  control  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Normal  school.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Eccleston  a limited 
number  of  students  have  been  permitted  to  visit  and  observe  the 
operations  and  methods  of  this  Kindergarten.  They  have  always 
returned  from  such  visits  with  new  inspiration  and  new  views  of' 
child  culture.  After  a careful  inspection  of  Mrs.  Eccleston’s 
work,  and  in  view  of  the  intimate  relation  of  Kindergarten 
methods  to  primary  instruction,  I am  led  to  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Board  tender  to  Mrs.  Eccleston  a situation  as  Critic 
teacher  in  the  Model  school,  and  that  they  assume  the  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  Kindergarten,  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Eecles- 
ton  as  heretofore;  this  department  to  be  used  as  a school  of  ob-- 
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servation,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  as  a school  of  practice  for  the  \ 
pupil  teachers  of  the  Model  department.  We  may  thereby  secure 
the  services  of  a Critic  teacher  of  rare  culture  and  ability,  and 
possess  the  means  of  practically  acquainting  our  pupils  with  all  the 
beautiful  and  suggestive  truths  of  Froebel’s  philosophy,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  into  their  work  more  of  the  wise  methods,  kindly 
sympathy  and  wonderful  skill  of  true  child  gardners.  I know  of  no 
other  means  so  valuble  to  aid  our  pupils  in  answering  that  all- 
important  question  before  which  most  of  even  our  best  educated 
stand  dumb,  viz  : “What  and  how  shall  we  teach  the  very  little 
ones  ?” 


The  constant  increase  of  the  enrollment  in  the  advanced  classes, 
together  with  the  extension  of  the  course  of  study  from  two  and  a 
half  years  to  four  years,  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  teach- 
ers. There  has  been  no  corresponding  increase ^n  the  teaching  force 
of  the  school,  since  the  addition  of  the  classes  of  the  advanced  course, 
and  the  institute  work  which  the  Normal  schools  have  assumed,  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years.  All  the  teachers  are  now  engaged 
every  hour  of  the  daily  session ; yet  some  important  subjects  of 
the  course  must  be  alternated  with  others  or  omitted  altogether. 
The  institute  work  makes  heavy  demands  which  must  be  met  by  ] 
discontinuing  during  his  absence  the  classes  of  any  teacher  detailed  \ 
for  such  work.  The  necessity  of  another  teacher,  who  may 
assume  a part  at  least  of  the  institute  work,  and  when  not  engaged  ! 
in  institutes,  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  ? 
school,  seems  imperative.  * ; 


LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 


About  fifty  volumes  of  reference  books  have  been  added  to  the  y 
library.  No  additional  philosophical  apperatus  has  been  purchased  J 
during  the  year.  The  chemical  laboratory *has  been  enlarged  to 
twice  its  former  size.  Ten  new  tables  are  soon  to  be  added. 
When  these  changes  are  completed  there  will  be  working  facilities 
for  thirty-two  pupils,  every  pupil  having  a separate  table  and  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  sufficient  for  working  the  two  hundred  I 
experiments  required  of  each. 

The  Museum,  Art  Gallery  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  school 
have  been  kept  in  the  same  order  and  excellent  condition  as  in  the 
past.  Notwithstanding  they  are  in  almost  constant  use  they  show 
few  or  no  signs  of  wear  or  depreciated  value. 
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The  building  has  during  the  year  needed  no  repairs.  Its  perfect 
condition  and  ample  conveniences  are  a source  of  pride  and  constant 
satisfaction  to  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  are  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  educational  forces  at  our  command. 

THE  READING  ROOM. 

The  Reading  Room,  established  last  year,  is  a feature  of  great 
attractiveness  and  value  to  the  students.  The  following  named 
publications  are  now  on  file: 

1.  Literature — *The  North  American  Review,  *Scribner’s 
Monthly,  *Harper’s  Monthly,  ^Appleton’s  Journal,  *Lippincott’s 
Magazine,  Literary  World. 

2.  Science— Popular  Science  Monthly,  Scientific  American, 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

3.  News.  The  Nation,  The  New  York  World,  The  New  York 
Tribune,  Harper’s  Weekly,  *The  Pioneer  Press  (weekly).  The 
Inter  Ocean,  *The  Winona  Republican,  *The  Winona  Herald. 
*The  Winona  Democrat,  *The  Lake  City  Leader,  *The  Owatonna 
Journal,  *The  Skandinaven. 

4.  Education — *The  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  *The 
Educational  Weekly,  *Barne’s  Educational  Monthly,  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  *Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  *Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, American  Journal  of  Education,  Educational  Notes  and 
Queries,  *The  Normal  Teacher,  *The  Teacher,  (Philadelphia),  *The 
Educational  News  Gleaner,  *The  Western  Educational  Journal, 
*The  Maryland  School  Journal,  The  Primary  Teacher,  Education 
(Bi-Monthly  Review). 

5.  Miscellaneous — *Harper’s  Bazar,  *The  Minnesota  Farmer, 
^Harper’s  Young  People. 


THE  GROUNDS. 

By  the  most  careful  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year  and  by  the  generous  aid  of  the  City  Council, 
the  Resident  Director  has  been  able  to  make  a beginning  in  the 
long  delayed  work  of  grading  the  grounds  about  the  building 
Already  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved,  yet  much  remains  to 
be  done.  An  additional  appropriation  is  needed  to  complete  this 
work  and  render  the  surroundings  worthy  a State  educational  insti- 
tution. 

32 
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THE  LYCEUM. 

The  Students’  Lyceum  meets  every  Saturday  evening  m the  as^ 
sembly  room.  The  session  extends  from  7:30  o’clock  to  half  past 
nine,  and  is  preceded  by  a students’  sociable  of  one  hour.  The 
society  is  growing  and  prosperous.  Its  working  membership  is 
about  fifty.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  frequently  increased 
by  visitors  to  twice  or  three  times  that  number.  The  exercises  and 
deliberations  are  marked  by  that  dignity  and  earnestness  which 
render  the  society  an  important  educational  force  of  the  school. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  has,  I believe,  been  fully  maintained. 
Infractions  of  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  deportment,  or  of  the 
requirements  of  the  teachers,  are  almost  unknown.  The  school  is 
essentially  self-governing,  yet  the  authorities  do  not  neglect  to  set 
before  the  students  that  high  st»ndard  of  personal  self-restraint, 
constant  attention  to  all  the  details  of  order,  rythmical  movement, . 
prompt  obedience  and  personal  courtesy  essential  m any  large, 
school,  and  of  especial  value  in  a training  school  for  teachers.  It , 
is  however,  the  leading  aim  to  surround  the  students  by  that: 
atmosphere  of  kind  and  helpful  sympathy  in  which  all  the  best , 
elements  of  personal  character  attain  their  most  natural  and  health-( 
ful  growth,  rather  than  to  check  and  annoy  by  unnecessary  exac- 
tions for  the  sake  of  setting  up  that  ogre-like  “ man  of  straw 
named  in  school  parlance  dhcipUne.  So  quietly  and  so  orderly 
do  our  pupils  pass  and  repass  to  their  daily  tasks  that  the  presence: 
of  nearly  three-hundred  non-resident  students  is  hardly  realizedi 
by  the  citizens,  although  the  school  is  situated  in  one  of  the  mostj 

thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city.  ^ ^ ‘ 

The  local  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is,  nr  many, 
ways,  shown  to  be  unabated.  The  Model  school  is  maintained 
with  increasing  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  tuition  fee  of  ten 
dollars  per  year  charged  of  each  pupil.  It  has  been  necessary  dm- 
ino-  the  present  term  to  turn  away  applicants  for  seats  in  two 
Model  classes,  in  which  the  attendance  had  reached  the  maximum 
number  allowed. 

The  visitor’s  rostrum  is  seldom  without  occupants  at  our  open- 
ing exercises  each  morning,  and  so  constant  has  become  th€ 
attendance  of  visitors  from  the  city  and  from  abroad  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  print  programmes  of  the  daily  recitations  an 
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to  appoint  regular  ushers  from  ‘the  students  to  attend  to  callers 
and  to  show  them  to  the  various  rooms  and  exercises  which  they 
wish  to  visit. 

I desire  to  note  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  every  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  visited  the  school  during  the  year.  The 
committee  of  inspection  appointed  by  the  Board,  consisting  of 
Superintendent  0.  V.  Tousley  and  Hon.  S.  C.  Grale,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, visited  the  school  in  April.  The  inspection,  though  brief,  was 
made  so  thoroughly  and  in  so  evident  a spirit  of  fairness  that, 
although  I have  not  seen  their  report,  I am  inclined  to  approve  in 
advance  whatever  criticism  they  may  offer.  Their  visit  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  the  year,  but  was  also 
a source  of  new  inspiration  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

DIPLOMAS. 

During  the  past  year  many  proofs  have  been  received  that  the 
old  time  hostility  to  the  Normal  School  and  the  distrust  of  Normal 
methods  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Teachers  sent  out  from 
the  school  are  almost  universally  successful.  The  demand  for  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  especially  the  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  last  sign  of  doubt 
concerning  the  success  of  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  schools 
lies  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  still  remaining  on  the  statute 
books,  which  took  from  the  graduates’  diplomas  their  value  as 
certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State. 

I know  of  no  other  State  Normal  schools  whose  diplomas  are 
not,  either  for  a limited  or  an  unlimited  period,  certificates  of  qual- 
ification. If  the  NoAial  schools  of  Minnesota  do  not  thoroughly 
qualify  their  graduates  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  ; further,  if  they  do  not  do  this  work  better  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  in  any  other  schools  in  which  preparation  for  teach- 
ing is  not  made  the  chief  aim,  then  the  Normal  schools  have  no 
excuse  whatever  for  their  existence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  do 
accomplish  thoroughly  and  efficiently  the  work  for  which  they 
were  created  and  are^  still  supported,  then  their  work  deserves  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  approval  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 
Eveiybody  deplores  the  lack  of  professional  spirit  among  teachers, 
and  the  fact  that  the  profession  of  teaching  is  so  generally  made 
the  stepping-stone  to  some  calling  more  honored  and  remunerative. 
This  condition  of  things  will  continue  until  a sharp  line  of  dis- 
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tinction  is  drawn  between  those  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  have  prepared  themselves  especially  for  that  work, 
and  those  who  have  not, 

I earnestly  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  he 
again  called  to  this  subject,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  provide  for 
such  tests  and  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  from 
the  Normal  schools  as  will  justify  them  in  declaring  the  diplomas 
of  these  schools  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  com- 
mon  schools  of  the  State. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Several  changes  in  the  faculty  have  occurred  during  the  year. 
Professor  Theodore  Richardson,  teacher  of  writing  and  drawing  ; 
Miss  Lillian  Partridge,  critic  teacher  of  the  second  model  class  ; 
and  Miss  Mary  Gorham,  teacher  of  vocal  music,  resigned  their 
positions  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  two  former  to  accept  posi- 
tions in  the  Minneapolis  city  schools  at  salaries  beyond  the  ability 
of  this  school  with  its  present  resources  to  pay.  Their  places  have , 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Kate  M.  Ball,  a graduate^ 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city,  as  teacher  of  drawing  and  pen-; 
manship  ; Mrs.  Blanche  D.  Mackie,  of  New  York  city,  as  teacher, 
of  vocal  music  ; and  Miss  Alfaretta  Haskell,  of  the  State  Normal^ 
school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  critic  teacher  of  the  second  modelj 
class.  The  vacancy  in  the  faculty  which  existed  last  year  has  been' 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Louie  M.  Benney  to  the  depart-; 
ment  of  English  language  and  literature. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  long  beenS 
connected  with  the  school,  have  in  many  ways  during  the  pasl| 
years  given  new  proofs  of  their  efficiency  and  their  loyal  devotion; 
to  the  school  and  all  of  its  interests.  It,  is  largely  due  to  their, 
efficient  aid  and  sympathy  that  the  first  year  of  the  present  ad-' 
ministration  has  been  a year  of  pleasant  labor  aad  marked  success. 
To  the  members  of  the  Normal  Board,  and  especially  to  the  Resi- 
dent Director,  I am  personally  and  deeply  indebted  for  much  kind 
sympathy  and  wise  counsel  in  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IRWIN  SHEPARD, 

Principal. 
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To  the  State  Normal  School  Board: 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  requirement,  I respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Mankato,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880: 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Normal  Department — 

Males 54 

Females 86 

Total 140 

Model  School — 

Males 23 

Females 16 

Total 39 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year 179 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

Normal  Department 124 

Model  School 36 

Total 160 

GRADUATES. 

Number  graduated  Aprils  1880 — 

Advanced  Course 12 

Elementaiy  Course * 8 

Total 20 

Number  previously  graduated 174 

Total  number  of  graduates 194 
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The  above  statistics  are  for  a period  wholly  antecedent  to  my 
own  connection  with  the  school  and  has  been  compiled  from  the 
records  left  by  my  predecessor.  Having  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 

I can  add  nothing  further  to  the  report  proper  for  that  year,  and 
might  deem  my  duty  here  completed  but  for  the  request  of  the 
Local  Director  that  I should  add  such  ex  post  facto,  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  the  interests  of  the  school  may  seem  to 
demand.  With  this  request  I gladly  comply,  and  beg  to  offer  the 
following  as  the  result  of  three  months’  personal  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  school. 

THE  BUILDIKG. 

When  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  I first  visited 
the  school^  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  the  close  of  the  school  year, 

I was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  building,  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  rooms,  and  especially  at  the  admirable  condition 
of  all  portions  of  the  interior  which  had  been  in  use.  It  appeared  - 
to  me  that  liberality  and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  ^ 
Directors  had  been  met  with  corresponding  watchfulness  and  care  ; 
on  the  part  of  faculty  and  students.  The  building  within  was  a ! 
model  of  neatness. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Mankato  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  i 
principalship  of  the  school,  to  which  the  Board  had  meanwhile  : 
elected  me,  I found  the  building  resembling  one  new  and  half-finish-  : 
ed,  instead  of  the  complete  and  neatly  appointed  one  of  the  > 
previous  April.  The  storm  of  the  6th  of  June  had  made  a wreck  ' 
of  the  roof,  the  one  unfortunate  architectural  feature,  and  succes-  ^ 
sive  rain  storms  had  poured  into  the  unprotected  building  successive  * 
deluges  of  water  to  soak  through  floors  and  ceilings,  run  down  \ 
stairways,  and  render  the  interior  the  ruin  it  appeared  in  the  month  > 
of  July,  six  weeks  after  the  storm.  On  my  arrival,  the  20th  of 
that  month,  T found  the  new  roof  sufficiently  advanced  to  protect 
the  building.  On  the  23d  day  of  August,  scarcely  more  than  a 
month  later,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  the  interior  of  the  building  was  substantially  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  when  1 first  saw  it ; while  the  new  roof,  happily  com- 
bining tlie  qualities  of  gracefulness  and  strength,  gave  to  the 
structure  a satisfactory  external  appearance  it  had  never  before 
})Ossessed. 

It  is  certainly  my  pleasure,  if  not  my  duty,  thus  to  bear  testi- 
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mony  to  the  promptness  with  which  the  extensive  repairs  were 
made,  and  to  the  substantial  and  tasteful  character  of  all  the  work 
done.  It  is  a further  pleasure  to  express  my  belief  that  the 
Mankato  Normal  School  building  is  now  one  creditable  to  the 
St«^e  that  owns  it,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best  as 
yet  erected  by  the  Normal  Regents  of  Wisconsin,  a State  justly 
proud  of  its  system  of  Normal  Schools. 

For  the  prompt  and  successful  execution  of  so  extensive  repairs 
to  an  important  public  building  much  credit  is  justly  due  to  the  Local 
Director,  Hon.  0.  0.  Pitcher,  upon  whom  rested  a large  burden 
of  responsibility,  labor  and  anxiety.  As  well  in  lesson  matters,  as 
in  this,  I have  ever  found  him  an  intelligent,  ready  and  zealous 
friend  of  the  school. 


DEFECTIVE  VENTILATION. 

I regret  to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  one  important  defect,  developed 
when  it  became  necessary  to  heat  the  building.  In  several  of  the 
most  important  recitation  rooms  the  means  of  ventilation  have 
proved  to  be  seriously  inadequate.  In  three  of  the  largest  of  these 
rooms  the  only  practicable  exit  for  impure  air  is  through  open 
windows  and  doors,  always  attended  with  inconvenience,  discom- 
fort and  danger  in  the  cold  season.  I trust  that  some  adequate 
remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  provided  before  another  year.  The 
cost  of  enlarging  existing  flues,  or  of  building  one  or  two  additional 
ones  with  a central  smoke  pipe,  or  other  means  for  creating  a 
strong  upward  current,  would  be  inconsiderable. 

A REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Another  pressing  need  of  the  schools  is  a reference  library. 
Save  the  old  edition  of  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia,  the  eleven  pub- 
lished volumes  of  the  New  Brittannica,  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Educa- 
tion in  one  volume,  one  nearly  worn-out  copy  of  Webster’s  Dic- 
tionary, and  three  or  four  other  less  important  volumes,  there  are 
no  books  belonging  to  the  school  into  which  a student  desires  to 
look.  This  is  an  extremely  unpleasant  and  sometimes  humiliating 
fact.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  show  the  intelligent  visitor  ev- 
erything else  but  the  empty  shelves  where  the  library  is  not.  It  is 
still  less  possible  to  satisfy  the  desires  and  needs  of  inquiring  stu- 
dents with  the  meagre  supply  of  words  of  reference  above  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  us  if  an  appropriation  of 
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not  less  than  S500  were  made  for  library  purposes  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  an  allowance  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally hereafter  for  the  gradual  increase  of  this  most  important  edu- 
cational adjunct. 

A TEXT  BOOK  SYSTEM. 

I further  recommend  that  all  the  ordinary  text  books  used  by 
the  pupils  be  purchased  and  owned  by  the  school,  and  rented  ta 
pupils,  under  proper  regulation,  at  a fixed  sum  per  term  for  each 
individual.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  several.  In  the  first 
place,  considerable  expense  would  thereby  be  saved  to  the  pupils. 
Abundant  experience  elsewhere  in  similar  schools  shows  that  at  a 
cost  to  the  individual  pupil  of  one  dollar  per  term,  or  three  dollars 
per  year,  the  needed  books  can  be  loaned  to  him,  not  only  without 
cost  to  the  institution,  beyond  that  of  the  first  supply,  but  with 
even  some  profits  while  keeping  the  supply  full  and  in  order.  The 
saving  to  the  pupil  is  probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cost  un- 
der the  plan  of  individual  purchaie  and  ownership,  and  where 
teachers’  wages  are  so  small  it  is  clearly  wise  for  the  authorities  of' 
a school  designed  to  qualify  them  for  their  work  to  make  the  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  that  qualification  the  minimum  amount.  This 
policy  is  recognized  with  us  in  free  tuition.  In  other  states  there 
is  an  additional  recognition  in  free  transportation,  and  in  free  or 
partially  free  books.  Very  many  of  the  young  people  who  attended 
the  Mankato  Normal  school  are  ill  able  to  meet  the  combined  ex- 
penses of  travel,  board  and  text  books.  If  one  of  these  could  be 
largely  removed,  and  permanently,  by  a small  outlay  for  the  orig- 
inal establishment  of  a text-book  library  for  the  school,  it  appears 
to  me  a wise  change,  tending  to  increase  the  ])opularity  of  the 
school,  the  number  of  its  pupils,  and  the  average  time  they  remain. 
There  are  other  advantages  that  might  be  mentioned.  The  books^ 
if  owned  by  the  school,  would  always  be  ready  when  needed. 
Every  pupil  could  be  supplied.  The  temptation  to  an  unnecessary 
change  of  text  books  would  be  removed.  Changes  of  class  studies 
could  be  made  with  more  ease,  at  the  precise  time  desired. 

AN  ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTE  SYSTEM. 

A somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  Wisconsin’^  well  tried 
and  successful  plan  of  associated  Normal  and  Institute  instruction 
leads  me  unhesitatingly  to  recommend  a similar  j)lan  for  the  mu- 
tual advantage  (ff  the  Normal  and  common  schools  of  this  State.. 
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By  this  plan  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Normal  school  are 
carried  to  large  numbers  of  young  teachers^  gathered  in  local  in- 
stitutes. The  ideas  of  these  young  people  are  thereby  enlarged, 
their  ambition  for  excellence  is  stimulated,  and,  to  some  extent, 
their  methods  of  school  management  and  instruction  directed  and 
formed.  There  is  also  direct  and  valuable  gain  to  the  Normal 
school,  represented  by  the  skillful  institute  conductor.  His  pres- 
ence excites  an  interest  in  the  school.  He  answers  questions  and 
gives  information  concerning  it.  He  suggests  to  this  or  that 
young  man  or  woman,  in  whom  he  sees  the  elements  of  a success- 
ful teacher,  such  fuller  preparation  as  the  # regular  studies  and 
practice  of  the  school  afford.  Abundant  experience  has  shown 
that  institute  work  thus  done  by  a thoroughly  qualified  and  able 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  brings  regularly  and  con- 
stantly thereto  a considerable  number  of  its  best  pupils.  More- 
over, in  this  way  the  schools  become  better  known  to  the  citizens, 
parents  and  tax-payers  of  the  State.  These  to  some  extent  attend 
the  daily  sessions  of  the  institute,  and  to  a larger  extent  the  even- 
ing lectures.  They  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  con- 
ductor, or  through  their  children  become  familiar  with  his  name, 
attainments  and  skill.  To  have  the  institute  work  done  regularly 
and  systematically  by  able  conductors,  permanently  connected  with 
the  Normal  schools,  is  to  build  up  both  the  institute  system  and 
the  schools  themselves.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  widen 
their  work  and  influence,  their  popularity  and  usefulness.  In  re- 
spect to  the  former,  it  is  to  give  it  stability  and  close  and  intelli- 
gent direction. 

I therefore  cordially  approve,  in  this  matter,  the  policy  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  published  recommen- 
dations of  my  predecessor  and  of  the  principals  of  the  other 
schools,  and  express  the  hope  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  day 
the  faculty  of  this  school  may  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
another  teacher,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  conduct  institutes,  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  in  those  counties  of  the  state  properly 
to  be  assigned  to  this  school,  or  institute  district,  and,  when 
not  thus  employed,  to  give  instruction  in  the  school,  where  his 
services  are  also  greatly  needed. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  PUPILS  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I would  suggest  that  by  following  the  practice  of  older  States  in 
still  another  particular  the  welfare  of  the  Normal  Schools  might 
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be  promoted.  Let  a legislative  enactment  authorize  County  Super-  v 
intendents  to  appoint  pupils  to  these  schools,  a given  district 
being  entitled  to  a certain  number  of  representatives.  Let  the 
certificate  of  the  County  Superintendent  be  evidence  of  qualifica-  . 
tion  for  entrance  into  the  lowest  Normal  class,  exempting  in 
general  the  holder  from  entrance  examination.  Thus  County 
Superintendents  would  recognize  it  as  one  of  their  educational 
duties,  not  merely  to  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  but  indi- 
rectly to  qualify  them  for  the  work,  by  suggesting  to  and  procuring 
for  them  admission  to  the  State  schools  founded  and  maintained 
for  giving  the  qualifications  needed.  One  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  it  is  to  some  extent  a method  of  original  selection  of  pupils. 
One  of  the  needs  of  the  Normal  School  is  not  so  much  additional 
pupils,  as  those  better  qualified  by  nature  and  attainments  to 
profit  by  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  schools  and  to 
become  afterwards  teachers  of  power  and  skill.  In  support  of  this 
suggestion  I need  only  refer  to  the  similar  plan  of  selection  and 
appointment  long  tested  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  other 
■States. 

LEGAL  RECOGNITION^  OF  DIPLOMAS.  • 

I cannot  close  these  suggestions  without  referring  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me  one  of  the  most  singular  and  indefensible  anomalies  in  ^ 
the  educational  system  of  the  State, — namely  : a well  settled  ! 
system  of  Normal  Schools,  with  courses  of  study  and  training  ! 
designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  but  at  the  end  of  these  courses  no  legal  recognition  ; 
wdiatever  of  their  value,  no  permission  to  do  that  which  large  and  i 
costly  schools  are  expressly  maintained  to  prepare  candidates  to  do.  ? 
This  absence  of  all  legal  value  in  the  diplomas  that  mark  completion  ; 
of  courses  of  preparation  in  these  schools  is  surely  so  unjust  to  the  ; 
schools  themselves  and  so  unnecessary  that  it  cannot  be  allowed 
much  longer  to  remain.  To  meet  the  possible  evil  of  now  and  then 
an  unqualified  teacher,  sent  out  by  a Normal  School,  it  is  surely  not 
necessary  or  wise  to  deny  permanently  to  all  graduates  that  which 
constitutes  in  their  eyes  one  of  the  cnief  values  of  their  diplomas. 
Argument  of  this  point  appears  unnecessary,  even  did  space  per- 
mit it.  It  is  enough  to  add  that  great  benefit  would  at  once 
accrue  to  the  schools  from  that  legal  recognition  of  diplomas,  as 
evidences  of  qualification,  which  nearly  all  other  States  and  coun- 
tries give. 
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THE  PRESENT  TERM. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  the  fall  term  of  the  school  has, 
up  to  this  date,  passed  olf  in  the  main  satisfactorily.  There  is,  at 
the  same  date,  a total  enrollment  of  204,  divided  as  follows:  A 

class,  14;  B class,_  English  division,  14,  Latin  division,  20;  C class, 
64;  Preparatory  class,  40;  Model  school.  Intermediate  class,  29, 
Primary,  33.  It  will  be  noticed  that.this  enrollment  is  greater  by 
25  than  the  enrollment  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  faculty  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows: 

EDWARD  SEARING,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Mental  Science,  School  Economy  and  Latin. 

HELEN  M.  PHILLIPS,  Vice  Principal, 
Mathematics  and  English  Literature. 

DEFRANSA  A.  SWANN, 

Drawing,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

A.  F.  BECHDOLT,  A.  M., 

Ncdural  Science. 

ANNA  McCUTCHEON, 

Geography,  Grammar  and  U.  S.  History. 

GRACE  PITCHER, 

Voccd  Music  and  Teacher  Preparatory  Class. 

AGNES  GREEN,  • 

Principal  Intermediate  Department  and  Critic  Teacher. 

EMMA  INGRAM, 

Princi])al  Primary  Department  and  Critic  Teacher. 

ANDREW  J.  CARSON, 

Teacher  of  Penmanship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  SEARING, 
Principal. 


Mankato,  Dec.  1st,  1880. 
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To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 

Minnesota: 

Gentlemen  : — As  provided  in  the  law  of  the  State,  I have  the 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  Normal  School 
at  St.  Cloud,  with,  statistics,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1880. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  as  appointed  by  the  Board  has  been 
as  follows  : 

D.  L.  KIEHLE,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Latin,  Mental  Science  and  School  Economy, 

ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 

Methods  and  Superintendent  of  Model  School. 


THOMAS  J.  GRAY, 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

’ C.  W.  G.  HYDE,  " 

Music,  Fenmanship,  Accounts  and  Physiology. 

ADA  A.  WARNER, 
Mathematics,  Drawing  and  Botany. 

H.  CELIA  HIGGINS, 

Latin,  History  and  Grammar. 

FLORA  M.  TRUMAN, 
Preparatory  Studies. 


\ 

I 


) 

■i 


MARY  L.  GILMAN, 
Model  School. 
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ATTEHDAHCE. 

Normal  De;partment. 

Enrollment. — Males 53 

Females 69 

Total 122 

Average  Attendance. — Males 47 

. Females 60 

Total 107 

Model  Department, 

Enrollment. — Males 48 

Females 35 

Total 83 

Average  Attendance. — Males 38 

Females 25 

Total 63 

Total  enrollment  in  entire  school 205 

Total  average  attendance  in  entire  school 170 

GRADUATIOKS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  with  appropriate  exercises,  there  were 
■graduated  the  following  : 

Advanced  Course. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

John  H.  Buri Corinna,  Minn. 

Anna  Dressier ' St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Henry  Dressier St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Lou  Owen St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

James  M.  Richardson Litchfield,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Thompson Alexandria,  Minn. 

Fred.  L.  Weber St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Elementary  Course. 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 

Charles  B.  Adley Maine,  Minn. 

Katie  J.  Apfeld Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Clarence  L.  Atwood Maine  Frame,  Minn. 

Charles  A.  Birch Roseville,  Minn. 

Herman  A Bretzke Fair  Haven,  Minn. 

S.  Francis  Brown Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 
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Allen  W.  Curtis 

Anna  M.  Farquhar. . 

Maria  S.  Fuller 

John  M.  Goetz 

Susie  Mahew 

Samuel  E.  Meagher. 

Aslak  0.  Nassett 

James  A.  Noyes 

Millie  E.  Oleson 

S.  Newton  Putnam. . 

Lizzie  E.  Pedley 

Emma  A.  Rogers 

Elizabeth  Share 

Waite  A.  Shoemaker 


Osakis,  Minn. 

. . . Alexandria,  Minn. 

Wadena,  Minn. 

. . . .St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
.Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 
. . Grove  Lake,  Minn. 

Wilmar,  Minn. 

. .Fair  Haven,  Minn. 
. . . .Litchfield,  Minn. 

Maine,  Minn. 

. . . Little  Falls,  Minn. 
....St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
. . . .Rosemont,  Minn. 
Maine  Prairie,  Minn. 


Ill  submitting  these  statistics  I add  with  gratification  that  in  the- 
more  important  regards  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  its  stu- 
dents, the  effieiency  of  training  and  the  success  of  its  graduates, 
there  has  been  the  advancement  which  might  be  fairly  expected. 
The  elementary  schools  of  the  country  have  gradually  improved. 
The  pecuniary  and  social  condition  of  the  people  is  constantly  im- 
proving, and  as  a result  the  students  come  better  prepared.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  statistics  reported  above  that  over  43  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment  are  gentlemen,  and  of  the  graduating  class  63  per 
cent,  are  gentlemen. 

The  school  has  done  service  for  all  parts  of  the  State  north  of 
St.  Paul,  and  for  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  graduating  class  represents  five  nationalities — 
American,  Grerman,  Irish,  Swede  and  Norwegian. 

It  is  not  the  least  thing  in  importance  to  say  that  the  influence 
of  this  school  has  been  felt  most  in  the  elementary  and  common 
schools  of  the  State.  The  history  of  education  proves  the  native 
disposition  of  teachers  to  choose  work  among  those  of  kindred 
tastes  and  those  pursuing  like  studies.  Hence  it  has  appeared  that 
graded  schools  of  villages  and  cities  have  received  the  most  perma- 
nent aid  from  normal  schools.  This  tendency  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  greater  demand  in  villages  and  cities  for  trained  and 
experienced  teachers,  while  in  the  country,  the  poverty  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  little  interest 
taken  in  schoals,  quite  prevent  their  improvement  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  and  more  constant  teachers.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  representatives  of  some  of  our  best  normal  schools  that 
so  serious  are  these  obstacles  that  their  graduates  very  seldom 
teach  ill  the  common  schools,  and  that  these  schools  are  accord- 
ingly very  slightly  influenced  by  the  normal  schools. 
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These  certainly  are  circumstances  which  must  condition  the  use- 
fulness of  normal  schools,  even  after  all  has  been  done  that  can  be 
done  to  fit  teachers  for  their  work.  And  until  the  system  of  su- 
perintendency is  made  more  efiicient  in  carefully  discriminating 
between  candidates,  and  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  good 
teachers,  until  the  State  afford  aid  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
state  and  assume  corresponding  responsibility  in  superintending 
the  schools  of  the  State,  till  then,  normal  schools  must  be  cramped 
in  their  influence. 

The  efficiency  of  superintendents  has  done  very  much  already, 
and  has  made  available  the  best  home  talent  in  the  schools  of  their 
own  counties. 

INSTITUTES. 

No  single  expedient  has  contributed  so  much  to  ally  this  school 
with  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
legitimate  design  of  normal  school  work,  as  the  plan  of  attendance 
upon  institutes  by  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  for  instruction  and 
lectures. 

This  school  has  been  represented  in  three  or  four  institutes  an- 
nually, doing  in  the  aggregate  about  six  weeks  of  teaching  besides 
the  regular  work  of  the  normal  school, 

Since  this  service  cannot  be  rendered  without  more  or  less  in- 
terruption, it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  instead  of  discontinu- 
ing the  plan,  permanent  provision  be  made  for  an  institute  in- 
structor to  be  occupied  a portion  ot  the  time  in  the  school  and  the 
remainder  in  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  BUILDINGS. 

In  a previous  report  was  mentioned  the  improvement  of  the 
building  in  the  completion  of  the  third  floor.  On  this  floor  we 
now  have  three  recitation  rooms  14  by  22  feet,  a larger  one  54  by 
50  feet  for  lectures,  penmanship,  book-keeping  and  drawing,  a lab- 
oratory with  water  tank,  sinks,  ventilating  chambers,  apparatus 
room  and  closet  for  chemicals.  With  the  intelligent  statement  of 
your  committee  of  visitation  before  you,  and  with  the  personal 
visitation  of  a majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I need  not  more 
than  mention  that  with  the  appropriation  of  $3000,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  more  besides  finishing  the  rooms  than  to  provide  the 
most  necessary  furniture. 
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There  are  several  pressing  demands  for  repairs  which  cannot  be 
wiselj  deferred. 

(1.)  The  outside  wood  work  of  the  building  should  be  painted 
the  coming  summer. 

(2.)  There  should  be  double  sash  provided  for  most  of  the  win- 
dows. Windows  are  loose  and  admit  cold  air  freely,  besides  neu- 
tralizing a great  amount  of  heat  by  their  cold  surfaces.  As  it  now 
is,  several  of  the  rooms  cannot  be  occupied  on  cold  and  windy  days, 

(3.)  The  building  is  without  insurance  and  with  no  respectable 
means  for  extinguishing  a fire.  It  ought  to  be  insured.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  hose  to  reach  from  its  force  pump  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building.  It  should  also  be  furnished  with  a 
fire  extinguisher  on  each  floor. 

(4.)  I think  it  of  great  importance  that  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  be  called  to  the  advantage  of  securing  more  frontage  to 
the  lot  belonging  to  the  school.  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
explain  the  situation.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  grove 
lies  beyond  lots  owned  by  private  parties;  that  the  front  of  the 
building  sets  six  feet  back  of  these  lots  and  only  sixty  feet  from  , 
the  south  line  of  lot  six  (6).  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
building  having  in  other  respects  a most  sightly  position,  threatens 
to  be  quite  shut  in  from  view  by  buildings  so  very  near. 

There  is  special  reason  why  this  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  lots  numbered  four  (4)  and  six  (6)  are  unoccupied,  and  ? 
lot  five  (5)  has  but  a small  house  and  barn  which  may  be  easily  re-  ' 
moved.  All  these  lots  may  now  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
figures.  I am  satisfied  that  the  entire  change  of  purchase  and 
fencing  can  be  made  at  a cost  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  wis- 
dom of  so  small  an  expenditure  to  gain  so  permanent  and  im-  < 
portant  an  advantage  can  hardly  be  questioned.  ; 

LIBRARY  AND  APPARATUS. 

It  was  observed  by  the  legislative  committee  which  visited  the 
school  during  the  session  in  which  the  appropriation  was  granted, 
that  the  school  was  suffering  in  the  need  of  a library  and  apparatus. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  this  necessity  was  recognized,  yet 
after  the  work  on  the  building  was  completed  but  a trifle  was  left 
for  books  and  apparatus. 

I consider  it  therefore  an  imperative  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  to  call  attention  to  this  condition  of  things  and  to  urge  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  supply  of  its  necessities. 
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The  library  should  contain  a well  selected  variety  of  general  his- 
tories, cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  maps,  monographs  upon  important 
eras,  events,  characters  and  problems  of  history,  works  upon 
natural  science,  philosophy,  geography;  and  with  these  choice 
essays,  poetry  and  fiction. 

Besides  this  supply  of  general  study,  there  should  be  a full  pro- 
fessional library  containing  the  history  of  education,, the  results  of 
philosophy  and  experience,  reports  and  discussions  upon  present 
methods,  systems  and  theories  of  school  organization  and  in- 
structions. 

READING  ROOM.  , 

Closely  allied  to  the  library  is  the  reading  room.  If  our  youth 
are  to  be  progressive,  they  must  be  brought  into  sympathy  with 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  age.  If  they  are  to  continue  and  to 
improve  as  vigorous  thinkers  and  students  they  must  be  trained  to 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  only  possible  substitute  for  travel  and 
immediate  contact  with  men,  which  is  found  in  current  literature, 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  These  are  instruments  for  informa- 
tion with  which  the  student  should  be  familiar.  They  inspire 
thought  and  beget  enthusiasm  in  the  great  problems  that  occupy 
the  attention  of  society.  This  is  equally  true  as  respects  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Teaching  is  not  an  aggregation  of  mechanical 
methods  to  be  communicated  after  the  form  of  recipes,  stale  and 
lifeless.  It  is  still  a problem  in  process  of  solution.  Much  is  yet 
to  be  discovered,  and  much  of  theory  is  to  be  tested  by  experience. 

The  young  student  strikes  into  the  current  of  thought  as  he 
finds  it  to-day,  and  with  it  he  should  move  on  for  new  truths,  new 
views  and  a further  experience.  There  is  no  way  to  do  this  but  in 
the  literature  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  these  he  sees  as  in  a 
mirror  the  phases  of  thought  and  life  as  they  appear  and  change 
from  day  to  day.  These  he  verifies  in  his  own  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  thus  he  grows  and  lives  along  with  his  generation. 

We  have  for  this  reason  made  every  effort  to  establish  a room 
for  general  and  professional  news.  We  have  secured  several 
monthlies  and  weeklies  either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  rates. 
This  part  of  our  plan,  however,  is  still  in  its  incipiency,  for  the 
•same  reason  that  our  library  is  meager  and  without  supplies. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  these  interests  be  generously 
provided  for  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Respectfully  submitsed, 

D.  L.  KIEHLE. 


Dated,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1880. 
33 
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TREASORERS’  REPORTS. 


Account  of  Thomas  Simpson,  Treasurer  of  the  Mi}inesota  State 
Normal  School  Board,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
December  1st,  1880. 


1879. 
Dec.  1. 

1880. 
Dec.  1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


1879. 
Dec.  2. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

1880. 
Jan.  2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

:*.l. 

31. 


MONEYS  RECEIVED. 


Balance  on  hand  shown  in  last  report $523  57 

Appropriations  drawn  to  date  as  per  Schedule  No.  1,  sub- 
mitted  12,268  12 

Tuitions  received  to  date  as  per  Schedule  No  2,  sub- 
mitted  1,208  60 

Rent  of  Normal  to  date  as  per  Schedule  No.  3,  sub- 
mitted   52  25 

Sale  of  old  books  to  date. 11  80 

Sale  of  plank  sidewalk. 6 00 

Stationery  paid  for  by  pupils 4 .50 


$14,074  84 


MONEYS  PAID  OUT. 


No.  Vouch. 

Elmer  and  Tenney,  stationery 1 

State  Normal  Board,  expense  meeting  and 

diplomas 2 

J.  E.  Prentiss,  library 3 

Irwin  Shepard,  library 4 

Winona  Gas  Light  Company,  gas  for  Novem- 
ber, 1879 5 

Anderson  and  Norquist,  incidental  repairs 6 

Teachers  and  .janitor,  salaries  for  December. . . 17 


D.  Sinclair,  postmaster,  postage, 

George  Rowland,  fuel 

D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  stationery^ 

Wm.  Jay  Whipple,  stationery 

E.  S.  Morgan,  stationeiy 

H.  Stevens  Son,  stationery 

F.  7.  Bingham,  apparatus 

A.  N.  Caiqienter,  grounds,  plan 

Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  Januaiy 

John  Kendall,  chemicals 

S.  .1.  Main,  grounds,  grading 

Thomas  Tighe,  fuel,  cutting 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

j 26  to 
■j  36 

37 

38 

39 


Amount. 
$10  92 

98  33 
4 00 
17  65 

20  13 
3 15 

880  00 


3 50 
21  31 

8 40 
10  25 

3 70 

9 80 
150  00 
275  00 

880  00 

26  62 
23  75 
1 93 
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31. 

31, 

31. 

Feb.  2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

14. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

19. 

19. 

23. 

24. 
24. 

24. 

25. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 

27. 

28. 

Mar.  1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 

5. 

6. 


15. 

20. 

23. 

30. 

30. 

30. 

30. 

30. 

30. 

Apr.  2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Irwin  Shepard,  stationery 

Laind,  Norton  & Co.,  fuel,  kindling 

E.  G Cross,  fuel,  cutting 

James  Burke,  expense 

L.  F.  VonWimpffen,  grounds,  engineering.. . . 

State  Normal  Board,  lithograph  diplomas 

Anderson  & Norquist,  incidental  repairs 

J.  S.  Peregrine,  grounds,  grading 

Winona  Gas  Light  Company,  gas  for  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  and  January 

James  Sullivan,  fuel 

James  Burke,  fuel 

Moses  Warren  & Co.,  library 

Mathias  Jahr,  fuel 

W.  L.  Nevius  & Bro.,  grounds,  grading 

D.  Sinclair,  postmaster,  postage 

F.  V.  Bingham,  apparatus 

H.  Stevens  & Son,  stationery 

Thomas  Simpson,  expense 

E.  S.  Morgan,  stationery, 

Elmer  & Cunningham,  incidental  repairs 

A.  B.  Clark,  fuel 

W.  R.  Williams,  fuel 

Kingsbury  & Holland,  fuel 

W.  B.  Phelps,  incidental  expense 

John  Kendall,  laboratory  supplies 

D.  J.  George,  grounds,  grading 

John  O’Dea,  grounds,  grading 

C.  H.  Myers,  grounds,  grading 

M.  Hanley,  grounds,  grading 

James  Burke,  grounds,  grading 

Teachers  and  janitors,  salaries  for  February. . . 

S.  J.  Maines,  grounds,  grading 

L.  Prang  <fe  Co.,  library 

p].  0.  Wallace,  grounds,  grading 

Elmer  & Tenney,  stationery 

John  O’Dea,  grounds,  grading 

C.  H.  Myers,  grounds,  grading 

James  Burke,  grounds,  grading 

Frank  Myers,  grounds,  grading 

Winona  Gas  Light  Company,  gas  for  February, 

1880 

Frank  Haines,  expense 

Alfred  Welch,  expense 

American  Plxpress  Company,  stationery 

A.  W.  Gage  Co.,  incidental  repairs 

C.  E.  Clarke,  fuel 

W.  Jay  Whipple,  printing 

D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing 

E.  S.  Morgan,  stationery 

Trwm  Shepard,  library 

D.  Appleton  & Co.,  library 

Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  March 

James  Burke,  grounds 

B.  P\  Baker,  grounds 

Thomas  Simpson,  expense 

D.  Sinclair,  postmaster,  postage 

Northwestern  Telephone  Co.,  telephone  rent. . 

Matt  Fromis,  grounds 

Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  March,  1880. . 
S.  J.  Manies,  grounds 
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6.  A.  McNie  & Co.,  stationery 

10.  Oscar  Bnndy,  grounds 

10.  .lames  Beman,  grounds 

10.  C.  H.  Myers,  grounds 

10.  F.  Mettrencb,  grounds 

10.  N.  E.  Ewald,  grounds 

10.  M.  Lynch,  grounds 

10.  D.  J.  George,  grounds 

10.  J.  S.  Peregrine,  gronnds 

10.  F.  A.  Clark,  stationery 

11.  Laird,  Norton  & Co,,  fuel 

12.  E.  G.  Cross,  fuel 

12.  J.  F.  Schnultzer,  grounds 

12.  R,  D.  Cone,  grounds _. 

17.  State  Normal  Board,  expenses  visitors 

17.  N.  Ofstedal,  tuitions  returned 

30.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  April 

May  1.  Noidh western  Telephone  Co.,  rent  telephone. . . 
1.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  April,  1880. . . 

1.  E.  D.  Wallace,  grounds 

1.  B.  F.  Baker,  grounds 

1.  Fritz  Metternich,  grounds 

1.  Harry  George,  grounds 

1.  Thomas  Simpson,  expense 

1.  .James  Young,  grounds 

1.  P.  Bradley,  grounds 

7.  N.  Stevens,  stationery 

8.  Charles  Peterson,  grounds 

8.  Elmer  A Cunningham,  expense 

8.  W.  R.  Williams,  laboratory 

8,  John  Kendall,  laboratory 

8.  A,  0.  Slade,  laboratory 

8.  D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing 

8.  James  Burke,  grounds 

6.  James  Burke,  fuel 

May  14.  Elmer  A Tenny,  stationery 

14.  Normal  board,  expense  meeting 

14.  C.  Bohir,  expense 

14,  Graduating  expenses,  expense 

15.  M.  Marvin,  grounds,  trees 

15.  F,  Math vick,  grounds 

15.  S.  J,  M nines,  grounds 

19.  Mrs.  S.  Miner,  expense  cleaning 

31.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  May 


June  11.  G.  E.  C,  Merriam,  library 

11.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  May 

11.  A.  W.  Gage  A Co.,  incidental  repairs 

11.  F.  F.  St.  .John,  expense 

12.  T.  H.  Shaw,  incidental  repairs 

14.  N.  W.  Telephone  Co.,  rent  of  telephone 

14.  Peter  Birmingham,  expense 

22.  D.  Sinclair,  P.  M.,  postage 

22.  J.  S.  Peregrine,  grounds 

80.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  June 

July  1.  N.  W.  Telephone  Co.,  rent  of  telephone 

1.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  June 

19.  Janitor  Mannings,  salary  for  July 

19.  M.  Warren  A Co.,  library 

21.  L.  Von  Wimpffen,  grounds,  engineering 

31.  Normal  board,  expense  teacher 


119 

3 

00 

120 

30 

00 

121 

27 

90 

122 

60 

90 

123 

6 

30 

124 

24 

60 

125 

29 

40 

126 

29 

40 

127 

' 91 

49 

128 

7 

00 

129 

87 

50 

130 

3 

50 

131 

17 

50 

132 

5 

85 

133 

28 

50 

mv2 

5 

00 

i 134  to 
] 144 

880 

00 

145 

4 

00 

146 

8 

85 

147 

26 

81 

148 

18 

19 

149 

6 

29 

150 

12 

75 

151 

9 

05 

152 

20 

00 

153 

2 

25 

154 

6 

85 

155 

26 

59 

156 

3 

85 

157 

3 

32 

158 

12 

11 

159 

4 

55 

160 

10 

00 

161 

87 

50 

162 

25 

00 

163 

10 

02 

164 

90 

00 

165 

5 

75 

166 

96 

11 

167 

15 

35 

168 

51 

02 

169 

9 

00 

170 

1 

50 

i 171 
] 181 

00 

00 

o 

00 

182 

17 

00 

183 

9 

75 

184 

36 

39 

185 

6 

50 

186 

47 

40 

187 

4 

00 

188 

11 

00 

189 

25 

00 

190 

108 

00 

i 191  to 
} 201 

00 

00 

o 

00 

202 

4 

00 

203 

1 

50 

204 

50 

00 

205 

6 

00 

206 

20 

00 

207 

50 

50 
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81.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

31.  Thomas  Simpson,  expense 

Aug.  2.  N.  W.  Telephone  Co.,  telephone  rent 

5.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  July 

9.  D.  Sinclair  & Co.,  printing  catalogues 

14.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

19.  Irwin  Shepard,  expense  $7.75,  lab’y  $1.96 

19.  Mrs.  J.  B.  McGaughey,  kindergarten 

25.  Mun  Mavnick,  grounds 

26.  D.  Sinclair,  P.  M.,  postage 

28.  L.  N.  Bunnell,  library 

31.  Janitor  Mannings,  salary  for  Aug 

31.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

Sept.  3.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  Aug 

3.  N.  W.  Telephone  Co.,  rent  of  telephone 

4.  Gregory  & Co.,  expense 

6.  William  Kayser,  incidental  repairs 

II.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

22.  Lewis  <fc  Co.,  expense 

23.  Anderson  & Norquist  incidental  repairs 

28.  Patrick  Lay,  fuel 

30.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

30.  W.  E.  Smith,  incidental  repairs 

30.  Elmer  & Tenney,  expense 

30.  Thomas  Simpson,  expense 


30.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  Sept 

Oct.  5.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  Sept 

5.  N.  W.  Telephone  Co.,  rent  of  telephone 

7.  G.  L.  Hollo  well,  expense 

15.  L.  W.  Applegate,  advertising 

31.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  Oct 

Nov.  4.  James  Johnson,  grounds 

5.  N.  W.  TelexJione  Co,  rent  of  telephone 

5.  Winona  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  for  Oct.,  1880 

18.  Thomas  Simpson,  exp.  $7.56,  norm,  b’d  $5.00 

19.  J.  A.  Ehlus,  fuel 

19.  A.  B.  Clark,  fuel 

19.  L,  F.  Von  Wimpffen,  grounds  engineering. . . 
22.  J.  A.  Brown,  fuel 

30.  Teachers  and  janitor,  salaries  for  Nov 

Dec.  1.  Balance  on  hand • 


208 

97  37 

209 

6 44 

210 

4 00 

211 

4 20 

212 

122  85 

213 

82  91 

214 

9 71 

215 

63  71 

216 

5 40 

217 

10  00 

218 

4 50 

219 

50  00 

220 

138  00 

221 

2 40 

222 

4 00 

223 

3 00 

224 

3 00 

225 

133  60 

39  55 

226 

18  29 

227 

22  75 

228 

82  10 

229 

25  00 

230 

20  78 

231 

10  97 

j 232  to 
] 243 

1,015  00 

244 

8 55 

245 

4 00 

246 

12  40 

247 

12  00 

\ 248  to 
/ 259 

1,015  00 

260 

85  35 

261 

4 00 

262 

16  05 

263 

12  56 

264 

8 25 

265 

45  00 

266 

6 00 

267 

34  56 

i 268  to 
} 279 

1,015  00 

284  39 

Winona,  Minn..  Dec.  1,  1880. 


$14,074  84  ; 

THOMAS  SIMPSON,  j 

Treasurer  State  Nonnal  School,  Winona. 
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Account  of  0.  0.  Pitcher^  Treasurer^  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Mankato,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  1st,  1880, 


1879. 
Dec.  1. 


1879. 
Dec.  1. 

3. 

6. 

12. 

13. 

13. 
20. 
26. 
29. 
31. 

1880. 
Jan.  2. 

3. 

7. 

8. 
16. 

17. 
22. 

23. 
31. 
31. 

Feb.  3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 

3. 

7. 
10. 

14. 

18. 
19. 

Mar.  3. 

4. 

4. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

13. 

24. 

April  5. 

8. 
8. 


To  State  warrant $ 687  20 

To  State  wan-ants  since  January  1st,  1880 8,808  73 

To  tuition 399  40 


$9,895  33 

CREDIT. 

No.  Vouch.  Amount. 


By  amount  overpaid 96 

By  Board  expenses  and  diplomas 1 $98  33 

By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  repairs 2 34  08 

By  N.  B.  Kaufer,  40  cords  wood 3 90  00 

By  0.  Brown,  postage 4 10  00 

By  James  Wilson,  32  cords  wood 5 72  00 

By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 6 100  00 

By  J.  M.  Broome,  advertising 7 500 

By  Shannon  & Webster,  oil,  &c • 8 12  94 

By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  sundries 9 33  95 

By  Daniel  Quinn,  14^  cords  maple  wood 10  58  00 

By  G.  Jay  Rice,  diplomas 11  30  00 

By  Prof.  D.  C.  John,  salary 12  200  40 

By  D.  D.  Page,  15  cords  wood 13  33  75 

By  L.  McMahill,  15  cords  word 14  33  75 

By  J.  H.  Chapman,  stationery 15  4 88 

By  J.  Falknor,  2 cords  wood 16  4 50 

By  B.  M.  Reynolds,  visiting  school 17  12  00 

By  A.  P.  Connolly 18  6 50 

By  J.  M.  Stoddart  & Co.,  Encyclopaedia  Bnt- 

tanica 19  6 00 

By  D.  C.  John,  salary 20  200  00 

By  Miss  Hellen  M.  Phillips,  salary 21  240  00 

By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 22  200  00 

By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 23  100  00 

By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary 24  180  00 

By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salary 25  120  00 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 26  100  00 

By  D.  D.  Page,  15  cords  wood 27  33  75 

By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary 28  33  35 

ByL.  McMahill,  22^  cords  wood 29  50  90 

By  E.  A.  Tiffany,  tuning  piano 30  2 00 

By  H.  Young,  3^  cords  maple  wood 31  15  00 

By  W.  B.  Mitchell,  visiting  committee 32  22  90 

By  James  Wilson,  wood 33  61  50 

By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  matches 34  33  85 

By  P.  L.  Craver,  sawing  160%  cords  wood. . . 35  64  25 

By  D.  C.  John,  salary .36  200  00 

By  Miss  Hellen  N.  Phillips,  salary 37  120  00 

By  Nrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 38  100  00 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 39  100  00 

By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary 40  90  00 

By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salary 41  60  00 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 42  50  00 

By  Mankato  Mfg.  Co.,  castings 43  10  16 

By  0.  Brown,  postage 44  600 

By  Jenson  & Hoerr,  repairs 45  2 65 

By  T.  A.  Oliver,  10  cords  wood 46  24  00 

By  Miss  Hellen  M.  Philhps,  salary- 47  120  00 
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8.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 48 

8.  By  Prof.  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 49 

8.  By  Miss  Anna  McCutcheon,  salary 50 

8.  By  Miss  A.  H.  Ketchum,  salary 51 

8.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 52 

8.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  sundries 53 

16.  By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary 54 

16.  By  Biof.  E.  L.  Bettinger,  furnishing  music. . . 55 

16.  By  G.  W.  T.  Wright,  visiting  committee .56 

19.  By  H.  B.  Haufer,  3 cords  wood 57 

20.  By  Baker  & Christie,  printing 58 

27.  By  J.  C.  Wise,  advertising 59 

27.  By  J.  H.  Chapman,  stationery 60 

27.  By  Sanborn  A Walz,  rubber  receiver 61 

28.  By  D.  C.  John,  salar}^ 62 

May  4.  By  use  of  Opera  House,  school  exercises 63 

6.  By  Miss  A.  J.  Pattee,  salary 64 

6.  By  Miss  A.  H.'  Allen,  salary  and  sundries 65 

6.  By  J.  H.  Dunn,  salary. 66 

6.  By  Miss  Ketchum,  salary 67 

8.  By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary 68 

13.  By  Tisdale  Bros.,  lumber 69 

20.  By  N.  Webster,  oils,  etc 70 

29.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  sundries 71 

June  1.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 72 

2.  By  Miss  Hellen  M.  Phillips,  salary 73 

July  1.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  labor 74 

8.  By  S.  B.  Pollard,  brickwork 75 

23.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  cash  for  labor 76 

24.  By  0,  Brown,  postage 77 

27.  By  Prof.  Edward  Searing,  advertising 78 

Aug.  10.  By  J.  A.  James,  cash  paid  on  roof 79 

14.  By  H.  Ij.  McCollum,  lathing  and  plastering. . 80 

14.  By  Mankato  Building  Co.,  dressing  lumber,  &c  81 

28.  By  Geo.  W.  Netf,  printing  and  stationery. ...  82 

Sept.  1.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  cash  for  labor 83 

18.  By  Prof.  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  salary 84 

25.  By  Lewis  Crav^-,  labor b5 

25.  By  Miss  Grace  Pitcher,  salary 86 

28.  By  Henry  Signs,  on  lightning  rods 87 

Oct.  2.  By  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swann,  salary 88 

2.  By  Miss  Emma  F.  Ingram,  salary 89 

2.  By  Miss  Agnes  Green,  salary 90 

2.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  cash  for  labor 91 

11.  By  Miss  Hellen  M.  Phillips,  salary 92 

11.  By  Miss  A.  McCutcheon,  salary 93 

12.  By  Hemy  Signs,  balance  on  lightning  rods. . . 94 

14.  By  Miss  Emma  Ingrum,  salary 95 

20.  By  R.  Hammet,  freight  and  drayage 96 

23.  By  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  salary 97 

Nov.  3.  By  A.  H.  Allen,  salary  and  sundries 98 

18.  By  J.  A.  James,  cash  for  roof 99 

29.  By  J.  Polchow,  ice  100 

30.  By  Prof.  Edward  Searing,  salary 101 

30.  By  Miss  Emma  F.  Ingram,  salary. 102 

30.  By  0.  0.  Pitcher,  Board  expenses  in  May 103 

30.  By  Miss  Grace  Pitcher,  salary 104 

30.  By  Prof.  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  salary 105 

30.  By  Miss  Agnes  Green,  salary 106 

30.  By  Cash  to  balance 


100  00' 
100  00' 
90  00- 
60  00  ‘ 
50  00 
39  60 
100  00 

4 00' 
15  50' 

7 20- 
65  00 

5 00- 
4 63 
3 50- 

200  00 
15  00 
150  00 
38  60 
200  00 
180  00 
270  00 
12  20- 

33  50- 

34  85 


300 

360 

61 

127 

119 
10 
55 

1,228 

353 

116 

5 
169 
100 

36 

80 

73 

100 

50 

60 

67 

120 
80 
73 
50 
52 

100 

43 

64 

6 

200 

50 

90 

80 

100 

50 

293 


00 

00 

85 

75 

82 

00- 

00' 

07 

20 

32 

25 

97 

00' 

00 

00- 

95 

00 

00- 

00- 

60 

00 

00' 

95 

00 

82: 

00 

83; 

80- 

00 

00 

00- 

00 

00- 

00' 

00 

12 


19,895  33;* 
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JV.  B,  Mitchell.  Treasurer  of  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud, 
Min?!.,  in  account  with  the  State  Nonnal  School  Board  of 
Mmnesota,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  1,  1880. 

MONEYS  RECEIVED. 


1879. 

Dec.  1.  By  balance  on  hand  as  per  report  Dec.  1st,  1879 $ 458  12’ 

2.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 1,024  08 

9.  By  cash,  tuition  Prof.  Kiehle 100  00 

1880. 

Jan.  8.  By  cash,  state  appropriation,  balance  for  1879 154  44 

By  cash,  state  appropriation,  for  1880 911  36 

Feb.  10.  By  cash,  state  appropriation,  for  1880 1,096  55 

Mar.  8.  By  cash,  state  appropriation,  for  1880 1,047  00 

9.  By  cash,  model  tuition  to  balance  winter  term.  Prof.  Kiehle  180  00 

April  8.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 967  05 

May  5.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 1,000  53 

June  3.  By  cash,  model  tuition,  E.  L.  Davis 16  00 

14.  By  cash,  model  tuition,  J.  L.  Wakefield 4 50 

July  2.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 238  22 

Aug.  2.  By  cash,  model  tuition.  Prof.  Kiehle 172  20 

Sept.  1.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 686  83 

6.  By  cash,  T.  J.  Gray  for  chemicals 31  15 

13.  By  cash,  model  tuition,  Prof.  Kiehle 100  00 

Oct.  5.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 931  33 

Nov.  6.  By  cash,  model  tuition.  Prof.  Kiehle 203  46 

8.  By  cash,  state  appropriation 931  33 


$10,254  15 

( 

; MONEYS  PAID  OUT. 

’ 1879.  No.  Vouch.  Amount. 

^ Dec.  6.  To  E.  A.  Hill,  dozen  copies  photograph  of 


normal  building 

1 

1 50 

6. 

To  J.  L.  Wakefield,  hauling  37^  cords  slabs. 

2 

18  85 

6. 

To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  November,  1879. 

3 

200  00 

6. 

To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  November,  1879 

4 

117  75 

6. 

To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  November,  1879. . , . 

5 

117  75 

6. 

To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  November,  1879 

6 

117  75 

6. 

To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  November,  1879 

7 

88  30 

6. 

To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  Nov.,  1879. . . 

8 

88  30 

6. 

To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  Nov.,  1879. . . 

9 

47  00 

6. 

To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  Nov.,  1879. . 

10 

42  50 

6. 

To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  Nov.  1879 

11 

33  33 

6. 

To  Raymond  & Owen,  36  strips  for  windows  . 

12 

7 50 

9. 

To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  normal  board  expenses 
and  100  diplomas  

13 

98  33 

9. 

To  Hill  Tenelson,  5 cords  maple  wood  at  $3.50 

14 

17  50 

10. 

To  D.  H.  Spicer,  furniture,  etc 

15 

5 50 

12. 

To  B.  Reinhard,  wall  paper  and  bordering. . . 

16 

8 20 

15. 

To  J.  L.  Wakefield,  hauling  and  spreading 
manure 

17 

8 00 

19. 

To  B.  F.  Wright,  expenses  visiting  school  . . . 

18 

12  95 

19. 

To  G.  W.  T.  Wright,  expenses  visiting  school 

19 

26  05 

23. 

To  Noyes  Bros.  & Cutler,  chemicals,  etc 

20 

48  75 

30. 

To  St.  Paul  Lith.  Eng.  Co,  20  diplomas  for 

advanced  class 

21 

20  00 
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1880. 

Jan.  2.  To  C.  Schulten,  chemicals 22 

2.  To  J.  E.  West,  500  stamped  envelopes 23 

2.  To  J.  H.  Gates,  tuning  piano 24 

7.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  December,  1879  . . 25 

7.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  December,  1879  26 

7.  To  0.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  December,  1879  27 

7.  To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  December,  1879  28 

7.  To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  December,  1879  29 

7.  To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  December,  1879  30 

7.  To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  December,  1879  31 

7.  To  Flora  M.  Truman  salary  for  December,  1879  32 

7.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  December,  1879. . . 33 

7.  To  J.  L.  Wakefield,  2 cords  tamarac  wood  @ 

$2.75 34 

7.  To  C.  F.  & W.  Powell,  hardware,  etc 35 

19,  To  J.  L.  Wakefield,  3 cords  tamarac  wood  @ 

$2.75 36 

22.  To  Brick  & Kayser,  advertising 37 

24.  To  A.  L.  Livingstone,  books  and  stationery’ . . 38 

24.  To  Noyes  Bros,  and  Cutler,  413^  grains  plat- 

ina  foil  and  wire  @40  cts 39 

26.  To  Edward  Maybury,  55  cords  pine  slabs  @ 

$1.50 40 

26.  To  Allan  Campbell,  9 cords  maple  wood@$3.50  41 

Feb.  5.  To  Samuel  Sherman,  7 cords  tamarac  wood  @ 

$2.50 42 

7.  To  D,  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  January,  1880 43 

7.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  January,  1880 44 

7.  To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  January,  1880  . 45 

7.  To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  January,  1880  46 

7.  To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  January,  1880  47 

7.  To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  January,  1880  48 

7.  To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  January,  1880  . 49 

7.  To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  January,  1880  50 

7.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  January,  1880 51 

10.  To  S.  E.  Sherman.  5 cords  tamarac  wood  @ 

$2.50 52 

11.  To  Bernard  Murphy.  13  13-16  cords  dry  maple 

wood  @ $3.70;  1 cord  green  maple  wood  @ 
$3.50.......... 58 

12.  To  A.  L.  Winship,  tuning  piano 54 

12.  To  E.  Robertson,  oils,  brooms,  etc 55 

12.  To  A.  Vogel,  21  cords  dry  maple  wood  @ $3.70  56 

13.  To  E.  H.  Boyd,  brooms  and  soap 57 

14.  To  Thos.  Jones,  blacksmith  work 58 

14.  To  Raymond  & Owen  making  and  fitting  8 

windows  for  laboratory 59 

March  8.  To  Alvin  Orton.  21ji^  cords  maple  wood  @ 

$3.50 : ry9H 

4.  To  Clark  & McClure,  57^  cords  slabs  (20  cords 

delivered) 60 

5.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  February,  1880 61 

5.  To  T.  J Gray,  salary  for  Februaiy,  1880 62 

5.  To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  February,  1880.  63 

5.  To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  February,  1880  64 

5.  To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  Februaiy 65 

5.  To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  sala.y  for  February,  1880  66 

5.  To  Mary  L.  Gihnan,  salary  for  Februaiy,  1880  67 

5.  To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  February,  1880  68 

5.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  February,  1880 69 

6.  To  Rosenberger  Bros,  hardware 70 


21  60 
16  20 
3 00 
200  00 
117  75 
117  75 
117  75 
88  30  ' 
88  30 
47  00 
42  50 
33 

5 50 
36  56 

8 25 
3 00 

32  30 

16  60 

82  50 
31  50 

17  50 
200  00  , 
117  75 
117  75  = 

117  75  ’ 

88  30  ■ 

88  30  ' 

47  00 
42  50 

33  33  ; 

12  50 


54  35 
3 00  ' 

5 75  ( 

77  70  I 

2 90 

6 00  ; 

13  00  i 

. 76  50 

67  75 
200  00 
117  75 
117  75 
117  75 
88  30 
88  30 
47  00 
42  50 
33  33 
2 94 
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May 

June 


June 


July 

Aug. 
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9.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  books,  stationeiy.  express- 

age,  etc 

9.  To  C.  Schulten,  alcohol,  etc 

13.  To  J.  V.  Stevenson,  foundry  work 

19.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  error  in  account  of  1879 

as  discovered  bv  State  examiner 

5.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle, ■'salarv  for  March,  1880 

5.  To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  March,  1880. . . 

5.  To  T.  J.  Oray,  salary  for  March,  1880 

5.  To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  March,  1880. . 
5.  To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  March,  1880. . 
5.  To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  March,  1890. 
5.  To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  March,  1880. . 
5.  To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  March,  1880. 

5.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  March,  1880  

10.  To  E.  Maybury,  614  eords  pine  slabs  @ $1.50 

14.  To  A.  F.  Robertson,  1 eight-day  clock 

17.  To  Raymond  & Owen,  20  rulers.  40  inches 

long 

21.  To  J.  E.  West,  500  postal  cards 

^30.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle.  salary  for  year  ending  June 

80th,  1880  ^ 

30.  To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  April,  1880,  in 

hill  for  school  year 

30.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  April,  1880,  in  full 

for  school  year 

i30.  To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  Axail,  1880,  in 

full  for  school  year 

30.  To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  Ajiril,  1880,  in 

full  for  school  year 

30.  To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  April,  1880,  in 

full  for  school  year 

30.  To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  April,  1880,  in 

full  for  school  year 

30.  To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  April,  1880, 

in  full  for  school  year 

30.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  April,  1880 

4.  To  S.  Marlatt,  chemicals 

10.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  sundries 

1.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  board  expenses.  May  11th. 

1880 ■ 

3.  To  E.  L.  Davis,  salary  for  May,  1880,  being 

in  full  for  services  to  date 

7.  J.  L.  Fox  & Co,  labor  and  material 

5.  To  E.  H.  Parks,  staging  for  main  Normal 

room 

7.  To  Warner  & Foote,  1 map  of  Stearns  county 

11.  To  D.  Delany 

14.  To  J.jL.  Wakefield,  hauhng  manure  and 

evergreens,  4 days 

15.  To  E.  Robertson,  bill  for  oil,  brooms,  etc 

21.  To  Peter  Wolf,  plastering  and  material 

22.  To  T.  Gray,  2^4  days  work  @ $1.50,  border- 

ing, Ac.,  $3.03,  50  meals  for  cleaners  @ 25c 

30.  To  Margaret  Wohl,  services  scrubbing  Nor- 

mal building 

29.  To  Geo.  S.  Spencer,  chemicals 

29.  To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  advertising  in  22  news- 
papers and  exchanges 

12.  To  F.  Levanseler,  dressed  lumber 

31.  To  T.  J.  Gray,  labor,  &c 

2.  To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  books  and  sundries 

7.  To  C.  F.  Macdonald  advertising  fall  tenn 
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71 

54  18 

72 

9 25 

73 

m 42 

74 

2 00 

75 

200  00 

76 

117  75 

77 

117  75 

78- 

117  75 

79 

88  30 

80 

88  30 

81 

47  00 

82 

42  50 

83 

33  33 

84 

9 75 

85 

8 00 

86 

5 00 

87 

5 00 

88 

300  00 

89 

117  75 

90 

117  75 

91 

117  75 

92 

88  40 

93 

88  40 

94 

48  00 

95 

42  50 

96 

33  33 

. 87 

1 75 

98 

3 95 

99 

90  00 

100 

33  33 

101 

20  60 

102 

15  00 

103 

12  00 

104 

16  75 

105 

16  00 

106 

6 35 

107 

7 80 

108 

47  78 

109 

32  75 

110 

5 65 

111 

46  20 

112 

9 00 

113 

71  05 

114 

78  85 

115 

3 50 
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7. 

11. 


Sept.  3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

8. 

22. 

Oct.  7. 
7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

27. 

29. 

29. 

Nov.  6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6.- 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

12. 

29. 

29. 

30. 


To  Ambrose  Raymond,  filing  saw 

To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  subscription  St.  Nicholas, 
$3.00;  Youths’  Comp.,  $1.75,  and  Boston 

Journal  of  Chemistry,  $1 

To.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  August,  1880 

To.  T.  J.  Gray,  salaiy  for  July  and  Aug.,  ’80. 
To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  August,  1880. . 
To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salaiy  for  August,  1880. 
To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  August,  1880. 
To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  August,  1880. 
To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salaiy  for  August,  1880. 
To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  August,  1880 
To  F.  H.  Whitney,  salary  for  August,  1880. . . 

To  D.  H.  Spicer,  repairing  funiture,  etc 

To  Wilson  & Rogers,  15  ft  3-ply  hose 

To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880.. . . 

To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880. . . 

To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880. . 

To  F.  H.  Whitney,  salary  for  Sep.,  1880 

To  E.  Capple,  freight  and  dray  age 

To  N.  E.  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  subscription 
to  Educator  andN.  E.  Journal  of  Education 
To  Baker,  Smith  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  repairing 

heater  & freight 

To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  salary  for  October,  1880 

To  T.  J.  Gray,  salary  for  October,  1880 

To  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  salary  for  October,  1880.. 
To  Isabel  Lawrence,  salary  for  October,  1880. 
To  Ada  A.  Warner,  salary  for  October,  1880. 
To  H.  Celia  Higgins,  salary  for  October,  1880. 
To  Mary  L.  Gilman,  salary  for  October,  1880. 
To  Flora  M.  Truman,  salary  for  October,  1880 
To  F.  H.  Whitney,  salary  for  October,  1880. . 
To  D.  L.  Kiehle,  books  for  library  and  sundr. 

To  Raymond  & Owen,  labor  and  material 

To  E.  Robertson,  bill  for  sundries,  oil,  brooms, 

etc 

To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  printing  and  stationery. . 
To  W.  B.  Mitchell,  post.,  exp.,  not.  fees,  Ac  . 


Cash  on  hand 
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300  00 
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69  60 
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58  00 
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58  00 
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43  60 

123 

43  60 

124 

26  00 

125 

22  00 

126 

33  33 

127 

3 35 

128 

3 60 

129 

200  00 

130 

141  30 

131 

117  75 

132 

117  75 

133 

88  30 

134 

88  30 

135 

53  00 

136 

47  25 

137 

33  33 

138 

4 80 

139 

5 50 

140 

11  95 

141 

200  00 

142 

141  30 

143 

117  75 

144 

117  75 

145 

88  30 

146 

88  30 

147 

53  00 

148 

47  25 

149 

33  33 

150 

131  34 

151 

4 85 

152 

6 55 

153 

85  40 

154 

13  85 

$9,442  25 

811  90 

$10,254  15 

MITCHELL, 

Treasurer. 


St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1880. 


"FROEBEUS  METHOD." 


THE  BASIS  OF  ALL  SUBSEQUENT  EDUCATION. 


BY  MRS,  S.  C.  EGGLESTON. 


Although  the  growth  of  the  “new  education”  during  the  last  de- 
cade has  been  a marvelous  one  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
there  is  yet,  among  those  who  have  not  made  it  a study  nor  seen 
its  workings,  but  little  idea  of  its  true  object,  and  but  a compara- 
tively small  number  even  of  the  more  intelligent  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  deep  significance  of  every  detail  of  the  system.  It 
has  many  admirers,  to  be  sure,  who  look  upon  it  generally,  as  a 
pleasant  mode  of  teaching,  very  “attractive”  and  “entertaining” 
for  young  children,  and  a great  relief  to  overburdened  mothei's; 
but  we,  who  are  the  humble  followers  of  the  Frobellion  system, 
claim  that  not  only  do  its  methods  bear  an  important  relation  to 
the  child's  future  education,  but  that  it  contains  the  magic  key 
which  opens  wide  the  door  to  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

“But  what  is  education,  or  how  can  it  begin?”  the  skeptical 
ask,  “without  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic,  in  short  without  any 
books  at  all?”  and  is  not  the  alpluihef  the  key  to  language  itself, 
and  of  all  the  information  we  receive?  What  instruction  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  simple  games  and  toys  of  the  kindergarten?” 
In  reply  let  us  ask,  '"''why  do  children  play  at  all?  Why  do  they 
love  the  toys  that  imitate  objects  they  see  around  them,  and  take 
delight  in  motion  from  their  earliest  breath,  or  when  they  are 
older  and  stronger,  revel  in  games  that  admit  of  running,  shouting 
and  romping?  From  whence  or  from  whom  comes  the  instinct 
that  prompts  such  activity?  Is  it  not  from  their  Creator,  who 
wisely  ordered  that  they  should  be  happiest  in  that  which  best 
serves  for  the  unconscious  development  of  their  physical  nature? 
There  are  few  unwilling  to  grant  that  life  itself  is  of  but  little 
value  without  strength,  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  around  us 
those  of  brilliant  intellect,  who  have  by  years  of  patient  study 
reached  the  topmost  height  of  mental  culture,  and  from  whom 
great  things  were  expected  in  the  world  of  letters,  utterly  fail  in 
health  and  drop  into  untimely  graves. 

Of  course  inherited  weakness  or  disease  may  have  been  the  cause 
in  some  cases,  but  did  the  close  confinement  of  the  school  room, 
with  its  vitiated  air  and  rigid  rules,  which  compelled  them  to  sit 
for  hours  in  the  same  position  day  after  day,  with  nothing  to 
attract  or  rest  their  eyes  from  the  printed  page  before  them,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  termination  of  lives  that  promised  so  much? 
Then,  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  a healthy  body,  and 
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knowing  that  “little  exertion  gradually  increased  makes  great 
exertion  possible,”  we  must  see  that  in  the  games  and  plays  of  the 
kindergarten,  by  which  every  muscle  is  frequently  brought  into 
action  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  child,  there  lies  the 
best  means  to  secure  the  only  siire  foundation  for  mental  strength 
or  attainments;  while  too  often  the  ordinary  primary  school, 
whose  aim  is  to  impart  the  “greatest  amount  of  knowledge  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,”  imposes  so  much  intellectual  labor  upon 
him  that  his  mind  is  not  only  overtaxed  and  thereby  weakened, 
but  he  has  little  or  no  leisure  for  the  play  or  exercise  which  is  so 
necessary  to  his  physical  development. 

While  many  recognize  this  great  defect  in  former  systems  of 
education,  to  Froebel  must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  remedy,  which  he  accomplished  after 
years  spent  in  observing,  reading  and  interpreting,  as  no  one  had 
ever  done,  the  nature  and  demands  of  childhood,  and  supplying 
what  was  most  needed  to  lay  the  foundation  in  earliest  life  (when, 
as  all  know,  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  are  received) 
for  the  surei^t  education,  that  of  body,  soul  and  mind.  This  alone 
can  fit  man  to  fulfill  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  created.  And 
to  attain  this,  he  must  develop  harmoniously,  as  must  everything 
in  nature,  according  to  fixed  principles  or  laws.  His  surroundings 
must  be  such  that  not  only  will  every  faeulty  be  cultivated,  “but 
his  life  be  guided  easily  aud  naturally  into  channels  of  happiness, 
goodness  and  usefulness.” 

One  of  the  first  desires  of  the  child  in  its  earliest  infancy  is  evi- 
dently to  touch  and  handle  whatever  he  sees,  and  in  this  Froebel 
recognizes  an  unconscious  aim  after  culture,  which  should  be  en- 
couraged. And  to  make  the  propensity,  so  often  productive  of 
mischief  in  the  nursery  or  home,  serve  an  admirable  purpose, 
he  would  have  us  provide  materials  which  may  be  taken  apart  and 
handled  with  impunity,  and  by  which  in  systematic  organized 
use  unlimited  varieties  of  form  may  be  produced.  These  will  not 
only  occupy  and  amuse  him,  but  in  sueh  exercises  much  valuable 
instruction  will  be  received  without  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
having  a “lesson.”  With  these  he  can  tear  down,  build  up,  or 
change  at  will,  as  he  cannot  do  with  the  finished  toys  furnished  by 
indulgent  parents  and  friends,  which  only  delight  him  for  a short 
time  and  are  then  cast  aside,  generally  as  useless  wrecks.  Who 
ever  saw  a bright  active  boy  that  had  for  the  first  time  received  a 
gift  of  a drum  or  toy  watch,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  “sweet  will,”  who  did  not  beat  a hole  in  the  one  to  search  for 
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the  cause  of  so  much  noise,  or  dissect  the  other  to  discover  the 
“tick”  or  see  the  “wheels  go  ’round,”  as  they  do  in  papa’s,  and 
happy  is  the  little  sister  who  can  keep  him  from  thrusting  his 
knife  into  the  bosom  of  her  precious  doll,  in  his  anxiety  to  know 
why  its  heart  don’t  beat,  or  poke  out  its  eyes  to  learn  why  they 
hadn’t  any  “look”  in  them.  This  spirit  of  investigation  that  im- 
pels the  “coming  man  to  innumerable  deeds  of  mischief,  is  what  in 
future  or  mature  life  leads  him  to  feats  of  invention  and  discovery, 
therefore  should  not  be  checked  but  encouraged  by  using  the  proper 
means.  And  while  to  this  end  in  the  kindergarten  full  vent  is 
eiven  to  the  child’s  creafive  powers,  by  careful  training  in  the 
handling  of  blocks,  tablets,  clay  snd  other  occupations,  he  is 
developing  skill  of  hand.  This  Froebel  regards  as  second  only  to 
physical  health,  as  it  is  the  most  important  member  of  his  body. 
By  it  he  must  earn  his  support  in  any  of  the  mechanical  or 
industrial  pursuits  of  life,  and  without  this  skill  there  can  be  noth- 
ing beautiful  or  useful  in  art  created  for  the  embellishment  of  our 
homes  and  public  halls,  on  the  progress  of  which  the  aesthetic  ^ 
culture  of  the  nation  depends.  All  great  artists  either  in  sculpture,  \ 
painting  or  music,  admit  that  it  is  only  by  constant  practice  in  | 
early  childhood  they  can  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  of  their  ; 
professions,  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skill  acquired, 
almost  unconsciously  in  play,  saves  much  time  and  tedious  drill  at 
a later  period.  Or  that  the  reason  of  so  much  work  imperfectly  jj 
done,  so  many  inefficient  artisans  in  exer\)  trade,  is  in  the  fact  | 
that  their  education  for  it  was  begun  too  late,  or  after  the  | 
fingers  had  become  stiff  and  clumsy  from  dissuse  or  manual  | 
labor.  Those  who  doubt  whether  the  hands  of  little  children  ; 
can  become  so  dextrous,  need  nol  go  only  to  the  kindergarten  for  j 
proof,  but  into  any  of  the  manufactories  in  our  large  eastern  cities,  | 
in  which  hundreds  of  children  from  seven  years  and  upwards  are  ^ 
employed  to  earn  their  scanty  living,  and  note  the  rapidity  and  ^ 
deftness  with  which  they  accomplish  their  daily  tasks.  Sad 
indeed  is  the  necessity  that  dooms  childhood  to  the  ceaseless  I 
routine  of  such  a life.  I 

But  let  us  retrace  our  steps  or  consider  whether  there  is  any-  ^ 
thing  besides  mechanical  skill  to  be  learned  from  the  toys  of  the; 
kindergarten?  Does  the  mind  remain  uncultivated  while  the  fin- 
gers are  thus  busily  employed  ? Let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  six  soft  worsted  balls  which  comprise  the  first  “ gift”  that  is 
placed  in  the  tiny  hands?  Has  their  shape  or  color  any  signifi- 
.cance?  Will  the  little  one  not  quickly  select,  if  permitted,  the 
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brightest  one,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  closely,  and  could  any- 
thin g he  better  suited  to  his  childish  comprehension  than  this — 
the  simplest  of  natnre^s  forms?  (Jan  he  be  taught  anything  from 
it  that  will  be  of  prarfuutl  use  to  him?  Besides  its  form,  it  has 
other  qualities,  can  he  understand  them?  He  will  soon  discover 
that  it  will  roll  in  all  directioiis  as  no  other  playthingjwill  do- 
that  it  will  rebound  when  thrown,  oi-  when  suspended^will  swing 
backward,  forward,  right  or  left,  or  revolve  in  greater  or  -lesser 
circles  at  his  will,  cannot  the  child  thus  gain  perceptions  of  direc- 
tion or  motion?  Is  the  co/or  of  the  balls,  being  of  the  three  pri- 
mary. and  their  combinations,  the  secondaries,  of  any  importance? 
Let  me  quote  a single  paragraph  from  a prominent  city  journal — 
•*  At  an  annual  oonvention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So- 
ciety a paper  was  read  by  a prominent  optician  setting  forth  the 
results  of  investigations  that  he  had  l)een  conducting-  into  the 
existence  and  causes  of  color  blindness,  including  an  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  the  boys  in  the  Keystone  grammar  school  of  Phila- 
delphia where  nearly  ten  per  cent,  were  found  defective  in  distin- 
guishing shades  ot  color.*’  ‘‘There  can  be  little  doubt,’’  continued 
the  article,  “ that  many  lives  are  lost  both  by  railroad  and  steam- 
ship accident  through  the  color  hlindnef^H  of  engineers  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  sea-going  vessels.”  The  doctor  concludes,  as 
have  other  scientific  students  of  the  subject  here  and  abroad,  that 
“natural  defectiveness  of  the  kind  may  be  greatly  remedied  or 
completely  overcome  by  education  ot  the  eves  of  small  children  in 
all  the  colors  and  shades  thereof.”  Such  a statement  from  the 
medical  faculty  can  hut  be  a strong  plea  for  the  kindergarten,  in 
which  through  the  various  occupations  from  the  l)eginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course  the  eye  is  trained  not  merel}^  to  distinguish 
colors,  but  to  blend  them  harmoniously,  thus  cultivating  a taste 
for,  and  love  of,  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  the  importance  of  this  training  to  the  artist 
and  all  classes  of  painters,  as  well  as  to  the  merchant,  engineer, 
sailor  or- signal  officer.  But  let  us  reflect  als(^  for  a moment  upon 
the  amount  of  “misery”  in  domo^tic  life  that  may  thus  be  aveided 
— for  who  can  conceive  the  distress  of  a devoted  but  fastidious  wife 
we  once  heard  of,  who  told  her  husband  to  tlirow  away  his  old  kid 
gloves  when  he  went  down  town  and  purchase  a new  ])air  of  the 
fashionable  tint  of  brown,  (as  she  wished  him  to  make  calls  with 
her);  who  returned  wearing  instead  a pair  of  the  most  brilliant  hue 
of  yreen^  never  dreaming  that  he  had  not  selected  precis(dy  tlie 
color  he  wanted?  Or  of  another  “unfoi-tunat(*”  who  brought  lionie 
34  (Vol.  2.) 
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instead  of  violet  cashmere  ordered  by  hh  wife,  a number  of  yards  of 
bright  ‘‘solferino”  for  which  she  had  no  nse  whatever?  But  is 
there  anything  in  the  second  gift  that  hears  upon  the  child's  future 
education  ? All  persons  of  any  intelligence  or  foresight  admit  the 
importence  of  geometry  as  the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  and  that 
without  a knowledge  of  its  fundamental  forms  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry or  art  can  be  prosecuted.  Yet  we  see  constantly  the  evi- 
dences of  how  imperfect  is  the  knowledge  of  those  models  from 
which  proceed  all  natural  forms  and  the  laws  that  connect  and 
govern  them  and  their  “innumerable  combinations,  which  can 
only  be  reproduced  and  imitated  by  man  in  the  various  productions 
of  his  hand  and  brain."  Then  it  can  scarcely  be  proven,  in  view 
of  this  truth,  that  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  too  early^  and  by 
familiarity  in  play  and  when  the  mind  is  most  receptive,  we  would 
prepare  the  child  without  exertion  for  his  future  education  and 
pave  the  way  in  easy  steps  either  to  the  higher  walks  of  profes- 
sional life  and  research,  or  for  the  humble,  yet  more  necessary, 
occupations  in  which  so  many  find  the  means  of  earning  a liveli- 
hood. While  many  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  ''clohuj  a thing  and  doing  it  well''  and  deplore 
the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  and  a want  of  accuracy  in  seeing  and 
hearing  as  well  as  doing,  it  is  evidently  our  duty  as  followers  of 
Froebel  to  convince  all  the  world  of  this  sellf-evident  truth  hj  so 
thoroughly  educating  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  little  ones 
committed  to  our  charge,  through  the  many  ways  devised  by  the 
great  reformer,  that  when  their  turn  comes  to  step  into  fields  of 
activity  they  may  be  neither  "bunglers'*  nor  “drudges,"  but 
capable  of  attaining  the  highest  perfection  in  Avhatever  vocation 
they  may  select. 

Of  how  the  art  of  music,  a love  of  which  is  so  early  manifested 
by  the  child,  is  encouraged  and  cultivated  along  with  grace  of 
motion  -in  the  plays  and  songs  of  the  Kindergarten — or  the  ru- 
diments of  arithmetic,  taught  by  counting  the  objects  around  them 
-—or  the  balls,  blocks,  sticks  and  strips  of  paper,  an  occupation  of 
which  they  never  weary,  and  fractions  are  made  easy  by  dividing,) 
subdividing  and  re-l)uilding  the  cube,  or  by  folding  the  prettyj 
squares  of  j)aper,  and  how  every  mathematical  line  angle,  curvej 
and  form,  is  made  familiar  thi’ough  the  sewing,  pricking,  drawing, 
etc.,  so  gradually  and  in  such  a delightful  manner,  that  childrenl 
of  six  or  seven  years  are  often  better  and  more  practically  educa- 
ted than  students  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  who  have  learnedj 
only  by  abstract  teaching — we  have  scarcely  time  to  speak.  NorJ 
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can  we  for  the  so  mo  I'eason  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  Bofanij  is  acquired  by  teaching  the  children 
not  only  to  love  tree  plant,  and  flower,  but  to  tend  them  and  watch 
their  growth  : or  an  interest  in  XatoraJ  History  by  encouraging 
the  care  of.  and  kindness  to  animals,  as  well  as  in  familiar  talks 
Mild  stories  about  their  habits,  homes  and  uses.  Or  in  Geoyraphy 
by  exploring  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  play  room  or  garden  ; 
or  by  conversations  in  language  suited  to  their  comprehension 
about  our  own  country  and  its  resources,  or  of  those  from  whence 
come  the  oranges,  bananas  and  other  fruits  of  which  they  are  so 
fond,  or  where  their  favorite  animals — the  elephant,  lion  and 
monkey  are  found. 

For  the  art  of  writhoj,  too,  an  excellent  foundation  is  laid  in 
tlie  training  of  the  fingers  by  the  various  occupations,  as  well  as 
by  practice  with  slate  and  pencil  in  the  lines,  angles  and  curves  of 
which^letters  and  words  are  formed  ; and  for  reading  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  eye  to  observe  forms  and  shapes,  to  compare  and  distin- 
guish so  that  when  the  printed  page  is  placed  before  them,  as  is 
proven  by  experience,  they  will  soon  distance  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  learn,  those  who  have  been  drilled  in  the  rudiments 
for  years  in  primary  schools.  History  also  proves  that  many  of 
our  famous  men  who  learned  to  read  late  in  life  became  more  cel- 
ebrated for  vigorous  thought,  originality  and  extensive  ability  than 
many  of  those  who  had  the  best  so-called  advantages  from  their 
early  childhood. 

The  elements  of  designing,  also,  to  which  so  much  attention  is 
now  turned  as  a useful  and  lucrative  branch  of  education,  are  most 
effectually  acquired  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  free  invention  is  stim- 
ulated in  the  use  of  every  gift  and  occupation,  and  guided  by  the 
•*  law  of  opposites.”  even  the  smallest  children  can  produce  lovely 
forms  in  endless  variety,  while  the  creations  of  older  ones  would 
astonish  those  who  know  Jiothing  of  the  steps  by  which  they 
reach  such  artistic  skill. 

But  vastly  more  important  thaii  the  introduction  to  these 
branches,  which  we  claim  for  the  new  education,”  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  but  a small  portion  of  the  training  given  in  the  true  Kinder- 
garten. for  far  ahove  the  physical  and  mental  culture  whose  im- 
portance and  results  we  have  fully  attempted  to  portray,  is  that  of 
the  development  of  the  moral  or  spiritual  nature  on  which  de- 
pends not  only  all  the  success  and  happiness  of  this  life,  but  that 
of  the  world  beyond,  to  which  all  are  destined.  This  we  endeavor 
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to  accomplish  at  first  by  impressions  alone,  by  raeajis  of  pure, 
sweet  songs,  which  set  forth  the  protecting  care  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  by  endeavoring  to  lead  the  little  ones  through  love  to 
each  other,  and  everything  in  nature  to  cultivate  the  true,  unself- 
ish religion  upon  which  the  devoted  founder  of  this  " Eden  of 
childhood”  l)ased  his  system  —the  religion  which  consists  not  alone 
in  trovds  and  beautiful  theories,  but  in  deeds  of  tore  and  charitij  to 
all  whose  reward  is  in  the  unending  joy  of  eternity. 

But  it  was  not  the  design  of  Friederich  Froebel  that  his  develop- 
ing system  should  end  in  the  Kindergarten,  but  that  it  should  ex- 
tend to  the  primary  school  not  only  in  its  results,  but  to  some 
extent  in  practice.  In  the  former,  work  has  been  disguised  in 
[)lay,  through  which  the  child's  activity^  bodily  and  mentally,  has 
been  eueourayed  and  cultivated,  and  he  is  fully  prepared,  with 
faculty  awakened  and  alert  for  the  progressive  step,  which  should 
be  a love  for  leant luff.  But  there  is  great  danger  here  of  undoing 
much  that  has  heen  gained,  hy  trying  to  make  him  learn  in  the 
abstract ^’modes  commonly  used,  too  rapidly  for  the  yet  tender  in- 
tellect, and  of  repressing  the  innate  activity  of  his  nature  that 
was  so  beautifully  utilized  in  the  Kindergarten,  so  that  school, 
instead  of  a pleasure,  becomes  a place  to  be  shunned  and  dreaded. 
The  happittess  of  the  children  always  so  prominent  in  the  true 
Kindergarten,  is.  .is  we  have  endenvored  to  show,  the  result  oi  this 
free  activity.  Then  what  must  be  the  consequence  if  this  delight- 
ful freedom  is  suddenly  banished,  aiid  dull,  monotonous  routine  is 
the  substitute?  Will  the  development  of  body,  mind  and  heart 
|)roceed  ms  they  should,  or  will  they  not  rather  be  turned  back 
from  their  natural  healthy  chaiuiels,  the  individuality  be  lost,  and 
tlie  children  become  little  automatons  Avho  are  permitted  to  chajige 
position  only  nt  the  will  of  the  teacher  or  tap  of  a bell.  In  too 
many  cases  the  nervous,  impulsive  child  must  be  guilty  of  no 
movemejit  that  is  not  i)erniitted  to  all,  and  the  shrinking,  sensitive 
girl  or  ])oy  must  s])eak  out  as  loudly,  and  perform  his  or  her  part 
of  the  dnily  drill  with  the  same  assurance  as  those  who  have  nat- 
iiral  c.onlidence  in  their  own  ability,  or  suffer  in  consequence  the 
})enalty  of  low  grades.  The  greeting  that  they  generally  receive 
u})on  entering  the  ordinary  primary  school  is  something  like  this  ; 
“You  must  not  talk.”  “You  must  sit  up  straight,  and  turn 
neither  to  the  right  or  left.”  ” You  must  not  make  any  noise  with 
your  books  or  slate.”  You  must  not  do  this  or  that,  or  you  will 
b(*  niark(‘d  or  punished.  I 

Ijet  me  ask  of  those  whose  ex])erience  is  ri|)er  than  mine,  need  ! 
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tin's  evil  exist  in  intelligent  eoinniunities,  need  it  continue  any- 
where, if  instructors  have  the  welfare  of  their  pupils  truly  at 
hearty  May  not  some  sweet,  odors  from  the  ”child-garden  — 
some  of  the  breezy  freedoju  and  s])ontaneity  be  wafted  to  the  pri- 
mary school,  without  interfering  with,  or  destroying  its  excellence? 
True,  when  the  child  has  taken  this  step  forward  into  the  great 
realm  of  knowledge,  he  must  form  habits  of  study,  but  cannot 
their  growth  be  a more  gradual  one  than  is  usually  the  case? 
‘‘Think  of  it,  says  a writer  on  this  subject  -a  child  with  his  bright 
wondering  eyes  only  opened  for  a short  time  on  this  charming, 
curious  world,  his  ears  drinking  in  all  sound  to  see  if  he  can  catch 
some  clue  to  the  mystery  of  being  The  life  growing  without 
])rompting  him  to  ceaseless  activity  and  questioning-  -is  it  not  a 
remnant  of  effete  barbarism  to  compel  him  to  keep  quiet  and  study 
his  alphal)et  day  after  day?”  Eminent  medical  writers  tell  us 
that  before  the  seventh  year  the  brain  of  the  child  is  not  devel- 
oped sufficiently  to  be  subjected  to  regularly  continued  mental  work, 
•‘consequently  with  little  or  no  physical  exercise,  the  confinement 
and  repression  cannot  but  result  in  a onesided  development  of  the 
brain  and  intellectual  faculties,”  and  to  this  cause  we  may  trace  in 
natural  sequence  the  untimely  death  of  many  a precious  child. 

In  this  State  alone,  where  so  much  has  been  accomplished  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  where  schools  will  compare 
favorabl)^  with  any  in  the  land,  according  to  the  statistics  of  your 
worthy  State  Superintendent  there  are  in  the  common  schools  over 
seven  thousand  children!  n))der  jirv  ymrs  of  age!  Think  of  it! — 
And  multiply  these  figures  by  an  equal  or  greater  number  in  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  northern  states,  and  what  an  army  of  tor- 
tured little  mart3U's  Avill  rise  before  our  mental  vision!  May  ive 
not  read  an  appeal  for  ituaxg  in  the  sad  little  faces? 

Such  an  evil  cannot  be  eradicated  at  once.  It  rec[uired  a life- 
time for  one  great,  good  man  to  convince  a single  nation  that 
childhood  had  wrongs  that  needed  a champion  and  capacities  before 
undreamed  of.  Xo  great  or  lasting  achievement  was  ever  accom- 
plished in  a day,  but  encouraged  by  the  memory  of  how  Froebel 
toiled  and  sacrificed  to  introduce  the  leaven  which  ]iow  promises 
to  overturn  or  modify  all  other  educational  systems  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  let  every  teacher  who  has  at  heart  the  trae 
education  which  means  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  do  Avhat  he  or  she  can  to  encourage  and  hasten 
the  gTowth  of  the  ideas  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  reformer, 
so  that  the  time  Avill  surely  coine.  wlien  the  dear  little  opes  all 
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over  this  broad  land,  where  he  expected  the  earliest  and  most  sub- 
stantial results  of  his  theories,  may  have  free  entrance  into  this 
•‘Paradise  of  Childhood.” 

When  we  have  all — in  the  language  of  Froebel,  learned  to  deal 
with,  children  as  '‘reasonable  beings  endowed  with  a high  destiny” 
— future  generations  Avill  see  what  man,  properly  developed  from 
the  beginning  - elevated  to  his  rightful  position  toward  God  and 
his  fellow  man— is  capable  of  becoming  and  achieving-  for  nothing 
less  than  to  produce  a better  class  of  beings,  or  to  prepare  men  and 
nwnen  to  le((d  the  higher^  ]>nrer  life  it  is  their  pricilege  to  live,  is 
the  true  aim  of  tlie  “Froebelliaii  Method.” 
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State  of  Minis^esota, 

Office  of  Public  Examijier, 

St.  Paul,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  S.  Pillshury, 

Gorernor  of  Minnesota : 

Sir: — I have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  in  accordance  with 
Section  95,  Page  100,  General  Statutes,  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1880. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  office  in  May,  1878,  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  (save  Lake)  have  been  visited  for  purposes  of 
examination,  and  several  of  them  two  or  three  times.  In  other 
words,  the  records  and  finances  of  the  auditors'  and  treasurers’ 
offices  of  seventy-six  counties  have  been  examined,  and  twenty- 
three  counties  have  been  revisited,  making  a total  of  ninety-nine 
counties  visited  and  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  examinations 
of  county  offices. 

In  the  same  period  I have  made  forty-seven  examinations  of 
banks  and  savings  associations  and  thirteen  examinations  of  the 
public  institutions  belonging  to  the  State,  giving  a total  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  examinations. 

As  I am  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  report  a complete  visita- 
tion of  the  State,  a favorable  opportunity  is  given  to  consider  the 
practicability  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  of  this  office  of  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
labor  imposed  upon  him. 

Sections  90-92  of  the  examiner  act  (pp.  98-99  G.  S.)  make  re- 
cital of  at  least  two  hundred  specific  visitations  by  the  examiner 
during  each  year  for  the  purposes  of  exhaustive  examinations  of 
books  and  accounts,  thorough  inspection  of  detailed  items  of  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  in  regard  to  State  institutions;  thorough  examina- 
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tiou  of  the  books,  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  county  financial 
officers^  ascertaining  in  detail  the  various  items  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  exposing  false  and  erroneous  systems  of  accounting, 
inspecting  official  bonds,  verifying  assets  and  securities,  and  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  amount  of  all  charges  for  services  without 
warrant  of  law;  thoroughly  examining  into  the  affairs  of  all  hanks 
oryanized  under  State  laws^  and  ascertaining  their  financial  con- 
dition, carefully  inspecting  and  verifying  the  validity  and  amount 
of  their  securities  and  assets;  and  examining  into  the  validity  of 
mortgages  held  by  minngs  hanks^  and  seeing  that  the  same  are 
duly  recorded. 

This  is  the  very  briefest  summary  of  what  the  act  requires  of  the 
examiner,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  times  a year,  while  a liberal 
construction  of  the  statute  would  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
the  examinations,  and  lead  him  into  numberless  collateral  paths  as 
obviously  necessary  to  be  pursued  as  those  specifically  named. 

Without  nice  computation,  the  act  specifically  requires  an  exam- 
ination on  each  day  and  a half  of  all  the  working  days  of  the  year, 
even  were  no  time  otherwise  consumed.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  time  required  for  travel  over  the  wide  reaches  of  our  railroads, 
or  the  more  time-consuming  rides  to  the  seventeen  county  seats 
not  thus  reached,  nor  of  any  time  necessary  for  writing  up 
the  files  and  records  of  the  office,  or  for  making  the  statutory  re- 
ports of  each  examination  for  your  information,  whether  “forth- 
with” or  “as  often  as  required  by  the  public  interests.”  Neither 
is  there  considered  in  the  computation  the  constantly  occurring 
necessity  of  examining  obscure  and  mooted  points  of  law,  and  the 
obtaining  of  advice  and  opinions  concerning  many  laws  which 
have  been  passed  hastily  and  without  due  consideration  of  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  concerning  which  no  legal  and  author- 
itative opinion  has  been  given,  and  in  regard  to  which  a multitude 
of  private  interpretations  have  been  held,  often  totally  and  ridicu- 
lously diverse,  and  almost  always  in  favor  of  private  and  not  of 
public  interests.  No  consideration  is  given  to  any  time  for  the 
constantly  increasing  correspondence  of  the  office — the  examina- 
tion of  the  files  of  official  bonds  at  the  capitol,  the  preparation  of 
instructions  to  the  officers  as  a whole  in  the  intervals  of  visitation, 
the  annual  “written  report”  required  by  section  ninety-five,  or  the 
laboriously  collected  and  tabulated  statistics  in  preparation  there- 
for. Of  course  in  such  delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting 
pursuits  no  moment  need  be  thought  of  for  rest  or  recreation,  such 
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as  is  found  necessary  in  other  occupations  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  effective  work. 

When  in  addition  to  all  these  requirements  of  the  statute,  the 
facts  are  also  considered  that  many  of  the  examinations  of  county 
office*  are  pursued  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  cramped  and  un- 
comfortable surroundings  ; that  the  accounts  themselves  are  often 
sadly  out  of  balance,  and  curiously  obscured  by  reason  of  unmeth- 
odical and  distorted  book-keeping  ; that  they  are  rendered  still 
more  inextricable  by  indistinct,  if  not  illegible  chirography,  and 
by  the  frequent  misplacement  or  destruction  of  the  supporting 
vouchers  : and  that  even  where  such  a state  of  things  does  not 
exist,  the  great  volume  of  transactions  in  some  of  the  larger 
counties  has  required  a period  of  from  one  to  four,  and  even  eight 
weeks,  to  gain  an  insight  into  all  the  multifarious  proceedings  of 
even  the  near  past,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
letter  of  the  act  lays  a physical  impossibility  upon  the  incumbent 
of  this  office. 

The  performance  of  some  part  of  his  duties  must  be  omitted, 
and  the  necessity  is  constantly  forced  upon  the  examiner  to  decide 
which  of  the  many  conflicting  calls  can  be  declined  with  the  least 
detriment  to  the  public  service.  During  the  pa&t  year  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  full  round  of  the  county  offices  has  seemed  to 
be  the  most  pressing  and  important  duty.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished, though  as  in  former  years,  often  interrupted  by  other  calls, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  revisitation  of  many  counties  was 
absolutely  essential  to  any  good  permanent  results.  This  system- 
atic plan  has,  however,  with  your  valued  advice  and  concurrence, 
been  steadily  pursued  in  the  main,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  State  institutions  and  many  of  the  banks. 

And  although  the  removal  of  many  old  perplexities,  and  the  aid 
aflPorded  by  the  more  approved  and  simplified  forms  of  book-keep- 
ing now  universally  enjoined  will,  with  the  experience  gained, 
bring  greater  facility  in  the  work,  still  the  knowledge  that  many 
matters  necessarily  overlooked  or  not  thoroughly  investigated  at 
the  first  visits  now  demand  attention,  will  constantly  operate 
against  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  stubborn  fact  Avill  always  remain  that  no  examination  can 
be  thorough  or  exhaustive  that  does  not  take  into  the  account  and 
check  from  the  originals  every  receipt  and  disbursement  from  the 
date  of  the  last  examination,  and  this  should  be  made  possible. 
The  time  required  for  this  work  alone,  even  with  the  improved 
appliances,  will  forever  remain  unattainable,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
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past,  Avithin  the  time  allotted  by  the  statute  for  a visitation  of  the- 
whole  State. 

This  impossibility  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  set  to  guard  its  observance  by  others  is  not 
only  uncomfortable  but  galling,  and  I therefore  make  the  reason- 
able request  through  you  of  the  legislature  soon  to  convene  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sible accomplishment,  or  that  the  necessary  help  may  be  furnished 
for  the  performance  of  them. 

The  unprecedented  expenses  of  this  office  necessarily  incurred 
by  constant  travel  and  transient  living  bills,  and  the  totally  inade- 
quate amount  of  the  contingent  fund  attached  to  it,  have  limited 
me  to  one  assistant  with  a compensation  absurdly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  valuable  work  done  by  him. 

My  present  report,  besides  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  for 
the  information  of  yourself,  the  legislature  and  the  people  generally, 
will  deal  largely  with  defects  in  the  present  legislation,  and  some 
recommendations  for  their  correction.  These  will  be  treated  of  | 
under  three  general  heads,  viz  : The  State  Banks  ; The  Savings. 

Associations  ; and  The  County  Offices. 


DIVISION  I.  » 

i( 

THE  STATE  BANKS.  ! 

Fifteen  banks  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  were  in  : 
existence  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  j 

Three  new  banks  have  since  been  organized.  The  Bank  of  St.  | 
(houd”  commenced  business  on  December  15,  1879,  with  a capital  ) 
stock  of  $35,000,  which,  since  my  examination,  has  been  increased 
to  $50,000.  ''The  Capital  Bank  of  St.  Paul”  commenced  busi-  ^ 
ness  on  October  4,  1880,  with  a capital  stock  of  $100,000.  '‘  The 

American  Exchange  Bank  of  Duluth,”  formerly  "The  Duluth  ’ 
Savings  Bank”  (as  foreshadowed  in  my  last  report),  has  been  j 
re-organized  as  a State  bank,  with  a,  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  t 
“The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  St.  Paul”  has  failed, 
leaving  the  number  of  ):>anks  now  operating  under  our  general  i 
St.ate  laws  at  seventeen.  I 

As  heretofore  remarked,  tlie  examinations  of  county  affairs  hav-  i 
iiig  so  completely  absorbed  my  time,  only  a portion  of  the  State  | 
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banks  or  the  savings  associations  have  been  visited  during  the 
year.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  however,  I have  requested 
from  each  bank  not  so  visited  a verified  statement  of  its  affairs  at 
a past  date,  and  such  statements  arc  combined  in  ‘‘  Appendix  A ” 
with  the  several  reports  made  from  the  personal  visitations,  thus 
exhibiting  a statement  of  the  condition  of  each  bank  at  the  sev- 
eral dates  therein  noted. 

The  summary  of  the  several  statements  there  found  in  detail  is 
as  follows  : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $4,496,592  19 

Overdrafts 78,568  79 

Stocks  and  bonds 94,838  17 

Due  from  other  banks 524,774  53 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures 189,116  05 

Other  real  estate 4,819  50 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid 42,860  67 

Cash  on  hand,  including  cash  items 432,953  09 

Other  resources 3,163  50 


Total $5,867,686  49 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $2,047,900  00 

Surplus  fund 69,931  89 

Undivided  profits 192,594  30 

Due  to  depositors 3,186,735  62 

Due  to  other  banks 66,505  78 

Bills  pa}^able  and  re-discounts 301,771  33 

Other  liabilities 2,247  57 


Total $5,867,686  49 

The  changes  in  the  principal  items  during  the  year  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Increase  in  number  of  banks 2 

Increase  in  loans $2,089,652  30 

Decrease  in  over-drafts 27,215  86 

Decrease  in  stocks  and  bonds 16,586  58 

Increase  in  banking-house,  furniture  and  fixtures. . . 72,853  55 

Decrease  in  other  real  estate 4,020  43 

Increase  in  due  from  banks 306.506  71 

Increase  in  cash  on  hand  and  items 196.493  89 

Increase  in  capital  stock 918.250  00 

Decrease  in  surplus 420  46 

Increase  in  deposits 1.326.971  17 

Increase  in  due  to  banks 8,488  86 

Increase  in  re-discounts  and  bills  payable 117,183  42 
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It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  received  a marked  increase  in  this 
department  of  the  banking  facilities  of  our  State.  Besides  the 
increase  in  capital  from  the  three  new  banks  of  $160,000  since  my 
last  examinations,  The  Security  Bank  of  Minneapolis  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  in  the  sum  of  $700,000  ; The  German-American 
Bank  of  St.  Paul,  $100,000  ; The  Meeker  County  Bank  of  Litch- 
field, $15,000  ; The  Merchants  Bank  of  Winona,  $10,750,  and  The 
Bank  of  Zumbrota,  $7,500.  One  bank  has  decreased  its  capital 
$25,000,  and  $50,000  has  been  eliminated  from  the  sum  total  by 
failure,  leaving  a total  addition  to  this  item  of  nearly  a million 
of  dollars.  With  this  increase  there  also  appears  the  gratifying 
addition  of  over  $1,300,000  in  the  deposits  of  the  seventeen  banks, 
and  upon  these  two  items  is  based  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000 
in  discounts,  and  over  $500,000  in  available  funds. 

The  outlook,  as  shown  in  this  exhibit,  being  thus  promising  as 
indicating  general  good  management  and  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  State,  it  is  well  to  turn  from  it  a while  to  note  whether  the 
foundations  are  secure  and  such  as  could  be  safely  relied  upon  in 
the  less  favorable  times  which  experience  teaches  are  so  lamentably 
sure  to  come. 

Two  events  have  occurred  during  the  last  year  which  give  force 
to  this  suggestion.  By  them  some  of  the  defects  existing  in  our 
banking  laws  are  brought  prominently  into  view. 

The  first  is  that  of  tho  failure  of  a bank  organized  and  doing 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  this,  too.  at  a time  of 
general  prosperity,  imd  without  any  undue  extraneous  causes  to 
account  for  or  to  occasion  the  failure.  The  causes  were  inherent 
in  the  management  of  the  business,  and  have  been  made  fully 
apparent  by  the  detailed  reports  made  to  you  after  examination  at 
three  separate  dates  since  this  office  was  established.  They  are 
alluded  to  here  as  affording  a conclusive  argument  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  laws  in  preventing  similar  occurrences  in  the  future. 
The  reports  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  three 
examinations  more  than  three-fourths  in  amount  of  the  entire 
loans  of  th(‘  bank  were  in  the  names  of  its  directors,  and  that  of 
its  total  capital  stock  and  deposits  combined,  more  than  one-half, 
and  at  on(‘  examination,  more  than  three-fourths  was  loaned  to  its 
directors.  Part  of  this  sum  was  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  but  the  available  funds  of  the  bank  (thus  tied  up)  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  an  unexpectod  call  upon  it  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000.  No  provision  of  law  was  violated  by  these  unpre- 
cedented loans  to  directors,  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  being  placed 
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by  our  banking  laws  upoji  tbe  amount  that  may  be  loaned  to  any 
person  or  firm,  director  or  other  customer. 

The  other  eveiit  alluded  to  as  calling  attention  to  our  loosely 
drawn  statutes  on  this  subject,  and  enforcing  the  argument  for 
their  amendment,  is  the  case  of  a bank  (or  of  an  individual,  as  he 
was  the  sole  owner  and  stockholder  of  the  bank,  and  legally  so), 
which  during  the  past  year  filed  with  the  auditor  of  State  the 
required  certificate  providing  therein  for  a capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
The  first  quarterly  report  of  the  bank,  rendered  on  April  5,  and 
duly  sworn  to  by  two  officers,  made  return  of  ‘‘Capital  stock  paid  in 
in  cash,  $24,270.”  The  examination  of  the  bank  in  May  disclosed 
the  fact  that  only  some  $250  had  actually  been  paid  in  in  cash, 
besides  some  $6,800  in  notes,  based  upon  real  estate  and  chattel 
mortgages,  of  the  president  and  sole  stockholder.  The  balance,  1 
was  gravely  informed,  was  made  up  of  “furniture  and  fixtures” 
and  the  president's  individual  note,  which  was  found  without 
other  security,  payable  in  one  year  with  six  per  cent  interest, 
among  the  bills  receivable,  to  the  amount  of  $16,543.  It  was  at 
once  pleaded  that  our  statutes  nowhere  require  the  capital  stock 
to  be  “paid  in.”  and  as  I have  remarked  in  my  former  reports,  they 
do  not  in  express  terms  require  it.  It  has  even  been  claimed  by 
intelligent  business  men  that  the  minimum  amount  of  stock  named 
in  the  statute  ($25,000)  could  be  provided  for  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  and  paid  in  according  to  the  convenience  of  stock- 
holders or  the  demands  of  business.  Theredudio  ad  ahsurdum  of 
the  argument  is,  that  the  articles  may  conveniently  provide  for  a 
cash  capital  as  a basis  of  business,  no  part  of  which  may  ever  be 
paid  in.  As  the  attorney  general,  to  whom  the  point  was  at  once 
taken,  dryly  remarks  : “Our  banking  law  is  crude,  with  but  few 
practical  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  depositors  and  other 
creditors,  but  it  is  not  as  absurd  as  such  a construction  would 
make  it.”  The  decision  of  that  officer,  under  date  of  May  26,  upon 
a review  of  the  several  sections  of  th»  statutes  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  was  both  emyjhatic  and  conclusive  that  ‘‘all  banks 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  must,  before  commencing 
business,  have  a paid-uj)  capital  of  at  least  $25,000.” 

The  bank  referred  to,  having  forfeited  its  franchises  under  the 
statute,  was  permitted  to  withdraw  its  charter  and  retire  from 
business.  It  is  such  loop-holes  as  these  in  our  statutes  which,  in 
the  absence  of  supervision,  can  readily  be  taken  advantage  of  and 
inflict  permanent  damage  upon  our  young  communities  ; and  it  is 
in  the  light  of  such  events  as  are  above  recorded  that  I again  call 
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your  urgent  attention  to  this  whole  subject  ot  the  imperfections 
of  our  banking  laws. 

In  my  first  annual  report,  I took  occasion  to  speak  of  these  laws 
in  the  following  words,  which  may  now  be  emphatically  repeated  i 

The  need  is  imperative  that  our  general  banking  laws  should  be 
at  once  and  thoroughly  overhauled  and  revised.  The  time  is  most 
opportune,  before  new  organizations  are  effected,  which  may  be  in 
hands  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  before  abuses  shall 
have  come  in.  For  the  permanence  and  good  name  of  existing 
institutions,  and  for  the  security  of  the  general  public,  it  is  de- 
manded that  the  opportunities  now  offered  for  the  springing  up  of 
weak  and  worthless  concerns  under  our  lax  regulations  should  be  ' 
effectually  closed.  Our  present  banking  law  consists  of  forty-six 
sections,  of  which  twenty-eight  pertain  solely  to  the  obsolete  sub- 
ject of  currency  or  notes  of  issue,  and  the  regulations  of  securities 
upon  which  currency  is  based.  The  provisions  of  the  remaining 
sections  are  of  the  most  general  character,  with  only  two  or  three 
wholesome  restrictive  regulations.  It  is  possible  to  do  almost  any- 
thing under  the  act,  and  an  officer  if  resisted  wmuld  be  almost  . 
wholly  powerless  to  protect  the  community  from  practices  Avhich  | 
can  be  carried  on  under  it  with  impunity.  It  is  earnestly  recoin-  * 
mended  that  this  whole  matter  should  undergo  revision  at  the  ! 
hands  of  some  of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced  men.”  ^ 

In  my  second  report  attention  was  again  directed  ‘‘to  the  imper-  i 
fections  and  general  worthlessness  of  our  State  banking  law,  and  d 
the  obsolete  character  of  more  than  one-half  of  its  sections.”  In  | 
my  criticisms  at  that  time  upon  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
banks,  several  specific  recommendations  were  made  in  the  nature  ’ 
of  amendments  to  the  present  lawL  These  recommendations  ought  | 
to  be,  and  seem  to  be,  quite  generally  concurred  in  by  the  officers 
of  the  banks,  as  those  which  will  surround  the  general  business  « 
with  permanent  safeguards  and  give  it  the  confidence  of  the  pul)-  j 
lie.  The  people  themselves,  also,  through  their  representatives^ 
should  insist  that  all  institutions  acting  under  the  sanction  of  State 
laws  should  come  under  such  wholesome  restrictions  as  will  reduce 
the  risks  of  doing  business  to  the  minimum,  and  make  the  banks- 
the  safest  possible  depositories  of  all  funds,  whether  personal  or 
official. 

r therefore  renew  these  recommendations  at  this  time.  Whether 
the  whole  law  should  be  repealed,  and  a new  one  provided  embody- 
ing those  features  which  the  experience  of  other  States  has  found  , 
to  be  essential,  or  whether  these  necessary  provisions  may  be  en-  I/ 
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grafted  upon  the  present  law,  may  well  be  maturely  considered. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  either  case  the  points  brought 
together  under  the  following  heads,  and  not  at  all  or  not  sufficiently 
guarded  in  our  present  statutes,  are  the  very  least  that  should  be 
insisted  on  without  further  delay, 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

That  section  ten  of  the  banking-act  (page  354.  G.  S.)  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  in  express  terms  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  stock  required  in  the  statute,  or  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  commence  business,  shall  be  actually  paid  in  in  cash, 
and  that  this  amount  shall  be  certified  under  oath  to  the  State 
Auditor,  who  shall  thereupon,  and  when  satisfied  that  the  persons 
have  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law  thus  far,  grant  a char- 
ter and  authorize  such  organization  to  commence  business.  If  it 
is  said  that  the  emphatic  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  above 
referred  to,  is  henceforth  a sufficient  guarding  of  this  point,  it  is 
answered  that  an  opinion,  however  decisive  and  however  just,  is 
not  lawL  Its  validity  may  be  disputed  in  the  courts.  The  language 
of  the  statute  itself  is  that  which  is  looked  to  by  all  persons  seek- 
ing the  advantages  of  its  provisions,  and  not  an  interpretation  of 
it.  which  may  not  be  accessible  or  even  known  to  them.  This 
language  should  be  plain  and  decisive  of  itself. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  our  present  statute  on  this  point.  Be- 
side the  defect  already  noted  in  regard  to  the  actual  paying  in  of 
the  capital,  the  attestation  of  that  fact  to  the  State  authorities  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Anditor  of  State,  with  whom 
the  organization  certificate  of  section  eleven  is  to  be  filed,  has  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  terms  of  the  certificate  have  been 
complied  with  strictly  and  without  mental  or  other  reservation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  supervision  advantage  may  be  taken, 
as  has  been  done,  and  the  language  construed  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience or  the  elasticity  of  conscience  of  the  applicant. 

At  present,  also,  the  persons  associating  (or  the  person,  for  one 
is  enough — section  10)  on  the  mere  recording  of  the  certificate 
with  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  county,  may  commence  business 
a.s  a body  politic  and  corporate,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
granted  to  corporations  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  This  may  lie 
done  even  in  advance  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate  with  the  State 
Auditor  (Sec.  11),  whose  authority  for  so  commencing  is  not  even 
required.  Such  authorization  should  be  made  an  indispensible 
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precedent  to  the  transaction  of  any  business  except  such  as  is  pre- 
liminary to  the  organization.  It  should  be  given  under  the  hand 
and  official  seal  of  that  officer,  and  should  be  based  upon  a full 
statement  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  determine  that  the  organi- 
zation is  legally  entitled  to  a charter,  and  this  statement  should  be 
attested  by  the  oaths  of  the  directors  and  at  least  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bank.  The  certificate  of  authorization  should  also  be 
published  in  the  nearest  local  newspapers  for  some  specified  time 
before  the  date  named  for  commencing  business. 

Our  statute  (Sec.  18,  page  356,  G.  S.)  is  also  fatally  defective  in 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  capital  stock  of  banks 
organized  under  it.  No  notice  of  any  kind  is  required  to  be  given 
of  such  increase  to  any  State  officer,  not  even  the  unsupported  cer- 
tificate to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  original  stock,  and  of  course 
no  evidence  is  given  that  such  increase  has  been  actually  paid  in. 
Aud  hence  it  has  actually  transpired  during  the  past  year  that  one 
of  our  banks  has  increased  its  capital  in  an  amount  more  than 
double  the  original  sum,  and  that  six  of  the  State  banks  have  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  nearly  $850,000  in  the  aggregate  during 
the  same  period,  and  no  knowledge  of  such  increase  or  opportunity, 
for  officially  verifying  the  same  has  been  afforded  by  the  banks  to 
any  department  of  the  State.  Certainly  any  increase  of  capital  ^ 
should  be  certified  to  the  proper  State  officer  with  all  the  form  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  original  subscriptions,  and  the  fact  attested  t 
that  such  increase  has  been  actually  paid  in,  and  a certificate' 
granted  that  the  increase  has  been  accepted  and  approved  on  the  ; 
part  of  the  State. 

The  statute  also  neglects  to  provide  for  any  certification  of  a ’ 
decrease  in  the  capital  stock,  and  one  bank  has  during  the  year  so  j 
decreased  its  capital  one-half,  without  notice.  The  whole  bank- 
ing  capital  of  the  State  banks  might  be  so  withdrawn,  and  under  i 
the  statute  no  officer  of  the  State  be  officially  any  the  wiser  for  it.  \ 

EXCESSIVE  LOANS  TO  DIRECTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

Under  this  head  I quote  from  my  second  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

‘'Our  statutes  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  restrictive  clause  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  loaned  to  any  one  person,  cor- 
poration or  firm.  Section  5200  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  Uni-! 
ted  States  provides  that  “the  total  liabilities  to  an  association  of^ 
any  person,  or  of  any  company,  corporation  or  firm  for  money/ 
borrowed,  including  in  the  liabilities  of  a company  or  firm  the  litv-J 
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bilities  of  the  several  members  thereof,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
! one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  associ- 
ation actually  paid  in.  But  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in  good  faith  against  actually  existing  values,  and  the  dis- 
I count  of  commercial  or  business  paper  actually  owned  by  the  per- 
'son  negotiating  the  same,  shall  not  be  considered  as  money  bor- 
rowed." 

Whether  the  ratio  of  loans  to  capital  above  named  is  the  best 
! or  the  exact  one  that  should  be  prescribed  I do  not  now  discuss,  as 
many  considerations,  such  as  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the 
financial  responsibility  of  customers,  the  good  judgment  of  officers, 
etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  in  its  settlement  ; but  with  all  favorable 
circumstances  admitted,  the  fact  remains  that  the  protection  of  the 
bank  against  events  unforeseen  by  the  most  sagacious,  demands 
that  some  limit  should  be  placed.  And  that  some  of  our  banks 
are  taking  risks  which  may  prove  detrimental  to  their  own  and  the 
public  interests  is  evidenced  by  the  discovery  that  with  but  three 
exceptions  all  our  banks  are  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  national 
banking  act,  and  that  some  hold  the  liabilities  of  one  person  or  firm 
for  over  one-fourth,  one-third,  and  in  one  instance,  of  over  one- 
half  its  capital  stock  and  surplus. 

Eu  regard  to  loans  to  directors,  our  statutes  prescribe  no  restric- 
tions upon  them.  Certainly  the  restriction  of  the  preceding  clause 
should  at  least  be  operative  here.  Directors  are  supposed  to  be 
loaners  and  not  borrowers  of  money,  and  the  requirements  of  their 
actual  business  should  only  be  allowed  to  place  them  on  an  equal- 
ity with  other  customers  in  facility  of  obtaining  funds.  There  is 
just  ground  of  criticism  of  our  banks  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  calling  of  their  attention  to  the  matter  and  its  manifest 
impropriety  will  at  once  remedy  the  evil." 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  failure  of  one  of  the  banks,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  an  amendment  touching  this  point  is  again  made^ 
and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  with  new  pertinency  and  force. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotation  above  made  from  the  United 
States  statutes  that  the  limitation  of  the  national  banking  act  ap- 
plies only  to  accommodation  paper,  and  not  to  business  paper  or 
bills  of  exchange.  This  limitation  enables  the  managers  of  the 
banks  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  loans  and  the  incurring  of 
too  great  risks,  and  also  affords  a protection  against  directors  bor- 
rowing too  much  money  upon  accommodation  paper. 

It  may  be  thought  doubtful  whether,  with  the  much  more  lim- 
ited facilities  of  our  State  banks  in  the  way  of  capital,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  national  act  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock  paid 
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in,  could  be  enforced  or  would  be  deemed  advisable,  but  for  the 
common  safety  of  all,  both  the  banks  and  the  general  public, 
some  limitation  should  be  made,  to  which  the  banks  should  be  ex- 
pected and  compelled  to  conform.  It  would  not  be  a hardship 
were  our  larger  banks,  with  capital  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  required  to  conform  to  the  amount  of  limi- 
tation named  in  the  national  act.  The  large  movements  of  grain 
and  other  produce  fortunately  are  not  confined  to  the  few  larger 
cities  of  our  State,  and  hence  loans  on  the  security  of  warehouse 
receipts  and  upon  bills  of  exchange  (which  are  not  affected  by  the 
limitation)  are  widely  distributed,  and  this  desirable  class  of  paper 
comes  within  the  reach  of  many  even  of  the  smaller  banks.  In 
regard  to  purely  accommodation  paper,  however,  it  is  claimed  that 
a limit  of  loans  of  this  class  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital  of  banks 
of  125,000  or  $50,000  would  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  the  re- 
quirements of  really  good  customers,  and  that  two  or  three  times 
this  sum  may  more  safely  be  placed  with  some  single  individuals 
or  firms  than  divided  among  several  of  less  financial  responsibility. 
I am  only  anxious  that  the  limit  fixed  upon  shall  be  one  that  shall 
secure  the  safety  of  all  creditors  of  the  bank  in  troublous  as  well 
as  in  prosperous  times,  and  that  it  may  be  such  a limitation  as  can 
be  enforced  without  prejudice  to  legitimate  business,  and  not  re- 
main as  a dead  letter  among  many  other  departed  relics  of  our 
statute  books.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  were  the  limit  to  be 
fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  (or  twenty  per  cent, 
at  the  highest),  it  could  be  made  operative  as  to  all  grades  of  banks 
without  undue  hardship,  and  would  prove  to  be  very  much  for  the 
public  good. 

I would  much  prefer,  however,  the  including  of  the  surplus 
fund  with  the  capital,  as  a basis  for  the  ratio  of  limitation.  I 
think  it  would  encourage  the  permanent  setting  apart  of  a portion 
of  the  annual  earnings  to  strengthen  the  banks.  No  such  reser- 
vation of  profits  is  now  required  by  the  statute.  I am  confident 
that  a limitation  of  such  lines  of  accommodation  loans  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  both  capital  and  surplus  would  work  beneficially  in  all 
directions. 

LOANS  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

Loans  by  a l)ank  on  the  security  of  the  shares  of  its  own  capital 
stock  afford  an  easy  way  of  raising  capital  without  money.  Such 
loans  are  not,  but  sliould  be,  prohibited  by  our  statutes.  Neither 
should  any  bank  be  allowed  to  become  the  purchaser  or  holder  of 
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8uch  shares,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  to  prevent  Joss 
upon  debts  already  contracted.  Sucli  practices  are  not  common 
witli  our  banks,  Imt  are  frequent  enongli  to  Imep  ever  present  the 
abuses  which  ma}^  arise  from  tliem.  I should  be  glad  to  have  the 
support  of  law  in  preventing  them  altogether. 

RESERVE  OF  CASH  ON  HAND. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  banking  system  and  the 
protection  of  the  community,  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  available  funds  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the 
banks  to  meet  their  immediate  liabilities.  The  inordinate  desire 
for  large  dividends  and  the  pressure  upon  the  banks,  especially  at 
the  grain-moving  season  of  the  year,  sometimes  reduces  this  amount 
below  the  requirements  of  safety.  The  provision  of  the  national 
banking  act,  under  which  the  principal  business  of  the  country 
has  been  done  for  many  years  without  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  banks,  and  with  great  safety  to  the  people,  will  afford  at  least 
a good  precedent  for  our  adoption.  The  amendment  of  June  20, 
1874,  to  section  5,191,  United  States  revised  statutes,  which  re- 
pealed the  provision  requiring  the  national  banks  to  hold  reserve 
upon  circulation,  is,  I believe,  (though  T have  not  the  amendment 
now  at  hand),  liberally  construed  as  not  changing  the  status  of  the 
reserve  to  be  held  to  protect  the  deposits.  The  amount  of  such  re- 
ser\e  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  each  bank  'Un  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States”  is  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  fifteen  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  deposits,  three-fifths  of  which 
amount  may  consist  of  balances  due  from  approved  associations  in 
the  redemption  cities, — sixteen  of  the  larger  cities  and  monetary 
centers  of  the  Union.  This  does  not  take  into  the  account,  as  it 
regards  the  deposits  in  banks,  those  in  other  banks  than  the  above 
approved  reserve  agents,  nor  as  it  regards  the  cash,  the  ‘‘  bills  of 
other  banks,”  but  only  the  United  States  legal  tender  notes,  and 
specie.  I have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  by  computation  the 
ratio  of  “ lawful  money  ” in  proportion  to  all  immediate  liabilities 
(iucluding  all  deposits  due  to  individuals,  to  banRs,  or  to  govern- 
ment, bills  payable  and  re-discounts,  dividends  unpaid,  and  any 
other  such  liabilities)  held  by  the  national  banks  of  Minnesota  on 
October  1,  1880,  and  find  that  the  same  amounts  to  21  7-12  per 
cent,  of  all  such  liabilities.  On  October  2,  1879,  this  ratio  was  23 
7-10  per  cent.  At  the  latter  date  (since  which  time  I have  no  de- 
tailed statements)  the  banks,  almost  without  exception,  were  hold- 
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ing  an  amount  far  in  advance  of  the  reserve  required  by  law. 
Twenty-two  of  the  thirty  banks  had  over  twenty  per  cent  or  five 
per  cent  beyond  the  requirement.  Eight  of  the  thirty  had  more 
^han  thirty  per  cent  or  double  the  legal  requirement.  Only  one 
fell  below  the  fifteen  per  cent,  and  two  others  were  but  one  and  | 
two  per  cent  respectively  above  it. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  for  our  guidance,  the  fact  that  the 
national  banks,  so  far  from  operating  under  a restriction  that  is  ! 
burdensome,  are  cheerfully  and  of  their  own  accord  undergoing 
restrictions  far  beyond  what  is  required  by  law.  And  yet  the  law  , 
is  a most  useful  one,  its  restrictive  operations  becoming  active  in" 
the  few  exceptional  cases,  to  restrain  such  weak  banks  and  prevent  , 
them  from  further  weakening  themselves,  and  incurring  a failure  ' 
damaging  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  all  the  banks. 

The  method  of  conducting  business  under  our  State  banking" 
law  is  dissimilar  in  several  particulars  affecting  the  matter  under  . 
discussion.  The  State  banks  have  no  reserve  agencies,  but  may  * 
choose  their  depositaries  and  corresponding  banks  as  dictated  by  ' 
their  own  judgment  guided  by  good  business  policy.  They  have  = 
no  occasion  for  separating  the  legal-tender  notes  from  the  national 
currency  for  the  purposes  of  reservation.  Both  are  considered 
sufficiently  safe  for  all  transactions.  The  above  rule  cannot  , 
therefore  be  applied  in  full  to  the  State  system,  and  we  seek  to 
find  one  that,  while  no  more  onerous,  shall  accomplish  like  benefi-  ! 
cial  results. 

The  following  is  suggested  and  recommended  as  substantially 
fulfilling  the  conditions  proposed.  In  general  terms  it  is  that  a 
reserve  of  available  funds  ^ shall  be  retained  on  hand  by 
each  bank  operating  under  oui'  general  banking  laws  equal  ; 
to  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  all  liabilities.  One-half  (ten 
per  cent)  of  this  amount  may  consist  of  deposits  in  good  solvent  t 
banks,  and  one-half  (ten  per  cent)  shall  be  held  in  reserve  as  cash  ^ 
on  hand.  In  “immediate  liabilities”  are  classed  all  deposits  due  to 
banks  and  to  individuals,  all  rediscounted  paper  and  bills  payable,  fe 
dividends  unpaid,  and  other  items  in  the  nature  of  present  claims,  gi 
The  “cash  on  hand”  will  include  specie  and  all  bills  of  solvent  ^ 
banks  (“checks  and  cash  items”  being  of  course  excluded).  While  || 
the  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  made  five  per  cent  more  than  J 
in  the  case  of  the  national  banks,  it  will  be  noted  that  a much  « 
greater  liberality  is  granted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  “lawful'* 
money”  on  hand,  and  also  as  to  the  amounts  “due  from  banks.”  3 

As  to  the  practical  operation  of  this  rule,  taking  the  detailed* 
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statistics  given  in  this  report,  the  seventeen  State  banks  would 
have  been  required,  at  the  date  of  their  statements,  to  have  had  on 
hand,  in  available  funds,  an  amount  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
their  immediate  liabilities,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  $3,557,260.30. 
Ten  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  $355,726.03,  and  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  same  $711,352.06.  As  shown  by  the  several  statements, 
the  same  banks  actually  had  on  hand,  in  “due  from  banks”  the 
sum  of  $521,774.53,  and  in  “cash  on  hand”  (including  the  “checks 
and  cash  items”  of  one  bank  not  separated),  the  sum  of  $379,654.- 
19,  or  a total  of  “available  funds”  amounting  to  $904,428.72,  an 
excess  in  the  proposed  requirement  both  as  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  due  from  banks  and  that  may  be  held  as  reserved  cash  on 
hand.  In  both  departments  the  excess  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$192,976.66,  and  the  total  percentage  of  reserve  thus  held  was 
twenty-five  and  three-sevenths  per  cent  of  all  the  immediate 
liabilities.  If  we  turn  from  this  gratifying  exhibit  to  particulars,, 
we  find  from  the  statements  that  under  the  operations  only  of  the 
ordinary  business  management  of  the  banks,  and  in  advance  of  all 
restrictive  features  of  law,  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  banks  were 
holding  over  the  required  twenty  per  cent,  while  nine  banks  were 
holding  over  thirty  per  cent,  five  over  forty,  two  over  fifty,  and 
one  over  sixty  per  cent  of  immediate  liabilities.  Four  of  the 
banks  only  fell  below  the  proposed  requirement,  and  one  of  these  by 
only  a fraction.  Looking  now  at  the  proposed  mandatory  restric- 
tion as  to  the  ten  per  cent  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  ready  money, 
we  find  that  under  the  ordinary  operations  of  business,  without 
any  retsraint  of  law,  but  six  of  the  banks  were  falling 
below  it — that  of  these  six,  three  of  them  by  transferring  only  some 
$3,000  from  other  banks  to  their  vaults  would  still  hold  over  $31,- 
000  more  than  the  ten  per  cent  needed  to  be  held  in  bank  reserve. 
Only  three  of  the  banks  would  be  found  below  the  reserve  limit 
as  it  regards  both  “due  from  banks”  and  “cash  on  hand.”  And 
just  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national  banks,  the  proposed  law 
would  be  found  operative  and  useful.  The  argument  is  to  show, 
as  I think  it  does  conclusively,  how  far  from  burdensome  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  to  the  banks  themselves  as  a whole, 
and  how  beneficially  retro-active  it  would  be  to  the  system  in 
strengthening  those  that  at  any  time  might  need  the  restraint  of 
law,  and  thus  in  stringent  or  in  panical  times  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  system  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
banks  as  well  as  creditors. 

One  other  thing  is  apparent  from  the  comparative  examinations 
36  (Vol.  2.) 
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of  the  condition  of  the  national  and  State  banks  in  this  particular, 
which  is  that  the  former  stand  much  the  stronger  in  available 
funds.  The  ratio  of  such  funds  held  by  the  national  banks  on 
October  1,  1880^  to  immediate  liabilities  (taking  now  the  same 
items  allowed  the  State  banks  in  the  proposed  twenty  per  cent 
limitation),  was  twenty-eight  per  cent  as  against  twenty.five  and 
three-sevenths  per  cent  held  by  the  State  banks,  and  this  ratio 
would  undoubtedly  be  maintained  substantially  by  the  national 
banks  if  computed  at  other  dates.  (The  same  ratio  in  October, 
1879,  was  twenty-nine  and  one-half  per  cent.)  This  difference 
might  perhaps  be  expected  under  the  operation  of  a restrictive  law 
in  the  one  case,  while  no  such  restriction  obtains  as  regards  the 
other. 

It  may  be  claimed,  however,  that  bills  payable  and  rediscounted 
paper  are  only  a contingent  and  not  an  immediate  liability,  and 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  account  in  establishing  the  propor- 
tion of  reserve  to  be  held.  Were  the  amount  of  these  items  de- 
ducted from  the  immediate  liabilities  of  both  the  state  and  natianal 
banks  as  given  above  it  would  reduce  the  disproportion  between 
them  in  this  particular.  . 

Whatever  the  disproportion,  as  long  as  it  exists  in  favor  of  the  ’ 
national  banks,  it  will  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  State  i 
banking  system.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  will  be  ^ 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  banks  to  place  themselves  under  ? 
such  wholesome  reetrictions  as,  while  not  hampering  them  as  a • 
class,  will  yet  tend  to  remove  all  unfavorable  comparisons  and  give 
a healthful  and  well-founded  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of 
the  people  at  large.  ’ 

Time  forbids  the  present  discussion  of  other  weak  points  in  | 
our  banking  laws.  If  this  whole  subject  is  to  receive  from  our  | 
legislative  bodies  that  degree  of  careful  and  wise  attention  which  \ 
it^  importance  demands,  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  | 
The  points  above  made  are  those  which  should  at  least  receive 
immediate  attention. 
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DIVISION  II. 

THE  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  eight  of  these  institutions  were  in 
operation  in  the  State.  The  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  six, 
the  Duluth  Savings  Bank  having  reorganized  under  the  general 
law,  and  he  Winona  Savings  Bank  having  paid  off  the  small 
balance  reported  last  year  as  due  to  depositors,  and  retired  from 
business,  the  organization  now  existing  only  for  the  purpose  of 
legally  discharging  mortgages  taken  in  the  name  of  the  bank  and 
for  closing  up  its  affairs. 

I give  here  a summary  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  six 
banks,  for  the  details  of  which  the  several  statements  ma}^  be 
referred  t*o,  as  found  in  the  appendices  hereto  : — Appendix  B. 

SUMMARY  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Resources. 

Total  amount  of  investments  (six  banks)  viz  : — 


Invested  in  mortgages $393,001  79 

Invested  in  stocks  and  bonds 76,365  44 

Loans  on  personal  and  collateral  secu- 
rity  438,866  97 

$908,234  20 

Over  drafts  (two  banks) 6,124.  30 

Banking  house  furniture  and  fixtures 

(four  banks) 7,192  08 

Other  real  estate  (three  banks) 22,648  22 

Expense  and  tax  account  (four  banks). . 7,915  25 

Cash  on  hand  and  due  from  banks 

(six  banks) 190,858  37 

Other  resources  (four  banks) 12,795  55 


Total $1,155,767  97 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  (two  banks) $ 85,350  00 

Surplus  fund  (two  banks) 17,000  00 

Undivided  profits  (four  banks) 14,867  06 

Due  to  depositors  (six  banks)  viz: 


Subject  to  check  (two  banks) 138,572  39 

Certificates  (three  banks) 58,989  73 

Special  deposits  (one  bank) 24.000  00 


991,404  88 
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Due  to  other  banks  (two  banks) 512  43 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted  (one  bank)  25.620  00 

Other  liabilities  (two  banks) 21,013  60  - 


Total . . . . t 11,155,767  97 

Number  of  open  savings  accounts. . . . 4,521 

Average  amount  due  each  depositor.  . . $ 170  28 

Interest  accrued  and  not  credited  (four 

banks) 14,881  25 


The  principal  changes  for  the  year  are  brought  to  view  in  the 
following  exhibit,  viz 

Decrease  in  numberof  savings  banks.  Two. 


Increase  in  investments,  viz: 

Mortgages $ 176,641  14 

Stocks  and  bonds 37,469  85 

Personal  and  collateral  security 62,515  26 


Total I 

Decrease  in  overdrafts 

Decrease  in  real  estate 

Increase  in  cash  on  hand  and  due  from 

banks  

Decrease  in  capital  stock 

Increase  in  surplus  fund 

Increase  in  deposits,  viz: 


Savings $ 298,924  60 

Other 8,188  04 


Total $ 

Increase  in  number  of  saving  accounts 
Increase  in  average  amount  due  de- 
positors   ^ 


276,626  25 

14,793  04 
13,440  98 

36,754  TO  ‘ 
29,700  00  - 
6,000  00  ; 


i 

307,112  64  ' 
1,233  ^ I 

28  28  : 


This  exhibit,  it  will  be  seen,  is  favorable  in  all  respects.  The  d 
growth  shown  has  been  largely  in  the  legitimate  savings  business  J 
of  these  mixed  associations.  The  increase  in  deposits  has  been  al-  ; 
most  wholly  in  the  savings  department,  and  in  the  increased  in- 
vestments the  mortgage  loans  provided  by  law  have  preponderated. 
Still  the  law  in  regard  to  investments  has  not  yet  been  fully  com- 
plied with  by  all. 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics’  Bank  of  Minneapolis  is  now  fully  or- 
ganized under  the  new  savings  act  of  March  11,  1879,  which  pro- 
vides that  “not  to  exceed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  moneys  of  the  bank  shall  be  loaned  or  invested  in  notes  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  unincumbered  real  estate  situate  in  the  ' 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,”  and  that  “not  ex- \ 
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-ceeding  one-fourth  part  of  the  money  held  by  any  corporation  may 
be  loaned  on  personal  securities  with  at  least  two  sureties”  (no 
such  loan  to  any  one  person  or  firm  exceeding  the  amount  of 
$5,000),  and  that  the  balance  may  be  invested  in  the  stocks  and 
bonds  therein  specified.  This  law  is  complied  with  by  the  bank, 
nearly  fifty-five  per  cent  of  its  saving  deposits  (it  having  no  other) 
being  invested  in  mortgages,  nineteen  per  cent  in  the  specified 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  only  nine  per  cent  loaned  on  personal 
securities. 

The  remaining  five  banks  operate  under  the  savings  act  of  1867 
(as  amended  in  1868),  or  under  special  act  not  differing  as  to  mode 
of  investment,  which  requires  that  ‘‘at  least  one-half  of  the  whole 
.amount  deposited  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks  or  other  securities 
■of  the  United  States,  or  loaned  on  improved  real  estate.”  The 
five  banks  have  in  the  aggregate  forty-eight  and  one-third  per 
■cent  of  their  savings  deposits  so  loaned  on  mortgage,  and  hold  no 
stocks  or  other  securities  of  the  United  States,  two  of  the  banks 
having  such  mortgage  investments  in  excess  of  the  legal  amount, 
and  three  having  less  than  that  amount.  Of  the  three,  one  has 
expressed  the  wish  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  has  difficulty  in 
finding  safe  real  estate  loans,  and  another  has  reported  that  the 
law  has  been  substantially  complied  with  since  the  date  of  the 
•statement.  Much  discussion  is  always  in  order  as  to  the  flexibility 
and  ease  of  conversion  of  differently  secured  loans  in  times  of  fi- 
nancial stress,  but  the  argument  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
legal  conduct  of  the  banks  as  now  organized,  or  upon  thn  manifest 
duties  of  the  examiner  under  the  laws. 

I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  for  the  first  time  that  all  the 
bonds  required  by  law  to  be  given  by  the  trustees  of  these  banks 
as  a guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  and  for 
the  protection  of  depositors,  have  been  duly  recorded  and  filed. 

The  difficult  cpiestion  raised  in  both  of  my  previous  reports  as  to 
the  exact  rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities  of  the  several  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  act  of  1867  (chap.  23),  has  received  an 
authoritative  solution  in  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  given 
under  date  of  February  11,  1880.  The  savings  act  of  1875  (page 
361,  G.  S.),  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  was  undoubtedly 
passed  as,  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1867.  This  act  provides 
(sec.  64)  that  “ any  savings  association  which  has  been  heretofore 
incorporated  and  is  now  doing  business  as  a savings  association,  or 
bank,  may  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  of  this  act,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  prescribed  therein,”  etc.  It  had  been 
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found  in  the  examinations,  that  some  of  the  banks  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act  without  subjecting: 
themselves  to  its  liabilities.  Such  an  amount  of  legislation  for 
such  a limited  amount  of  business — the  act  of  1867  with  the 
amendment  of  1868,  the  special  acts  of  1873  and  1875,  the  gener- 
al act  of  1875,  and  the  act  of  1879 — seemed  to  furnish  an  admira^ 
ble  opportunity  for  confusing  the  line  of  conduct  to  which  the 
banks  should  be  instructed  to  conform.  In  the  new  revision  of 
the  statutes,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  act  of  1875  en- 
tirely supercedes  the  act  of  1867,  which  it  purports  to  amend,  and  < 
as  the  differences  in  the  two  acts  were  both  numerous  and  radical, 
the  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  banks  incorporated  under  the 
former  act  arose  with  new  pertinency.  This  question  was  taken 
to  the  attorney  general  on  a letter  of  the  “ St.  Croix  Valley  Savings 
Bank,”  making  inquiry  as  to  its  obligations  relating  to  several  of' 
the  points  involved.  Leaving  out  the  argument  of  the  attorney 
general,  I quote  here  only  the  essential  portions  of  his  opinion  : 
“ I have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  legal 
status  of  savings  banks  organized  under  chapter  23,  general  laws 
of  1867,  since  the  amendment  of  chapter  84,  general  laws  of  1875. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  latter  act  is  a substitute  for  the  for- 
mer, and  entirely  supercedes  it  as  to  all  savings  banks  organized 
subsequently  to  the  act  of  1875,  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
savings  bank  act  of  1879.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  savings- 
banks  organized  under  the  act  of  1867  are  subject  to  the  liabilities 
and  restrictions  of  the  act  of  1875,  unless  they  have  re-organized 
under  the  latter  act.  In  view  of  the  radical  changes  made  by  the 
act,  I think  this  section  (section  18,  act  1875),  must  be  construed 
as  permissive  and  not  mandatory  ; that  it  is  only  when  the  exist- 
ing association  has  elected  to  re-organize  and  avail  itself  of  the 
privileges  of  the  act  of  1875  that  it  is  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  act.  The  St.  Croix  Valley  Savings  Bank  having  been  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  1867,  and  thereby  accepted  all  the  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  that  act,  it  must 
continue  to  conform  to  this  act  in  all  particulars,  unless  it  desires 
to  re-organize  under  the  act  of  1879.  It  cannot  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  the  immunities  of  the  act  under  which  it  was  organized 
without  a full  compliance  with  all  its  conditions.  The  contract 
between  it  and  the  State  is  not  uni-lateral.”  The  full  text  of  the 
elaborate  opinion  has  been  furnished  all  the  banks  organized  and 
now  doing  business  under  the  act  of  1867  (five  of  the  six),  and  they 
will  now  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the  charters  under 
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which  they  w^ere  incorporated.  In  the  light  of  this  opinion,  the 
banks  need  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  legal  status,  and 
it  will  be  comparatively  easier  for  the  examiner  to  determine  and 
maintain  the  line  of  demarkation  between  their  business  enterprises 
and  their  fiduciary  relations. 

One  amendment  is  much  needed  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
savings  banks.  The  act  of  1867  provides  that  “ said  trustees  shall 
receive  no  pay,  salary,  emolument,  or  profit  until  after  the  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  shall  have  been  allowed  the 
depositors  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  institution.” 
This  may  be  construed  as  prohibiting  a trustee  who  is  also  an  offi- 
cer from  receiving  any  salary  until  six  per  cent  interest  has  been 
paid  upon  all  the  deposits.  If  an  act  can  be  amended  which  has 
been  superceded,  this  limitation  as  to  the  rate  (only)  of  interest 
should  be  stricken  out  and  these  banks  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  the  other  competing  banks  in  this  regard. 


THE  BANKING  BUSINESS  OF  MINNESOTA. 

The  statistics  given  in  my  former  reports  under  this  head  hav- 
ing been  found  of  interest  and  value,  I continue  the  same  herein. 
Those  which  concern  the  national  banks  are  compiled  from  the 
verified  reports  of  the  banks  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency under  date  of  October  1,  1880.  The  figures  for  state  and 
savings  banks  are  taken  from  the  statements  of  the  appendices  to 
this  report.  Those  regarding  the  private  banks  and  bankers  are 
from  “The  Banker’s  Directory”  of  Rand,  McNally  & Co.,  Chicago, 
edition  of  July,  1880  : 


Whole  number  of  banks  in  the  State: 


Savings  banks 6 

State  banks IT 

National  banks 30 

Private  banks 75 


Total 

Total  amount  of  capital  and  surplus: 


Capital. 

2 Savings  banks  with  capital.  . -S  85,350  00  S 

17  State  banks 2,017,900  00 

30  National  banks 5,150,000  00 

20  Private  banks  (as  published) . . 645,000  00 . . 

5 Private  banks  (as  published) 


128 


Surplus. 

17,000  00 
69,931  89 
937,003  67 


67,000  00 


69  banks 


Totals 


^ 7,928,250  00  S 1,090,935  56  . 
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Total  amount  of  deposits  and  loans  (no  data  for  private  banks) — 

Deposits.  Loans. 

6 Savings  banks | 991,404  88  | 908,234  20 

17  State  banks 3,186,735  62  4,496,592  19 

30  National  banks  (including  U. 

S.  deposits) 9,586,339  29  13,112,235  84 

53  banks  Totals $13,764,479  73  $17,517,062  23 

CHANGES  SINCE  LAST  REPORT. 


INCREASE. 

SAVINGS 

BANKS. 

STATE 

BANKS. 

NATIONAL 

BANKS. 

PRIVATE 

BANKS. 

TOTAL. 

In  number 

In  capital 

In  surplus 

In  deposits 

In  loans 

* 2 
*$  29,700  00 
6,000  00 
807,112  64 
276,626  25 

3 

$ 918,250  00 

* 420  46 
1.326,981  77 

• 2,089,652  30 

0 

$ 490,000  00 
150,545  01 
2,102,212  59 
2,106,746  46 

17 

tS  197,000  00 
+ 55,000  00 

18 

SI  ,575,550  00 
211,124  55 
3,736,297  00 
4,473,025  01 

* Decrease,  t As  published. 


The  figures  as  they  regard  the  private  banks  are  very  incom- 
plete. They  relate  to  the  capital  of  only  twenty  of  the  seventy- 
five  banks,  and  the  surplus  of  only  five  banks,  and  this,  from  the 
fluctuations  noted  from  year  to  year,  undoubtedly  represents 
rather  the  current  profits,  accumulated  and  not  yet  divided,  than 
any  reserve  as  a permanent  surplus  fund.  Very  great  diversities 
are  observed  in  the  figures  given  for  the  same  banks  from  year  to 
year,  and  for  the  same  year  as  given  by  different  publishers.  While, 
therefore,  no  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  these  amounts  as  sta- 
tistics, they  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  affect  disparagingly 
the  grand  showing  of  increase  in  the  banking  business  of  the 
State  during  the  past  year,  as  it  appears  in  the  table  above.  An 
increase  of  over  $5,500,000  appears  in  the  capital,  surplus  and  de- 
posits of  the  banks,  upon  which  is  based  increased  accommoda- 
tions to  the  business  community  in  the  way  of  loans  of  nearly 
$4,500,000,  still  leaving  the  banks  the  stronger  in  available  re- 
sources in  the  sum  of  over  $1,000,000.  In  this  general  prosperity 
all  the  banks  have  shared  (as  far  as  the  data  show),  while  the  very 
marked  increase  in  the  business  facilities  of  the  State  banks  is 
sucli  as  to  ])ring  them  into  notice  as  a prominent  factor  in  all  our 
growing  commercial  interests. 
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PRIVATE  BANKS  AS  PUBLIC  DEPOSITARIES. 

I should  have  no  justification  for  officially  noticing  banks  which 
do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  State  or  other  law,  were  it 
not  that,  being  much  more  numerous  than  any  other  class,  private 
banks  are  quite  largely  used  by  State  and  county  officers  as  the  de- 
positaries of  public  funds.  Under  another  division  of  this  report 
I may  make  further  allusion  to  this  subject,  and  show  the  impor- 
tance of  its  consideration  by  statistics  which  are  not  now  com- 
pleted. In  this  connection  the  question  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  pertinent,  why  if,  as  our  laws  on  the  subject  decide^  protection 
to  the  community  is  generally  regarded  as  necessary,  such  protec- 
tion should  be  made  to  cover  a portion  only,  and  not  all  persons  or 
associations  of  persons  engaged  in  the  banking  business. 

The  thirty  national  banks  of  Minnesota  are  doing  business  under  v 
an  act  conceived  by  the  most  distinguished  financiers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  framed,  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  perfected  as  to 
its  most  detailed  provisions,  by  men  of  great  financial  experience 
and  ability.  Under  its  operation  the  banks  are  liable  momentarily 
to  official  visitation  without  notice.  They  are  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish statements  of  their  condition,  verified  by  oath,  at  five  different 
past  dates  during  each  year,  which  statements  must  be  published, 
so  that  they  are  doing  business  in  constant  view  of  the  public. 

The  seventeen  State  and  six  savings  banks  are  now  subject  to^^ 
visitation  without  notice  at  least  once  in  each  year,  their  reports 
are  made  quarterly  or  annually  to  the  State  Auditor  (but  not  at 
unknown  dates  for  which  they  cannot  prepare),  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  conviction  that  the  laws  under  which  they  are  operating 
are  not  sufficiently  restrictive  in  their  provisions  for  their  own  or 
the  public’s  best  interests. 

There  are  also,  as  it  appears,  seventy-five  other  banks  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  State,  in  regard  to  which  no  reports  are  required  and 
which  are  under  no  supervision  of  any  kind,  and  no  restrictions  j 
save  such  laws  as  generally  apply  to  firms  or  co-partnerships  in  any  * 
other  branch  of  business.  In  other  branches  of  business  the  cus- 
tomer class  has  its  protection  in  its  owm  hands.  What  is  offered 
as  an  equivalent  for  its  money  can  be  examined,  the  price  put  up- 
on it  noted,  and  personal  judgment,  confirmed  by  others  if  needed, 
can  determine  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  further  action. 
In  dealing  with  banks  the  customer  has  displayed  to  him  the  sign 
and  the  safe,  and  little  more,  save  as  the  law  affords  it,  except  a 
personal  acquaintance  with,  and  reliance  upon,  the  integrity  and 
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business  ability  of  the  person  with  whom  he  deals.  This  depend- 
ence, it  is  cheerfully  admitted,  does  not  often  prove  to  be  a broken 
reed.  Experience  and  observation  show  that,  as  a class,  the  men 
engaged  in  this  business  are  honorable  and  able  business  men,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  that  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  mill- 
ions of  dollars  have  been  entrusted  to  them,  profitably  used  for 
both  parties,  and  honorably  returned.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  howev- 
er, that  the  public,  as  well  as  its  officers,  are  largely  indiscriminating 
as  to  the  use  of  banks,  and  that  as  in  the  past,  great  abuses  will 
continue  to  be  practiced,  and  great  hardships  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  designing  and  unprincipled  men^  or  of  men  of  weak 
judgment,  to  whom  every  facility  is  afforded  by  an  unguarded  sys- 
tem. Restraint  is  needed  here  also,  as  in  the  cases  noted  above, 
in  the  exceptional  instances  which  prove  the  necessity  of  whole- 
some general  rules. 

If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  national  act  is  more  ample  in 
its  protection  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results  to  the  general 
business  public  than  any  other  yet  devised,  while  affording  sufficient 
scope  and  profit  to  the  banks,  it  is  certainly  worth  inquiring  why 
some  such  provisions  should  not  be  extended  to  all  organizations 
seeking  to  do  the  banking  business. 


DIVISION  III. 

THE  COUNTY  OFFICES. 

To  avoid  circumlocution  in  presenting  and  commenting  upon 
the  statistical  tables  for  the  year,  they  are  referred  to  as  relating 
to  the  date  upon  which  the  several  statements  were  to  be  rendered, 
viz  : Sept.  30.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  several  counties 
did  not  make  their  September  settlement  until  a later  date  by 
order  of  the  state  auditor,  so  as  to  collect  and  include  in  the  set- 
tlement as  much  as  possible  of  the  seed  grain  tax.  These  later 
dates  are  starred  down  in  the  table  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
Appendix  D. 

The  treasurer  of  Le  Sueur  county  makes  return  only  from 
March  1,  1(^80,  and  the  treasurer  of  Scott  county  only  from  June 
25,  1880,  instead  of  from  Oct.  1,  1879,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  predecessors’  books.  A discrepancy  of  $3,520.83 
also  apj)ears  for  this  reason  between  the  balances  of  cash  on  hand 
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in  the  combined  treasuries  as  returned  to  this  office  on  September 
30,  1879,  and  given  in  my  last  report,  and  those  now  reported  on 
hand  on  the  same  date  as  given  herein. 

The  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  Aitkin  county  could  not  be 
obtained  at  all,  all  efforts  failing,  although  my  tables  were  held 
open  until  the  last  moment,  and  for  nearly  two  months  after  the 
statement  was  due,  viz  : on  November  first. 

This  division  of  my  report  will  be  treated  of  under  three  gen- 
eral heads,  viz  : I.  The  Statistics.  II.  Amendments  needed, 

with  the  reasons  therefor.  III.  The  progress  made.  Frequent 
reference  will  be  made  herein  to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced 
in  my  second  annual  report,  copies  of  which  may  herewith  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  as  the  first  biennial  report  of  this  office. 

I.  STATISTICS. 

The  detailed  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  of  the  treasur- 
ers of  the  seventy-seven  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  as  sworn  to  by  them,  appear  in  the  appendices  to  this 
report,  (Appendix  D).  That  table  shows  the  source  from  which' 
all  of  the  receipts  of  each  county  were  derived,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  all  the  disbursements  were  made.  The  balance  on  hand 
Sept.  30,  1880,  as  sworn  to  by  the  treasurer,  is  supported  by  the 
trial-balance  of  the  auditor’s  ledger  on  the  same  date,  in  wdiich 
any  differences  between  the  total  balances  of  the  books  and  the 
cash  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  are  explained,  as  far  as  possible.  This 
explanation  of  differences  was  also  called  for  last  }^ear,  to  confirm 
the  treasurer’s  balance  on  Sept.  30,  1879. 

The  summary  of  these  verified  statements  for  the  whole  State  is 
as  follows: 


Balance  on  hand  Oct.  7,  1879,  and  Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1879 ^1,037,170  97 

Collections  on  tax  of  1879  (prior  to  June  1) 2,806,010  59 

Collections  on  tax  of  1879  (after  June  1) 470,805  74 

Collections  on  taxes  of  prior  years 376,760  7S 

Collections  of  penalty,  interest,  and  costs 115,398  32 

Sales  of  public  lands  an interest 379,941  41 

Private  redemptions . 258,845  41 

County  revenue  (miscellaneous  receipts) 30,900  67 


State  school  apportionment  (October  and  March). . . 233,782  66 
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Fines,  liquor  licenses  and  estrays 34,005  76 

State  text  books 22,145  74 

Interest  on  deposits, 12,947  80 

Miscellaneous 80,944  37 

Cash  over * 51  51 


Totals ..15,859,711  68 

Disbursements  and  cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1880. 

State  treasurer,  for  text  books I 23.331  42 

State  treasurer,  all  other  payments 833,527  23 

County  bonds  and  coupons 109,851  07 

County  revenue.- 929,242  81 

County  poor. . .T 124,277  95 

County  road  and  bridge 43,484  88 

Town  funds 414,774  80 

City  and  village  funds 613,893  53 

School  district  funds 1,445,819  52 

Private  redemptions 255,745  49 


-Taxes  refunded 9,169  51  . 


Miscellaneous 81,578  63  -j 

Cash  short 2 43  ;l 

Balance  on  hand.  September  30,  1880 975,012  41  j- 

— : ^1 

Totals $5,859,711  68  ^ 


The  receipts  into  all  the  treasuries  of  the  State  during  the  year 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $4,822,540.71,  or  an  average  per  month  of 
$401,878.39. 

The  total  amount  of  assessed  taxes  collected  during  the  year 
was  the  sum  of  $3,653,577.06.  Of  this  amount  $3,276,816.33  wfis 
on  account  of  the  tax  levied  in  1879.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
tax  assessed  in  the  State  for  that  year  was  $3,751,529.21,  leaving 
as  delinquent  and  uncollected  of  this  tax  on  October  1,  1880,  the 
sum  of  $474,712.88. 

Of  the  remaining  receipts  there  was  derived  from  penalties,  in- 
terest, and  costs  on  delinquent  taxes  collected,  in  round  numbers, 
$115,400.00.  ^ 

From  principal  and  interest  on  sales  of  the  public  lands  there 
was  received  nearly  $380,000.00.  ' 

From  redemptions  by  private  individuals  of  property  sold  for 
taxes  $258,850.00,  all  of  which  save  some  $3,000,  as  appears  in  the 
‘Vlisbiirsements,”  was  returned  to  the  purchasers  of  the  same. 
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From  probate  and  jury  fees,  sales,  ferry  licenses,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  the  revenue  funds  of  tho  counties  received 
nearly  '‘^31,000. 

From  the  State  apportionment  for  the  support  of  the  public 
Bchools,  the  several  counties  received  the  sum  of  1233,800.00,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  for  the  same  purpose  $34,000.00  received 
from  ‘‘fines,  liquor  licenses,  aud  estrays,”  thus  realizing  the  gen- 
erous sum  of  $267,800.00  to  be  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  one 
mill  and  special  tax,  and  expended  in  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  disbursement  side  of  the  summary  shows  that  the  very 
large  sum  of  $1,445,819.52  was  paid  to  the  school  districts  of  the 
State  during  the  year. 

The  several  treasuries  received  during  the  year  from  the  dis- 
tricts for  text-books  over  $22,000,  and  remitted  to  the  State 
Treasurer  for  the  same  over  $23,000. 

For  the  composition  of  the  $80,900.00  in  “miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts” reference  is  made  to  the  details  for  each  county  shown  in 
the  tables, — Appendix  D.  Besides  mentioning  that  $10,000  of 
this  amount  was  received  (and  disbursed)  in  Ramsey  county  on  ac- 
count of  the  Fort  Snelling  bridge  fund,  and  that  $10,000  was  the 
proceeds  of  a loan  made  by  the  commissioners  of  Le  Sueur  county, 
I note  only  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  county  bonds  (in 
five  counties)  in  order  to  compare  with  the  amounts  paid  out  (in 
thirty-seven  counties)  for  the  redemption  of  the  same  and  interest 
thereon.  The  total  amount  received  was  $37,255.67,  and  the  total 
paid,  $109,855.07,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  counties  being 
thus  reduced  in  the  gratifying  sum  of  $72,599.40  (less  amount 
paid  out  as  interest  on  bonds).  The  rates  of  interei^  on  the  new 
bonds,  whether  issued  in  renewal  of  old  ones  maturing,  for  the 
funding  of  orders,  or  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  counties,  have 
been  much  more  favorable  than  those  heretofore  obtained. 

Of  the  whole  amount  of  “miscellaneous  payments”  ($81,578.63), 
over  $40,000  was  disbursed  for  bridges  in  Blue  Earth  and  Ramsey 
counties,  $18,500  for  town  railroad  bonds  and  interest  in  Fillmore 
and  Wabasha  counties,  and  $13,600  for  jails  in  Douglas,  Fari- 
bault and  Le  Sueur  counties.  The  fully  itemized  tables  of  Ap- 
pendix D may  be  referred  to  for  all  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  each  county’s  receipts  and  payments  during  the  year. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CASH  ON  HAND. 

The  balance  of  cash  on  hand  in  all  the  treasuries  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Sept.  30,  1880,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1975,012.41. 
It  was  composed  of  the  following  items,  as  shown  in  detail  by 
counties  in  Appendix  C,  viz; 


Currency  and  coin | 129,007  91 

Checks,  drafts,  and  postal  orders 4,986  09 

Deposits  in  banks  (68  counties) 762,014  82 

Orders  and  warrants  paid  and  not  credited  (25  coun- 
ties)  12,928  24 

(ten-twelfths  of  this  in  two  counties) 

Advanced  remittances  to  State  treasurer 611  37 

Orders  on  town  treasurers  (47  counties) 6,180  41 

Orders  on  city  and  village  treasurers  (1  county) 3,321  89 

Orders  on  school  district  treasurers  (40  counties) 5,826  33 

Orders  on  Minneapolis  board  of  education 13,000  00 

“Orders  on  city,  dist.  adv.  etc.”  (county), 5,468  59  . 

Unpaid  tax  sale  certificates  (2  counties) 12,462  80 

Seed  grain,  bondsmen,  and  relief  notes  (4  counties).  18,065  33  ; 

Vouchers,  due  for  text  books,  etc 1,138  63  : 


Total I 975,012  41 

Of  the  amount  above  shown  as  deposited  in  the  banks  of  the1^ 
State,  there  was — m 


Deposited  in  thirty-one  national  banks $ 327,549  39  i 

Deposited  in  seventeen  state  and  savings  banks 147,275  57  ] 

Deposited  in  forty-five  private  banks 287,189  86  \ 

s 

Total  in  ninety-three  banks $ 762,014  82  \ 


Or  in  round  numbers,  forty-three  percent  in  national  banks,  nine- 
teen per  cent  in  state  banks  and  thirty-eight  per  cent  in  private 
banks.  Of  the  amount  deposited  in  national  banks  there  was  re- 
ported as  secured  by  the  bonds  of  the  banks  as  designated  deposi- 
tories sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent;  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  amount  deposited  in  state  banks,  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  amount  deposited  in  private  banks  were  likewise  so  secured. 
Just  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits  of  all  the  counties  in 
banks  is  reported  as  secured  by  the  bonds  of  the  banks. 
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INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  appeared  that  the  treasurers  of  but 
twenty-two  counties  in  the  state  reported  any  interest  as  having 
been  received  on  the  deposit  of  their  funds.  With  some  surprise  it 
was  found  that  at  that  time,  seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1873  (secs.  150-153,  pp.  145-6,  G.  S.).  but  eighteen  counties 
had  established  depositories  under  the  act  from  which  interest  was 
received,  the  total  amount  so  received  being  $12,686.20.  Four 
counties  having  no  depositories  had  received  as  interest  the  small 
sum  of  $79.63. 

From  the  returns  of  the  treasurers  for  the  present  year  as  they 
appear  in  Appendix  D,  it  appears  that  thirty-six  counties  have  re- 
ceived interest  on  their  deposits,  and  from  the  verified  statements 
it  is  ascertained  that  five  other  counties  have  earned  interest  on 
deposits  which  had  not  been  credited  up  af  the  date  of  the  state- 
ments, Sept.  30.  The  amount  of  such  interest  actually  received 
up  to  that  date,  as  appears  by  the  table,  was  $12,977.80.  The 
amount  of  interest  earned  beside  and  not  credited  was  $1,497.76. 
Twenty-one  counties  report  interest  earned  which  had  no  deposi- 
tories and  received  no  interest  last  year.  Of  these  all  have  estab- 
lished depositories  but  three.  With  so  great  a gain  in  the  number 
of  depositories,  the  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived is  at  first  surprising  and  discouraging.  It  is  found  to  be 
occasioned,  however,  by  causes  entirely  outside  of  the  depositary 
act.  Eight  counties  suffer  a decrease  on  last  year’s  receipts  from 
this  source  of  an  aggregate  of  $3,383.41.  Of  this  amount  Ram- 
sey county  loses  through  the  decrease  of  funds  on  hand  to  deposit, 
the  sum  of  $1,561.60,  and  Hennepin  county  from  the  same  cause, 
the  sum  of  $1,161.90,  and  this  cause,  with  a decrease  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  will  doubtless  account  for  the  total  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  receipts  in  the  eight  counties.  The  difference  in  the  actual  re- 
ceipts of  the  two  years  is  therefore  no  indication  of  the  really 
gratifying  gains  made  in  this  particular.  This  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  following  list  of  counties  with  the  respective  amounts 
earned  upon  their  deposits,  which  reported  no  receipts  last 
year  from  this  source  : 

County.  int’st  earned. 

Benton '. $ 89  30 

Chisago 126  00 

Crow  Wing  (includes  Cass  and  Itasca,  seven  months). . . . 127  28 

Dodge  (seven  months) 292  95 
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County.  InVsL  earned. 

Freeborn ..•••!  225  82 

Kandiyohi 391  90 

Lac  qui  Parle 3 12 

Lyon 25  20 

Meeker 165  86 

Mille  Lacs . 19  49 

Mower 475  94 

Nobles 43  75 

Otter  Tail  (three  months) 150  00 

Pipestone 60 

Polk  (in  rent  and  fuel) 100  00 

Renville 119  71 

Rice  (six  months) 143  64 

Rock 68  06 

Stearns 824  06 

Stevens  (includes  Big  Stone  and  Traverse) 166  58 

Swift 22  20 


Total,  (21  counties) $3,581  52 


Of  the  above  twenty-one  counties,  all  report  depositories  estab- 
lished except  Pipestone,  Polk  and  Renville. 

The  following  twenty  counties  which  received  interest  on  their 
deposits  last  year  continue  to  report  such  receipts  and  earnings. 
Tlie  amounts  so  received  and  credited  appear  in  Appendix  D.  Carl- 
ton and  Pine  counties,  which  received  interest  last  year,  though  hav- 
ing no  depositories,  receive  none  this  year.  Washington  county 
has  credited  up  from  this  source  $808.07  since  the  treasurer’s  state- 
ment was  rendered.  The  list  comprises  the  following  named  coun- 
ties, viz  : Anoka,  Becker,  Brown,  Carver,  Dakota,  Douglas,  Fill- 

more, Hennepin,  Isanti,  Lake,  McLeod,  Morrison,  Nicollet,  Olm- 
sted, Pope,  Ramsey,  Redwood,  Steele,  Washington,  Wilkin. 

The  following  thirty-one  counties  which  have  neither  received 
nor  earned  interest  on  deposits  report  as  follows  in  regard  to  this 
particular. 


County. 

Reports. 

County. 

Repoi-ts. 

Aitkin, 

No  depository. 

Martin, 

No  depository. 

Blue  Earth, 

“No  bids  on  deposits” 

Murray, 

4(  (( 

Carlton, 

No  depository. 

Piiie, 

ii  a 

Chippewa, 

Depository,  but  no  int. 

Scott, 

a ii 

Clay, 

No  depository. 

Sherburne, 

i i ii 

Cottonwood, 

ii  it 

Sibley, 

ii  ii 

Faribault, 

ii  a 

St.  Louis, 

Depository,  but  no  int. 
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County. 

Goodhue, 

Grant, 

Houston, 

Jackson, 

Kanabec, 

Kittson, 

Le  Sueur, 

Lincoln, 

Marshall, 


Reports.  County. 

“Adv.,  but  nobids  rec’d.”  Todd, 

No  depository.  Wabasha, 

“No deposit  authorized.”  Wadena, 
No  depository  Waseca, 

“ “ Watonwan, 

“ “ Winona, 


Reports. 

No  depository. 

“Adv.,  but  got  no  bids.” 
No  depository. 


W right,  * ‘ 

Yel.,  Medicine  “ 


The  rate  of  interest  received  is  absurdly  small  in  several  coun- 
ties, in  some  it  being  fixed  as  low  as  one  per  cent  per  annum,  while 
in  others  a round  amount  per  annum  has  been  accepted  which 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a nominal  than  an  equivalent  sum,  as  for 
instance  Carver  county  receives  $150.00;  Nobles,  $75.00,  and 
Nicollet,  $50.00  per  annum.  Chippewa  and  St.  Louis  counties 
have  depositories,  but  if  their  report  of  no  interest  earned  is  cor- 
rect, the  only  equivalent  for  the  deposits  is  the  security  of  the 
bonds  of  the  depositories. 

This  subject  was  so  fully  commented  upon  in  my  last  report  that 
I leave  it  here  with  the  additional  information  gained  above  from 
this  year’s  statements.  For  the  remarks  fully  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  the  designated  depositories,  the  general  disregard  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1873,  and  the  influences  at  work  to 
produce  it,  and  an  estimate  of  past  and  present  losses  to  the  coun- 
ties and  the  State  on  account  of  it,  T refer  to  my  second  annual 
report  under  this  head,  pp.  25-31. 

With  the  amendments  asked  for  in  this  report  for  the  reasons 
given,  I am  hopeful  that  the  beneficial  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
come  into  much  more  general  use. 


II.  AMENDMENTS  NEEDED,  WITH  REASONS  THEREFOR. 

Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  need  of  the  following 
amendments  to  the  statutes  for  the  reasons  given  under  each  head. 

1.  To  provide  a check  upoyi  the  receipts  into  the  treasury. — Al- 
though our  laws  seem  to  be  framed  upon  the  theory  that  the  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury  are  supervised  and  controlled  by  an  inde- 
pendent otficer  (the  auditor)  chosen  for  that  purpose,  such  is  not 
the  case,  either  in  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  moneys  paid  for 
taxes,  or  received  from  other  sources.  The  fact  is,  that  in  regard 
to  all  the  funds  received  by  the  treasurer  for  current  taxes  (over 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  amount)  and  in  regard  to  all  received 
37  (Vol.  2.) 
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from  miscellaueous  sources  (with  very  few  exceptions),  the  re- 
ceipts therefor  originate  with  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditor  has 
no  possible  check  upon  them  save  such  as  the  treasurer  chooses  to 
furnish  him.  The  auditor  has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
payment  such  as  would  justify  his  charging  the  treasurer  there- 
with except  such  as  is  furnished  him  by  the  treasurer  himself. 
This  is  the  great  and  damaging  defect  in  our  present  system.  It 
proceeds  upon  a principle  not  acknowledged  or  followed  in  any 
important  commercial  branch  of  business,  and  utterly  at  war  with 
any  standard  which  encourages  and  compels  exactness  and  integ- 
rity in  accounting. 

The  correct  theory  is  concisely  stated  by  an  acknowdeded  au- 
thority in  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  systems  of  the  country, 
as  follows: — “It  may  be  accepted  as  true,  generally,  that  any  or- 
ganization or  system,  involving  complicated  affairs  and  large 
amounts  of  money,  that  presupposes  the  honesty  of  officials  and 
agents,  or  that  does  not  make  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent and  co-ordinate  officers  necessary  to  the  consummation  of 
any  important  trust,  is  incomplete  and  untrustworthy,  and  pecu- 
lation with  its  thousand  collateral  abuses  constantly  menaces  the 
affairs  of  an  organization  so  unfortunately  conducted.  Accounts 
intended  to  record  the  affairs  of  business  conducted  upon  an  ex- 
tended scale  and  to  provide  an  adequate  check  must,  if  effective,  be 
organized  and  conducted  generally  upon  the  theory  that  every 
man  may  become  unfaithful  to  his  trust.  A comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  this  character  steadies  and  encourages  the  well  disposed 
and  prevents  the  weak  from  succumbing  to  temptation.”* 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  principle  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed, and  so  far  from  being  objectionable  to  trustworthy  officers, 
they  “on  the  contrary  invite  such  surveillance  as  may  be  needed  to 
compel  a faithful  discharge  of  duty  from  all.”  Linder  our  laws  do 
the  practical  workings  of  our  accounting  officers  proceed  upon 
any  such  system  of  necessary  and  proper  checks?  Let  us  see. 

First j As  to  the  tax  collections.  The  treasurer  by  law  (secs.  53 
and  69,  chap.  11,  Gr.  S.)  has  possession  of  the  duplicate  tax  lists 
from  December  1 to  June  1 in  each  year,  and  meanwhile  he  is  (sec. 
56)  “ to  return  all  duplicate  stubs  made  by  himself  or  deputies  to  the 
county  auditor  at  the  end  of  each  month,  who  shall  file  and  pre- 
serve them  in  his  office,  charging  the  treasurer  with  the  amount 
thereof.”  On  the  first  day  of  June,  the  treasurer  returns  the  lists 
to  the  auditor,  “ having  compared  the  same  with  the  duplicate  re- 

•M.  M.  Kirkman  on  “Railway  Revenue,”  page  72. 
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ceipts  on  file  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  written  opposite  the 
amount  of  each  tax  so  receipted  tor  the  word  ‘ paid,’  and  the 
number  of  the  treasurer’s  receipt  given  in  discharge  of  such  tax.” 
In  other  words,  the  two  officers  check  up  the  correctness  of  their 
work,  based  upon  the  vouchers  furnished  the  auditor  by  the  treas- 
urer, and  they  ascertain  thereby  if  the  treasurer  has  omitted,  in 
the  press  of  business,  to  mark  any  of  these  taxes  paid.  The  process 
is  useful  thus  far  and  should  be  continued.  Small  errors  will  thus 
be  corrected,  and  the  lists  he  made  to  correspond  with  the  vouchers 
furnished  the  auditor.  But  does  this  give  the  auditor  any  certain 
check  upon  all  the  receipts  of  the  treasurer?  If  in  the  pressure 
of  business  he  has  also  forgotten  to  make  the  duplicate  stub  or 
receipt,  of  course  it  would  not  be  “ returned  to  the  auditor  ” and 
he  would  have  no  knowledge  of  it  upon  which  to  base^a  charge  to 
the  treasurer.  The  fact  is  patent  that  the  treasurer  is  settled  with 
and  charged  only  with  what  he  chooses  to  mark  “paid”  and  furnish 
vouchers  for  to  the  auditor.  Everything  upon  which  a check  de- 
pends is  absolutely  in  the  treasurer’s  hands.  There  is  no  certain 
check  upon  the  entire  receipts  in  the  hands  of  an  “independent  and 
co-ordinate  officer.”  During  the  period  in  which  seven-tenths  of 
all  the  taxes  in  the  state  are  paid,  the  tax  lists  and  every  possible 
official  check  upon  them  are  taken  out  of  the  auditor’s  hands  and 
delivered  to  the  treasurer,  who  makes  up  the  account  independent 
of  the  auditor,  returning  him  what  vouchers  he  pleases  and  mark- 
irg  the  lists  to  correspond.  That  he  may  omit  to  return  vouchers 
with  impunity  if  so  disposed,  no  unvarying  form  of  receipt  is  provid- 
ed, no  requirement  that  such  receipts  shall  be  numbered  except  as 
the  treasurer  chooses  and  in  the  order  he  chooses,  no  responsibility 
as  to  the  number  of  receipts  he  may  have  printed.  He  may  use 
any  loose  slip  of  paper,  or  any  form  of  a previous  year,  or  any 
one  of  hundreds  of  loose  forms  with  which  the  offices  abound. 
He  simply  charges  himself  whatever  amount  he  may  elect,  and 
furnishes  the  auditor  vouchers  with  which  to  charge  him  the  same 
amount.  Taxes  cannot  thus  be  withheld  in  large  amounts  or  fre- 
quently without  a certain  peril,  though  much  more  is  forgiven  on 
the  score  of  errors  in  this  than  in  other  branches  of  business. 
A day  of  reckoning  will  come  ; but  it  may  not  come  in  several 
years.  The  mischief  has  been  wrought  and  the  treasurer  with  his 
ill-gotten  gains  has  ample  opportunity  to  place  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  law.  This  is  of  course  the  extreme  of  what  is  pos- 
sible. The  law  should  make  not  only  this  impossible^  but  should 
prevent  any  possible  failure  to  control  even  the  least  sums  fiowing 
into  the  treasury.  ^ 
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From  the  very  commencement  of  my  incumbency  of  this  office  no 
point  of  importance  has  seemed  to  me  so  unguarded  as  this.  An 
attempt  was  early  made  to  formulate  a system  of  checks  without 
, changing  the  present  tax  law,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that, 
having  been  so  often  amended,  a proposal  involving  further  al- 
teration would  not  at  present  meet  with  favor.  Without  some 
changes  in  our  present  statutes,  however,  I am  satisfied  that  an 
effective  check  will  be  gained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and 
ease  of  working.  The  absolute  control  of  the  taxes  is  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  for  which  laws  are  made,  and  should  be  its 
own  vindication  of  the  necessity  for  any  changes  that  may  be 
needed  to  accomplish  it. 

The  simplest  possible  change  that  can  be  made  in  order  to  give 
the  auditor  a complete  check  upon  all  the  tax  receipts  is  that  the 
duplicate  tax  lists  should  remain  permanently  in  his  hands. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  aside  from  the  main  one,  that  of 
controlling  the  collections.  The  first  is,  that  the  list  is  made  by 
the  auditor,  who  by  that  process  becomes  familiar  with  it  in  every 
detail.  The  second  is,  that  it  prevents  a divided  responsibility. 
Under  the  present  system  the  list  on  the  first  of  June  will  bear 
the  cancellation  marks  of  two  treasurers  (if  a change  in  the  office 
has  taken  place  in  March),  of  the  deputies  of  both  (in  large  coun- 
ties several  must  be  employed  in  May),  when  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  office  where  it  originated  for  still  further  cancellation  by 
the  auditor  and  his  deputies.  Such  a variety  of  entries  by  so  many 
persons  certainly  weakens  or  renders  them  all  valueless  as  evidence. 
The  responsibility  for  them  is  much  more  easily  fixed  if  the  list 
remains  in  tlie  maker’s  own  hands.* 

But  the  great  argument  for  the  change  is,  that  it  places  in  the 
auditor’s  hands  a complete  check  upon  all  moneys  received  for 
taxes.  All  receipts  (for  current  as  well  as  for  delinquent  taxes) 
will  originate  in  the  auditor’s  office,  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
treasurer  on  his  receiving  the  money  therefor.  The  unfinished  re- 
ceipt will  go  directly  from  the  auditor  to  the  treasurer,  and  the 
stub  of  the  same  in  the  auditor’s  hands  will  furnish  him  the  exact 
data  at  sight  for  charging  the  treasurer’s  account.  In  case  any 
receipt  is  not  paid  it  will  be  returned  to  the  auditor  and  the  charge 
for  the  same  withheld.  The  auditor  will  mark  the  tax  paid  with 
date  of  its  payment.  He  has  no  motive  for  not  doing  so,  as  the 

* Another  advantage  of  tliis  arrangement  wonld  be  that  the  auditor,  having  all  the  de- 
linquent lists,  could  have  opportunity,  on  payment  of  current  tax,  of  calling  attention  to- 
iiny  delinquent  tax  standing  agaiiLst  the  same  property. 
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neglect  to  do  it  cannot  work  to  his  advantage.  The  treasurer  may 
at  the  settlements  or  at  other  stated  periods  check  from  his  stubs 
(corresponding  in  number  with  the  receipts  given)  to  the  list,  and 
add  to  the  auditor's  entry  the  number  of  the  receipt  issued  in  dis- 
charge of  each  tax. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  auditor  should  be  the  accountant 
or  comptroller  of  the  county  and  the  lists  would  always  he  at  hand 
for  making  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  collected.  The  book- 
keeping of  the  two  offices,  though  independent,  would  afford  a 
reliable  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  offices,  and  wonld  tend 
toward  a constant^  correction  of  differences  should  they  occur  by 
error  or  otherwise.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  auditor  to  charge 
the  treasurer  promptly  with  all  money  received  by  him  for  taxes 
on  the  day  of  its  receipt,  and  the  treasurer  cannot  but  charge  him- 
self with  the  same  amount.  This  amount  would  also  at  once  be 
■credited  to  “ tax  collections  ” account,  and  so  carried  to  the  ledger, 
which  book  will  now  always  be  in  balance,  instead  of  being  so 
once  in  each  month  (the  most  that  is  contemplated  or  possible  un- 
der the  present  law),  or  at  three  times  in  a year  according  to  the 
old  practice. 

Second^  as  to  receipts  from  other  sources  than  the  tax  levies. — 
These  are  of  great  variety,  as  for  private  redemption,  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  state  school  apportionment,  text  books,  sale  of  county 
bonds,  probate  and  jury  fees,  fines,  liquor  licenses  and  estrays, 
ferry  licenses,  poor  farm  sales,  interest  on  deposits,  &c.,  &c.  In 
regard  to  only  two  of  these  items,  redemptions  and  liquor  licenses, 
has  the  auditor  positive  knowledge  of  their  payment  into  the  treas- 
ury so  as  to  warrant  charging  the  treasurer  therewith,  and  this  is  so 
only  because  the  payer  must  present  the  the  treasurer's  receipt  to 
the  auditor  in  order  to  complete  the  further  proceedings.  As  to 
some  others,  as  for  instance,  public  lands,  text  books,  &c.,  the  exact 
amount  of  money  received  may  or  may  not  be  officiall}^  known  to 
the  auditor.  The  general  law  on  this  subject  is  found  in  Sec.  150, 
page  145,  G.  S..  as  follows  ; — “When  any  mone}^  is  paid  to  the 
county  treasurer,  excepting  that  paid  on  account  of  taxes  charged 
on  the  duplicate,  the  treasurer  shall  give  to  the  person  paying  the 
same  duplicate  receipts  therefor,  one  of  which  such  person  shall 
forthwith  deposit  with  the  county  auditor,  in  order  that  the  coun- 
ty treasurer  may  be  charged  with  the  amount  thereof.”  As  re- 
marked in  my  first  report,  “This  seems  most  inadequate.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  business  man  would  entrust  the  debit  entries  on 
his  books  to  a person  not  interested  in  having  the  entry  made.  It 
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is  not  in  the  interest  of  “such  person”  to  take  this  trouble.  He  is 
entirely  indifferent,  and  if  not  convenient,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  will  not  be  done.  He  has  his  receipt  good  against 
all  comers.  It  is  not  in  the  treasurer’s  interest  to  inform  the 
auditor  if  “such  person”  fails  to  do  so.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is 
no  effective  check  imposed  by  law  to  control  these  receipts.  In 
Ohio  all  money  paid  into  the  treasury  (except  for  taxes)  is  paid  on 
the  draft  of  the  county  auditor  in  favor  of  the  treasurer,  and 
drawn  upon  the  person  paying  the  same.  But  were  all  these  (as 
well  as  tax)  receipts  to  originate  with  the  auditor  and  to  pass  di- 
rectly to  the  treasurer  for  completion  by  his  signature  before  pay- 
ment, and  returned  to  the  auditor  unsigned  if  not  paid,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  check  would  not  be  complete,  and  the  auditor 
be  put  in  possession  officially  of  the  exact  data  for  promptly 
charging  him  each  day,  as  the  treasurer  is  required  to  charge  him- 
self. (Sec.  150,  page  146,  G.  S.)* 

2.  In  regm'd  to  salaries. — There  are  some  objections  that  may 
he  raised  against  the  system  above  outlined,  as  there  will  be  against 
any  that  may  be  devised,  but  they  are  slight  as  compared  with  the 
great  positive  advantages  to  be  gained.  The  most  troublesome  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  relative  amount  of  labor  in  the  auditor’s  and 
treasurer’s  office  is  disturbed,  and  that  hence  the  relative  compen- 
sation of  the  two  offices  should  be  changed.  Were  our  present 
salary  laws  to  be  commended  for  the  justice  of  their  working,  any 
change  in  regard  to  a matter  certain  to  provoke  opposition  on  the 
part  of  so  large  a body  of  office-holders  might  seem  unadvisable. 
But  our  statutes  are  not  to  be  commended  in  this  regard.  They  work 
most  unevenly  and  unjustly,  and  independent  of  other  considera- 
tions, should  be  amended.  In  doing  this,  the  emoluments  of  the 
two  offices  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  reimburse  the  auditor  for 
the  extra  labor  or  extra  help  needed  in  order  to  establish  them  in 
their  true  relations  to  each  other— the  one  as  book-keeper  or  comp- 
troller, and  the  other  as  cashier  or  teller  for  the  county.  This 
may  be  done  without  increasing  the  aggregate  amount  now  paid, 
should  such  amount  seem  to  be,  as  at  present  established,  a fair 
equivalent  for  the  service  rendered. 

I shall  content  myself  with  giving  some  of  the  many  imperfec- 
tions and  inconsistencies  of  the  present  law  as  affecting  the  pay  of 
these  officers.  (Secs.  142  and  172,  pp.  143  and  142,  G.  S.) 

1.  The  salary  of  the  auditor  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 

*I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  as  it  regards  the  plan  here  outlined,  which  is  rather  aft 
elaboration  of  suggestions  made  by  some  of  our  best  officers  than  wholly  original,  and 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  best  solution  of  a real  difficulty. 
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property  (taxable  property  as  decided  by  the  attorney  general)  in 
their  respective  counties.  This  regulation  works  very  unequally 
as  affording  a'  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed. In  counties  of  the  same  valuation,  the  property  in  one 
may  be  and  is  divided  into  innumerable  city  or  village  lots,  or  into 
small  parcels,  while  in  the  other  it  is  held  in  large  tracts,  perhaps 
by  non-residents,  as  in  the  timber  districts,  or  for  farming  purposes 
by  the  occupants.  In  the  former  case,  the  number  of  descriptions 
and  the  consequent . amount  of  labor  for  the  auditor  is  three-fold 
or  four-fold  that  of  the  latter,  vrhile  the  compensation  is  the  same. 

2.  As  the  language  of  the  statute  makes  the  “value  of  the  prop- 
erty” the  basis  of  the  calculation,  it  has  been  customary  to  add  to 
the  valuation  of  “taxable  property”  the  whole  amount  of  exempt 
personal  property  and  compute  the  amount  of  salary  upon  the 
total  thus  obtained.  This  practice  has  been  in  a measure  sup- 
pressed by  a recent  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  limiting  the 
basis  of  computation  to  taxable  property. 

3.  The  act  does  not  specify  when  the  salary  term  is  to  begin. 
Hence  an  increased  valuation  is  taken  advantage  of  as  a basis  in 
January  or  as  soon  as  known,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  salary  year  iu  March.  An  instance  even  has 
been  found  where  a valuation  was  adopted  which  was  not  and 
could  not  be  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  salary  year  in  March, 
the  basis  not  lieing  adopted  and  the  salary  computed  until  the  fol- 
lowing fall. 

4.  The  cases  have  not  been  infrequent  where  the  rate  of  one 
mill  was  received  on  two  hundred  thousand  (instead  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand)  dollars,  altho’  the  langiiage  of  the  statute  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  definite  on  this  point. 

5.  Where  the  valuation  of  a county  exceeds  the  sum  of  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  the  salary  of  both  auditor  and  treasurer  is 
limited  to  certain  fixed  amounts  when  the  computation  would 
carry  the  salary  above  these  amounts,  but  curiously  enough  no 
limitation  in  eitlier  section  is  placed  upon  counties  whose  valua- 
tion is  between,  six  and  eight  million  dollars.  In  counties  of  this 
class  there  was  drawn  as  pay  of  auditor  the  sums  of  $2,391.40  and 
$2,390.00,  and  as  pay  of  treasurers  the  sums  of  $2,226.00,  $2,277.17, 
and  $2,649.80  respectively,  while  had  the  valuation  of  the  same 
counties  been  increased  to  any  amount  between  eight  and  ten 
millions  the  salary  would  have  been  limited  to  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. A recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  point  suc- 
ceeds, on  the  principle  that  “the  greater  includes  the  less,”  in  re- 
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dncing  the  salary  in  this  class  of  counties  only  to  a uniform  limi- 
tation applicable  to  all  counties  where  the  valuation  is  between 
six  and  ten  millions. 

6.  No  provision  is  made  for  auditor’s  pay  in  new  counties,  where 
much  necessary  work  must  be  done  before  any  valuation  is  com- 
pleted. 

7.  The  treasurer’s  salary  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  moneys 
collected  or  received  by  him,  the  percentage  on  such  receipts  being 
graded  from  four  and  one-half  cents  to  one , ceut  on  each  dollar 
until  the  limitation  is  reached.  The  largest  percentage  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  salary  term  from  March  to  June,  during  which 
period  also  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  taxes  are  received.  The 
treasurer  therefore  receives  the  greater  portion  of  his  salary  for 
the  whole  year  at  the  close  of  three  months  service.  An  illustra- 
tion will  best  show  this.  In  a county  whose  valution  was  between 
four  and  six  million  dollars  and  the  salary  therefore  limited  to  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  a treasurer  drew  ^1,430.08  in  June  for  three 
months  service,  leaving  $69.92  as  the  compensation  for  the  suc- 
ceeding nine  months.  During  the  existence  of  this  ofiice,  one 
treasurer  has  died  and  one  been  removed  after  the  May  settlement, 
leaving  a very  inadequate  provision  for  the  payment  of  successors 
on  this  account,  and  any  treasurer  may  resign  at  the  end  of  three 
months  and  legally  carry  away  three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of  the 
entire  year's  salaiy. 

8.  The  treasurer’s  salary  can  only  be  drawn  “at  the  time  of  his 
settlement,” — three  times  in  each  year.  The  long  intervals  act  as 
a teni}>tation  to  draw  in  advance  and  without  the  legal  warrant 
provided,  tlms  obscuring  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  affording 
a cover  for  loans  or  other  unlawful  uses  of  funds. 

9.  The  present  laws  leave  the  computations  of  salary  to  the  of- 
ficers themselves.  The  only  supervision  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  reckoning  lies  with  the  boards  of  commissioners  and  is  found 
to  i>e  most  inadequate.  Of  the  salaries  of  auditors  in  thirty  coun- 
ties not  aifected  by  the  limitation  (the  figures  for  which  are  in  this 
ofiice)  twenty-two  were  found  to  be  overdrawn  in  sums  ranging 
from  five  to  tliree  hundred  dollars. 

10.  The  ])resent  general  law  on  this  subject  has  been  thickly 
overlaid  from  time  to  time  with  special  laws,  some  dictated  by  fa^ 
voritism  and  some  (as  stated)  l)y  personal  animosity,  the  whole  thus 
fjiiling  to  present  a system  having  the  coherency  of  a consistent 
plan  working  with  im[)artial  justice. 

This  whole  siilqect  is  doubtless  surrounded  with  many  difficul- 
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ties,  and  I am  able  only  to  aid  in  their  solution  so  far  as  to  fur- 
nish, when  called  for,  a list  of  salaries  paid  to  these  officers  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1880,  with 
the  notation  of  the  several  acts  under  which  they  were  drawn. 
On  every  account  it  would  be  best  if  possible  to  fix  the  compensa- 
tion in  some  specific  amount  not  subject  to  computation  and 
endless  private  interpretations  of  the  law. 

3.  In  regard  to  Commissioners  fees. — The  present  general  law 
{Sec.  100,  page  137,  Gr.  S.)  limiting  the  pay  of  commissioners  to  a 
maximum  of  sixty  dollars  per  annum  and  mileage  is  generally  dis- 
regarded. There  is  no  supervision  over  these  claims  and  no  check 
upon  them.  They  are  paid  upon  the  sole  allowance  of  the  com- 
missioners themselves.  A bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  legisla- 
ture leaving  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  services  open  to  revi- 
sion, but  forbidding  an  euiditor  to  sign,  and  a treasurer  to  pay,  any 
warrant  of  this  kind  for  more  than  the  statutory  amount,  but  it 
failed  to  become  a law.  1 have  repoided  such  illegal  claims  but 
have  no  further  power  in  the  matter.  There  is  a growing  convic- 
tion in  my  mind  that  this  service  would  be  generally  better  per- 
formed were  all  compensation  abolished.  The  work  in  many  coun- 
ties is  onerous  and  if  it  is  to  be  paid  for.  it  should  be  in  such  sum 
as  to  insure  faithful  performance  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
an  auditing  of  J:he  claims  under  the  statute  possible. 

Jn  general  in  regard  to  salaries,  it  can  be  said  that  poor  pay  will 
invariably  secure  only  poor  officers  and  an  inefficient  and  hence 
un-economical  service.  The  whole  argument  on  this  point  has 
been  tersely  expressed  by  an  eminent  educator  in  regard  to  an- 
other class  of  employees,  but  is  not  less  applicable  here: — “The 
proper  way  is  not  to  lower  tlie  salaries  to  the  teachers,  but  to  raise 
the  teachers  to  the  salaries.” 

4.  To  secAire  a check  npnn,  and  a uniform  entry  of^  all  pay- 
ments hy  the  treasurer,  in  the  auditor  s office. — It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  all  payments,  being  in  the  nature  of  credits  to  the 
treasurer's  account,  would  at  once  find  their  way  to  the  auditor's 
office.  Such  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  books  of  the  two 
offices  are  often  found  in  disagreement  on  this  account,  and  tedious 
searches  for  the  differences  are  made  necessary.  The  auditor  is  also 
required  by  law  to  credit  the  treasurer  with  large  sums  of  money 
without  a particle  of  proof  that  such  money  has  been  paid.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  payments  to  the  State.  The  law  on 
this  point  (Sec.  149,  page  145,  G.  S.)  is  that  “All  moneys  due  the 
state,  arising  from  taxes  or  other  sources,  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
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draft  of  the  state  auditor  drawn  in  favor  of  the  state  treasurer,  a 
duplicate  copy  of  which  the  state  auditor  shall  forward  to  the  | 
county  auditor,  who  shall  preserve  the  same,  and  credit  the  county  j 
treasurer  with  the  amount  thereof.”  To  credit  an  officer  with  | 
funds  upon  receipt  of  a draft,  of  the  payment  of  which  he  has  | 
and  can  have  no  proof  except  at  the  treasurer’s  pleasure,  is  cer-  | 
tainly  a very  unhusiness-like  proceeding.  As  might  he  expected,  , 
grave  complications  have  arisen  from  compliance  with  this  statute.  | 
The  custom  has  been  for  the  state  treasurer  to  send  duplicate 
receipts  for  such  payments  to  the  county  treasurer  who  is  required 
by  Sec.  68,  p.  230,  G.  S.  to  take  “ duplicate  receipts  therefor,  one 
of  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor.” 

In  the  case  of  payments  for  text-books,  however,  but  one  receipt 
is  sent  and  that  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  county  auditor  remains  without  evidence  of  the  payment  except 
through  the  county  treasurer’s  office.  Instead  of  the  duplicate 
draft,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  law  should  provide  for  duplicate  re- 
ceipts, one  of  which  shall  unvaryingly  in  the  case  of  all  payments 
of  whatever  nature  be  sent  by  the  state  treasurer  to  the  county 
auditor  and  upon  which  only  he  can  give  the  proper  credits  to  the, 
county  treasurer  independently  of  that  officer.  ! 

So  also,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  claims  upon  the  certificate  ] 
of  the  person  or  tribunal  allowing  the  same,  othej;  than  the  board 
of  commissioners,  as  judgments  of  the  probate  court  for  costs  in  J 
insane  cases,  if  paid  ‘Aipon  the  written  order  of  tne  judge  of  pro-- 
bate  or  court  commissioner'’  as  provided  by  Sec.  22,  page  456,  G. 
S.  The  specific  language  of  the  law  is  quoted  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  other  specific  language  of  Sec.  150,  page  145,  par.  second,  ; 
G.  S.,  that  ''  every  payment  of  the  county  treasurer  shall  be  made  ^ 
on  the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor,  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  | 
of  county  commissioners,  duly  attested  by  the  county  auditor.”  A ^ 
simple  provision  would  give  a uniform  course  to  the  methods  of 
all  these  payments,  that  is,  that  they  should  be  paid  upon  the  ' 
warrant  of  the  auditor  drawn  upon  the  presentation  of  the  certifi- 
cate or  order  of  such  tribunal.  All  payments  except  those  to  the 
state  would  then  be  upon  warrants  of  the  auditor,  or  orders  attested 
by  him,  of  which  he  would  have  independent  knowledge,  and  all 
payments  to  the  state  would  be  certified  directly  to  the  auditor  by 
the  receipt  of  the  state  treasurer. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sec.  67,  page  230,  G.  S.  requires  that  after 
etich  settlement  “ upon  application  of  any  town,  city,  village,  or 
school  district  treasurer,  the  auditor  shall  give  him  an  order  on  tho 
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rounty  treasurer  for  tlie  amount  due  such  township,  city,  village, 
k school  district,  and  shall  charge  them  respectively  with  the 
i mount  of  such  order.”  This  charge  to  the  fund  upon  which  the 
?.rder  is  drawn  is  also  a credit  to  the  treasurer’s  account.  Both 
) ntries  are  required  by  law  to  be  made  before  the  order  is  paid,  or 
,ny  proof  of  the  payment  produced  to  the  auditor.  Hence  the 
editor’s  books  are  full  of  entries  of  payments  which  have  not 
)een  made,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  accounts,  and  the  entire 
)bscuring  of  the  real  accountability  of  the  treasurer.  Orders  are 
charged  to  the  funds  and  credited  to  the  treasurer  which  may 
lever  be  paid  by  him,  but  by  his  successor  in  office.  As  all  orders 
md  warrants  upon  the  treasury  redeemed  by  the  treasurer  are  now 
[•equired  by  Chap.  33,  G.  S.  for  1879,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
liuditor  on  the  day  of  redemption,  and  the  entries  then  made, 

[ as  then  only  can  they  be  made  without  confusing  the  accounts), 

' [ would  respectfully  ask  that  the  words  “ and  shall  charge  them 
j 'espectively  with  the  amount  of  such  order  may  be  stricken  out 
‘ if  the  section  above  referred  to. 

' To  perfect  Official  Bonds.— I renew  the  recommendations  made 
two  years  ago  of  two  amendments  under  this  head. 

Yirsi — That  commissioners  be  required  to  fix  the  penal  sum 
[ Qamed  in  the  treasurer’s  bond  in  an  amount  high  enough  to  cover 
j!‘‘the  highest  amount  likely  to  come  into  his  hands  officially  during 
^bhe  term  for  which  such  bond  was  given,”  and  this  without  regard 
\ bo  any  bonds  given  by  banks  to  secure  the  deposits  therein,  as  the 
i treasurer’s  absolute  control  of  all  such  funds  is  in  no  way  decreased 
? thereby.  Such  “highest  sum”  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
\ in  the  treasurer’s  hands  on  the  preceding  first  day  of  June,  and  the 
[ natural  increase  in  the  growth  and  taxation  of  the  county  as  indi- 
I cated  by  the  new  duplicate  tax  lists,  and  the  general  indications  for 
f the  year  to  follow.  In  one  county  in  which  some  |400,000  was 
I subject  to  the  treasurer’s  check  on  the  first  day  of  June,  the  penal 
[ sum  named  in  his  official  bond  was  S50,000. 

• Second.— That  before,  the  final  filing  of  official  bonds  in  the 

i office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  required  by  Sec.  268,  page  164,  G. 

S.,  all  bonds  be  submitted  to  some  designated  State  officer  who, 

I after  examination,  should  approve  their  form  and  execution  and 
! formally  accept  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  bonds  once  filed  cannot  be  removed  from  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  (sec.  269  above)  for  purposes  of  correc- 
’ tion,  however  defective  they  may  be. 

The  very  knowledge  that  such  bonds  will  undergo  careful 
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scrutiny  before  acceptance,  and  that  great  time  and  trouble  will  1 
saved  an  officer  by  perfecting  his  bond  in  the  first  instance,  wi 
operate  as  a check  upon  the  carelessness  with  which  such  bone 
are  stil  executed,  notwithstanding  the  great  help  rendered  byth 
printed  and  fully  annotated  forms  furnished  by  this  office.  A bi! 
to  accomplish  this  end,  so  desirable,  was  drawn  and  introduced  int 
the  laist  Legislature. 

6.  ^ To  give  more  efficiency  to  the  depositary  act.— The  la\ 
creating  depositories  of  the  public  funds  (Sec.  150,  page  145,  G.  S. 

should  be  amended  in  several  particulars  in  order  to  make  it  effec  ' 
tive. 

1.  The  provisions  requiring  the  funds  to  be  deposited  “on  O] 
before  the  first  day  of  each  month,”  should  be  amended  by  strikim 
out  the  words  quoted.  They  are  employed  as  an  excuse  for  using 
the  funds  between  the  first  days  of  successive  months,  or  for  de' 
positing  them  in  unauthorized  places.  Beside,  as  one  object  of  the 
deposit  is  to  secure  interest  to  the  county,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  All  funds  not  immediately  needed  to  pay  claims  should  be 
deposited  as  soon  as  received.  The  words  used  in  See.  37,  pag^ 

89,  G.  S.,  in  regard  to  the  deposit  of  State  funds  are.  “ immediately 
on  their  receipt.’' 

2.  1 would  ^ also  ask  that  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the' 
auditor  s advertising  in  newspapers  “published  in  their  respective^ 
counties”  (par.  second,  above  section),  and  in  regard  to  the  signing 
of  the  bonds  by  freeholders  “ of  said  county  ’’  (par.  fourth),  bT 
changed  so  as  to  give  more  latitude  in  these  particulars.  My  rea^" 
sons  for  asking  tliese  changes  are  as  follows.  The  law  has  been, 
generally  construed  as  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  proposals  and  the’' 
establishing  of  depositories  outside  of  the  county  limits,  and  it  hasj 
been  entmely  within  the  power  of  one  or  two  individuals,  by^ 
simply  whhholding  bids,  to  thwart  the  whole  intention  of  the  law.| 
Hence  arises  the  fact  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  that  at! 
that  time,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873, 
but  twenty-five  counties  had  established  depositories,  and  but 
eighteen  had  received  interest  on  their  deposits . (This  whole  sub- 
ject is  fully  treated  in  that  report,  p.p.  25-34.)  Having  doubts  as 
to  whether  this  was  the  right  construction  of  the  statute,  in  Feb- 
ruary last  I asked  the  Attorney  General  “ whether  the  board  of 
auditors  of  a county  can  entertain  proposals  for  the  county  deposits 
from  banks  outside  of  the  county,”  and  his  reply  was  “ that  there 
IS  no  statute  prohibiting  it,  and  there  might  be  cases  where  it 
would  be  for  the  i)ublic  interests  to  do  so.— e.  g..  where  the  locfil 
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(inks  combine  to  reduce  tbe  interest  to  a nominal  amount,  but 
i a rule  it  ought  not  to  be  done.”  The  evidence  is  cumulative 
,id  convincing  that  the  local  banks  not  only  combine  to  reduce 
^e  interest  to  a nominal  amount,  but  to  nothing  at  all,  and  on  the 
!-inciple  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  is  evident  that  in  all 
Lese  cases  the  public  interests  do  strongly  require  the  entertaining 
!'  proposals  from  outside  the  county.  But  in  order  that  such  bids 
ay  be  received,  the  advertisements  for  them  must  go  beyond  the 
cal  newspapers,  and  the  doing  of  this  should  be  left  discretionary 
ith  the  boards  of  auditors,  or  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so 
no  bids,  or  bids  of  “ a nominal  amount  ” of  interest,  are  received 
om  the  local  banks. 

The  limiting  of  sureties  on  the  bonds  to  freeholders  ‘‘of  the  county” 
so  operates  against  securing  depositaries  under  the  law.  Deposit  a- 
3s  will  generally  execute  good  bonds  at  home,  but  they  will  not 
■avel  across  the  State  for  them.  New  banks  at  county  seats  will 
! fen  secure  better  sureties  in  the  towns  from  which  the  bankers 
ive  recently  come  than  they  can  do  in  the  place  of  their  recent 
I [option.  They  will  sometimes  refuse  to  give  a bond  rather  than 
1 k strangers  to  sign  for  them.  County  treasurers  and  auditors  can 
•ocure  sureties  upon  their  official  bonds  anywhere  in  the  State,  sub- 
cttothe  approval  of  the  commissioners,  and  certainly  no  harm  but 
uch  good  can  come  from  striking  out  the  words  “of  said  county 
om  par.  fourth  of  the  act,  the  approval  of  the  commissioners 
i,dng  here  also  necessary  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties. 

I I am  not  here  arguing  for  the  centralization  of  the  funds.  I 
link  the  Attorney  General  utters  sound  doctrine  when  he  says  in 
igard  to  sending  the  funds  out  of  the  county  that  “as  a rule  it 
ight  not  to  be  done.”  Neither  will  the  amendments  asked  for 
ave  that  effect.  The  only  effect  they  will  have  will  be  to  break 
le  local  combinations.  The  local  banks  want  the  deposits, 
hey  have  a pride  in  retaining  them  at  home.  They 
mply  prefer  to  have  them  without  interest  to  having 
lem  with  interest,  and  in  this  the  bankers  are  very  much 
ke  other  men.  This  has  been  the  effect  in  several  instances  with- 
i my  knowledge.  As  soon  as  a bid  was  received  from  abroad,  bids 
rere  received  at  home  and  the  funds  were  retained  there,  tho’  the 
oard  had  advertised  for  previous  years  in  vain. 

' Although  the  act  predicates  the  interest  on  the  “monthly  balances” 
B deposit,  it  nowhere  provides  when  such  interest  shall  be 
,:edited,  and  by  recent  reports  I find  that  in  many  counties  it  had 
ot  been  credited  up  for  months,  six,  seven,  and  in  one  instance  not 
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for  twenty  months.  The  Attorney  General  in  his  opinion  of 
March  6,  1880,  says,  ‘‘and  this  interest  should  be  credited  to  the 
county  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  next  following.”  It  would  be 
well  to  enforce  this  provision  by  statute,  and  also  that  in  addition  to 
the  credit  on  the  treasurer’s  pass  book,  a monthly  statement  should  be 
rendered  by  each  depositary  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  in  order 
that  that  officer  may  have  the  check  upon  it  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

7.  To  create  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  treasurer  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  and  to  provide  for  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a successor  ad  interim. 

It  has  been  found  that  our  statutes  contain  no  law  by  which  a 
county  treasurer  can  be  removed  on  account  of  malfeasance  or 
nonfeasance  in  office  except  by  a criminal  proceeding.  As  shown 
in  my  report  of  last  year  this  officer  “wliom  of  all  others  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  the  one  for  whom  such  a statute 
would  be  framed,  as  by  reason  of  the  great  temptations  and  oppor- 
tunities of  his  office  he  would  be  most  likely  to  violate  the  law,  is 
the  very  and  the  only  one  inexcusably  omitted  from  its  provisions.”’ 
See  Chap.  9,  Sec.  3,  G.  S.  ■ 

For  the  complications  which  have  arisen  from  this  state  of; 
things,  and  for  references  to  and  quotations  from  the  laws  on  this 
subject,  reference  is  made  to  the  “Scott  County”  case  in  my’ 
second  annual  report,  ])p.  54-62.  especially  pp.  60-62.  ! 

I would  respectfully  ask  that  a remedy  be  at  once  provided! 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  events.  First,  that  the  county ' 
treasurer’s  name  be  inserted  among  the  list  of  officers  named  in  the  ; 
section  above  referred  to  who  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  for  | 
“ malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  the  performance  of  his  official  1 
duties.”  ) 

I would  also  suggest,  in  order  to  avoid  all  constitutional  questions  ^ 
which  might  arise  from  attaching  such  an  amendment  to  Sec.  3 of  * 
the  “Examiner  Act,”  (Sec.  91,  p.  99,  G.  S.)  that  a separate  act 
might  be  prepared  providing.  First, — That  the  governor  shall,  upon 
evidence  satisfactoiy  to  him,  suspend  from  office  count}^  treasurers 
found  in  default,  or  when  he  shall  deem  the  public  interests  to  re- 
quire it.  Second, — That  the  Governor  shall  immediately  notify 
such  treasurer  of  his  suspension,  and  also  the  auditor  of  the  county, 
who  shall  at  once,  (without  the  statutory  notice  required  by  Sec. 
102,  p.  137,  G.  S.,)  convene  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
who  shall  immediately  appoint  a treasurer  ad  interim.  This  officer 
shall  file  the  bond  and  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Sec  147,  p.  144, 
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G.  S.,  and  the  suspended  treasurer  shall  immediately  turn  over  to 
Jiim  all  funds,  books,  accounts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
office.  Third, — That  the  suspended  treasurer  may,  if  he  so  elects, 
notify  the  Governor  that  he  desires  a hearing  upon  the  charges 
made.  The  Governor  shall  cause  the  charges  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  a copy  thereof  to  be  furnished  the  treasurer,  where- 
upon the  Governor  shall  appoint  a commissioner  to  report  all  the 
evidence,  who  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  &c.  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  fix  the  time  within  which  the  report  of  such  commis- 
sioner shall  be  made.  After  the  rendering  of  the  report  to  the 
Governor  he  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  on  the  report, 
notice  of  wffiich  shall  be  given  to  the  treasurer. 
If  on  such  hearing  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  Governor  shall 
make  his  order  removing  the  treasurer  from  office  absolutely,  and 
the  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  until  a successor  is  elected  and 
qualified. 

If  the  charges  are  not  sustained  the  treasurer  shall  be  restored  to 
office. 

Fourth, — Should  the  suspended  treasurer  not  demand  a trial 
within  a certain  specified  time,  such  neglect  on  his  part  shall  oper- 
ate as  a removal  from  office. 

III.  PROGRESS  MADE. 

An  office  recently  established,  and  having  no  legal  mode  of  com- 
munication with  the  Legislature  or  with  the  people  except  through 
the  annual  reports  required  by  law,  and  hence  liable  to  be  little 
understood,  or  perhaps  largely  misunderstood,  is  perhaps  properly 
expected  as  often  as  once  a year  to  give  some  account  of  itself. 
And  especially  at  the  only  opportunity  offered  before  the  close  of 
the  first  term  established  by  law,  some  such  exposition  may  be 
looked  for. 

It  is  fair  to  judge  of  an  office  by  what  it  has  accomplished  or  is 
on  the  road  toward  accomplishing.  In  this  judgment  it  is  fair 
also  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done, — the  time 
which  the  abuses  to  be  eradicated  have  had  to  take  root, — the 
material  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  work- 
ing. The  Examiner  office  should  abide  these  fair  tests  of  its  use- 
fulness and  right  to  be. 

The  considerations  mentioned  are  perhaps  sufficiently  known 
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from  my  former  reports  and  from  this  one  thus  far,  and  I shall 
spend  no  more  time  upon  them. 

Without  preface,  then,  it  is  claimed  that  the  office  has  accom- 
plished, or  is  well  on  the  way  toward  accomplishing’,  the  following 
results : 

/.  In  regard  to  the  sgstem  of  book-keeping  of  cowntg  financial 
officers^  the  introduction  of  a uniform  system  of  cash  accounting. 
Some  of  the  radical  defects  found  in  the  books  of  a large  major- 
ity of  the  counties  at  the  inauguration  of  this  office  may  be  briefly 
summarized,  as  follows  : (Further  details  with  illustrations  of  the 

absurd  results  to  which  they  led  may  be  found  in  my  second  annual 
report,  chapter  on  “Accounting  for  Public  Funds,'’  pp.  35-42,  to 
which  reference  is  here  made.)  No  record  of  the  cash  accounta- 
bility of  the  treasurer  was  made.  An  account  with  the  treasurer 
was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  ledgers  exhibited  only  the 
amounts  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds,  or  only  one 
side  of  the  account.  A balance-sheet  in  such  case  was  not  only 
unknown,  but  impossible.  There  could  be  no  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  account.  The  only  possibility  of  exactness  was 
infallibility,  an  attribute  of  perfection  which  does  not  largely  ob- 
tain even  among  expert  accountants,  and  certainly  not  among  offi- 
cers chosen  as  are  a majority  of  our  county  officers.  A comparison 
of  the  total  of  the  balances  of  the  ledger  accounts  with  the  cash 
on  hand  as  counted  would  have  afforded  a test,  but  this  was  seldom 
attempted.  Indeed,  the  cash  was  so  kept,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the 
amount  of  it  was  a constant  enigma  to  the  treasurer  himself,  and 
the  auditor  had  not  even  the  possibility  of  this  guide.  Another 
utterly  damaging  fact  was  that  much  the  most  important  item  of 
all,  the  receipts  from  taxes,  were  not  matters  of  current  entry  at 
all.  Three  times  in  a year  the  totals  from  this  source  appeared 
upon  the  books,  but  then  only  upon  one  side  of  them  as  a credit 
to  the  funds  for  which  they  were  levied.  One  side  even  of  the 
ledger  accounts  therefore  was  never  complete  except  at  three  dates 
of  the  year,  irregularly  divided  by  intervals  of  three,  four  and  flve 
months,  and  even  these  one-sided  entries  did  not  appear  upon  the 
books  until  after  a lapse  of  from  ten  to  forty  or  more  days  after 
the  date  of  settlement,  and  then  so  obscured  by  current  transac- 
tions ante-dated  that  the  line  of  demarkation  was  often  impossible 
even  to  the  officer  making  them.  The  situation  was  summed  up 
in  my  first  annual  report  in  a saying  so  descriptive  of  it  that  it 
has  passed  into  an  aphorism,  viz  .• — “ That  the  books  were  made 
from  the  settlements,  and  not  the  settlements  from  the  books.” 
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This  is  equivalent  to  making  the  ledger  from  the  balance-sheet, 
and  not  vice  versa. 

The  first  thing  attempted  was  to  make  the  books  complete  and 
independent  in  themselves.  The  vital  defect  which  omitted  the 
collections  of  taxes  from  the  current  account  was  remedied  by  in- 
troducing the  general  account  of  “ tax  collections,”  which  was  or- 
dered opened  in  both  the  financial  offices.  Each  detailed  item  of 
receipts  from  the  tax  levies  was  made  a matter  of  permanent 
record,  the  total  of  which  receipts  for  each  day  were  to  be  prompiiy 
carried  to  the  above  account. 

A “ treasurer’s  cash  account  ” was  ordered  in  both  ledgers  of 
each  county,  all  receipts  being  charged  and  all  payments  credited 
to  him  daily.  These  entries,  with  the  corresponding  debits  and'^ 
credits  to  the  several  funds,  established  an  equilibrium  in  the  ac- 
counts and  made  a check  upon,  and  a balance  of,  the  ledger  })ossi- 
ble. 

Legislation  was  obtained  in  1879  (chap.  33,  G.  L.  1879)  by  which 
all  orders  and  warrants  should  be  at  once  cancelled  and  turned 
back  to  the  auditor  on  the  very  day  of  payment.  These  are  n(m 
credited  promptly  to  the  treasurer  and  charged  to  the  respective 
accounts  upon  which  they  are  drawn,  instead  of  being  bundled  up 
and  entered  in  gross  at  the  time  of  the  settlements.  The  books 
thus  become  a faithful  daily  record  in  permanent  form  of  every 
transaction  of  the  county,  and  in  a shape  to  be  traced. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  errors  at  such  utter  variance  with  all 
ordinary  processes  of  business,  and  the  necessity  for  the  prompt 
correction  of  which  would  seem  so  patent  on  the  bare  presentation 
of  them,  could  be  corrected  by  the  statement  of  a few  fundamental 
and  correct  business  principles.  Suck  simple  principles  were  there- 
tore  embodied  in  a little  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  sent  out  as  Cir- 
cular No.  3 by  this  office  in  May,  1879.  This,  as  was  supposed, 
proved  to  be  sufficient  for  most  officers  of  only  limited  experience 
as  accountants,  and  the  books  of  many  counties  showed  a gratify- 
ing improvement  in  all  the  particulars  noted.  By  means  also  of 
the  personal  visitations  and  explanations,  extending  at  times  to  the 
re-writing  of  sets  of  books  as  samples  of  orderly  accounting,  oth- 
ers were  also  brought  into  conformity  with  a correct  system.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  as  to  many  others,  something 
much  more  elementary  was  absolutely  essential,  and  hence  after 
many  delays  and  interruptions  “ Circular  Number  Five  ” was  issued 
to  all  the  county  financial  officers  of  the  state. 

This  circular  is  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet  of  forty-four  largre 
38  (Vol.  2.) 
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pages,  containing,  beside  ten  pages  of  other  official  matter,  the 
principles  of  a uniform  system  of  cash  accounting  stated  in  the 
simplest  language,  with  a description  of  the  different  hooks  and 
the  uses  of  them,  and  seventeen  pages  of  forms  of  accounts. 
These  forms  are  exemplifications,  or  illustrations  \by  example,  of 
all  the  entries  which  are  supposed  to  appear  in  the  cash  accounts  of 
the  auditor  and  treasurer,  traced  from  the  original  entry  through 
all  the  books  and  summed  up  at  the  end  in  a sample  trial-balance 
of  the  ledger.  The  accounts  of  Snow  White,  a supposed  model 
treasurer,  are  thus  traced  for  a period  of  three  months,  covering 
the  time  known  in  the  law  as  that  of  the  May  settlement.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  seven  closely  printed  pages  are  devoted  to  an  expla^ 
nation  of  all  the  entries  in  detail,  thus  as  a whole  displaying  the 
incipiency,  the  history  of,  and  the  reason  for,  each  transaction  in  a 
model  lesson  which  requires  for  its  following  not  even  a grasp  of 
principles,  but  only  an  imitation  of  the  original  copy  in  order  to 
produce  a correct  method.  No  originality  is  claimed  for  the  sys- 
tem, but  only  for  the  presentation  of  it.  The  forms  are  the  sim- 
plest in  ordinary  use  by  good  accountants  which  have  the  merit  of 
any  sufficient  check.  After  examining  many  others,  I am  satisfied 
that,  notwithstanding  their  advantages,  anything  more  complicated 
would  lead  to  confusion  and  fail  to  accomplish  good  results. 

For  the  larger  counties,  two  books  of  original  entry  are  intro- 
duced which  are,  so  far  as  I know,  original  with  this  office,  viz  : 
“The  Register  of  Dail}^  Collections,”  and  “ The  Register  of  Daily 
Payments.”  into  which  the  entries  in  detail  of  every  receipt  and 
payment  are  brought  together,  classified,  and  footed  for  journal- 
izing and  ledgerizing  as  a whole  at  the  close  of  each  business  day 
according  to  law. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  cash  on  hand, — a marked  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  items  composing  it.  In  all  my  earlier  reports 
to  you  as  to  individual  counties,  note  was  made  of  the  great  ac- 
cumulation and  variet}^  of  items  held  in  the  treasuries  as  cash  on 
hand.  Both  of  my  previous  annual  reports  have  dwelt  upon  the 
abuses  arising  from  them.  Reference  is  made  to  pages  20-21  of 
the  first  annual  report,  under  “The  care  of  the  Public  Funds,”  and 
to  pp.  45-17  of  the  second  report,  under  “Orders  Uncancelled  in 
the  Treasury.”  Also  to  the  instructions  of  Circulars  Three  and 
Five,  under  “Cash  Balances  on  Hand.”  A changehas  taken  place 
here  amounting  almost  to  a transformation.  And  this  in  regard 
to 

First,  the  bank  accounts.  My  first  circular  to  the  treasurers, 
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(Oct.  1,  1878)  was  aimed  at  two  prevalent  abuses,  viz  : — Bank  ac- 
counts in  the  individual  name  of  the  treasurer,  or  if  in  the  official 
name,  public  funds  mixed  up  with  the  treasurer’s  own  or  others’ 
private  transactions.  The  evils  of  both  practices  were  manifold. 
In  the  case  of  mixed  funds,  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  belonging 
to  the  county  was  always  obscured.  In  the  case  of  a private  ac- 
count there  were  the  risks  of  garnishee  or  other  legal  process,  and 
the  still  greater  risk  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  treasurer,  in  which 
event  legal  steps  might  have  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  public  funds. 
In  several  cases  no  account  was  kept  with  the  bank  by  the  treasur- 
er, or  if  so  it  was  seldom  balanced,  and  no  stubs  of  the  checks  found 
on  hand.  Officers  were  found  happily  oblivious  of  these  troubles, 
and  bearing  very  lightly  the  responsibilities  of  trusteeship. 

Second,  in  regard  as  to  what  should  be  money  in  the  treasurer's 
hands.  This  should  have  consisted  only  of  cash  available  at  once 
tor  the  payment  of  claims.  It  was  composed  of  almost  everything 
else.  This  glut  in  the  treasury  consisted  partly  of  vouchees  for 
claims  legally  paid,  and  these  in  very  large  amounts  awaiting  a 
settlement, — a practice  liable  to  great  abuse,  especially  when  such 
orders  were  below  par ; of  orders  on  town  and  school  district  treas- 
urers and  in  amounts  sufficient  to  swamp  some  of  those  treasuries  for 
months  if  not  for  years  to  come  ; of  bount}^  orders  of  various  kinds  ; 
of  bonds  and  coupons,  notes  and  memorandums  due  from  former 
treasurers,  checks  and  drafts  of  dates  long  past,  due  bills,  memor- 
andum receipts,  tax  receipts,  wheat  tickets,  advances  to  officers,  to 
town  and  district  treasurers,  to  towns  for  railroad  bonds  or  interest, 
&c.,  &c.  Many  of  these  items  not  only  were  not  legitimate  claims 
against  the  county  and  had  no  authority  of  law  for  their  presence 
in  the  treasury,  but  were  there  to  the  prevention  of  the  payment 
of  legitimate  claims,  which  consequently  were  dishonored  and 
forced  at  a discount  upon  the  market.  The  funds  were  treated  as 
personal,  and  were  loaned  out  or  used  for  private  purposes,  the 
only  idea  of  responsibility  seeming  to  be  that  they  would  come 
out  right  in  the  end  somehow,  and  that  at  all  events  the  official 
bond  of  the  treasurer  was  a sufficient  guarantee  to  the  county. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  these  disreputable  practices  may  be 
spoken  of  as  things  of  the  past.  In  only  a single  treasury  visited 
during  the  last  year  was  there  found  evidences  in  any  amount  of 
this  “broad]  and  cheerful  spirit  of  accommodation  not  according 
to  law.”  The  legitimate  vouchers  upon  the  treasury  are  passed  at 
once  through  the  books  and  from  the  auditor’s  hands  to  the 
boards  of  commissioners  for  final  cancellation  and  filing  away. 
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The  town  and  school  orders  are  found  only  in  comparatively  small 
amounts  such  as  the  law  allows  for  the  accommodation  of  tax- 
payers, and  bearing  evidence  by  the  statutory  writing  across  their 
face  that  they  were  so  received.  The  wholly  illegitimate  items- 
affording  evidence  of  loans  are  no  longer  found.  Tax  receipts,  the 
carrying  of  which  for  influential  citizens  was  considered  a part  of 
the  treasurer’s  religious  duty,  and  an  indispensable  condition  of 
re-election  are  numbered  among  past  relics.  The  treasury  which 
had  come  to  be  used  as  a bank  of  accommodation  or  of  personal  profit 
IS  now  in  a large  measure  what  it  purports  to  be, — a depository  of 
public  money  only,  and  vast  amounts  of  ready  cash,  heretofore  tied 
up  in  these  hazardous  securities,  are  now^  released  to  pay  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  county,  or  to  earn  interest  in  a legal  depository 
for  the  tax-payer’s  benefit. 

As  a partial  result  of  this  cleansing  process  the  orders  upon 
almost  every  treasury  of  the  State  are  now  at  par  value.  If  any 
are  now  at  a discount,  I have  not  encountered  them  of  late> 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  floating, 
debt  should  be  funded  at  a much  lower  rate  of  interest,  thus  saving 
not  only  in  interest,  but  also  in  the  prices  paid  by  the  county,  bills, 
for  purchases  having  been  based  upon  the  market  value  of  the 
orders  taken  for  them.  But  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
only  action  necessary  was  to  loose  the  funds  of  the  county  from  their 
thralldom  to  the  service  of  private  individuals.  To  the  credit  of 
the  officers  be  it  said  that  they  now  hail  their  emancipation  from 
this  ignominious  servitude.  They  are  realizing  something  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  trust,  and  feel  that  their  chief  strength  as  office-  j 
holders  before  the  people  is  in  the  inflexible  execution  of  the  laws,,  j 
and  in  their  absolute  impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  every  person  j 
dealing  with  them. 

3.  lu  regard  to  the  payment  of  unwarranted  claims, — a great  A 
diminution  in  the  number  of  them,  and  the  settlement  of  many 
disputed  points  of  law  heretofore  operating  almost  uniformly 
against  the  interests  of  tax-payers. 

The  most  common  of  these  claims  paid  “without  warrant  of 
law,”  with  the  investigation*of  which  this  office  is  charged,  are 
those  which  relate  to  salaries  based  upon  computations,  and  not 
fixed  by  law  in  specific  amounts.  The  orders  and  warrants  drawn 
for  services  were  often  in  small  and  irregular  amounts,  and  the 
order  itself,  the  stub,  and  the  register  failing  to  give  any  clue  tO' 
the  purpose  or  the  time  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  drawn,  the 
most  careful  grouping  was  often  unsuccessful  in  indicating  what 
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the  comity  had  paid  for  particular  classes  of  service.  The  act  of 
1879  (Chap.  13)  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  regard.  It  requires 
that  all  orders  and  warrants  drawn  in  payment  of  services  shall 
show  thereon  “ the  specific  time  for  which  such  services  were  ren- 
dered,” and  that  all  the  data  in  regard  to  each  shall  be  duly  re- 
corded. 

I have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  salary  laws  and  the  advantages 
taken  of  their  incompleteness.  These  advantages  are  so  numer- 
ous and  in  such  petty  amounts  often,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  them.  When  important,  officers  have  been  suspended  oii 
account  of  them.  In  some  cases  their  pay  has  been  ordered  stopped 
until  the  amounts  were  recovered.  In  other  cases,  when  the  facts 
have  become  known,  they  have  worked  against  the  re-election  of 
the  officer,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I am  convinced  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  As  these  vouchers  are  in  the  nature  of  claims 
to  be  computed  and  passed  upon  by  the  boards  of  commissioners, 
I have  in  addition  to  my  reports  to  the  Executive,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  those  boards  to  them,  asking  them  not  only  to  establish 
and  insist  upon  the  legal  rate  for  the  future,  but  to  obtain  indem- 
nity for  the  past.  But  as  the  commissioners  are  the  only  auditors 
of  their  own  claims  for  services,  and  are  with  but  few  exceptions 
passing  them  for  more  than  the  statutory  amounts,  it  is  not  to  be 
•expected  that  they  will  be  more  sensitive  as  to  the  exact  legality 
•of  amounts  claimed  by  others,  even  if  tfie  computations  are  made 
at  all  by  them. 

There  has  been  found  no  remedy  for  the  cure  of  claims  paid  “ with- 
out warrant  of  law  ” so  efiicacious  as  the  fear  of  certain  publicity. 

I.  hi  regard  to  official  bonds ^ — the  completion  of  the  files 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a great  reduction  in  irregu- 
larities of  execution,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  penalty 
imposed. 

On  my  first  examination  of  the  files  of  bonds  in  the  Secretary’s 
office  in  June,  1858,  but  fifty-seven  auditor’s  and  treasurer’s  bonds 
were  found  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  required  by  law  to  be  so 
deposited.  (Sec.  268,  page  164,  Gr.  S.)  By  a persistent  following 
up  of  delinquents  the  file  was  made  complete  and  has  been  so 
kept. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  bonds  finally  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  in  1878,  but  thirty-two  could  in  charity  be  called  legally 
and  technically  correct.  For  a catalogue  of  the  irregularities, 
some  of  them  totally  invalidating  the  bond,  reference  is  made  to 
my  first  annual  report,  page  seventeen.  Printed  forms  approved 
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by  the  attorney  general  have  been  prepared  for  auditor’s  and  treas-^ 
urer’s  bonds,  and  are  sent  to  all  newly  elected  officers,  and  while 
much  carelessness  yet  prevails  in  execution,  it  can  be  safely  stated 
that  the  irregularities  have  been  in  a large  measure  corrected,  and 
none  are  allowed  to  stand  that  will  invalidate  the  bond.  With  the 
amendment  asked  for  elsewhere,  these  defects  should  wholly  cease,. 

Twenty-two  counties  were  named  in  1878  in  which  the  penal 
sum  of  the  treasurer’s  bond  did  not  cover  the  amount  of  money  in 
his  hands,  in  some  cases  not  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  that 
amount.  The  greatest  of  these  defects  have  been  corrected,  aud 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners  is  persistently  called  to  them 
whenever  occurring. 

The  fact  has  also  transpired  that  bonds  of  the  treasurers  of 
some  of  the  state  institutions  had  not  been  executed,  or  not  re- 
newed when  the  new  terms  of  office  began,  and  that  in  regard  ta 
the  bonds  of  trustees  of  savings  banks  compliance  with  the  law 
was  gained  with  some  difficulty. 

5.  hi  regard  to  the  establishing  of  depositories  for  the  public 
funds  under  the  Act  of  1873, — a doubling  of  the  number  of  such 
depositories. 

The  facts  are  given  under  this  head  in  the  chapter  of  this  re- 
port on  “Interest  on  Deposits”  and  the  imperfections  of  the  law 
in  the  chapter  on  “Amendments  needed.”  It  is  sufficient  to  add 
that  the  amount  of  interest  collected  from  the  new  depositories  and 
covered  into  the  treasuries  from  this  small  source  only,  will  go  far 
toward  defraying  all  the  annual  expenses  of  this  office.  “Circ  alar- 
number  four”  on  this  subject  has  been  issued  during  the  past  year, 
and  forms  of  bonds  for  all  depositary  banks  have  been  carefully 
prepared  and  are  sent  to  the  boards  of  auditors  on  application. 

6.  By  means  of  susp)ensiou  from  office  and  other  discipline^ — a 
purification  of  the  service.  Reference  is  made  to  the  chapter 
“Suspension  of  Officers”  in  my  second  annual  report,  pp.  48-62. 
Only  one  such  suspension  has  occurred  since  those  there  reported, 

- -that  of  an  auditor  for  incom})etence  in  office.  The  salutary  ef- 
fect of  these  removals  has  reached  far  beyond  the  offenders  imme- 
diately concerned.  There  has  been  a general  toning  up  of  officials 
to  resist  the  inci})ient  encroachments  upon  the  treasury  wdiich 
are  the  sure  foundation  of  future  troubles.  Greater  care  is 
perceivable  that  tlie  boolcs  and  the  cash  on  liand  shall  be  so  kept 
as  at  once  to  ijidicate  errors  and  discrepancies  working  against  the 
integrity  of  tlie  funds.  The  supervision  has  also  acted  as  a re- 
straining influence  over  tlie  appetites  of  several  incumbents  other- 
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wise  efficient,  that  themselves  and  families  might  he  saved  from 
lasting  disgrace.  A constant  supervision  by  means  of  mail  and 
telegraph,  as  well  as  by  visitation,  has  held  such  officers  in  check 
until  they  could  be  honorably  retired.  Hardly  an  instance  of  se- 
rious trouble  has  occurred  that  has  not  originated  or  been  fostered 
by  an  appetite  for  liquors.  A vitiated  appetite  of  this  sort  is  a 
most  incongruous  element  in  trusteeship,  and  is  likely  to  become 
more  unmanageable  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  unlimited  means 
to  foster  it. 

7.  In  regard  to  hanks  and  savings  associations^ — an  untangling 
of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and  a direction  of  attention  to 
the  need  of  more  healthful  provisions  concerning  the  former.  It 
has  been  settled  that  money  is  a pre-requisite  to  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  State  as  a basis  for  the  banking  business,  and  that 
capital  must  not  only  be  provided  for  and  certified  to  on  paper, 
but  must  be  paid  in,  and  that  up  to  the  limit  provided  by  law.  As 
to  whatever  of  good  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection under  the  examiner  act,  reference  is  made  to  the  chapters 
on  “State  Banks”  and  “Savings  Associations”  in  this  and  former 
reports. 

8.  In  regard  to  a great  variety  of  points  too  numerous  for  spe- 
cial mention,  and  here  grouped  together.  A bare  reference  to 
what  the  act  is  accomplishing  in  these  directions  must  suffice.  It 
is  calling  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the  criminally  un- 
safe condition  of  the  records  of  very  many  counties,  and  the  mis- 
taken and  false  economy  which  neglects  suitable  protection  for 
them.  It  has  brought  to  a check  the  unpardonable  haste  in  the 
destruction  of  orders  upon  which  as  original  documents  so  much 
in  the  way  of  evidence  might  depend.  It  has  insisted  that  the 
records  of  the  boards  of  commissioners  should  be  properly  written 
up  and  attested  according  to  law.  (It  has  not  been  uncommon  to 
find  these  much  neglected,  and  in  two  counties  the  proceedings 
had  not  been  transcribed  for  a period  of  over  two  years.)  It  has 
examined  the  tax  judgment  books  to  ascertain  if  any  officers’  or 
other  persons’  delinquent  taxes  had  been  omitted  therefrom ; — many 
old  and  heavily  cumbered  lists  of  personal  property  taxes  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  put  in  the  way  of  settlement  or  legal 
cancellation;  accounts  with  the  duplicate  lists  have  been  opened 
and  kept,  affording  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the  assets  of  the 
county;  affidavits  are  insisted  on  as  an  essential  to  legal  applica- 
tions for  the  abatement  of  taxes.  The  sworn  statement  in  detail 
of  fees  called  for  by  Sec.  265,  page  164,  G.  S.  are  more  frequently 
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made.  Young  counties  liave  been  guarded  against  the  persuasive 
arguments  of  interested  parties  by  means  of  which  excessive  ex- 
penses for  blank  books  and  other  requisites  are  made  to  burden 
the  taxpayers.  Payments  of  the  private  notes  of  treasurers  and 
their  friends  out  of  the  public  funds  have  been  exposed.  Con- 
structive fees  for  various  services  have  met  no  favor.  Advances 
out  of  the  treasury  on  unaudited  claims,  thus  precluding  the  right 
of  appeal  provided  by  law,  have  been  prohibited. 

Each  of  the  above  points  might  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  and 
elaborated  in  detail,  with  examples  innumerable,  but  I content 
myself  with  a reference  of  any  and  all  persons  interested  to  the 
file  of  special  reports  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  execu- 
tive office,  to  the  consecutive  reports  recorded  in  this  office,  as  well 
as  to  its  files  of  notes  of  detailed  work,  its  opinions  secured  from 
the  State  law  department,  and  its  regular  and  uninterrupted  cor- 
respondence on  every  shade  of  business  coming  under  its  super- 
vision. 

These  are  matters  of  history,  not  of  controversy,  and  place  the 
knowledge  of  the  worth  of  the  office  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
desiring  to  form  any  candid  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
HENRY  M.  KNOX, 
Public  Examiner. 
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appendix  a. 

Showing  the  condition  of  Banks  organized  under  the  General  Bank- 
ing Laws  of  Minnesota,  before  the  commencement  of  business 
on  the  several  days  noted. 


I. 

BANK  OF  SAINT  CLOUD,  ST.  CLOUD. 

James  A.  Bell,  President.  Joseph  G.  Smith,  Cashier. 


Examined  March  19,  1880. 


resources.  I 

EIABILITIBS. 

Loans  and  discounts m i 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Undivided  profits. .•'•{A’-  aa 

re,msUor'i!!A“‘  . 71,619 

Duefro^  other  banks 16,220  87 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  ^ ^ 

Fx^Jmfaccoiint'  1 ,042  50 

Ciiecks  and  other  cash  items. . . 1,028  13 

rkr»  0,004  Ol  | 

Total $109,425  43  I 

I Total $109,425  43 

II. 


CITIZENS  BANK,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

N.  F.  Griswold,  President.  Geo.  B.  Shepherd,  Cashier. 

Examined  April  9,  1880. 

RESOURCES.  1 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  and  discounts S 

Overdrafts Vi 

Capital  Stock  paid  in m 

Undivided  profits 2,686  19 

Due  from  other  banks 7,661  03 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,^43  w 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  l,9G4  04 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 30<  oO 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. . . 3,391  13 

Cash  on  hand 6,953  69 

Due  to  depositors 

Special  deposits. 4,876  6i 

Due  to  other  banks l ^ 

Cash  over ^ 

Total $105,940  10 

j Total «^05,940  10 
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III. 

KANDIYOHI  COUNTY  BANK,  WILLMAB 
JOHK  M.  Spicek,  President.  Reinebt  Suhde,  Cashier. 
Examined  September  29,  1880. 


RESOURCES. 

LIABILITIES. 



Capital  stock  paid  in S50  ooo  oo 

Due  from  other  banks. . ! ! ! ! .' .'  i gan  24 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  ’ 

_ fixtures 7foor>T 

Surplus  fund ^ ^ 

Other  undivided  profits ' 1942^ 

Due  to  depositors. ;*  2S  u 

recount  and  taxes  paid  2834  21 

Bills  payable 

IV. 

THE  CAPITAL  BANK,  SAINT  PAUL. 

Lathkop  E.  Reed,  President.  William  D.  Kibk,  Cashier. 


Examined  November  1,  1880. 
{Commenced  business  October  4,  1880.) 


— ’ ’’ 

RESOURCES. 

liabilities. 

tedrata.'!!!':!™*" *"?S  ? 

paid  in Siooooooo 

Stocks  and  bon ds ... . « ’£7^  ^0 

Due  from  other  banks ! ' * ’ ' 20  969  76 

Expense  § 

Cash  short 

Tjndivided  profits SS 

Due  to  other  hanks g’ggj  g 

V. 

THE  DOVER  BANK,  DOVER. 

Ciiables  Gerkish,  President,  E.  D.  Dtab,  Cashier. 

y erified  Statement  November  I,  1880. 

RESOUKCES.  1 

« 30.083  » | 

Due  from  Other  banks ‘ ' 1 4^6  I8 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  ’ 

fixtures 9 nor  oa 

and  taxes  paid  ’i82  44 

c!is“h  • • 3.8W  g 

Total  'Z  ZZ  r~. 

1 liabilities, 

Shmd. * 

Other  undivided  profits. . . . ! ! ! ‘ 9I4  S 

Due  to  depositors 17  362  79 

Due  to  other  hanks. .... . . . V ! .*  ] ^ 

$ 60,401  3K 
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VI. 

AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  BANK,  DULUTH. 


H.  M.  Peyton,  President.  A.  R.  Macfarlane,  Cashier. 

Verified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 

1 resources. 

LIABILITIES. 

i Loans  and  discounts $ 

? Overdrafts H 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ 25,000  W 

Undivided  profits o,l47  22 

[ Due  from  other  banks 13, SCO  9.j 

i Furniture  and  fixtures } ,909  85 

'i  Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  1,338  35 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. . . 2,716  95 

ii  Cash  on  hand 19, ..63  js 

Due  to  depositors ok 

Due  to  other  banks., ^ 

Notes  and  bills  re-discounted. . 20,000  W 

Cash  over 2 /u 

Total « 226,633  01 

Xntnl  $ 226,633  01 

VII. 

BANK  OE  FARMINGTON,  FARMINGTON. 
Daniel  Underwood,  President.  C.  M.  Dittman,  Cashier. 


Verified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 

1 

RESOURCES.  1 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  and  discounts S 14,189  52 

Overdrafts 7 S 

Due  from  other  banks 7,887  3b 

Banking  house,  furniture  and 

fixtur^^^  <,ooo 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  748  74 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. . . 1,5^  97 

Dash  on  hand  4,896  00 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ ^ 

Surplus  fund - 3,^  w 

Other  undivided  profits 2,521  8J 

Due  to  depositors 5b,i9i  ^ 

Due  to  other  banks 2, Ml  22 

Notes  and  bills  re -discounted. . 8,70j  65 

Total ^ 97,370  48 

Total ^ 97,370  48 

1 

VIII. 

FARMERS’  AND  TRADERS’  BANK,  HASTINGS. 


Byron  C.  Howes,  President.  (i.  W.  Howes,  Acting  Cashier. 

Verified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 

RESOURCES.  ! 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  and  discounts § 85,647  51 

Overdrafts o? 

Due  from  other  banks 27,561  94 

Banking  house,  furniture  and 

fixtures 3,0W  W 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  964  % 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. . . 7o 

Cash  on  hand 16,042  40 

Capital  stock  paid  in ® 25,000  00 

Undivided  profits cI’IIq  5? 

Due  to  depositors 65,549  ii 

Total S 92,296  06 

1 Total $-92,296  06 
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IX. 


LAKE  CITY  BANK,  LAKE  CITY. 


Samuei,  Doughty,  President.  C,  A.  Hubkard,  C-u-hier. 

Verified  Statement  November  i,  1880. 

RESOURCES. 

LIABILITIES. 

« 

T ^ § 50,000  0» 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  ’ 

fixtures 1-7  'Tro  1-y 

Undivided  profits TXu  ^ 

Due  to  depositors 104  989  ^ 

Due  to  other  banks ! ” g 

Other  real  0statft  i^ioo  on 

<^ash  over ;;;  oe 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  i ,670  05 
Checks  and  other  cash  items. ..  i ,544  17 

Due  from  treasurer  U.  S l ooo  00 

Cash  on  hand ;; 

•t'otcll  1 o/\  4 0 I 

i 

i 

j 

X. 

MEEKER  COUNTY  BANK.  LITCHFIELD. 
Andrew  Nelson,  President.  H.  B.  Gates,  Cashier. 


Verified  Statement  November  7,  1880. 

RESOURCES. 

j liabilities. 

Loans  and  discounts.  « 

Overdrafts 

47,866  78 
1,787  24 
22,335  13 

7,699  51 
653  90 
1,062  14 
760  30 
17,128  36 

Capital  .stock paid  in.. 

Due  from  other  banks 
Banking  house,  furniture  and 
fixtures 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid 
Checks  and  other  cash  items 
Due  from  treasurer  U.  S. . . . 
Cash  on  hand 

Undivided  profits 

Due  to  depositors. . . .’ 

1 

1,616  71 

Total 

99,293  36 

Total 

99,293  96 

XL 

CITY  BANK,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

J.  W.  Pence,  President.  T,  J.  Buxton,  Cashier. 
Verified  Statement  November  7,  1880. 


UKSOUKCKS. 


Ixians  and  discounts.,  « 

Overdrafts 

Due  from  other  banks 

Furniture  and  lixtures. 

Rea]  estate 

Expense  account  and  taxeTpaid 
(-hecks  and  other  cash  items. 

Revenue  stamps 

Cash  on  hand 


475,335  44 
21,734  15 
62,593  23 
3,375  00 
3,419  50 
12,762  43 
11,308  92 
543  41 
46,050  17 


$ 627,122  25 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  sl  ock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund 

Other  undivided  profits'.’.’.’.’.”* 

Dividends  unpaid 

Due  to  depositors ‘ ' 

Due  to  other  banks. . . 

Cash  over 


$ 200,400 
7,112 
19.721 
1,026 
396,659 
2,196  67 
7 42 


Total 


$ 627,122  26 


'I'otal 
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XII. 

SECURITY  BAXK,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

T.  A.  Harrison,  President.  J.  Dean,  Cashier, 


Verified  Statement  November  1.  1880. 


RESOURCES.  1 

liabilities. 

Loans  and  discounts $ 2,102,306  62 

Overdrafts  14,239  07 

u s.  4 ^ ceiit.  Bonds  at  par. . 22,200  00 

Other  stocks  and  Bonds 

Due  from  other  Banks 101,712  49 

Banking  house,  furniture  and 

fixtures 55,580  66 

Expense  account  and  taxes 

....  b,bob  Ol 

Checks  and  other  cash  items.  16,175  45 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ 1,000,^  00 

Undivided  profits — 88 

Dividends  unpaid 33  ^ 

Due  to  depositors 1,039,382  98 

Due  to  other  banks 88,^31  ^ 

Notes  and  Bills  re-discounted.  243,245  32 

Cash  over 44  00 

Total ^ 2,428,317  67 

Total S 2,428,317  67 

XIII, 

CITIZENS  BANK,  NORTHFIELD. 

S.  P.  Stewart,  President.  A.  W.  Norton,  Ass’t  Cashier. 

Verified  Statement,  Nov.  1,  1880. 

RESOURCES. 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  and  discounts <1  107,593  99 

Overdrafts IdOf  88 

Due  from  other  Banks 5,431  47 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2,537  79 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  1 ,066  87 

Checks  and  other  cash  items  ...  973  68 

Cash  on  hand 8,688  57 

Total « 127,397  25 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ 50,000  00 

Surplus  fund ROW  00 

Other  undivided  profits 9,43.  84 

Due  to  depositors H 

Due  to  other  Banks 885  ^ 

Notes  and  Bills  rediscounted . . . 16,600  00 

Total S 127,397  25 

XIV. 

GERMAN  AMERICAN  BANK,  ST.  PAUL. 
Ferdinand  Willius,  President.  Gustav  Wiluius,  Cashier. 

Verified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 

RESOURCES. 

1 LIABILITIES. 

Loans  and  discounts $ 831,203  04 

Overdrafts 14,850  26 

Stocks  and  Bonds 37,395  96 

Due  from  other  banks 178,187  46 

Banking  house  furniture  and  ) 

fixtures \ 46,286  92 

Other  real  estate ) 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  4,512  19 

Premiums  paid 552  19 

Checks  and  other  cash  items  1 Q2g  59 

Cash  on  hand ) ’ 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ 300,000  00 

Surplus  fund 22 

Other  undivided  profits 20,138  58 

Due  to  depositors 849,569  ^ 

Due  to  other  Banks ^2,088  13 

Bills  payable 1,220  46 

Total $1,218,016  61 

Total $1,218,016  61 
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XV. 

WASECA  COUNTY  BANK,  WASECA. 

George  W.  Newell,  President.  F.  A.  Newell,  Cashier. 
Verified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 


RESOURCES. 

liabilities. 

* 

pr^P/.^^.^stock  paid  in $ 25,000  00 

Due  from  other  banks 4 qsi  m 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  * 

iixtur0S-_. 

Undivided  profits 4 3V0  ^ 

Due  to  depositors * ' ‘ * 4g’62«  7? 

MIS  l«yable . . tS  M 

Expense  account  and  taxes  paid  2, *995  96 

Cash  on  hand g’i85  44 

X.Oli^il  ...  00 

$ 82,947  61 

AVI. 

MERCHANTS  BANK,  WINONA. 

Makk  Willson,  President.  , Cashier. 

Verified  Statement  November  I,  1880, 


BESOUKCES. 

Loans  and  discounts g rt  ok\  ok 

Overdrafts iS  S 

Due  from  other  banks is  566  93 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  ’ 

fixtures g 50q  qq 

Exiiense  account  and  taxes  paid  1*564  54 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. ..  ’ 59  S7 

Cash  on  hand 1,1 719  3.1 

$ 108,807  93 


liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $ 30,000 

Other  undivided  profits 2*697 

Due  to  depositors 70*516 

Due  to  other  banks ’594  4^ 

$ 108,807  95 


XVII. 

BANK  OF  ZUMBROTA,  ZUMBROTA. 


J.  C.  Pierce,  President.  E.  V.  Canfield,  Cashier. 
Verified  Statement  November  8,  1880. 


RESOURCES. 

LIABILITIES. 

Ove?drS.“.‘“ ® IfoIS 

P^'^  ® 32,500  00 

Dii0  from  otli0r  ii^o/4o 

burplus  fund 3,166  56 

Banking  house,  furniture  and  * 

fixtures..  6 711  5‘' 

Other  undivided  profits. 1 9o<>  68 

Due  to  depositors 39*338  65 

Expense  account  anil  taxes  paid  *618  35 

Checks  and  other  cash  items...  2,909  62 

Ocisii  on  imnd y 6is  06 

$ 76,399  25 

I 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Condition  of  the  Savings  Associations  of  Minnesota,  organized 
under  the  several  General  ami  Special  Laws  of  the  State,  before 
the  commencement  of  business  on  the  dates  severally  noted. 


I. 


BOODHUE  COUNTY  SAVINOS  BANE,  RED  WING. 

E.  W.  Bkooks.  President..  A.  J.  Meacham,  Treasurer. 

Fjxammed  November  11.  1880. 


KESOTTROES. 

' UIABIIUTIES. 

Louiis  .secured  by  iiioi  tgage S 31,983  21 

Loans  oil  iiersonal  and  collater- 
al security 3,118  oo 

' Undivided  profits .8  1,537  72 

Due  savings  depositors .33,930  8I 

Certificates  of  deposit 9,. 360  05 

Total  investments .S  35,lui  2i 

Furniture  and  lixtures 800  00  i 

Expense  account 240  02 

Cash  in  Ooodluie  County  Bank.  8,084  33  j 

Total . .s  44  8.34  .58 

Total  .8  44,834  58  j 

Number  of  open  savings  accounts 383 

Average  amount  due  savings  depositors 8 88  .30 

I ntere.sj^ accrued  on  investments  and  not  yet  credited,  about 3,200  oo 

LI. 

FARMER^'  AND  MECHANICS'  SAVINGS  BANK,  AllNNEAPOLIS. 
Wtnthkop  Young,  [’resident.  E.  H.  AIoui.ton,  Treasurer. 

Verijitd  Statement  November  1,  1880. 

RESOURCES. 

UTABIUITIKS. 

I.oans  secured  by  mortgage — S 181,431  04 
Loans  secured  by  stock.s  and 

bonds 02,805  44 

l.oans  on  personal  and  collater- 
al secnritv 28,270  38 

Total  investments $ 272,566  86 

Furniture  and  tixtures 1.244  16 

Real  estate 760  00 

Expense  and  tax  account 4,182  40 

Profit  and  loss 1,229  82 

Due  from  other  banks .36,556  82 

Ca.sh  on  hand 15,38110 

Undivided  profits $ 217  41 

Due  savings  depositors 331,703  90 

1 

1 

Total 8 331,921  31 

1 Total .8.3.31,92131 

Number  of  open  savings  accounts 1,343 

Average  amount  due  savings  depositors s 247  15 

Interest  accrued  on  investments,  and  not  yet  credited 9,116  63 

39 
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HENNEPIN  COUNTY  SAVINUS  BANK,  MlNN^^Js^ULJ^  - > 

■"  _*  ■'<* 

E.  S.  Jones,  President,  J.  E.  Bell,  Treasurer.  ^ 


Verified  Statement,  November  1,  1880. 


■i 


RESOIIKCES. 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage ft  1.31.224  62 

Loans  on  personal  and  collat- 
eral security 345,211  71  | 

Total  investments 476,456  33 

Overdrafts 5,083  32 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2,772  92 

Capital  stock  paid  in ft  59,800  oo 

Surplus  fund 14,000  00 

Other  undivided  profits 6,879  83 

Due  savings  depositors 261,302  11 

Deposits  subject  to  check 112,537  48 

Certificates  of  deposit 43,506  68 

Special  deposits 24,ooo  (Ki 

Real  estate 11,749  03 

Expense  and  tax  account 2,031  01 

Bond  account 4,265  25 

Revenue  stamps 188  12 

Due  from  other  banks 35,332  27 

Cash  on  hand .30,252  .52 

Certified  checks 287  03 

Part  payment  bills  receivable. . 20,085  83 

Due  to  other  banks 11181 

Notes  and  bills  re-discounted  . . 25,620  00 

I'Otal .ft568,1.30  77  i 

'Potal  .ft.5fi«  1.30  77 

Number  of  open  savings  accounts 1,471 


IV. 


STILLWATER  SAVINGS  BANK,  STILLWATER. 

i i 

Isaac  Stapi.es,  President.  H.  W.  Cannon.  Treasurer. 

f' 

V erified  Statement  November  I,  1880.  < 


RESOURCES. 

j liakilttip:s. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage ft 

T.oans  on  personal  and  collater- 
al se8urity 

Total  investments ft 

Interest  paid 

5,280  25 

1,787  53 

7,067  78 
64  62 

1 Due  savings  depositors 

I 

..ft  23,679  45 

Cash  on  hand 

16,547  05 

Total ft 

23,679  45 

Total 

...ft  2.3.679  45 

Number  open  savings  accounts ^ 

Average  amount  due  savings  depositors I 9 103  40 

Interest  accrued  on  investments  and  not  yet  credited \ 64  62 
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V. 

ST.  CROIX  VALLEY  SAVINOS  BANK,  STILLWATER. 
Loi  IS  Hospes,  President.  F.  A.  Seymour.  Treasurer. 


Certified  Statement  November  1,  1880. 


resources.  I 

i LIABILITIES. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage 

Loans  on  personal  and  collater- 
al security 

4,978  10  1 

100  00  j 

Due  savings  depositors 

. .$  28,092  31 

j 

Total  investments $ 

Due  from  other  banks 

5,078  10 
23,014  21  ' 

1 

Total 

28,092  31  i 

Total 

..$  28,092.31 

Number  open  savings  accounts 483 

Average  amount  due  savings  depositoi-s $ 58  16 


VI. 

THE  SAVTNCtS  bank  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


.John  S.  Prince,  President.  H.  Sahloaard,  Treasurer. 


Verified  Statement  Noremher  1,  1880. 


RESOURCES. 

i LIABILITIES. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage .S  38,104  .57 

l.,oans  secured  bv  stocks  and 

bonds 1.3..500  00 

Loans  on  personal  and  collateral 

security 60..359  .35 

Total  inve.sl  meats 111,963  92 

Overdrafts 1,040  98 

Furniture  and  lixtures 2,.375  00 

Real  estate 10,139  19  | 

Capital  stock  paid  in -S  25,550  Oo 

Surplus  fund 3,000  00 

Other  undivided  profits 6,232  10 

' Due  savings  depositors 91,134  18 

! Deposits  subject  to  check 26.034  9i 

: Certificates  of  deposit f,.n7  oo 

i Due  to  other  banks 400  62 

! Unpaid  dividends .500  00 

: Sundry  accounts 140  70 

Cash  over 04 

Fxpense  and  tax  account 1,4.52  7.3 

rountv  and  other  bonds 6,819  66 

Stamps  and  sundry  accounts. . . 228  08 

Due  from  other  banks .3,827  69 

Cash  on  liand 21,262  .30  , 

Total .8  1.59,109  .55  l 

i 

! Total $ 159,109  55 

Number  open  savings  accounts 612 

Average  amount  due  savings  depositors JS!  149  oo 

interest  accrued  on  investments  and  not  credited,  about 2,500  00 
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RECEIPTS. 


APPENDIX  D.-ABSTRACT  OF  VERIFIED 

SU0\V1N(4  RECKIl'TH  AND  DISIU'KSKM  K.N'TS  KV  COUNTIKH  FROM 


t 

1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

State  Seiiooi 

10 

11 

Iti  j 

13 

It 

N vw.'v 

Tax  of  1879 

I'axes  of 

Penalty  :md 

Sides  of  I’nl)- 

Private  Ho- 

County  rev- 

api)ortion- 

Fines, 

Licenses  and 
Kstrays. 

State*  Seliooi 

Interest  on  | 

Miseelia- 

Miscellaneous  Kxi»lained.  i 

hiuui  iVt.  1. 

prii'r  to 
.lone  1.  i 

liter  .Iiine  1. 

I’rior  Years. 

Interesl. 

lie  Lands 
and  Interest. 

demplions. 

enne  for 
fees,  etc. 

nient,  0<'t. 
and  i\l:ireii. 

Text  Hooks. 

Bank  De- 
posits. j 

neoMS. 

! 

Casli  over. 

\ v.rs-u 

No  sUU0ll''l 

roooivevi.  i 

’ ’ ’ st'.oio  79 

',87,i7()’.5.5' 

'’'.Sr,.3,5.5'32' 

’s’l’i’issso’ 

.Sooi'47 

,$88 '93 

"".lYiio’iY 

fii’oi' 

iis’io’ 

$-i()i  80  ’ 

i’oor  Fniui j 

• jV'  

2.21.5  68) 

1.5..527  73 

•2,2;i9  07  . 

2.9SS  S2 

1,311  41 

1.128  90 

810  03 

38  00 

812  39 

695  00 

92  45 

t 4 • 1 

IMS  :s 

r,i;u’2i' 

2 40 
3,.50I  89 

•J  ().) 
1.01*7  80 

280  OS 

209  .59 

220  ■(’)(’)' 

imhs 

3:1.5  00 

20 i 'os' 

’ 89 '30' 



29 

1 '"t'rtii 
' I'r.'w  n \4 

.■s;!  ;i4 

2.227  ;W 

O'H!  29 
19.075  07 

216  69 
.538  11 

2,.5,54'49’ 

9,744 ’43' 

18  .59 
19,4.31  78 

,5;’i;'i’;’i7’ 

2-17  47 
9,120  28 

.547  00 
.528  75 

990  42 

;i4o’.'i,5’ 

io.i.50  00 

County  l)onds  sold 

12..571  M 

37.918  99 

3,351  17 

1.317  16 

4..551  00 

1,419  70 

204  50 

3,834  45 

86.1  5o 

134  ;!0 

,357  65 

1 ..570  .5;i 

.504  09 

1,251  09 

170  19 

760  00 

i27'80' 

i.5o  00 

17.618)  55 

11,805  02 

22,07,3  20 

9,481  86 

2,277  89 

,3,503  31 

25.3  07 

1,001  77 

4,725  30 

748  77 

U 

76 

4.567  4,5 

108  19 
l.OOO  08 

438  4.8 
I,2!K)  24 

121  93 
444  .59 

2,4*)' 87' 

1,017  )>0 

si’it)' 

'l’,2.55’i7’ 

iii’oi)’ 

229 ’97’ 

id'id' 

iUn;ii)i)orlioned  Hinds 

1.861  86 

.5,249  8!l 

3,323  :i8 

800  12 

58  95 

2,402  70 

206  00 

a’ih’os' 

30  di)' 

Seed  grain  loan 

:4 1 ;.4v 

18,775  18 

2,467  74 

3.638  44 

1,448  17 

19,540  51 

1,0,37  91 

825  99 

508  35 

i 6.3  50 

1,810  ,58 

2,500  00 

line,  in  No.  4) 

2,428  (iO 

063  96 

2S2  .55 

1,027  IS 

120  00 

i'il’ds' 

226  97 

764  87 

274  19 

46  57 

3,<993  41 

315  40 

6i);i  00 

Ranisi*y  Co.,  .$319,11  : I’oor  l and.  .8H0.00 

.3.744  66 

14,260  72 

4,821  08 

8,6,50  18 

.531  67 

495  05 

7,010  52 

576  52 

,327' i.V 

1,414  30 

.3.59' ii’ 

17.471  47 

44.888  59 

6,985  88 

5,127  85 

2,059  41 

8,440  85 

,3,289  75 

480  91 

4,799  81 

334  00 

495  18 

292  95 

1 484  82 

Sales  at  Poor  larni.  .■s4;3(>.:iO  : error  not  vet  traei’d. 

519  00 

1 

$9.47  ; error  cliarged  to  ex-Treas.,  $39.0.3 

14.092  39 

29..518  98 

2,520  68 

4,375  00 

1,422  72 

10,584  59 

1,982  26 

120  70 

2,604  72 

327  91 

! 149  83 

74  84 

Poor  Fund 

A E^;b.iu!r.,4' 

;14.403  ;u 

13.841  .84 

5..504  55 

2,<J00  3(i 

12,884  97 

13,207  08 

140  00 

5,879  28 

225  85 

835  94 

12.311  97 

12.(>73  Hi 

2.978  09 

!),835  95 

300  84 

12,473  85 

233  23 

2. ‘269  22 

: '"r.dod'dY 

io  do 

Poor  Fund ■, 

1 di’i'si’ 

72.054  84 

.3,012  09 

15..5oU  41 

18,294  46 

574  50 

6,3!)7  28 

47  00 

770  91 

105  02 

3.31  no 

Undistrilmted  tax 

.V'  1 

52,68il  14 

20.339  36 

5,545  87 

4,202  03 

0,022  87 

10,4.55  07 

015  25 

11,077  10 

145  00 

Seed  grain 

rr-iiiT  4 

2.208  29 

1.101  23 

1.02.5  23 

128  0.3 

4.9S0  .58 

1.59  2.3 

597  36 

274  08 

121.3.3’ 

! 478  49 

2"  Hennepin 

119.917  .'ft. 

51.973  72 

I«.155  22 

9,100  74 

49,094  75 

2,919  09 

14,886  51 

1,709  33 

510  .52 

2,i00  .50 

j 2,36:>  ) 3 

SuriiUis  fund  from  tax  sales 

77 

5„327  34 

^ S‘^> 

1,730  14 

8,022,48 

4,00l  96 

371  !)4 

6,307  82 

37 1 ,50 

1.277  29 

42  07 

Winona  Co.  joint  seliooi  distriet 

5,697  89  : 

9.288  29 

792  ,55 

1,979  74 

7.54  0.5 

1,255  05 

6 41 

92  88 

1,.505  70 

5 00 

318  05 

175  00 

4 00 

Kx|iense  conveying  st:ite  text  Ixioks 

1,246  23 

61  63 

181  70 

,52  .31 

1 47 

224’ 85 ’ 

1 

3.17.5  08 

18.078  14 

3.6!*9  06 

1,7  7 V OY 

.S5.5  03 

3,378  .50 

1,674  07 

25  ,50 

r,;’s35'4i’ 

is.Yii 

603  08 

5,204  42 

line,  in  No.  2) 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 

9 21 

135  34 

Bs’is' 

12  71 

State  seeil  grain 

7,485  58 

23,485  40 

6,021  41 

9,978  29 

2,4.39  41 

8.555  09 

2,970  58 

105  00 

3, .501  01 

,391  9(V 

d’.dis’di' 

215  00 

92  73 

190  27 

1 70 

685  00 

it! ’5;! 

33  Lao  qui  Parie  i4i. . 

1.491  08 

2.8;i4  .54 

5,964  35 

894  20 

403  01 

3,58  io 

3 00 

4.5Y21' 

,3’ id 

960  30 

l,0ti3  32 

166  28 

562  3!) 

2!I9  01 

40  99 

647  00 

9 30 

35  Le  Sueur  v7 ' 

• 10,863  CO 

29..5ti5  46 

3,312  08 

429  29 

039  29 

5,979  <90 

2,, 534  83 

185  28 

1,780  80 

.3R  79 

1 i.5,odo  00 

Loan  iiy  Co.  Com.,  $10,000  ; Co.  Iionds  .sold,  .$5,Ood 

36  Lincoln  (4i 

533  79 

1.9ti4  28 

272  43  1 

661  6G  ! 

129  95 

214  80 

421  63 

2.39  80 

State  seliooi  aiiinirtionment,  Get.  1880 

37  Lvou  (6) 

5,940  60 

12.565  42 

6,471  14  ! 

2,381  94  : 

1,177  89 

'I'.i'jii'is' 

line,  ill 

1,497  !)0 

oii'so’ 

ili’oo 

id’4,5' 

,300  24 

Sundry  ero.ss-enlries 

38  McLeod 

9.830  97 

31.6;U  09 

7.039  41  ■ 

9,262  72  : 

1,901  37 

10,294  80 

1,136  .39 

iw’o!) 

4,119  90 

676  58 

034  07 

915  09 

County  seed  grain 

39  Marshall 

619  12 

line,  in  No.  2) 

(Inc.  in  No.  2)  (Inc.  in  No.  2) 

3,904  U5 

150  00 

20  04 

4<jMarrji 

V.i57M 

21.839  08 

6,334  44  ' 

3,148  £(> 

2,000  37 

2,848.78 

2,i:'!6<9.5' 

3,000  7;’j 

’l’,92(’i'84' 

90  00 

Seed  grain  

41  Meeker 

15..SS5  36 

27,477  45  , 

6,385  16 

3, .340  .56 

1,.5.32  <10 

8,838  10 

8,6.S9  <94- 

1,077  30 

4,424  04 

245  00 

f.i'iiy 

i63’3,5’ 

do  23’ 

42  Mille  Lacs 

1.746  17  ; 

915  87  1 

5.444  21 

1,193  63 

098  05 

4 41 

008  2fi 

5 00 

19  49 

144  05 

Ex-Tr(*as.  S.  L.  Staples.  $103.87  ; Poor  Fund,  etc. 

1 

.$24  ; Stale  void  lax  sale,  $10.18 

43  M"rrisou 

5.013  35  : 

13,938  63 

2.101  00  1 

4,171  66 

1,090  48 
2 224  14 

3,474  83 
10,4.>4  17 

101  30 

4ig‘4y’ 

1,225  99 

208  35 
260  00 

■,••.•••^2' 

81  07 

45  Murray  . 45 

46  N:'''>ilet  i5j 

2!i28  57  ; 
23.782  11  : 

63.9.58  80 
9.350  80 
39,848  78 

891  38  I 
line,  in  No. 4)| 

918  ,56 
6,848  91 

440  78 

318  37 

123  88 

’555  04 

106  .50 



1,083  00 

8,007  25 

464  15 

905  83 

4,304  11 

230  00 

:5.5'3.3' 

dio  90 

Wlieat  soil!  at  i’oor  Farm 



47  Nobles... 

7.3185  98  ! 

18.5.33  48 

4,871  48  ! 

4,794  42  1 

1,840  91 

1,013  04 

2,788  33 

40  57 

1,184  23 

85  00 

48  Olmsted 

29,898  76  : 

103,917  01  ; 

11,396  73  1 

1,844  87 

1,930  -lO 

<9,4.18  71 

<9,664  08 

838  HO 

9,002  98 

687  80 

liio’os 

iiij’di’ 

49  Otter  Tail 

19,574  12  1 

43.204  20  j 

4,;J80  19  ; 

7,096  30 

3,25l  48 

18,374  97 

1,210  <98 

1.55  .58 

4,252  02 

830  00 

1,097  96 

d’.iii’id’ 

Comity  bonds  solii,  .$5,<J39.C7  ; seed  grain,  $144.42  ; 

i*()or  Kuiul  $10 

3 678  87  1 

80"  95  ' 

1 914  40 

420  93 

121  28 

279  11 

26  00 

2.54  47 

1,128  75 

r•^  Pir>p^nr»f» 

‘ 926  57 
14,578  95 
19,885  42 

97  91  i 

1 1,370  .57 

2,211  93 

1 2 91 

1.54  <90 
540  19 

5 00 
1,310  63 

()0 

Pi.]V 

2.870  24 
10,1.33  29 

669  36 
3,915  40 

j 404  27 

2,145  95 

20,187  16 
4,018  97 

30  00 

728  51 

73  Pope 

2,230  7<9 

285  58 

1,7:10  31 

.505  78 

120  00 

7,025  77 

County  Belief  Fund 

.54  Puim~-  y 

99.260  12 

335,692  ;»3 

21.145  82 

34.788  .58 

8,019  57 

23,031  87 

4,345  80 

7. ,501  35 

' 2,;’i'9.5’6o 

11,3  00 

2,088  75 

10.000  00 

Fort  Snelling  Bridge  Fund 

55  Kedv.  ' HKl 

8.030  00 

22.225  48 

7,94.5  To 

1 2,604  07 

1,088  93 

i.oii'si' 

2,9:52  70 

87  25 

1,005  20 

35  00 

.313  17 

189  7.3 

2 05 

I).  I).  Merrill,  text  books 

1 

•v:  Renville  ,4,1 

12,075  23  i 

21.940  27 

2,783  65 

9,227  48 

1,598  08 

14,<973  25 

182  08 

20  00 

2,979  78 

886  64 

742  51 

119  71 

15,100  00 

Counly  lionds  sold 

57  Rji-e 

26,4.50  38 

91,238  23 

17,1.37  15 

350  33 

1,983  18 

6,517  83 

<9,020  35 

325  00 

9,001  !)9 

281  27 

! 02  45 

I’oor  Fund 

t 

59  S <,It  s”.'.’.!’.!’.!!'.! 

9,3<;2  38 
16.993  91 

3,9.59  ;i3  ; 17,737  93 

(Tnc  in  No.  l)9lnc.  in  No.4i 

1,903  83 
4.084  44 
1 2,092  80 

1,240  <90 
(Inc.  in  No.  4) 
1,083  75 

2,717  26 
629  66 

1,087  34 
149  74 

31  00 

999  10 

112  00 
175  10 

i<9  67 

08  00 

60  Sa<  rbume 

6,127  14 

7,849  19 

1,226  33 

1,903  43 

519  71 

87  00 

i,;i‘20  77 

10  00 

fiountv  bonds  sold 

C:  Sibley 

10,070  91 

8,722  86 

: 33,663  04 

7,897  00 

1,578  25 

<9,718  72 

3,498  20 

2,070  52 

3,7<J0  74 

304  15 

260  .50 

1,010  00 

C2  Stearii' 

25.8.55  50 

67.117  89 

8.321  26 

12,149  98 

4, .353  72 

11,628  90 

3,574  08 

.502  00 

7,105  97 

1,915  00 

1,904  29 

1 824’o(’;’ 

tS  Steele 

17..554  89 

45,440  58 

, 8,22!»  0.8 

4,8.58  47 

1,800  85 

6,047  37 

5,357  07 

391  30 

4,0.59  90 

770  00 

160  42 

;i8(i  74 

99'dd’ 

Hep.  to  Hoa  1 and  Ilridge  Fund 

64  .S:e5'ea>  3; 

2,617  95 

15,183  80 

1 1,219  69 

5,.502  <12 

.385  20 

8,7fi9  ,59 

1,1  ;53  90 

31  00 

490  91 

368  75 

106  58 

iiividend.  First  National  B:mk,  Diilutli 

65  St.  I>jUis 

8,820  34 

20,908  34 

1 1,612  82 

10,0.51  07 

1,002  09 

114  05 

1,745  84 

45  00 

952  30 

147  00 

70  98 

’ "did  di’ 

6C  S»  :fi 

4,724  23 
5,378  97 
27  46 

18.902  94 

3,092  02 
1,631  85 
0!)4  15 

3,071  21 

1,214  0.3 
3,0<94  5.3 

5,021  70 
868  75 

7.50  78 
321  03 

88  41 

1,003  03 

1,200  00 
125  00 
15  .50 

570  28 
290  .59 

‘id ’20’ 

1,54  04 

Court  House  and  Kstray  Funds 

6*  Traverse 

’l98  03 

’ 20  42 

10  00 

1,818  65 

p'o(’)i’Fu’ud’,’.$’d4’.3'o’ ; tow  i’lainview  K.  H.  liouds. 

to  55  aba,lia 

25,307  57 

1 97,122  85 

90 

12,928  94 

4,a3<j'47 

i.iioi's'i' 

'o’ 423  os' 

33<9’i,3’ 

7,677 ’92’ 

1,231  22 

('iii’il' 

O'ji’ds’ 

70  Wadena 



1,01.5  19 

' 4.512  67 

689  95 

182  39 

97  22 

464  28 

1.35  .53 

317  88 

528  30 

230  34 

71  Wa»^f;a. 

7,913  94 

1 43,270  10 

3,502  68 

0,586  78 

2,104  09 

5,380  08 

557  40 

260  00 

5,1.53  50 

35  00 

439  09 

Poor  Fund,  $330.11  ; refunded  liy  seb.  dist.,  $i,89.5.75. 

72  M a-bington 

15.149  07 

92,936  05 

4,026  35 

16,0.58  93 

3,040  55 

5,030  46 

1,290  <94 

321  00 

5,078  80 

323  00 

2, 2:3  i 'do' 

75  Watoiiw'in 

3.203  74 

; 1.3.184  07 

2,291  68 

2,984  10 

580  02 

2,410  10 

1,255  78 

22  00 

1,775  77 

06  00 

74  W(,7::ri 

.5.65.5  23 

i 7,019  31 

951  20 

4,067  25 

1,0!»2  08 

5,421  89 

099  13 

11  00 

225  73 

,540  75 

60  00 

Houston  Co.  joint  sell.  dist..  $i90..5;5 ; sales  at  Poor 

75  W;i.<,na 

33,212  50 

100,780  34 

9,153  39 

9,6;i2  79 

3,5(i7  <)7 

5,2:54  59 

4,021  (i3 

300  15 

<9,644  <91 

2,419  66 

8.57 ’44’ 

;i7o  00 

76  Wrgl.t 

Farm,  S90.04  ; road  monev  reiuiuuHi,  

18,213  28 

42,064  02 

5,.5,54  22 

6,931  73 

2,871  29 

8,084  08 

2,5<)5  03 

35  42 

6, .383  38 

1,132  00 

756  59 

SeVtl  gnYiaVi^  ; V.  A.  Pillsbury,  liamaijes,  $178. 

77  Ve;..j-A  .Medicine. 

79 

1 15,7;)5  40 

1,719  11 

1,298  :n 

.51)5  18 

1,014  .37 

13  00 

1,259  63 

287  57 

Yd'dd’ii’ 

T^dals 

■ $1,037,170  97 

' 32,806,010  59 

1 §470,805  74 

i $370,760  73 

.$115,398  32 

.S37!),041  41 

$258,845  41 

.$30,900  07 

$233,782  66 

$34,005  76 

$22,145  74 

$12,947  80 

$80,944  37  1 



$51  51 

•54.0.0(F.  r,■^ 

u: 

•2>vi  if, 
.'i0.214  111 

4.. ^, 14  71 
i:»x.!k;i  :yi 

Tl.W,  71 
11.117  i«> 
7r;,oii  2i; 
.5,7x7  81 
24.24;!  40 
41,147.  28 

;>4..Xi 

21 

i5,o;4;{  89 
1.53,524  42 

95,1.57  47 
G8.293  71 
144,878  .55 
1.56.!k;2  »4 
144,319  02 
2.5;5,420  13 
20.:«i*i  89 
087,248  47 
91,029  53 
21,935  81 
1,584  10 
34,709  OS 
5,904  70 

07.101  42 
1,184  70 

12.. 548  14 
3,041  02 

71,280  38 
4,438  34 
.32,320  84 

84.. 5;54  70 
4,733  17 

44,835  92 
78,247  44 

10,779  74 
31,410  20 
174,328  84 
14,8.39  88 
86,505  97 
43.124  04 
180,040  49 

109,577  99 
10,151  80 
1,187  95 
39,755  88 
54,815  19 
549,012  79 
51,794  84 
83,229  28 
103,174  10 
39,844  80 
22.6.32  8.5 

22.. 820  12 
»2i.590  .89 

145.313  25 

95. 101  .3 
35.870  29 
52,9,84  00 
40.481  5;l 
35.4.V)  68 

9.55  .50 

172.:«7  42 
8,179  05 
75.20,8  72 
140,102  21 
27,78.5  .80 
20,9.50  17 

95.221  lU 
2!l,.830  5! 


$5.859.711  tS? 


iiidudes  County. 


(2)  Jnclude,8  Cass  and  Itasca. 


Includes  Big  Stone  and  Traverse.  (4)  To  October  25lh.  (6)  To  October  6tli.  (6)  To  November  l.st.  (7)  M;ireb  1st  to  October  1st.  (.8)  .June  2.5th  to  October  isl. 


COUNTIES. 

1 

Balance  on 
hand  Oct.  1, 
1879. 

2 

Taxes  of  1879 
prior  to 
June  1. 

■■■■  "3 

Tax  of  1879 
after  June  l. 

4 

Taxes  of 
Prior  Years. 

5 

Penalty  and 
Interest. 

6 

Sales  of  Pi 
lie  Land 
and  Inter! 

1 

Aitkin 

No  statein’t 

received. 

2 

Anoka  

S10,W8  33 

•f  19,31 3 28 

.$1,610  79 

s$7,170  ,55 

$1,3.55  32 

$1,983 

3 

4 

Becker  (1) 

Beltrami 

2,215  60 
38  25 

15,.527  73 
218  78 

•2,2.39  07 

2,988  82 
2 40 

1,314  41 
2 65 

1,128 

5 

G 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

7,907  37 
561  34 

14,237  68 
2,227  33 
93,939  35 

1,134  24 
696  29 

3,501  89 
216  69 

- 1,067  89 

280 

Blue  Earth 

32,355  27 

19,075  07 

538  11 

2,5.54  49 

9,744 

8 

Brown  (4) 

5,355  56 

12,571  93 

37,918  99 

3,351  17 

1,317  16 

4,.554 

9 

Carlton 

2,068  49 

4,368  36 

357  65 

1,570  53 
9,481  86 

564  69 

10 

Carver 

- 17,699  55 

11!805  62 

22,073  26 

2,277  89 

3,.503 

11 

Cass 

551  76 

4,567  45 
13.554  94 

108  19 

438  48 

121  93 

12 

Chippewa  (4) 

2,145  86 
9,031  26 

1,600  68 

1,296  24 

444  59 

2,429 

13 

Chisago 

18,175  06 

1,861  86 
2,467  74 

5,249  89 

3,323 

14 

Clay 

5,602  87 

18,775  18 

3,638  44 

l',448’i7' 

19,540 

15 

Cottonwood  (4) 

1,808  78 

12,995  (!0 

1,810  58 

2,560  96 

(Inc.  in  No.  4) 

2,428 

16 

Crow  Wing  (2) 

3,328  50 

5,265  64 
66,321  .54 

226  97 

764  87 

274  19 

17 

Dakota...."!..! 

45,005  ,32 

3,744  66 

14,260  72 

4,821  68 

8,6.50 

18 

Dodge 

17,471  47 

44,888  59 

6,985  88 

5,127  85 

2,059  41 

8,440 

19 

Douglas 

14,092  39 

29,518  98 

2,520  08 

4,375  66 

1,422  72 

10,584 

20 

Faribault,  (4) 

34,403  34 

54,9.53  36 

13,841  84 

5,504  55 

2,966  36 

12,884 

21 

22 

Fillmore 

23,441  73 
25,700  01 
52,661  14 

78,711  25 
72,9.54  84 
143,665  54 

12,841  97 

12,673  16 

2,978  69 
3,612  09 
4,292  93 

9,835 

15,530 

23 

Coodhue 

20,339  36 

5,545  87 

! 6,622 

24 

Grant  (4) 

2,268  29 

8,927  04 

1,101  23 
51,973  72 
5,327  34 
792  55 

1,025  23 

428  03 

4,986 

25 

Hennepin 

119,917  38 
15,087  90 

398,3.52  21 
43,994  82 

1 34,155  22 

3,822  27 

9,166 

8,022 

26 

Houston 

1,736  14 

27 

Isanti 

5,697  89 

9,288  29 

1,979  74 

7.54  65 

1,255 

28 

Itasca  

40  76 

1,246  23 
18,078  14 

61  63 

181  70 

52  31 

29 

Jackson  

3,175  08 

3,699  06 

1,777  67 

855  63 

3,378 

30 

Kanabec 

603  08 

5,204  42 
23,485  40 
92  73 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
6,021  41 
190  27 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
9,978  29 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
2,439  41 
1 76 

31 

32 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

7,485  58 
215  00 

8,555 

33 

Lac  qui  Parle  (4). . 

1,491  08 

2,834  .54 

5,964  35 

894  20 

463  01 

34 

Lake 

960  30 

1,003  32 
29,565  46 

166  28 

562  39 

299  04 

35 

I,e  Sueur  (7) 

• 10,863  CO 

3,312  08 

429  29 

639  29 

5,979 

36 

Lincoln  14) 

533  79 

1,964  28 
12,565  42 

272  43 

661  66 

129  95 

37 

Lyon  (6) 

McLeod 

5,946  66 

6,471  14 

2,381  94 

1,177  89 

1,944 

38 

9,830  97 

31,6.34  09 

7,039  41 

9,262  72 

1,961  37 

16,294 

39 

Marshall 

619  12 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
6,334  44 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
3,148  56 

(Inc.  in  No.  2) 
2,066  37 

3,964 

40 

Martin 

1,357  53 

21,839  08 

2,848 

8,838 

41 

Meeker 

15, .385  36 

27,477  45 

6,385  16 

3,340  56 

1,532  96 

42 

Mi  lie  Tales. . 

1,746  17 

915  87 
13,938  63 

5,444  21 
2,101  00 

1,193  63 

4,171  66 
9,350  15 

698  65 

43 

Morrison 

5,013  35 

1,096  48 

3,474 

44 

Mower 

48,751  29 

63,958  80 

10,665  55 

2,224  14 

10,454 

45 

Murray  141 

2,128  57 
23,782  11 

9,350  80 

891  38 

918  ,56 

44(5  78 

46 

Nicollet  (5) 

39,848  78 

Klnc.  in  No.  4) 

6,848  91 

1,683  60 

8,007 

47 

Noble.s 

7,365  98 

18,533  48 

4,871  48 

4,794  42 

1,840  91 

1,613 

48 

Olmsted 

29,898  76 

103,917  01 

11,396  7.3 

1,844  87 

1,930  -iO 

9,438 

49 

Otter  Tail 

19,574  12 

43,204  20 

4,380  19 

7,096  .30 

3,251  48 

18,374 

50 

51 

Pine  

Pipestone 

3,678  87 

7,520  04 
92()  57 

807  95 
97  91 

1,914  40 

420  93 
2 91 

121 

52 

Polk 

2,870  24 

11,578  95 

1,370  57 

6()9  36 

464  2 i 

20,187 

53 

Pope 

10,i;33  29 

19,885  42 

2,211  93 

3,915  40 

2,145  95 

4,018 

54 

Kamsev 

99,260  12 
8,0.30  0<) 

3.35,692  93 
22,225  48 

21,145  82 
7,945  70 

34,788  .58 
2,664  07 

8,619  57 

55 

'Redwood 

1,688  93 

4,614 

.56 

Renville  (4) 

12,675  23 

21,940  27 

2,783  65 

9,227  48 

1,.598  08 

14,973 

57 

Rice 

26,4.50  38 

91,2.38  23 

17,137  15 

556  3.3 

1,983  18 

6,517 

58 

Rock 

9,.362  38 

3,9.59  .33 

17,737  93 

1,903  83 

1,24(5  90 

2,717 

59 

Scott  (8) 

16,993  91 

(Inc,  in  No.  4) 

(Inc.  in  No.  4) 

4,684  44 

(Inc.  in  No.  4) 

629 

60 

Sherburne 

6,127  14 

7,849  19 

1,226  3.3 

1 2,(592  80 

1,083  75 

1,903 

61 

Siblev 

10,070  91 

8,722  86 

33,()63  04 

1 7,897  00 

1,578  25 

9,718 

62 

Stearns 

25,8.55  .50 

67,117  89 

8.321  26 

12,149  98 

4,3.53  72 

11,628 

63 

Steele  

17, .5.54  89 

45,440  58 

8,229  08 

4,8.58  47 

1,806  85 

6,017 

64|Stevcns  (.3) 

2,617  95 

15,183  80 

1,219  69 

5,502  92 

385  20 

8,769 

65 

St.  Louis 

8,820  34 

2(5,908  .34 

1,612  82 

10,051  67 

1,602  69 

114 

66 

Swift 

4,724  23 

18,902  94 

3,092  02 

3,071  21 

1,214  03 
3,094  5.3 

5,021 

67 

68 

Todd 

'Iraverse 

5, .378  97 
27  46 

12,4.36  79 
198  0.3 
97,122  85 

1,631  85 
694  15 

9,442  47 
20  42 

868 

69 

Wabasha 

25, .307  57 

13,666  90 

12,928  94 

4,3.39  47 

1,961 

70 

Wadena 

1,015  19 

4,512  67 

689  95 

182  39 

97  22 

464 

71 

Waseca 

7,91.3  94 

43,270  10 

3,502  68 

6,586  78 

2,101  09 

5,380 

72 

Washington 

15,149  07 

92,9.36  05 

4,026  55 

16,0.58  93 

3,646  5.5 

5,039 

73 

Watonwan 

3,203  74 

1.3,184  07 

2,291  68 

2,984  10 

586  62 

2,416 

74 

Wilkin 

5,6.55  2.3 

7,619  31 

951  20 

4,067  25 

1,(592  (58 

5,421 

75 

Winona 

3.3,212  .50 

100,780  34 

9,153  39 

9,6.32  79 

3, .5(57  97 

5,2.54 

76 

Wright 

18,213  28 

42,6(>4  62 

5,.5.54  22 

6,931  73 

2,871  29 

8,084 

77 

Yellow  Medicine.. 

4,2.55  79 

16,795  40 

1,719  11 

1,298  34 

505  18 

Totals 1 

.<i!l,037,170  97 

$2,806,010  59 

$470,805  74 

$376,760  73 

$115,398  32 

$379,941 

(1)  lueludes  Beltrami  County.  (2)  Includes  Cass  and  Itasca.  (3)  Includes  Big  Ston 
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STATEMENTS  OF  COUNTY  TREASU 

OCT  1st,  1879,  TO  SEPT.  30th,  1880,  both  days  ijtcutsiye. 


COUNTIES. 

P.VII)  ST.ITE  TKEAS. 

Co.  Bonds 
and  interest 
Cou])ons. 

(F)unty  Itev- 
enue  Fund. 

Count 
I’oor  Fu. 

Text  Books. 

All  otlier 
Receipts. 

] 

Aitkin 

Nostatem’t 

received. 

o 

Anoka 

.8  5,170  92 

•S  1,.500  00 

•■8  0.799  57 

.$  3.41.3 

3 

Becker  

$ 148  70 

2^888  .90 

4,470  40 

5,979  08 

500 

■] 

Beltrami 

i 

8.3  24 

i 

120  07 

r 

Benton  

201  98 

1.472  98 

8,027  13 

497 

0 

Big  Stone 

250  93 

.3.30  .3.3 

j 2,020  00 

1,.301  72 

7 

Bine  Earth 

990  42 

23,423  00 

22,820  94 

4,900 

8 

Brown 

134  40 

12,840  :J7 

51  .59 

11,089  74 

2,041 

9 

Carlton 

! 450  57 

1.107  27 

.3,1.55  18 

2.30 

10 

Carver 

' 171  80 

9,00()  50 

17,125  .39 

11 

Cass 

7.39  17 

1..500  00 

2,770  22 

12 

Cliippewa 

248  07 

5,707  ;39 

4. .5.58  94 

29:3 

13 

Chisago 

88  29 

5,718  2.5 

500  00 

5.081  .52 

1 ..370 

14 

Clav 

238  98 

20.222  15 

1,884  00 

5,.821  85 

i 044 

15 

Cottonwood 

487  52 

3,751  58 

120  00 

4,519  91 

, .571 

10 

Crow  Wing 

374  ()3 

1,788  00 

3,.5.32  12 

i 009 

17 

Dakota  . . 

485  88 

1 1 ,4.52  73 

14,401  45 

.31,915  05 

4,890 

18 

Dodge  

10,057  10 

12,079  .34  j 

2,725  ' 

19 

Douglas 

320  41 

17,941  08 

1,081  75 

7.287  25  1 

1,193  < 

20 

Faribault 

790  72 

19,739  27 

15,815  40  1 

1,720 

21 

Fillmore 

2,209  22 

20,89.3  45 

19..384  18 

3,425 

22 

Freeborn 

702  03 

20,280  49 

21,880  90  i 

23 

Goodhue 

228  95 

28A49  71  1 

3,0.50  00  1 

.31.7.58  19  j 

10.771  : 

24 

Grant 

115  57 

0,109  04 

.3,807  8;{  i 

355  : 

25 

Hennepin  (9) 

025  47 

0L0()8  70 

85,040  .54 

2(5 

Houston 

1335  19 

16,490  8.3 

15,290  10 

27 

Isanti 

322  05 

2,325  7.3 

400  00 

4,773  08 

28 

Itasca 

338  48 

1,213  90 

29 

Jackson  

481  23 

5,.5.5()  70 

1,7.37  .30 

0,618  02 

.530  ! 

30 

Kanabec 

12  71 

4.53  30 

2,429  4.5 

.317 

31 

Kandivohi 

15,5(!2  3.3 

11,8.59  .5.3 

890  • 

32 

Klttsoii 



.32  58 

169  00 

33 

Lac  (pii  Parle 

84  5.3 

1,903  42 

240  00  ' 

3.018  09 

184 

:u 

Lake 

207  57 

878  19 

71  ; 

35 

Le  Sueur 

299  64 

11,282  .50 

175  00 

12,492  .35 

1..508  : 

3C 

Lincoln 

339  34 

1,345  07 

37 

r-yon ; 

18  99 

3,702  20 

927  48 

5.030  31  i 

1,067  : 

38 

McLeod 

648  09  : 

27,5.50  74 

10,178  28  ; 

1..344  - 

39 

Marsiiall 

4,004  80 

72  78  ; 

41) 

Martin 

5,418  69 

i 

10,120  05  i 

1.482  ; 

4l!Meeker 

160  90  1 

15,875  91 

13,;300  31  1 

1.970 

42 

Mille  Lacs 

148  10 

871  30 

1 

4,001  0.3 

810  1 

43 

Morrison 

34  (54 

4,789  12 

! 

10,1.52  47  ' 

7.5.3  f 

44 

Mower 

041  15 

25,04.3  87 

22, .5.38  24 

lot;  ( 

45 

Murray 

292  09  ' 

1,7.54  70 

4,180  00 

41 :;  ; 

40 

Nicollet 

142  27  i 

10,807  81 

481  25 

19.008  89 

2,950  ! 

47 

Nobles 

090  49  i 

3,329  07 

2,003  20 

8.211  40 

1,085  ( 

48 

Olmsted .. 

319  98 

20,350  25 

17.099  86 

4,.334  ^ 

49'Otter  Tail 

1192  18 

24,040  21 

4,980  00 

28.201  55 

2.9:3:3  .• 

5o!Pine 

977  97 

1,948  70  i 

2,901  .54 

.308  i 

51  Pipestone 

410  92 

52;  Polk 

.555  89 

21,1.53  .55  ! 

488  95 

.5,046  .31 

53  Poiie 

475  34 

10.044  40  1 

2,.500  00 

7,2.55  90 

725  i 

54 

Rainsev  (9) 

147  32 

47, .543  50 

25,270  9.3 

08,:j08  57 

10,812  ( 

55 

Redwood 

315  82 

9,.525  81 

4,155  ID 

9,.3.54  81 

56 

Renville 

400  00 

17, .501  02 

2,240  00 

29,213  42 

1.095  ! 

57 

Rice 

18,940  .5.3 

4,979  25 

21.1:39  10 

6,822  : 

58 

Rock 

19  ()7 

4,329  08 

5,.551  49 

7,409  10 

59 

Scott 

1,7.30  00 

3,192  24 

007 

00 

Sherburne 

3:38  87 

3,093  20 

3,905  53 

004  i 

61 

Siblev 

200  50 

10.475  .30 

598  91 

25.135  96 

2,214  ( 

02 

Stearns  

16.55  20 

24,519  00 

2.3.784  88 

03 

Steele  

10  65 

14,442  29 

14,909  .53 

3,100  : 

04 

Stevens 

323  25  , 

11,623  47 

9,923  92 

147  - 

05 

St.  Louis 

70  98 

2,497  52 

7,051  90 

8,236  74 

1,404  ( 

oi;  Swift 

218  21 

9,222  04 

950  00 

0,804  .58 

1,110  : 

07  Todd 

246  05 

3,219  03 

8,982  93 

10  ( 

68, Traverse 

05  51 

90  27 

.521  70 

09  Wafiaslia 

652  92 

13,790  04 

21,398  .54 

0,:3.52  1 

70  Wadena 

421  70 

459  02 

1,.3.58  04 

158 

71  Waseca 

429  28 

11,090  24 

.320  OO 

11,891  51 

2,007  : 

72  AVasliington 

2.32  80 

10,474  31 

5,000  00 

23,039  4.3 

8,,599  ) 

73 

Watonwan 

4,9;i3  41 

5,900  4!) 

047  1 

74 

Wilkin 

7,005  05 

840  00 

0,:3:3.3  70 

.'384  * 

75 

Winona 

22,101  91 

31,980  88 

5,9.37  .' 

70 

Wright 

11.59  15 

14.10.3  02 

2,125  00 

18,700  .34 

1 1 

Yellow  Medicine.. 

4,247  2.3 

692  00 

5,050  0.3 

810  : 

Totals 1 

$ 23,331  42 

.■$833,527  23 

.$109,851  07 

.■$929,242  81 

.$124,277  : 

1.  Totals. 

.$  4.5,065 

.52 

28,017 

202 

10 

08 

.30,214 

49 

4,514 

71 

198,901 

32 

71,895 

71 

11,117 

00 

73,911 

20 

5,787 

81 

24,243 

40 

41,145 

28 

54,787 

00 

23,098 

21 

15,033 

89 

1.53,.524 

42 

95,157 
' 68.293 

47 

71 

144,.878 

55 

150,902 

94 

144,319 

02 

' 255,420 

13 

20,300 

89 

087,248 

47 

91,029 

.5:5 

21,935 

81 

1,584 

10 

! 34,709 

08 

5,904 

70 

67,101 

42 

1,184 

12,.548 

70 

14 

'•  3,041 

02 

71,280 

38 

4,4:38 

34 

: 32,320 

84 

84, .5.54 

70 

4,733 

17 

; 44,835 

92 

78,247 

44 

- 10,779 

74 

• . 31,410 

' 174,328 

20 

84 

14,839 

88 

80,.505 

97 

' 43,124 

04 

‘ 180,040 

49 

• 109,577 

99 

' 10,1.51 

80 

1,187 

95 

:39,755 

88 

• 54,815 

19 

' .549,012 

79 

51,794 

84 

! 83,229 

28 

103,174 

10 

39,844 

80 

22,032 

85 

! 22.820 

12 

1 82,590 

89 

145,313 

25 

95,707 

35,870 

73 

29 

< .52,984 

00 

40,481 

.53 

' 3;5,4.55 

08 

955 

56 

- 172,1337 

42 

8,179 

05 

75,208 

72 

' 140,102 

21 

‘ 27,785 

80 

' 20,9.50 

17 

• 179,227 

97 

95,221 

04 

29,830 

.5:5 

Board  of  Educn.tion  Inoluded  In  School  Di-triet  Fuod... 


^TATE^!ENTS  OF  COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

CSV  Isr,  lS7s‘.  TO  >Err.  ;UVnu  1SS(),  iu)th  d.vys  in(  |,usive. 


DI8BU  JRSEMEN  TS. 


IP  -r  V I K I Kl- 


All  ollior 
Kcfi'ipts. 


\i'>iat«“in‘l  rccoivi'il. 

:>,17(;  !••_' 


('.>,  n.m.ls 
and  int(Mvsl 
ConpoMs. 


1 

Counly  Ucv- 
euue  Fuinl. 

5 

Couidy 
Poor  Fund. 

(i 

County 
Road  and 
Bridge 
Fund. 

’6”6j!19’57’’ 

’.■8  ’:ui3  70’ 

.->,!)7!)  OS 

.500  1!) 

120  07 

8.027  13 

497  .5.'S 

.■8  840  80 

1..30I  72 

9 1)1) 

22,820  ill 

’’’’Li’x’x!!’)'^’’ 

5.821)  20 

11.0.S9  74 

2.041  so 

7,52  87 

3.1.-..5  18 

230  97 

25  1)0 

17,125  ;’>9 

2 770  22 

4!.-..->8  91 

29.3  49 

3,54  88 

5.081  .52 

1 ..-TO  40 

5..S21  .8.5 

044  07 

” ” 2,69‘2  ’78’  ’ 

4.51!)  01 

.571  90 

,50  17 

.3,.5.32  12  1 

009  00 

209  50 

.31.015  0.-.  i 

4.890  27 

405  05 

12.07!)  34 

2.7^2.5  9 1 

7.2S7  '2.5 

1.19.3  02 

75  51) 

15,815  40 

1.720  .88 

3,413  47 

10.3.84  18 

;i.425  87 

21.8.80  90 

,31.7.58  19  ^ 

10.771  84 

3,.807  .s;i  , 

355  35 

891  (X) 

85.040  54 

1.5.290  10  , 

4,773  08  ! 

;52  87 

1.213  90 

0.018  02  ' 

.530  !)() 

290  ,50 

2.42!)  45  ■ 

.317  1.3 

1,514  2.8  . 

11,8.5!)  ,5;! 

890  49 

22  14 

109  00 

.3.018  09 

1,84  70 

.50  15 

878  1 9 

71  27 

12,492  3.5 

1..508  87  , 

079  08 

1,.345  07 

5.()30  .31 

1.007  98 

418  80  1 

10.178  28 

1..344  40 

1,.57.3  17  i 

72  78 

10.120  05  1 

1.482  39 

75  00 

13..31M;  .31  1 

1,970  .8!) 

20  00 

4.001  0.3 

810  25 

9!)  22 

10,1.52  47  ■ 

753  .51 

-. . 

22..5.3S  24  • 

UX!  08  1 

790  00 

4.180  00  j 

413  .54  1 

314  55  i 

1 

lO.OliS  89  ' 

2,9,50  !)8  ! 

903  4!)  ' 

8.211  40 

1.085  1)5  ! 

278  02  , 

17.099  80 

4.3:4  45  i 

1 

28.201  .-.5 

2.933  51  j 

!)65  00 

2.901  .-4  1 

.308  02  1 

1,545  40 

410  92  ' 

5,040  31 

i 

2(J8  94  ^ 

7. ■2.5.5  90  1 

725  57  ; 

: 

08.308  57  i 

10.812  09  ' 

i 

9.3.-4  81  : 

i 

•29,21.3  42 

1 ,6!)5  99 

40  00 

21.139  10  ; 

0,822  .37 

1 

7.409  10  ' 

.3.192  21 

007  i3 

1.30  00 

3,905  5.3 

004  90 

40  00 

25.135  96 

2,214  02 

•2.3.784  88  1 

14.909  .5.3  ' 

3,100  37 

2.04.3  35 

9.92.3  !)2 

147  41 

605  00 

8.236  74 

1,464  09 

992  00 

0,8(4  .58 

1,110  35 

421  05  ; 

8,982  93 

j 10  1)0 

313  3.3 

.521  70 

85  32  , 

21,398  .54 

0,352  81 

8,00.3  32  ' 

1,3.58  (4 

158  15 

168  GO 

11.891  51 

2.007  .-iO 

782  82 

23.().39  4.3 

8,.5!)9  00 

2,8.55  96 

5.!)(Xi  49 

j 047  23 

[ 

0,.3:i.3  70 

381  05 

640  03 

31 ,980  88 

5,9.37  51 

1H.71M1  :u 

i 

4,54’.56’’i 

5.0.50  03 

816  37 

1 281  45  , 

•8929.242  81 

.■?124,277  ')5 

1 $ 43,484  88  | 

Town 

l''nnil.s. 


(’ity  and  vil-^  S<diool  l)is- 
' la^'c  I'nnds.  trie!  I'dinds. 


4.K;n  51 
4, UK  I !)L> 

’V.sui’iii)' 

C5  0(1 
13 

4,(i73  2(> 
1,292  47 
12,847  i)7 


2,172  87 
2,774  8(! 
4,53!)  15 
3,UU1  !)7 
35  58 
(i,803  4!) 
!),73!)  23 
5,20!)  1!) 
18,(l(il  11 

11,703  .50 
24,803  40 
20,06!)  !)(> 
1 .493  57 
10.107  30 
8,(H)7  22 
2,1X10  40 


14.820  17 
5,851  21 

'23300’ 


1,784  75 
1,307  18 


7,173 

01 

899 

78 

40.3 

54 

1.210 

41 

1,742 

23 

01 

01  02 


3.617  48 
’ 0,.37o'26’ 


1,34!)  15 
457  22 
7,088  27 
171  70 
2,4;!!)  23 
7,.322  00 


4,.531  45 
0,390  40 
2,00(1  42 
3,42!)  44 
10,141  08 
1,783  84 
4.805  95 


10.739  11 
7,207  77 
000  03 
133  14 
1,201  80 
4,040  28 


4,295  01 
0,3.37  71 
!1,.505  00 
2,809  10 
4,9.52  02 
3.021  3!) 

10.9,58  10 

14,2,50  85 
7,078  02 
2,278  74 
2,.59!)  03 
3,474  0!) 
0,380  02 


212  28 
473  49 


171  73 
4.054  51 


3,510  87 


14,.507  82 
793  ,54 


1,011  30 

Voi’ooo’oi’ 

1,238  80 
"13445’ iio’ 


,«i  12,0.50  50 
0,004  48 

” ’ ’ .5,702 ’.52’ 
1.102  77 
44,221  07 

23,380  44 

1.. 549  51 
I!),.307  08 

441  92 
0,013  ,55 

8.. 590  01 
9,041  05 
0,010  .50 
2,375  80 

47,102  41 
29.410  80 
13,011  .33 
29,474  37 

.55,434  28 
325508  01 
02,247  28 
4.304  25 
141, .505  09 
23,100  92 

5. . 525  38 


Privato  Ko- 
deinptions. 


8,737  94 
090  20 
17,248  24 
.438  48 
2,700  21 
300  80 
17,740  30 
1,487  ,30 
!).2,35  94 
20,304  77 


1.. 307  74 
.510  10 
2.53  07 

’ 1,007 ’27’ 
780  32 

1.. 582  0!) 
721  .39 

70  28 
579  .34 
2,21)4  33 
1,982  .59 
10,005  .50 

0,372  18 
18,740  73 
11,01.3  20 
70  04 
48.085  .55 
4,347  77 
.30  93 


Taxe.s 

Rofiinded. 


Mi.scolla- 


.Tii  1,8.50  35  i $ ll..'i.58  14 


1.30  71 
21  77 


1,728  62 
’ 2,300 ’05’ 
’ ’248'46' 
2,367 ’33’ 


1,128  33 
1,105  00 


4,921  78 
0,740  7!) 

302  .53 
7,074  70 
414  04 


8,084  74 


8,713  07 
2,830  41 
1,828  10 
1,013  42 
8,899  04 
8,005  72 


9.50  72 
25,050  7.3 
400  89 


13,007 

’ ”76’ 


■b 


11,807  03 
20,025  72 
2.040  7!) 
0,288  12 
45,008  70 
5,338  15 
20,729  23 
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TRUSTEES’  REPORT  FOR  i879. 


His  Excellency^  Gov.  J.  S.  Pillshury  : 

Herewith  we  present  our  annual  report  as  trustees  of  the  Min- 
nesota Hospitals  for  Insane  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30th, 
1879. 

Appropriations  for  current  expenses  were  made  covering  two 
years  for  both  hospitals  ; the  expenditures  of  each  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  stewards.  With  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  First  Hospital  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  expenses 
have  all  been  met,  including  the  large  outlay  for  remodeling  the 
steam  apparatus  and  furnishing  two  new  upright  boilers  (Firmen- 
nich).  This  is  fully  explained  in  the  superintendent’s  report.  We 
are  much  gratified  with  the  result  and  the  reduced  expenditure 
thereby  in  the  heating  of  the  buildings.  The  capacity  of  the  hos- 
pital has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  especially  in  the  female  wards. 
The  following  are  statistics  for  the  year  just  closed  : 


No.  of  patients  Dec.  1st,  1878 660 

No.  admitted  during  the  year 248 

Whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 908 

No.  transferred  to  2d  Hospital 67 

No.  removed  to  training  school 14 

No.  of  patients  discharged,  including  transferred  to  second  hospital  and 

training  school 230 

No.  of  deaths 30 

No.  remaining  Dec.  1st,  1879 648 


The  female  wards  are  overcrowded,  requiring  temporary  beds  to 
be  provided  for  many  patients.  No  provision  to  relieve  this  hos- 
pital can  be  made  until  the  addition  contemplated  for  female,  is 
erected  and  furnished  at  the  Second  Hospital.  Before  this  can  be 
effected  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  refuse 
admission  to  female  patients,  save  as  vacancies  occur.  We  ask 
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special  attention  to  the  very  able  report  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Bartlett,  and 
cheerfully  testify  in  regard  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
institution  under  his  charge. 

From  the  many  visitations  made  during  the  year,  it  affords  us 
pleasure  to  report  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospitals  , 
the  general  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  patients  and  the  fideli- 
ty of  officers  and  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties. 

No  complaints  have  come  to  us  from  any  quarter  requiring  ouij 
attention.  It  is  our  desire  and  purpose  so  to  conduct  these  institu-| 
tions  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  public  sentiment  and  the  welfare j 
of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  their  care.  Bearing  upon  this| 
we  would  ask  careful  attention  to  the  semi-annual  reports  made  tcj 
Your  Excellency  by  the  Medical  Commission,  whose  duty  by  law  h! 
to  inspect  carefully  all  departments  of  the  hospitals  and  report  the| 
result,  bearing  upon  treatment,  ventilation,  food,  special  cases,  san-i 
itary  condition,  etc.,  etc.  The  more  thorough  and  special  and 
faithful  these  examinations  are,  the  more  satisfactory  they  will  be 
to  the  Board,  and  officers  also. 

The  Second  Hospital,  officered  and  organized  during  the  year  is 
in  successful  operation  It  is  our  desire  that  this  new  enterprise 
shall  secure  such  needed  attention  and  sufficient  pecuniar}^  aid  thaf 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  accommodations  and  facilities,  it  may 
ranlc  among  our  best  institutions.  As  yet  only  male  patients  hav{’ 
been  admitted.  For  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent  wf 
selected  Dr.  Jacob  E.  Bowers,  who  for  more  than  ten  year^  was 
first  assistant  physician  in  First  Hospital,  and  of  whose  qualifica^ 
tions  we  were  well  assured.  To  his  report  we  refer  for  a fuller 
history  of  its  organization  and  workings  for  the  year.  We  giv^ 
the  following  statistics  ; <: 


No.  transferred  from  First  Hospital. . . 

No.  admitted 

No.  discharged, 

No.  deaths 

Whole  number  treated  during-  the  year 
No.  present  Nov.  80.  1879 


6^: 

2^' 

U 

2 

9ii 

711 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  under  treatment  in 
both  hospitals  during  the  fiscal  year  was  936. 

This  large  number  under  treatment  shows  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  committed  to  the  officers  of  these  institutions  and  the 
necessity  of  appropriate  accommodations.  For  Steward  of  the 
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t^econd  Hospital  we  selected  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  Avho  by  some  thir- 
been  years’  service,  as  trustee  became  familiar  with  the  necessities 
ind  workings  of  hospital  life. 

f We  have  an  appropriation  of  ^20,000  for  building  extension. 
Plans  therefor  are  before  the  Board  and  it  is  our  purpose 
:o  secure  the  erection  of  the  section  for  female  department  as  early 
is  practicable — We  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  heating  and  fur- 
lishing  early  the  coming  autumn.  The  pressing  need  of  this 
lepartment  is  most  manifest  but  we  could  not  move  earlier  as  the 
ippropriation  is  not  available  until  the  summer  of  1880.  It  is  to 
3e  regretted  that  no  provision  was  made  for  heating  and  furnish- 
ng  this  addition  and  unless  some  latitude  is  allowed  the  trustees, 
t cannot  be  occupied  until  provision  is  made  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  appropriation  of  ^2,500  was  made  fora  barn,  and  connected 
yith  it  a vegetable  cellar.  Its  erection  was  committed  to  the 
Building  Committee  whose  report  is  appended. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  organization  of  a new 
aospital  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  fixtures  and  furniture 
,n  all  departments.  For  this  no  appropriation  was  made  and  of 
necessity  this  expense  had  to  be  met  from  the  current  expense  fund. 
The  expenditures  are  charged  under  different  heads  and  v/ill  be 
bund  in  the  steward’s  report.  A part  of  the  current  expenses  of 
aecessity  is  carried  over  to  be  met  by  the  appropriation  for  1880 
ind  was  so  ordered  by  the  Board  at  its  September  meeting. 

For  a complete  outline  of  the  condition  and  workings  of  the  two 
Hospitals  under  our  charge  we  respectfully  ask  attention  to  the 
iifierent  reports  herewith  submitted. 

By  the  resignation  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr  as  a member  of  the  Board  . 
)f  Trustees^  and  who  has  served  in  that  capacity  from  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Hospital  in  1866,  and  has  also  held  for  some 
twelve  years  the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  As  he  trans- 
fers his  books  and  accounts  to  his  successor  William  Schimmel, 
elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  June 
1,  1879)  it  is  appropriate  that  we  express  our  full  confidence 
n Mr.  Kerr. 

That  in  the  transfer  of  balances  to  his  successor  the  Board 
lereby  accepts  as  the  amount  to  be  paid,  $373.30. 

This  amount  was  found  after  a careful  examination  of  exhibits 
md  vouchers  and  facts  by  the  committee  on  Public  Accounts  and 
Expenditures  of  which  Hon.  W.  H.  Mead  was  chairman,  and  re- 
ported to  the  last  Legislature. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  said  report  referring  to  the  i 
Hospital  accounts  : 

“The  result  thus  reached,  showing  the  actual  balance  October  1,  | 
1878,  to  be  1373.30,  is  the  balance  justly  chargeable  to  Mr.  Kerr,  | 
and  we  recommend  that  the  Trustees  be  authorized  to  make  a [ 
final  settlement  with  Mr.  Kerr  on  this  basis.”  ! 

This  amount  as  a discrepancy,  is  lessened  by  ^88.12  the  sum  ; 
reported  by  Mr.  Kerr  in  his  hands  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  | 
1877  belonging  to  the  building  fund.  j 

Therefore  resolved  : | 

First. — ^That  the  Treasurer,  William  Schimmel,  is  hereby  ! 
authorized  to  settle  Hospital  accounts  to  October  1,  1878,  on  the 
basis  thus  reccommended. 

Second. — That  as  a Board  we  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  late  Treasurer  A.  H.  Kerr  in  all  the  trusts  committed  to  him. 
During  these  years  nearly  ^1,500,000  have  passed  through  his 
hands,  for  which  vouchers  duly  certified  are  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Auditor’s  office,  and  also  in  the  vaults  of  the  Hospital  with 
differences  of  $373.30,  which  differences  we  fully  believe  arise 
from  payments  made  at  different  times  in  small  amounts  for  which 
vouchers  were  neglected  to  be  taken. 

Third. — Further  resolved.  That  in  Mr.  Kerr’s  retiring,  from  the 
Board  we  cheerfully  testify  to  his  efficiency  as  a member  of  the 
Board,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  all  these  years  with  fidelity 
and  marked  ability  and  always  with  a view  to  the  best  interests  of  t 
the  State,  and  the  noble  charity  in  which  he  has  been  engaged, V 
and  we  sincerely  regret  his  resignation.  ® 


DEATH  OF  HOH.  C.  T.  BROWN. 


We  desire  to  place  upon  our  records  a brief  tribute  to  the  mem-  , 
ory  of  one  who  has  long  been  associated  with  us.  Since  the  or-  ^ 
ganization  of  our  Board  in  1866,  the  first  removal  of  an  acting  i 
member  occurred  on  the  30th  of  November,  1879,  that  of  our ' 
honored  president.  General  C.  T.  Brown,  having  just  entered  upon  | 
his  fifty-ninth  year.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  our  presiding^? 
officer,  ever  efficient;  watchful  for  the  best  interests  of  the  hos- 
pital; prompt  in  attendance  and  supervision  and  in  whom  our 
fullest  confidence  was  reposed.  As  an  associate  and  friend  we 
loved  him;  as  an  advisor  we  ever  found  him  firm  aud  frank;  as  a 
citizen  genial  and  warm  hearted  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  intimately.  We  are  pained  and  saddened  by  his  re- 
moval from  us — therefore 

Resolved,  First,  That  to  us  his  death  is  a tender,  solemn  ad- 
monition that  life  is  passing.  We  too  are  mortal.  Our  ranks  are 
broken.  The  lesson  is  personal. 
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j Second,  We  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  of  our  departed  friend  and  co-worker,  considerate, 
prudent,  honorable  he  was  ever  a valuable  member  of  the  Board 
iand  a most  agreeable  presiding  officer.  We  shall  long  miss  his 
presence  and  counsel. 

Thinly  To  his  family  we  tender  our  sympathies  in  the  great  be- 
reavement that  has  darkened  their  home  and  may  the  benefits  of 
sanctified  affliction  come  to  them. 

Fourth^  That  a copy  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  be  furnished  the  family  and  the  press. 

I Commending  these  two  institutions  in  which  so  many  afflicted 
ones  find  a home,  to  the  attention,  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  our  public  men,  we  respectfully  submit  our  annual  report. 


H.  B.  STRAIT, 

Wm.  SCHIMMEL, 
THOMAS  BROOKS, 
FREEMAN  TALBOT, 
BURR  DEUEL, 

L.  FLETCHER. 


- Trustees. 


St.  Peter,  January  5,  1880. 
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SECOND  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 


BUILDING  COMMITTEE’S  REPORT. 

1 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 


Gentlemen  : — Your  committee  Lave  to  report  that  pursuant  to 
the  erection  of  a hospital  barn  they  invited  bids  for  putting  in  the 
stonework  and  for  furnishing  the  lumber.  The  former  was  award- 
ed to  F.  R.  Grsetz,  who  laid  the  stone  for  $8.50  per  cord,  measured 
in  the  wall.  The  contract  for  furnishing  the  lumber  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Bingham,  he  being  the  lowest  bidder  of  the  dealers 
in  town.  Hon.  C.  E.  Stacy,  an  experienced  barn  builder,  was  se-  , 
lected  to  superintend  the  work.  He  drew  up  plans  and  specifica^  -k 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  and  em-  I 
ployed  and  directed  the  workmen.  The  barn  is  40x64  ft.,  with  stone  | 
basement  under  the  whole,  which  is  divided,  vegetable  cellar,  lined  | 
with  brick,  the  wall  having  a four-inch  air-space,  ceiled  and  filled  | 
in  with  saw  dust  over  head,  also  stabling  for  six  horses  and  seven-  ; 
teen  cattle.  On  the  first  floor  is  a carriage  room  with  suit-  ' 
able  harness  room,  and  an  iiicline  by  which  to  take  horses  to 
the  stable  without  going  outside.  There  is  also  a driving  floor  and  ' 
suitable  bays  for  hay  and  straw,  and  an  oat-bin.  A hay-shed  with  ! 
about  50  tons  capacity  was  also  built  out  of  the  barn  fund.  The  ' 
barn  is  substantially  built  tliroughout  with  strong  timber  frame  ; 
it  is  properly  painted  and  is  in  every  way  in  good  order. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


i 

f 


July  8th.  To  Cash $ 870  80  « 

July  15th,  To  Cash 1.000  00 

Sept.  12th,  To  Ca§h 629  20  ' 

By  lumber $ 1,090  50 

By  stone  and  mason  work 528  83 

By  hardware 129  49 

By  superintendence  and  carpenter  work 683  97 

By  paints  and  ])ainting 67  21 


The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Committee. 


$2,500  00  $2,500  00 

| J.  E.  BOWERS, 

J Chairman. 

1 THOMAS  BROOKS, 

1 BURR  DEUEL. 


Rochester,  Dec.  1,  1879. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT  TO  JUNE  6th,  1879. 

Gentlemen  — Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  the  Treasurer’s 
report  to  June  6,  1879  : 

FIRST  HOSPITAL. 

Currerit  Expense  Fund. 

KECEIPTS. 

1878. 

Dec.  1,  To  Cash,  balance  forward  from  1878 $ 1,376  64- 

Dec.  27.  To  State  Treasurer 7,000  00 

1879. 

Jan.  22.  To  State  Treasure- 10,000  00 

Feb.  13.  To  State  Treasurer 1,500  00 

March  21.  To  State  Treasurer 1,051  75 

April  14.  To  State  Treasurer 12,784  45 

April  17.  To  State  Treasurer 8,433  88 

May  6.  To  State  Treasurer 6,406  83 

Balance  on  vouchers  rendered 73  84 


$ 48,627  39 

EXPENDITUKES. 

1878. 

By  December  vouchers  rendered 3,328  95 

1879. 

By  January  vouchers  rendered 10,34j<  72 

By  February  vouchers  rendered 7,250  72 

By  March  vouchers  rendered 21,234  08 

By  April  vouchers  rendered 6,464  92 


$ 48,627  39 

By  balance  forward 73  84 


SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

Current  Expense  Fund . 

RECEIPTS. 

1878. 

Dec.  1.  To  Cash,  balance  from  1878 1,587  28 

1879. 

March  20.  To  Cash  State  Treasurer 5,400  00 

April  8.  To  Cash  State  Treasurer 4,240  15 

May  7.  To  Cash  State  Treasurer 1,935  06 

To  Cash  returned  from  building  fund 1,098  16 

June  . To  State  Treasurer 2,142  58 

June  . To  State  Treasurer 333  50 


I 16,736  73 
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expenditurp:s. 


1878. 

By  December  vouchers  rendered 204  43 

1879. 

By  January  vouchers  rendered 3,531  42 

By  February  vouchers  rendered 1,100  41 

By  March  vouchers  rendered  5,414  67 

By  April  vouchers  rendered 4,009  62 

By  May  vouchers  rendered 2,476  18 


$ 16,786  73 

SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

Building  Fund. 

RECEIPTS. 


To  Cash  refunded  by  C.  Bohn 70  20 

To  State  Treasurer 12,350  62 

EXPENDITURES 

By  balance  paid  C.  Bohn,  on  acc’t  contract $ 3,607  99 

By  paid  Bennett  Osborne  Mfg.  Co.,  on  contract 7,518  04 

By  paid  sundry  persons  as  per  vouchers  rendered 196  63 

By  returned  to  current  expense  fund,  loan  of  1878. . . 1,098  16 


I 12,420  82  $ 12,420  82 

The  appropriation  of  112,500  last  winter  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  payments  for  contracts  and  purchases  made  by  the  Board. 
There  is  still  due  on  steam  heating  contract,  $1,673.84,  with  bal- 
ance in  State  treasury  of  $149.38,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of 
$1,524.46  to  be  provided  for  with  interest  on  balance  due,  from 
January  12th,  1879. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  KERR,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Trustees.,  Hospitals  for  Insane: 

Herewith  I submit  my  report  as  treasurer  for  the  term  from 
June  6th,  1879,  to  Nov.  30,  1879. 

FIRST  HOSPITAL. 


1879.  Dr. 

June  6,  Casli  (State  Treasury) .$  9,387  53 

July  8,  “ “ “ 9,305  97 

Aug.  2,  “ “ “ 7,526  13 

Sept.  2,  “ “ “ 10,092  11 

Oct.  9,  “ “ 10,016  33 

Nov.  12,  “ “ “ 8,232 

Nov.  29,  Cash  steward  for  sundries 

sold 4,564  21 

Dec.  6,  Cash  State  Treasury 6,05116 


1879. 

June  6,  Current  expenses 
July  1, 

Aug.  5, 

Aug.  30, 

Oct.  6, 

Nov.  5, 


Nov.  28, 
Dec.  31, 


$64,175  98 


Cr. 

.$  73  84 

9,312  69 
9,107  01 
7,S80  04 
10,227  11 
9,981  11 
8,136  45 
9,757  78 


$64,175  95 
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SECOHD  HOSPITAL. 


1879. 

July  18,  Cash  State  Treasury Si  ,916  17 

Aug.  6,  “ “ “ 1,244  42 

Sept.  8,  “ “ “ 1,530  53 

Oct.  17,  “ “ “ 432  60 

Nov.  7,  “ “ “ 158  49 

Nov.  11,  Cash  steward  for  sundries 

sold 282  95 


S5,565  16 


1879. 

July  1,  Current  expenses $1,824  92 

Aug.  29,  “ “ 1,186  12 

Sept.  22,  “ “ 1,600  08 

Oct.  31,  “ “ 512  60 

Nov.  11,  “ “ 441  44 


$5,565  16 


BUILDIHG  FUKD — SECOND  HOSPITAL. 


1879. 

July  8,  Cash  State  Treasury. . . 
Sept.  11,  “ “ “ 

...$1,870  80 
629  20 

1879. 

Aug.  29,  Building  expenses 

Sept.  22,  “ “ 

....$1,852  57 
647  43 

$2,500  00 

$2,500  00 

Respectfully  submitted. 


WM.  SCHIMMEL,  Treasurer. 
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STEWARD’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Minnesota  Hospitals  for  Insane: 

Gentlemen^  : — Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  a report  of 
the  Steward’s  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1879. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislative  act  of  the  last  session  {vide  Gen- 
eral Laws,  1879,  chap.  117,  sections  2,  3 and  4,^  are  such  that 
disbursements  on  account 'of  NovembeV  expenses  could  not  he 
made  until  December,  and  this  month  is  included  in  the  following 
exhibit : 

DISBURSEMENTS, 


For  additions,  alterations  and  repairs $4,663  86 

For  attendants,  assistants  and  labor 18,966  48 

For  books,  stationery  and  printing- 477  93 

For  chapel  services  (religious) 260  00 

For  clothing 8,487  38 

For  farm,  barn,  garden  and  grounds : 

Feed $315  32 

Fencing  and  bridges 127  57 

Horse  and  ox  shoeing 147  52 

Harness,  robes,  blankets  and  repairs  to  same 144  56 

Labor 2,230  75 

Paris  green 12  70 

Rent  of  meadow ' 140  00 

Stock 147  50 

Seeds  and  plants 94  66 

Trees,  fruit  and  ornamental 49  25 

Threshing 54  37 

Tools  and  implements  and  repairs  to  same,  includ- 
ing vehicles 312  95 

Use  of  horse 3 00  3,780 

For  freights  and  expressage 1,256  84 
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For  fuel  and  heating : 

Wood  (3,665  cords  hard,  2,472  cords  soft)* 

Coal,  56  tons  hard 

Charcoal 

Boiler  tubes,  heater  and  repairs 

Furnace  repairs  (branch  hospital) 

Steam  fitting  and  plumbing  supplies 

Belting,  lace  leather  and  steam  hose 

Lubricating  oil 

Engineer’s  tools  and  repairs 

Wood-barrows,  saws,  axes  and  repairs. . . . 

Radiator  base 

Steam  pump  and  water  cylinder  for  pump. 

For  lurniture 

For  interest  and  discount  (State  warrants)! 

For  gas 

For  library  and  amuseme}its 

For  lights  and  oil  lamps 

For  medicines  and  medical  supplies 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  officers’  salaries 

For  patients'  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  provisions  and  household  supplies 

For  renewal  of  heating  apparatus 

For  rent 

For  stewarfl  ’s  petty  expenses 


Daily  average  number  of  patients  treated 

Average  annual  cost  per  patient 

Average  weekly  cost  per  patient 


14,850  69 
482  05 

46  98 
353  65 

7 20 
146  75 

47  04 
69  16 
32  47 
64  75 

8 55 

237  42  16,346  71 

4,195  66 

832  89 

769  61 

108  78 

148  49 

609  98 

1,230  53 

5,768  60 

583  00 

32,429  40 

11,263  96 

173  10 

376  18 


$112,729  53 
100 

621— 

36.5 

181.52 

3.49 


The  item  “ Attendants,  assistants  and  labor,”  includes  wages  of 
clerk,  apothecary,  supervisors,  engineer,  firemen,  cooks,  bakers, 
butchers,  night-watches,  seamstresses,  laundress  and  attendants. 

“Furniture”  includes  beds  and  bedding,  crockery,  and  all  kinds 
of  household  furniture  required  for  increase  of  patients,  and  to 
replace  that  worn  out  and  destroyed.  » 

“Miscellaneous  expenses”  includes  traveling  expenses  of  trus- 
tees and  other  officers,  and  such  other  items  as  cannot  properly  be 
otherwise  classified. 

“Patients’  miscellaneous  expenses”  include  undertaker’s  charges, 
cash  furnished  destitute  discharged  patients  to  defray  traveling 
expenses  to  their  homes,  and  cost  of  returning  elopers. 

“Rent”  is  for  taxes  on  town  lots  and  land  used  for  hospital 
purposes. 

♦This  item  includes  payments  on  contracts  of  previous  year,  or  nearly  two  years  supply. 
tOf  this  amount  S570  was  refunded.  See  steward’s  receipts,  treasurer’s  report. 
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“Renewal  of  heating  apparatus”  includes  cost  of  two  150  horse-  1 
power  Firmenich  steam  boilers  and  replacing  worn  out  steam  coils  | 
under  wing  and  main  building  with  radiators  of  an  improved  pat-  ^ 
tern  and  is  more  fully  described  in  the  Superintendent’s  report.  ;j 

1,1 

FARM.  ^ 

The  farm  has  been  conducted  with  the  usual  success,  as  the  fol-  | 
lowing  list  of  products  estimated  at  average  market  values  will  4 
exhibit : 1 


Apples,  28  bushels $ 14  00 

Asparagus,  1,100  bundles 88  00  1 

Beans,  (green),  20  bushels 25  00  ( 

Beans,  (dry),  19  bushels 28  50  j 

Beets,  825  bushels 422  50  '■ 

Cabbage,  6,300  heads 315  00  ,i 

Cauliflower,  825  heads 82  50  ^ 

Carrots,  200  bushels 80  00  | 

Celery,  2,240  heads 134  40  | 

Cornstalks,  75  tons 187  50  || 

Cucumbers,  125  bushels 93  75  I 

Hay,  wild,  219  tons 876  00  | 

Hay,  timothy  and  clover,  34  tons 204  00  1 

Lettuce,  50  bushels 37  50 

Milk,  13,160  gallons 2,105  60  | 

Melons,,  1,170 58  50  ’ = 

Onions,  170  bushels 136  00 

Oats,  2,395  bushels 598  75  ’ 

Oat  straw,  40  tons 100  00 

Parsnips,  200  bushels 150  00 

Peas,  (green)  74  bushels 55  50  i 

Peas,  (dry)  19  bushels 19  00 

Parsley,  300  bunches 15  00 

Pieplant,  5,000  pounds 100  00 

Pumpkins 70  00  , 

Potatoes,  4,787  bushels 1,196  75  j 

Radishes,  512  bunches 25  60  | 

Raspberries,  180  quarts 22  50  ^ 

Squash  (summer) 10  00  ^ 

Squash,  (winter),  1,080 64  80  j| 

Spinmuh,  72  bushels 36  00  S 

Strawbe.  ’ies,  512  quarts 64  00  1 

Tomatoes,  134  bushels 67  00  I 

Turnips,  730  bushels 182  50  1 

Wheat,  282  bushels 282  00 
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Value  of  beef  slaughtered  from  farm  stock,  8,880  pounds $ 399  60 

Value  of  hogs  slaughtered  from  farm  stock,  13,226  pounds 462  91 

Value  of  hides  and  tallow  sold  from  farm  stock 92  46 


The  live  stock  on  the  farm  consists  of  eight  horses,  four  yokes 
of  working  oxen,  one  bull,  twenty-six  cows,  twenty-seven  one, 
two  and  three-years-old  heifers,  four  calves,  ninety  hogs,  four  deer 
and  one  antelope.  Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  DRYER,  Steward. 

St.  Peter,  December  31,  1879. 


STEWARD’S  REPORT. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

Trustees  of  the  Second  Hospital  for  Insane: 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  the  Steward’s 

report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30th,  1879: 

expenditures. 


For  improvements,  additions  and  repairs $ 1,227  52 

For  wages  of  employees 2,007  23 

For  stationery,  books,  printing  and  chapel 249  32 

For  clothing 302  48 

For  farm,  bam,  garden  and  grounds 970  09 

For  freights 209  52 

For  furniture 6,741  44 

For  medicines , 114  05 

For  officers’ salaries 1,975  00 

For  fuel,  lights  and  engine  supplies 3,099  94 

For  provisions  and  household  supplies 3,704  89 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 1,233  18 

For  trees — evergreen  and  shade 333  50 

For  steward’s  petty  expenses 133  73 


$22,301  89 
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Of  the  above  expenditures  the  following  amounts  should  be  de- 
ducted in  order  to  show  the  actual  current  expense.  These  were 
essential  on  preparing  the  buildings  for  patients  and  meeting  out- 
lays for  which  no  provision  was  made: 


Fumiture  and  freight  on  same .$  6,886  44 

Impiovenients  and  additions 1,020  00 

Interest  on  building  account 927  36 

Trees,  posts  and  wire  for  fences 473  50 


I 9,307  30 

For  current  expenses $12,994  59 


$22,301  89 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


Additions  Improvements  arid  Repairs,  includes  wages  of  carpen- 
ter employed  under  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Besides 
needed  repairs  permanent  fixtures  in  the  different  buildings  were  ' 
required,  viz  : ice  boxes,  shelving,  cupboards  in  dining  rooms, ; 
drying  room  fixtures,  tables,  changes  in  Superintendent’s  quar-  J 
ters,  coal  bins,  receptacles  for  tools,  etc.,  in  engine  room.  Steward’s 
desk,  flower  stands,  fitting  up  clothes  rooms  for  patients,  shelves  ^ 
and  drawers  for  store  room,  pig  pen,  fences,  gates,  etc.,  etc.,  includ-  ; 
ing  also  the  necessary  lumber  and  hardware. 

Attendants  and  Employees  Wages,  includes  monthly  pay  rolls  of  i 
attendants,  engineer  and  assistant,  cook,  watchman,  seamstress,  .* 
laundress  and  dining  room  waiters.  *; 

Farm,  Baryi,  Garden  and  Grounds,  includes  wages  of  farmer, 
oats,  bran,  seeds,  farm  utensils,  etc.*  ; 

Furniture,  includes  the  entire  furnishing  of  hospital  with  about  j 
100  bedsteads,  mattresses,  blankets,  spreads,  sheets,  pillows  and  set-  I 
tees,  chairs,  wardrobes,  bureau  wash  stands,  dining  and  day  room  ^ 
tables,  stands,  lamps,  chairs  for  chapel,  cutlery,  crockery,  officers 
desks,  medicine  case,  book  case,  range,  steam  kettles  and  full  supply  ' 
of  kitchen  utensils,  two  large  steam  washing  machines,  wringer,  < 
tubs,  wash  and  ironing  room  furniture,  etc.  Also  furnishing  Super- 
intendent’s department  and  dining  room. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses,  includes  Trustee  and  Building  Commit- 
tee expenses,  patients’  expenses,  fare  returning  home  of  discharged 
patients,  interests  and  items  not  otherwise  classified.  The 
item  of  interest  is  by  far  the  largest  under  this  head. 
The  appropriation  of  March,  1878,  of  $15,000  for  building 
purposes,  and  that  of  March,  1879,  of  $12,500  were  not  available 
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and  not  paid  until  July,  1879.  By  action  of  the  Board  discounts 
were  made  on  State  warrants  and  interest  allowed  on  steam  fitting 
and  plumbing  contracts  amounting  as  above  to  $927.36 

Steward’s  Petty  Expenses,  are  for  postage,  expressage  and  small 
purchases  given  in  monthly  vouchers  with  original  receipt?;  filed  in 
the  Steward's  office. 

Trees. — By  decision  of  the  State  Auditor  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  $333.50  were  allowed  from  the  Inebriate  Asylum 
fund  for  the  express  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  Hospital  grounds 
and  were  thus  expended  under  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

PRODUCTIOXS  OF  FARM  AXD  GARDEX. 

The  farm  having  been  nearly  all  seeded  to  timothy  and  clover, 
the  product  of  hay  has  been  large.  On  account  of  the  continued 
dry  weather  garden  vegetables  were  not  as  abundant  as  we  antici- 
pated. The  Colorado  bug  did  much  injury  to  the  potatoes  of 
which  we  had  a limited  yield.  Labor  on  the  farm  and  garden  was 
done  by  the  farmer  assisted  by  patients.  No  memorandum  was  kept 
of  the  number  of  days’  labor  done  by  patients.  Considering  the 
season  a fair  return  has  been  secured  from  the  garden  and  farm,  as 
follows : 


300  lbs.  Pie  plant 3 00 

60  bunches  radishes 3 00 

5 bush,  lettuce 4 25 

9 bush,  green  peas 15  75 

934  bush,  green  beans 9 50 

13  bush,  summer  squash 10  00 

135  hubbard  squash 13  50 

3 bush,  g-reens 2 25 

22  bush,  beets 11  00 

48  bush,  sweet  corn,  green 28  80 

356  water  melons 28  48 

116  musk  melons 9 28 

125  pumpkins 6 25 

30  bush,  cucumbers 22  50 

313  bush,  potatoes 62  60 

12  bush,  onions 7 20 

19  bush,  carrots 9 ,50 

16H  bush,  tomatoes 12  50 

7 bush,  sweet  potatoes 8 75 

10  bush,  parsnips 7 50 

30  bush,  dry  white  beans 37  50 

180  tons  timothy  and  clover  hay 720  00 

206  bushels  of  oats 45  32 

41 


(Vol.  2.) 
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300  bush,  corn $ 75  OO 

800  heads  cabbage 32  00 

3 tons  oat  straw 6 00 

6 tons  corn  fouder 12  00 

1,521  gallons  milk 304  20 

$ 1510  63 

SEWING  ROOM. 

The  following  articles  have  been  made  in  the  sewing  room, 
besides  a large  amount  of  mending  : 

Aprons 11 

Bed  spreads,  hemmed 51 

Pillow  cases 283 

Sheets 148 

Straw  ticks 19 

Table  cloths,  hemmed 6 

Towels,  hemmed 287 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed 49 

Napkins,  hemmed 12 

Shirts 108 

Straight  so  its 9 

Carpets 4 

Camisoles 4 

Curtains 2 

Pairs  strong  mittens 2 

INVENTORY  OF  HOSPITAL  PROPERTY. 

Farm,  160  acres,  cost $ 9,000  00 

Cost  of  Inebriate  asylum  buildings,  centre  and  east  section  before 

transfer 25,100  00 

Completion  of  centre  building  and  east  section  ; erection  of  laundry 
and  engine  room  ; plumbing  and  steam  apparatus  for  all 

buildings  and  machinery 29,000  00 

Bam,  root  cellar  and  hay  shed 2,500  00 

Additions  by  carpenter,  and  furniture  in  all  departments 7,900  00 

Shade  and  ornamental  trees 333  50 

Clothing  and  supplies  in  store  room 236  50 

Medical  supplies  and  restraints 125  00 

Provisions  and  supplies  on  hand  consisting  of  groceries,  butter, 
vegetables,  wood,  hay,  oats,  corn,  steam  fixtures,  and 

engine  room  supplies 1,759  50 

Fami  stock  and  implements,  consisting  of  two  cows,  five  fat  hogs, 

38  pigs,  plows,  dnig,  shovels,  forks,  wheelbarrows,  etc. . . 233  00 


$ 76,187  50 

Uespectfiilly  submitted, 

A.  H.  KERR,  Steward. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  Dec.  31,  1879. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: — The  customary  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  statistics  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  for  Insane,  for  the  year 
1879,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


. vvuillt:il.  -LUtiU. 

Whole  number  of  patients  Dec.  1,  1878 858  302  660 

1ST umber  admitted  during  the  year 141  107  248 

Total  number  under  treatment 499  409  908 

Number  discharged  (including  deaths) 172  88  260 

Number  remaining  Nov.  30,  1879 327  321  648 

Daily  average  for  the  year 621  129 


The  number  of  admissions  (248)  is  only  one  less  than  that  for 
the  previous  year  when  this  was  the  only  hospital  in  the  State 
open  for  admissions.  The  number  discharged  (260)  is  unusually 
large — as  sixty-seven  (67)  have  been  transferred  to  the  Second 
Hospital  for  Insane  at  Rochester,  fourteen  (14)  imbeciles  were 
sent  to  the  school  at  Faribault  by  order  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners, and  seventeen  (17)  private  boarders  belonging  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota  were  dismissed  for  want  of  accommodations;  a 
total  of  ninety-eight  (98),  all  special  removals,  in  addition  to  those 
discharged  in  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment;  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  whole  number  in  the  hospital  is  only  twelve 
(12)  less  than  at  the  beginning.  As  all  those  removed  to  Roch- 
■ester  were  males,  the  two  sexes,  which  previously  have  been  quite 
unequal  as  to  numbers,  are  now  nearly  the  same. 
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roXDITIOX  OF  THOSE 


DISCHARGED. 


Women.  TotaL 


Recovered 27  15  42 

Improved .• 59  45  104 

Stationery 71  13  84 

Died....' 15  15  30 

Totals 172  88  260' 

TRANSFERRED. 

.Men.  Women.  TotaL 

To  Rochester,  Second  Hospital 67  0 67 

Poys.  Girls.  TotaL 

To  Faribault,  School  for  Imbeciles 10  4 14 

IMen.  WonuMi.  TotaL 

Dakota  Territory,  private  boarders 9 8 17 

Totals 86  12  98 


The  number  returned  to  their  friends,  either  recovered  or  sO' 
much  improved  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their  places  in  business  and 
family  associations,  is  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years,, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  is  unusually  small.  There  has  been 
very  little  acute  sickness  and  none  attributable  to  local  causes  or 
sanitary  defects.  The  large  number  reported  in  a stationary  con- 
ilition  includes  many  of  those  transferred  to  Rochester,  Faribault,, 
and  Dakota  Territory. 

It  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that,  after  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  your  Board  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the- 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  provided  a separate  place  and  school 
for  the  care  and  training  of  the  young  imbeciles  of  the  State. 
Their  removal  from  the  hospital  is  a great  relief  to  us  and  their 
welfare  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  their  improvement  already  noted 
as  remarkable.  To  complete  the  organization  of  the  school,  and 
make  it  all  you  anticipated,  and  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  State- 
and  the  age,  it  should  include  an  infirmary  for  those  temporarily 
or  permanently  disqualified,  by  infirmity,  from  constant  attend- 
ance on  tlie  expected  or  required  exercises  of  the  school  and  work- 
shops. 

Through  a kind  Jh'ovidence  ^ve  are  permitted  to  report  the  hos- 
pital free  from  accidents  or  serious  casualty,  both  in  reference  to 
the  patients  and  tlie  property  belonging  to  the  State  in  our  charge. 
The  destructive  toiTiado  that  swept  across  the  country  on  the  3d 
of  July,  passed  near  but  liarmlessly  l)v  this  institution. 
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REPAIRS  Am)  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A portion  of  ihe  steam  boilers  and  heating  apparatus,  having  been 
in  use  eleven  years,  had  become  worn  out,  and  two  new  Firme- 
nich  boilers — each  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power — have  been 
put  in,  and  have  now  been  in  use  two  months  giving  complete 
satisfaction.  In  their  construction  they  appear  to  combine  advan- 
tages for  our  use  over  any  other  form,  and  their  durability  and 
economy  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other  places.  So  far  the 
saving  of  fuel  and  labor  is  apparent  here.  The  coils  for  heating 
under  the  first  section  and  return  of  north  wing,  the  first  in  use, 
have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  cast  iron  radiators;  and  we 
hope  they  will  prove  as  permanent  in  wear  as  they  are  satisfactory 
in  heating  capacity.  Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  distributing  steam  throughout  the  building.  Some 
local  radiators  have  been  placed  in  rooms  most  exposed  to  the 
wind,  in  addition  to  the  chamber  heat,  and  with  these  alterations 
and  improvements  the  whole  house  is  more  uniformly  warmed 
than  before,  and  at  less  expense.  The  cost  of  the  material  for 
these  repairs,  (the  labor  was  mostly  done  by  our  engineer  and  as- 
sistants, except  on  the  new  boilers,)  is  a large  item  in  our  current 
expense  account;  but  this  was  a necessity,  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction that  it  was  purchased  at  one-third  less  cost  than  the  same 
could  now  be  supplied;  a condition  predicted  before  the  work  was 
commenced. 

To  make  room  for  the  new  boilers  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
space  in  the  boiler  house  used  as  a carpenter  shop — and  a new 
frame  building  for  that  purpose,  and  a workshop  for  patients  en- 
gaged in  mattress  making  and  other  work,  has  been  erected — sixty 
feet  long  by  twenty-two  wide  and  twelve  feet  high.  This  with  a 
small  brick  structure  for  a smoke  house  near  the  slaughtering  es- 
tablishment, and  a small  frame  shed  for  stock,  comprises  all  the 
building  of  the  past  season. 

FARM. 

The  cultivated  area  of  the  farm  and  its  fertility  are  yearly  in- 
creasing as  the  reports  of  the  Steward  of  its  productions  will  show. 
The  past  season  was  favorable  for  most  of  the  crops,  and  the  pa- 
tients have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  at  all 
times.  The  limited  extent  of  the  farm  prevents  that  complete  di- 
vision into  pasturage  and  tillage,  with  rotation  of  crops,  which 
is  desirable,  and  which  might  aid  in  reducing  the  cost  of  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  patients.  All  the  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  other  grain,, 
as  well  a*  the  beef,  mutton  and  poultry  consumed  by  the  hospital 
should  be  grown  on  the  farm,  and  the  labor  of  the  patients  fully 
utilized  to  their  own  welfare  and  the  benefit  of  the  State.  With 
a sufficient  amount  of  land  this  could  be  done  and  the  additional 
expense  for  machinery  and  paid  labor  would  be  comparatively 
small. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES 

made  and  repaired  in  the  sewing  rooms  and  tailor  shop  for  the 
year. 

MADE. 

Aprons 106- 

Bed  spreads,  hemmed 9' 

Blankets,  bound 2 

Bureau  spreads  34 

Camisoles 20 

Carpet  rugs,  bound 32 

Coats 3 

Chemises 197 

Clothes  bags 11 

Cupboard  spreads 15 

Curtains 37 

Drawers,  pairs 303- 

Dresses  692 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed 126- 

Holders  85 

Horse  blankets • 1 

Ladies'  hats,  trimmed 39 

Mittens,  pairs. 14 

Mattress  ticks 21 

Napkins 24 

N ight  caps 2 

Night  dresses 3 

Pants,  pairs 5 

Pillowcases 911 

Pillow  ticks . 84 

Sheets 782 

Scarfs 49 

Shirts 876 

Slirouds : 17 

Skirts 81 

Straw  ticks 140 

Straight  suits 67 

Suspender.s,  pairs 137 

Table  cloths,  hemmed 12 

Towels 1196 

Vests 45 

Wrappers 353 
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REPAIKED. 


Camisoles 8 

Coats * 640 

Mittens,  pairs*? 7 

Pants,  pairs 1255 

Vests 392 


Total 8833 


The  above  list  does  not,  of  course,  include  all  the  needle  work  of 
the  household,  as  no  account  is  kept  of  the  large  amount  of  re- 
pairing done  on  the  halls  by  the  attendants  assisted  by  the  pa^ 
tients. 

CHAPEL. 

Chapel  services  on  the  Sabbath  have  been  held  as  usual  by  the 
several  pastors  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  two  evenings  of  each  week  en- 
tertainments of  some  kind  have  been  given.  Variety  is  sought  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  these  exercises  which  are  recognized  as 
efficient  aids  in  the  treatment  and  general  management  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  also  a valuable  means  of  entertainment  and  in- 
struction. Additions  are  made  by  purchase  and  gifts  of  friends, 
and  it  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  usefulness  every  year. 

A band  with  brass  instruments  has  been  organized  among  the 
employees  that  promises  to  add  considerable  to  our  means  of  en- 
tertainment. 

We  thank  the  publishers  of  the  following  papers  sent  gratu- 
itously to  the  hospital. 

, St.  Peter  Tribune,  weekly. 

St.  Peter  Times,  weekly. 

Mankato  Review,  weekly. 

Montgomery  Standard,  weekly. 

Le  Sueur  Sentinel,  Aveekly. 

Sibley  County  Independent,  weekly. 

Minnesota  Yolksblatt,  weekly. 

Budstikken,  weekly. 

Blue  Earth  City  Post,  weekly. 

Mantorville  Express,  weekly. 

Sauk  Rapids  Sentinel,  weekly. 

St.  Cloud  Journal-Press,  weekly. 

Lake  City  Leader,  weekly. 
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Hastings  Gazette,  weekly. 

Minnesota  Staats  Tidning,  weekly. 

Redwood  Gazette,  weekly. 

Madelia  Times,  weekly. 

Wright  County  Times,  weekly. 

W aseca  County  Herald,  weekly. 

Winnebago  City  Press,  weekly. 

Farmington  Free  Frees,  weekly. 

London  Weekly  Herald,  Canada,  weekly. 

Western  Advocate,  Canada,  weekly. 

Wells  Advocate,  weekly. 

GIFTS 

are  gratefully  acknowledged  as  foHows  : 

From  His  Excellency  J.  S.  Pillsbnry,  several  packages  of  jjapers. 

From  The  German  Lutheran  Society  of  Courtland,  three  books,  and  pack- 
ages ot  papers  weekly. 

From  Mrs.  George  Hezlep,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papers. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papers. 

From  Mrs.  G.  S.  Ives,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papers. 

From  Mr.  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papers. 

From  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papei-s. 

From  Mr.  J.  M.  Petersen,  of  St.  Peter,  pictorials  and  papers. 

From  Rev.  E.  Livermore,  of  St.  Peter,  pamphlets  and  papers. 

From  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  of  St.  Peter,  pamphlets  and  papers. 

From  Hon.  R.  B.  Langdon,  of  Minneapolis,  one  antelope. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  following  persons  forem- 
en tertainments  : 


Hon.  F.  Talbot,  of  Cleveland,  for  several  readings. 

Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Lincoln,  of  Wabasha,  readings. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  James,  of  St.  Peter,  readings. 

The  Plunkett  Theatrical  Troupe. 

Mr.  Charles  Rittenhouse,  of  St.  Paul,  assisted  by  citizens  of  St.  Peter,  concert. 

Members  of  choirs  in  St.  Peter,  for  assistance  in  chapel  seiwices  on  the 
Sabbath. 

On  the  first  of  January.  1879  Dr.  J.  E.  Bowers,  who  had  been 
assistant  physician  here  more  than  ten  years,  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  second  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
His  experience  and  qualifications  insure  his  success  in  the  more 
responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been  called.  On  the  removal- 
of  Dr.  Bowers,  Dr.  J.  H.  James  took  charge  of  the  temporary  Hos- 
pital in  the  city,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  an  advanced  student  of 
medicine,  lias  acted  as  apothecary,  and  his  services  in  various  wavs 
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have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me.  These  are  the  only  changes 
in  the  medical  staff  of  officers.  To  all  those  associated  with  me  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  I am  under  obligations 
for  their  cordial  and  efficient  support  at  all  times. 

I desire  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Lincoln  of 
Wabasha,  who  kindly  assumed  my  duties  here  during  my  absence 
of  two  months,  and  by  his  previous  hospital  experience  and  famili- 
arity with  this  in  particular,  having  for  several  years  been  one  of 
the  trustees,  managed  the  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

Gentlemen,  I cannot  close  this  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year  and  its  events,  cheerful  and  encouraging  in  most  re- 
spects, without  alluding  to  the  changes  by  resignation  and  death 
in  your  Board.  With  Mr.  Kerr,  who  resigned  to  assume  other 
duties  in  a similar  institution,  I was  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tions for  ten  years  on  account  of  his  position  as  resident  trustee, 
member  of  the  building  committee,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
the  hospital,  and  in  all  the  varied  and  often  perplexing  duties  of 
his  offices,  I can  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  urbanity,  vigilance, 
integrity,  benevolence,  and  conscientious  attention  to  everything 
connected  with  the  hospital  and  its  inmates. 

By  the  death  of  Gen.  C.  T.  Brown,  your  worthy  president  and 
the  associate  of  some  of  you  for  many  years,  the  Board  has  lost  a 
genial  companion  and  the  institution  a firm  friend.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  welcome  me  to  this  city  and  the  charge  committed 
to  my  trust : and  while  health  and  strength  remained  his  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  hospital  never  failed.  By  his 
prompt  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  cheerful  manner, 
clear  judgment,  and  wise  counsel,  he  contributed  his  full  share  to 
that  harmon}^  of  action,  at  all  times,  which  has  been  so  pleasant 
and  so  conspicuous.  Let  us  cherish  his  memory,  imitate  his  vir- 
tues, and  profit  by  his  example. 

C.  K.  BARTLETT,  Superintendent. 

December  18.  1879. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Minnesota  Hospitals  for  Insane: 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  re- 

port of  the  Second  Minnesota  Hospital  for  Insane,  located  at  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  following  report,  however,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  only  eleven  months  instead  of  a complete 
year. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  passed  by  your  Board  Dec.  20, 
1878,  requesting  me  to  proceed  to  Rochester  with  a view  of  open- 
ing and  organizing  this  institution,  I was  upon  the  ground  on 
January  1st,  1879,  having  arrived  from  St.  Peter  the  day  previous 
with  eight  quiet  men  patients.  Although  the  carpenters,  painters 
and  steam  fitters  were  still  at  work,  I found  the  building  in  a suf- 
ficient state  of  completion  to  be  occupied  and  comfortably  warmed 
by  the  steam  heating  apparatus.  The  kitchen,  laundry  and  engine 
room  were  very  incomplete  and  the  steam  fitters  were  at  work  for 
two  weeks  longer,  while  a carpenter  had  to  be  permanently  em- 
ployed. Part  of  the  furniture  and  bedding  was  stored  in  the  build- 
ing, and  eight  of  the  patients,  with  Lewis  Clouse,  their  attendant, 
and  several  other  employees  constituted  a working  force,  who,  under 
my  persona]  supervision  proceeded  to  distribute  and  set  up  the  fur- 
niture and  prepare  the  house  for  the  coming  of  other  patients. 

On  January  7th  the  second  deputation  arrived  from  the  First 
Hospital,  and  others  were  transferred  from  time  to  time  as  we 
were  prepared  to  receive  them,  so  that  by  March  10th  that  institu- 
tion was  relieved  of  sixty-seven  men,  while  we  had  accumulated 
a population  of  sixty-eight,  one  man  having  been  discharged  in  the 
meantime,  wliile  two  new  men  had  been  committed  directly  by  the 
Judges  of  Pro  hate. 
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' TIME  OF  TRANSFER  FROM  SAINT  PETER. 

January  1st,  1879 

January  7th,  1879 

[^January  17  th,  1879 

['February  3d,  1879 

[[February  28th,  1879 

ijMarch  10th,  1879 

;i  Total 


8 

22 

20 

6 

1 

10 

67 


In  addition  to  those  transferred  from  St.  Peter  twenty-eight 
have  been  committed  by  the  Judges  of  Probate  from  ten  contiguous 
counties,  making  the  total  number  under  treatment  during  the 
year  ninety-five. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Numbar  admitted  during  the  year  (eleven  months) 

Daily  average  for  the  eleven  months 

Discharges,  including  deaths 

Discharged,  recovered 

Discharged,  improved 

Discharged,  -unimproved 

Died 

Out  on  probation— not  discharged 

Number  remaining  on  the  books  Nov.  30,  1879. . . , 


95 

68 

16 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

79 


I The  sixty-seven  who  came  from  St.  Peter  were  nearly  all  chronic 
i cases,  not  over  ten  per  cent  having  any  prospect  of  recovery.  Two 
■ of  them  were,  so  to  speak,  charter  members  of  the  Minnesota 
i Hospital,  as  they  were  transferred  from  the  Iowa  Hospital  in  De- 
I cember,  1866,  while  others  have  been  insane  upwards  of  ten  years. 

I Of  the  sixty-seven,  eight  have  already  left  the  institution,  six  have 
: been  discharged,  one  eloped  and  one  died.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
new  cases,  ten  left,  five  having  made  good  recoveries,  four 
much  improved  and  one  died. 

The  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  institution  have 
been  excellent,  there  having  been  no  undue  sickness,  nothing  be- 
yond a few  attacks  of  diarrhoea  during  the  hottest  weather,  one 
case  of  dyseutery,  one  of  peritonitis,  and  the  case  of  pneumonia 
: that  resulted  in  death  in  February,  and  which  was  contracted  by 
; catching  cold  in  transit.  Many  days  have  occurred  when  not  a 
[ single  patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  or  to  his  room,  and  the  two 
i men  who  died  came  only  to  open  our  mortality  list.  The  second 
; death,  that  of  Simon  Resch,  occurred  October  24th.  When  ad- 
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mittecl  Jie  was  a mere  skeleton,  weighing  only  ninety  pounds. 
Either  from  want  of  inclination  or  impecnniosity  the  friends 
failed  to  remove  his  remains  when  he  died,  and  it  became  neces-' 
sary  to  locate  a hospital  cemetery.  This  was  done,  and  after  exam- 
ining all  the  available  ground,  I selected  a place  on  the  north  side 
of  the  railway  track  in  a beautifully  shaded,  cpiiet  and  sequestered 
spot,  on  high  and  dry  ground,  with  a warm  southern  exposure,  and 
hidden  by  trees. 

The  Legislative  Commissioners  have  made  two  visits  to  the  hos- ; 
pital.  On  their  first  visit  in  April,  they  ordered  Andrew  Delaney,  j 
a youth  of  fifteen,  to  be  sent  to  the  Training  School  at  Faribault,  i 
This  was  done  in  July  at  our  expense. 

At  their  last  visit,  November  20,  I directed  their  attention  td 
Martin  Gustavison,  the  idiot  boy  who  was  pointed  out  to  your 
board  at  the  September  meeting.  After  interviewing  the  lad,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a poor  specimen  of  humanity 
— not  a fit  subject  for  the  Training  School.  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  that  the  county  to  which  he  belongs  should 
remove  him,  as  he  is  not  a fit  subject  to  associate  with  the  insane 
in  an  institution  with  such  limited  facilities  for  classification  as 
ours.  But  we  all  know  what  these  recommendations  anioimt  to. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  keep  the  patients  as  much  as' 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  some 
employment  spent  part  of  the  day  outside,  when  the  weather  was' 
favorable,  and  many  days  the  wards  were  deserted  for  hours  to- 
gether. Among  the  red  letter  days  of  the  summer  was  a picnic 
in  a neighboring  grove,  with  music  and  dancing,  swings,  quoits 
and  ball  games,  winding  up  with  refreshments,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  evening  meal.  Officers,  employes  and  patients,  all 
participated.  We  had  other  picnics  not  so  extensive. 

Among  those  from  St.  Peter  were  two  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  escape.  Sylvester  Churchill  eloped  in  February.  Not  having 
been  returned  was  recommended  for  discharge.  George  R.  Lems, 
of  Mower  county,  forced  the  windows  twice  and  once  eluded  the 
watchfulness  of  the  attendants,  was  twice  returned  by  his  guar- 
dian at  his  own  expense,  but  is  now  absent  and  an  inmate  of  the 
Iowa  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant.  One  of  our  new  men  from  Winona 
eounty  had  a faculty  for  finding  out  all  the  weak  spots  of  the  house, 
but  he  had  an  innocent  mania  for  running  to  town  and  visiting 
churches  and  wakes  and  was  easil}"  recaptured. 

Only  about  half  the  slee])ing  rooms  have  the  windows  guarded 
both  above  and  below  by  a wire  screens,  while  in  the  halls  and 
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ther  rooms  the  windows  lire  protected  only  below,  leaving  the 
•pper  sash  with  large  glass  unprotected.  It  has  required  no  little 
jtudy  to  so  distribute  our  patients  as  to  get  those  most  inclined  to- 
reak  out  in  the  safest  rooms.  The  expense  of  protecting  one  of 
hese  large  windows  with  woven  wire  is  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
>ut  this  is  no  objection  when  we  regard  the  additional  light  and 
iheerfulness  dei’ived  from  large  windows.  A hospital,  above  every 
ther  building,  should  be  light  and  cheerful.  Provision  should  be 
aade  in  the  plan  of  the  new  wing  for  some  stationary  guard  to 
he  upper  sash  of  most  of  the  rooms,  either  an  iron  sash  or  a 
voven  wird  screen  inside  of  the  glass,  to  be  put  in  during  the  con- 
truction  of  the  building. 

There  is  room  for  only  fifty-two  beds  in  the  east  wing,  and  as 
ye  have  sevent3^-seven  men,  twent^^-five  have  to  be  accommodated 
n rooms  off'  the  wards  and  have  to  be  marched  back  and  forth 
light  and  morning.  Part  of  these  have  always  slept  on  the  chapel' 
floor,  Avhile  about  a dozen  found  cool  and  aiiw  sleeping  quarters  in 
;he  attic  of  the  wing  during  the  summer  months,  but  recentl}^. 
owing  to  the  cold,  these  had  to  be  moved  to  basement  rooms.  This 
lecessitated  the  opening  of  a new  dining  room  in  the  basement 
iind  an  extra  attendant. 

From  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report,  it  Avill  be 
5een  that  of  the  ninety-five  admission,  fifty-two  are  of  foreign 
loirth  and  forty-three  native.  The  large  proportion  of  Scandina- 
rians — ^thirty — need  not  lead  any  one  to  the  conviction  that  they 
n'e  more  prone  to  insanity  than  other  nationalities,  but  it  is  to  be 
ittributed  to  the  large  Scandinavian  element  in  the  population  of' 
jcounties.  Goodhue,  Fillmore,  Houston,  Freeborn,  &c.,  which  are 
tributarv  to  this  hospital. 

Table  IV.  shoAvs  that  our  oldest  inhabitant  is  AA^ell  advanced  in 
'his  ninth  decade,  having  been  a soldier  in  the  Avar  of  1812.  He  is 
istill  very  active  and  his  friends  claim  they  cannot  control  him, 
though  he  is  entirely  harmless.  Conversing  AAuth  hinit  about  the 
thirteen  children  he  raised  brings  forcibly  to  one’s  mind  Carlton’s 
'poem.  "OA^er  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse.” 

The  table  about  causation  sIioaa^s  prominently  ill-health  from 
various  causes:  seven  from  intemperance,  but  the  large  number — 
12  epileptics — ^is  noteAvorthy,  and  anyone  Avho  has  had  any  experi- 
ence Avith  insane  knoAvs  Avhat  a trying  class  they  are.  No  serious 
^accident  occurred  during  the  year,  and  only  one  man  made  a de-- 
;termined  attempt  at  suicide,  which  fortunately  proved  unsuccessful. 
;;A.  S.  J..  suffering  from  profound  melancholia,  with  delusions,  tried" 
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to  hang  himself  in  the  night  to  one  of  the  upright  steam  pipes; 
failing  in  this  he  attempted  to  dash  his  brains  out  against  the 
sharp  door  casings,  mutilating  his  scalp.  This  also  failing,  he 
gnawed  a hole  into  his  wrist,  exposing  the  pulsating  radical  artery. 
At  this  point  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  was  discovered  by  the 
watchman  and  saved.  He  is  now  profoundly  melancholy  and 
seems  determined  to  starve  himself. 

THE  FARM. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  acreage  of  the  farm  was 
seeded  down  to  grass,  and  owing  to  the  low  price  of  hay  the  in- 
come is  very  small.  About  180  tons  of  hay  were  secured.  The 
yield  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other  garden  vegetables  was  not  large 
on  account  of  several  drawbacks  under  which  the  farmer  labored. 
In  the  spring  he  was  called  away  to  transfer  and  plant  trees,  and 
in  the  summer  when  the  garden  should  have  had  most  attention 
the  hay  crop  required  about  three  weeks  of  his  time.  But  the 
main  difficulty  was  the  foulness  of  the  ground  and  the  want  of 
extra  horse-power  for  cultivating. 

The  north  line  of  the  farm  and  the  pasture  were  enclosed  by  a 
barbed  wire  fence;  expense  |140.  This  was  necessary  to  prevent 
cattle  from  over-running  our  premises.  Much  has  been  done  to 
facilitate  the  farming  operations^  for  the  next  year.  In  order  to 
carry  on, the  work  of  the  farm  to  advantage  we  ought  to  have  a 
team  and  at  least  one  extra  horse — two  teams  would  be  still  better. 
During  the  past  summer  we  had  to  buy  a mower,  hay  rake,  sod 
plow  and  an  iron  harrow.  And  we  will  be  compelled  to  get  a pair 
of  bobs,  a lumber  wagon,  platform  spring  wagon,  cultivator,  &c. 

THE  BARN. 

You  have  seen  it  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a first-class 
structure  as  regards  plans,  material  and  workmanship,  and  so  far 
as  I can  see  thoroughly  meets  the  requirements  of  the  institution. 
The  most  gratifying  part  is  that  it  was  completed  without  exceed- 
ing the  appropriation.  The  excavation  was  made  mostly  by 
patients.  The  contracts  for  stone  work  and  to  furnish  the  lumber 
were  given  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  the  super-structure  was  put 
up  by  day’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Stacy.  It  is  a 
timber  frame  strongly  braced  and  is  not  only  substantial  and  du- 
rable, but  commodious  and  convenient.  It  is  located  in  the  side 
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'Ml  about  100  yards  northwest  of  the  hospital  building;  is  40x64 
Kvith  basement  under  the  whole  nine  feet  in  the  clear.  This  is 
divided  into  a root  cellar  25x40,  horse  stable  with  six  stalls,  leav- 
' ing  stabling  for  seventeen  head  of  cattle  which  is  fitted  up  with 
[stanchions.  In  the  basement  is  a drive  well  and  oat  and  feed  bins, 
while  hay  is  fed  to  both  horses  and  cattle  by  chutes  from  the  floor 
above. 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  carriage  room,  driving  floor,  leav- 
ing a large  hay  bay  of  25x40.  Over  the  carriage  house  is  also 
storage  room  for  hay  or  straw,  and  over  the  east  end  of  the  driving 
floor  is  an  oat  bin  with  1,500  bushels  capacity.  The  elevation  ®f  the 
barn  is  twenty  feet,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a hip  roof  with 
•four  gables.  It  is  well  lighted  with  windows  and  is  painted  red 
with  white  trimmings. 

Much  labor  has  since  been  done  in  removing  the  rubbish  and 
grading  the  grounds  around  the  barn.  All  the  old  unsightly 
temporary  stables  and  sheds  were  pulled  down  and  the  material 
has  since  been  used  in  building  a comfortable  hog  house  and  en- 
closure and  part  of  the  barn  yard  fence.  A wide  lane  leading 
irom  the  barn  to  Silver  Creek  and  the  pasture  beyond  has  also  been 
■enclosed  by  a wire  fence. 

THE  LAWN  AHD  GROUNDS. 

I 

When  this  institution  was  opened,  and  until  April,  the  grounds 
in  front  and  around  the  building  were  an  open,  stubble  field,  with 
a road  running  directly  to  the  highway  in  front.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  auditor  the  sum  of  1333.50,  the  balance  due  the  hos- 
i pital  from  the  Inebriate  Asylum  fund  was  drawn  out  of  the  State 
' Treasury,  and  with  it  an  advantageous  purchase  of  trees  was  made 
from  Mr.  Grraham — Norway  spruce,  elms,  box-alders,  mountain 
ash,  cedars,  etc.  It  was  important  not  to  lose  a whole  year  in  our 
start  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  and  having  failed  in 
our  attempts  to  secure  the  services  of  a landscape  gardener,  who  could 
lay  out  the  grounds  on  paper  for  us  to  follow,  we  set  to  work,  and 
have  during  the  summer  developed  the  accompanying  plan.  A 
winding  avenue  runs  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds, 
where  two  public  roads  converge,  in  a serpentine  course,  and 
sweeps  up  to  the  front  of  the  hospital.  One  branch  runs  to  the 
j barn,  while  another  makes  a detour  through  the  grounds  and  comes 
to  the  front  door  from  the  east.  This  circular  drive  encloses  nearly 
' four  acres,  which  will  compose  the  lawn  proper.  It  is  now  laid  out 
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with  walks  and  flower  beds,  will  be  planted  with  shrubbery,  and! 
will  receive  special  attention,  leaving  all  beyond  for  cultivation.  9 
From  the  rear  of  the  building  another  winding  road  runs  to  the  J 
switch  for  transportation  of  fuel.  These  avenues  are  lined  on  either  3 
side  with  shade  trees,  while  evergreens  are  distributed  along  in  pic- J 
turesque  groups.  Directly  in  front  of  the  building  are  groups  of 
evergreens,  intermingled  with  mountain  ash,  lilacs,  honey-suckles; 
and  other  flowering  shrubs.  The  season  was  favorable  and  the  trees 
made  a good  start.  The  only  actual  outlay  was  for  the  trees  and 
an  expert  planter  for  two  weeks.  The  work  Avas  done  mostly  byj 
patients,  and  it  aft()rded  a kind  of  light  labor  in  which  many  be-' 
came  interested.  * 

THE  CHAPEL  ■ 

n 

was  vacated  in  the  spring  and  turnished.  Religious  services  have  " 
been  regularly  held  every  Sunday  and  some  secular  entertainment 
in  the  middle  of  the  Aveek.  Often  not  oA^er  four  or  five  patients 
Avere  left  in  the  Avards.  Such  interest  Avas  manifested,  and  such 
evident  benefit  deriA^ed  that  AA^^e  felt  justified  in  renting  an  organ 
for  chapel  use.  I regard  the  small  sains  devoted  to  religious  ser-  1 
vices,  entertainments,  amusements,  books,  papers,  etc.,  or  any  of  ; 
those  moral  influences  Avhich  are  calculated  to  divert  the  patient 
from  the  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  delusions,  as  quite  as 
Avell  invested  as  the  money  expended  for  “ medicines  and  medical  ^ 
supplies."  I would  therefore  ask  the  approval  of  your  board  to  the 
jmrchase  of  an  organ,  and  for  the  expending  of  a reasonable  amount 
the  coming  year  for  books  to  increase  our  library,  the  nucleus  of 
Avhich  has  been  formed  by  a generous  donation  from  the  Rev.  A. 

H.  Kerr,  and  also  for  illustrated  papers  and  such  in  and  out  door 
amusements  as  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

THE  FINANCES. 

[t  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  as  }U)u  already 
understand  it  ])retty  well  from  conversations  and  consultations  on 
Avays  and  means.  For  a statement  showing  the  manner  in  AAdiich 
the  funds  at  our  command  Avere  expended  1 refer  you  to  the  SteAv- 
ard’s  exhibit. 

From  those  figures  it  is  evident  that  if  Ave  could  luiA'e  moved  into 
the  fIos[)ital  ready  furnished,  instead  of  finding  ourselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  witli  a deficiency,  Ave  might  have  had  a surjdiis. 
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Of  the  $19,000  appropriated  for  current  expenses  only  about 
$13,000  actually  went  for  that  purpose,  while  the  remainder  had 
to  be  paid  out  on  bills  contracted  for  furniture,  before  I took 
charge.  But  this  could  not  be  avoided,  as  there  was  no  other 
fund,  and  the  Hospital  could  not  otherwise  be  run.  Even  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  had  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  current  fund, 
and  nearly  a thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  as  interest  on  last 
year’s  building  contracts. 

The  bills  incurred  for  Oct.  and  Nov.  amount  to  about  $1,150, 
which  added  to  the  sum  actually  paid  for  running  the  institution 
makes  $17,150,  but  when  we  give  ourselves  credit  for  the  supplies 
on  hand  which  were  charged  to  that  sum,  we  find  $1,300  to  deduct, 
leaving  $16,150.  This  divided  by  sixty-eight  the  daily  average  of 
patients  makes  $237.50  for  the  year,  or  $1.95  per  week  for  forty- 
eight  weeks. 

When  we  remember  that  the  building  was  heated  at  our  ex- 
pense for  sometime  before  it  was  actually  occupied  by  patients — 
that  we  commenced  with  a small  daily  average  for  the  first  three 
months  ; that  it  took  the  same  engineers,  and  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm,  arid  almost  the  same  force  of  em- 
ployees to  take  care  of  forty  as  it  does  for  eighty,  we  can  readily  see 
why  the  per  capita  is  so  high.  It  is  a fact,  and  it  has  been  abund- 
antly demonstrated  that  in  new  and  small  Hospitals  the  per  capita 
expense  is  always  greater  than  in  large  institutions. 

Fortunately  we  have  a liberal  appropriation  to  our  credit  for 
1880,  and  can,  out  of  this,  pay  our  deficit  without  embarrassing  the 
operations  of  the  Hospital  for  the  coming  year.  Besides,  from 
present  appearances  we  will  have  fewer  extraordinary  expenses  to 
meet  than  we  had  the  first  year  of  the  Hospital’s  existence. 

The  Steward’s  report  indicates  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  and  gar- 
den, the  articles  made  in  the  sewing  room,  and  gives  an  inventory 
of  all  the  Hospital  property.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergymen 
of  the  different  churches  in  Rochester,  who,  in  rotation,  gave  us 
their  gratuitous  services  on  the  Sabbath  day;  and  to  the  choirs  of 
the  different  churches,  who  furnished  the  singing  at  these  services. 
Also  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr  who  kindly  filled  the  place  whenever 
other  ministers  failed  us. 

Our  whole  household  are  under  obligations  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Rochester  papers  for  many  exchanges: 

1 0 Mr.  F.  M.  Cornell,  for  vole,  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

To  Mrs.  Dewitt,  three  complete  years  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
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To  J.  P.  Johnson,  Scandinavian  papers. 

To  Rev.  G.  Gjertson,  “ “ 

To  Mrs.  Welsh  for  a liberal  supply  of  flowers,  and  house  and  garden  plants. 

To  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  140  vols.  books  and  pamphlets. 

To  the  First  Hospital  for  sundry  donations. 

Numerous  changes  have  occurred  among  the  employees,  some 
of  them  resigning  voluntarily:  Two  were  discharged  for  harsh- 

ness to  patients.  Those  who  remain  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
I can  recommend  them  for  your  special  commendation,  on  account 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  they  perform  their  arduous  duties. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr  who  has  acceptably  filled  the  office  of 
Steward,  I am  under  many  obligations  for  his  kind  and  efficient 
co-operation — and  to  you  gentlemen,  of  the  Board,  who  have 
called  me  to  this  responsible  position,  I owe  much  for  your  con- 
stant support,  your  kindly  counsel,  and  generous  sympathy. 

Let  us  hope  that  good  things  are  in  store  for  the  Second  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane;  that  it  may  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  may  rise  to  be  one  of  the  great  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  land. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  BOWERS,  M.  D., 
Superintendent. 


December  1st,  1879. 
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TABLE  L 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Number  at  the  beginnino’  of  the  year 

858  1 

802 

660 

Admitted  during  the  year 

141  i 

107 

248 

Total  present  in  the  year 

x-ix  ] 

499  ! 

409 

908 

42 

Discharged,  recoyered 

27 

15 

Discharged,  improyed 

59 

45 

1 104 

Discharged,  stationary 

71  , 

1-^ 

i 84 

Not  proper  subjects 

Died 

15 

15 

80 

1 

Daily  average .* 

621 

Remaining  at  end  of  year 

365 

827 

321 

i 648 

TABLE  II. 

ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


j 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Admitted  since  opening 

1,187 

836 

996 

2,183 

601 

Discharged,  recovered 

265 

Discharged,  improved 

239 

214 

455 

Discharged,  stationarj' 

103 

52 

i 155 

Not  proper  subjects 

4 

2 

1 i 6 

! 320 

Died 

178 

142 

Remaining  at  end  of  year 

327 

321 

648 
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TABLE  III. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


DURING  THE 

YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Single 

76 

35 

Ill 

716 

303 

1,019 

Married 

47 

63 

110 

390 

596 

986 

Widowed 

6 

7 

13 

40 

83 

123 

Divorced 

1 

0 

1 

10 

9 

19 

Unknown 

11 

2 

13 

31 

5 

36 

Total 

141 

107 

248 

1,187 

996 

2,183 

TABLE  IV. 

NUMBER  AT  EACH  AGE  WHEN  ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


WHEN  ADMITTED. 

WHEN  ATTACKED. 

1 

1 Men. 

! Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Under  15 

2 

2 

4 

3 

7 

10 

15  to  20 

5 

12 

17 

4 

8 

12 

20  to  25 

20 

11 

31 

9 

6 

15 

25  to  30 

18 

16 

34 

8 

9 

17 

30  to  35 

18 

12 

30 

5 

7 

12 

35  to  40 

15 

14 

29 

5 

6 

I 11 

40  to  45 

13 

10 

23 

3 

2 

5 

45  to  50 

6 

10 

16 

1 

3 

4 

50  to  60 

16 

8 

24 

3 

3 

6 

60  to  70 

4 

5 

9 

2 

0 

2 

70  to  80 

2 

2 

4 

80  and  over 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown  

21 

5 

26 

97 

56 

153 

4’otal 

141 

107 

248 

141 

107 

248 
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TABLE  V. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


iDurmgthe  Year. 

1 

1 

Since  Opening. 

Farmers  and  farmers’  sons 

i 

58  ' 

500 

Laborers 

39 

296 

Housekeepers 

69 

647 

Housework,  (domestics) , 

11 

152 

Painters 

1 

12 

Tailors 

1 

9 

Carpenters 

4 

29 

Seamstresses 

3 

25 

Teachers 

19 

Clock  makers 

2 

Lumbermen 

1 

7 

Butchers 

1 

2 

Printers 

9 

Bakers 

1 

4 

Cabinet-makers 

1 

3 

School  children 

1 

13 

Bookkeepers 

2 

Students 

7 

Mechanics 

18 

Brick-makers 

1 

Blacksmiths 

3 

15 

Bank  clerks 

2 

Shoemakers 

4 

19 

Merchants 

20 

Harness-ma  ker 

8 

Gardeners 

3 

In  sura, nee  agents 

1 

2 

Cooks 

4 

Weavers 

3 

Masons 

8 

Real  estate  agents 

3 

Confectioners 

1 

Music  teachers 

3 

Teamsters 

7 

Boiler-makers 

2 

Millers 

2 

Cigar-makers 

1 

3 

Clerk 

4 

13 

Hunter  and  trapper 

1 

Druggist 

1 

Barbers 

3 

Hotel-keepers 

5 

Coopers 

2 

Liveryman 

1 

Stenographer 

1 

Clergyman 

1 

Stave-maker 

1 

Locksmith 

1 
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TABLE  V.— Continued. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


! 

During- the  Year.!  Since  Opening. 


Stone-cutters 

Bar-keepers 

Peddlers 

Nurseryman 

Dentist 

Physicians 

Section  Bosses 

Actress 

Watch-maker 

W agon-makers 

Pilot 

Fisherman 

Laundresses 

Drover 

Milliner 

Miners 

Engineers 

Upholsterer 

Plumber 

Caulker 

Telegraph  opereator 

Prostitute 

Tramps 

N ot  given 

No  occupation 

'total 


3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

36 

27 

222 

248 

2,188 
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TABLE  VL 


NATIVITY  OF  PATIENTS  ADMITTED. 


I 


. DURING  THE  YEAR. 


SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 


Men. 

Women. 

1 Total. 

i 

Men. 

' 

Women. 

Total. 

Alabama 

1 

1 

■California 

1 

1 

Carolina 

5 

3 

8 

Connecticut 

8 

2 

10 

Iowa 

i) 

2 

2 

7 

9 

Indiana 

1 

3 

4 

17 

18 

35 

Illinoi.s 

1 

1 

14 

24 

i 38 

Kentucky 

1 

2 

4 

8 

1 12 

Louisiana 

1 

i 1 

i 2 

Massachusetts 

3 

i 

4'" 

19 

15 

i 34 

Maryland 

} 

2 

1 2 

Missouri 

! 13 

1 

4 

! 5 

Minnesota 

6 

7 

40 

30 

1 70 

Michigan 

1 

1 

: 2 

3 

2 

I 5 

Maine 

3 

1 

1 4 

34 

26 

1 60 

New  York 

11 

9 

1 20 

105 

98  ‘ 

1 203 

New  Hampsiiire 

1 

1 

2 

9 

7 

1 16 

New  Jer.se V 

1 

0 

1 1 

5 

1 3 

1 8 

Ohio 

4 

1 

! 5 

36 

! 26 

1 62 

Pennsylvania 

4 

1 

1 5 

32 

j 25 

1 67 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

1 o 

i g 

Tennessee 

i 

1 

! 1 

! 2 

Vermont 

1 

1 

i 2 

18 

i 21 

39 

Virginia 

I 

1 

6 

5 

1 11 

Wisconsin 

13 

5 

18 

1 

34 

1 79 

West  Virginia 

1 1 

1 

Florida 

1 

1 

1 1 

Y’nknown 

14 

1 

21 

11 

1 .30 

Total 

42 

i 109 

431 

1 .373 

i 804 

Ireland I 

12  i 

i LI 

1 

; 2i 

115 

138 

1 2.53 

Germany 

i 10  1 

j 12 

i 22  1 

162 

1 117 

i 279 

Norway 

1 hi  1 

1 11 

1 2G 

148 

133 

! 281 

Sweden 

IG  ! 

! 12 

1 28  ' 

129 

69 

1 198 

Canada i 

3 

•1  ; 

1 ^ 

; i 1 

59 

.36 

95 

England | 

3 i 

1 1 

i 4 j 

31 

21 

52 

Prussia 1 

4 j 

a 

7 ■ 

25 

.36  : 

i 61 

Bohemia 

1 

1 ] 

6 i 

19 

1 25 

Switzeland 

1 

7 ' 

10 

17 

Denmark 

10  ! 

2 

12 

France 

2 1 

2 

4 

Poland 

1 

1 

1 1 

2 

3 

Holland 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Russia 

4 i 

4 

Scotland 

1 

1 

2 

5 j 

4 

9 

Belgium 

1 ; 

0 

1 

Nova  Scotia 

1 1 

1 ! 

2 

Wales 

4 

1 i 

5 

5 i 

2 

Italy 

1 

1 ! 

1 ■ 

3 

Au.stria 

1 ; 

1 1 

2 

2 

New  Brunswick 

1 

1 j 

i 

] 

Newfoundland 

1 

1 

Unknown. 

3 

2 

5 1 

38 

27 

65 

Total 

74 

6.5 

139 

756 

62.3 

1,379 

OF  THE  PATIENTS  COMMITTED  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  THERE  ARE 


Native  born 

1 67 

42 

109 

431  i 

37.3 

804 

Foreign  born 

74 

65 

139  1 

756 

623 

1,379 

Total 

141 

107  j 

248 

j 

WS7  1 

996 

2,183 
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TABLE  VII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  FROM  EACH  COUNTY. 


Anoka 

Becker 

Benton 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cottonwood 

Grow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Hennej)in 

Houston 

Isanti 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Lake 

Le  Sueur 

Lyon 

MacLeod 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mine  Lac,s 

Morrison  

Murray 

Mower 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Polk 

Pope 

Pipestone 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Rock 

Renville 

Rice 

St.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Stearns  

Stevens 

Steele 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabjusha 

Wadena 

Washington 

Waseca 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. 
Dakota  T(>rritory. 


Total 


DURING  THK  YKAR.  (SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAU. 


Men. 


22 


141 


Women. 


107 


Total. 


248 


in. 

Women. 

Total. 

10  1 

11 

21 

^ i 

2 

7 

5 

4 

9 

37 

27 

64 

18  1 

21 

39 

1 I 

1 

12  1 

18 

30 

(>  1 

2 

8 

13 

2 ! 

15 

4 ! 

4 

0 

2 

8 

3 

1 

4 

47 

35 

82 

14 

24  1 

38 

11 

10  1 

21 

25 

12 

37 

50 

51  ! 

101 

12 

14 

26 

60 

44 

104 

4 

4 

143 

85 

228 

27 

14 

41 

7 

4 

11 

5 

4 

9 

2 

2 

16 

10 

26 

1 

1 

36 

41 

77 

9 

5 

14 

9 

13 

22 

9 

5 i 

14 

16 

5 

21 

9 

1 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

15 

17 

i 32 

56 

30 

1 86 

3 

1 

i 4 

40 

30 

1 70 

11 

11 

1 22 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 <> 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

104 

141 

245 

2 

5 

7 

3 

1 

4 

9 

12 

21 

40 

23 

63 

5 

4 

9 

20  . 

25 

45 

2 

2 

18 

16 

3t 

24 

14 

38 

5 

1 

6 

16 

22 

1 38 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 6 

19 

18 

i 37 

1 

1 1 

43 

23 

66 

9 

17 

1 26 

6 

10 

2 

1 

! 3 

40 

52 

92 

19 

19 

:J8 

4 

5 

9 

18 

11 

29 

,187 

996 

2,183 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE. 
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TABLE  VITL 

SHOWING  NUMBER  FROM  EACH  COUNTY  NOW  REMAINING  IN  HOSPITAL. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

5 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

9 

15 

5 

8 

13 



7 

4 

11 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

9 

10 

19 

1 

7 

8 

4 

6 

10 

5 

2 

7 

4 

23 

27 

4 

5 

9 

8 

9 

17 

2 

2 

39 

25 

64 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

. . . 

1 

1 

Kiiiifliyolii 

8 

2 

10 

I .iifp  

Lb  SiXBur 

11 

9 i 

i 20 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

6 



Martin 

3 

1 

4 

llBBkBr 

6 

4 

10 

Villf'  

2 

1 

3 

Morrison i 

1 1 

1 

Murray 

2 

1 

3 

Mower 

3 

9 

12 

R icollct 

23 

1 6 

29 

Noblos 

2 

1 

3 

Olmsted * 

3 

9 

12 

Otter  Tuii 

6 

7 

13 

1 

1 

Pip6.StOU6 

1 

1 

1 3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Ramsey 

30 

54 

84 

Redwood. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Renville 

4 

6 

10 

20 

10 

30 

St.  Loui.s 

3 

2 

5 

Scott  

7 

7 

14 

Slierburne 

Sibley 

5 

3 

8 

Stearns  

12 

3 

15 

Stevens 

1 

1 

Sfpplp  

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

TofUl  

3 

3 

Wabasha 

6 

6 

Wadena 

Waseca 

1 

7 

8 

Washinc^ton..  

17 

7 

24 

Watonwan  

3 

2 

i 

Wilkin.  

1 

1 

Winoim,  

3 

12 

15 

W'rig;bt  . 

8 

4 

! 12 

Yellow  Medicine 

1 

4 

1 ^ 

Total 

327 

321 

i 648 

6-14 
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IX.— SHOWING  THE  ALLEGED  CAUSES  OF  II^SAK  f. 


Apoplexy 

Approaching  matrimony. . . .* 
Climacteric  change.. 

Coup-de-soleil 

Consulting  fortune  teller. ! . 

Congenital 

Congestion  of  brain . .' ’ 

Domestic  trouble 

Diabetes 

Disappointed  affectYon ! 

Disappointed  ambition 

Death  of  child 

Death  of  wife 

Death  of  husband 

Death  of  father Y 

Death  of  mother 

Desertion ’’ 

Deaf  mute 

Epilepsy Y*.  !.!* 

Exposure !!!!!! 

Excessive  study ! Y ! ! 

Excess  of  tobacco 

Exhaustion  from  travel ! 

Excitement  of  a wake. . 

Fright 

Fever Y 

General  ill  health 

Grief Y‘ ' ‘ 

Hereditv 

Hysteria 

Ill  health  from  overwork 

Intemperance 

Injury  to  head Y . . .' 

Imprisonment 

Injury  to  back Y ".  ' *. 

Jealousy 

Loss  of  property Y .Y 

Loss  of  limb 

Masturbation 

Menstrual  irregularities. . .... 

Malicious  disposition 

Meningitis 

Murder  done  at  his  liouse.!.  ’ 

Money 

Miscarriage ' 

Measles ’ 

Nervous  exhaustion 

Nostalgia 

Opium  Jiabit Y .Y! 

Pecuniary  difficulties Y ! .* 

Puerperal ' 

Political  excitement ....’* 

Prolonged  lactation 

Paralysis 

Poverty  and  abuse . . . .’| 

Pregnanev 

Previous  attacks YY . 

Religious  excitement .’ 

Rnnorse 

Spiritualism ..!!!.! 

Senility 

Spedalsked 

Syphilis Y* 

Simulation Y! 

Solitary  lifi* Y.Y 

Sea  voyag(‘ Y 

Typhoid  tever 

U.se  of  anaesthetic 

Uterine  disease 

Variola 

Watching  sick  child  !!..Y..Y 
No  history  of  (eausation 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Men. 


Total. 


Women. 


141 


Total. 


SINCE  OPENING  HuSPITAI^ 


107 


2 

1 

4 

1 

iio’ 


Men. 


248 


411 

1,187 


Women, 


57 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

5 

99 

14 

10 

G 

40 

6 


996 


Total. 


2 

1 

24 

31 

1 

17 

2 

98 

1 

42 

19 

15 
9 

16 
1 
2 
6 
1 

127 

16 

6 

4 

1 

1 

22 

8 

1.56 

18 

16 

6 

77 

105 

51 

2 

2 

8 

12 

1 

96 

21 

1 

18 

1 

1 

4 

1 


2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

54 

79 

79 

4 

4 

4 

7 

13 

11 

13 

1 

1 

26 

50 

42 

107 

1 

2 

2 

14 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

19 

1 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

303 

1 

714 

2 l«.T 
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TABLE  X. 


SHOWING  THE  FORM  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPP^NING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women.  | 

Total. 

Men. 

Women,  j 
1 

Total. 

^cute  mania 

67 

40 

107 

445 

292 

737 

Uhronic  mania 

9 

8 

17 

202 

198 

400 

Epileptic  mania 

5 

7 1 

1 12 

52 

35 

87 

^aralytic  mania 

13 

4 

17 

^nprppvpil  mania, 

1 

1 

41 

41 

leciuTent  mania 

15 

9 

24 

78 

49 

127 

T^ysl.priral  mania 

16 

16 

VIonomania 

10 

7 

17 

")ip«;oma.nia 

1 

1 

VIelancholia 

23 

17 

40 

219 

203 

422 

Dementia 

15 

19 

34 

111 

101 

212 

senile  dementia 

1 

2 

3 

14 

27 

41 

idiot  and  imbecile 

6 

4 

10 

36 

20 

56 

improper  subject 

4 

2 

6 

Undecided 

2 

1 

3 

I'otal 

“liT 

107 

248 

1,187 

|c  996 

2,183 

TABLE  XL 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ATTACKS  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

'■'irst 

46 

54 

100 

685 

655 

1,340 

iecond 

24 

12 

36 

148 

116 

264 

:hird 

3 

3 

39 

30 

69 

•’ourth 

1 

1 

10 

9 

19 

i’ifth 

5 

4 

9 

5ixth 

3 

3 

6 

4ot  proper  subjects. . 

4 

2 

6 

Jnknown 

43 

16 

59 

233 

126 

359 

several  

24 

25 

49 

60 

51 

111 

Total 

141 

107 

248 

1,187 

996 

2,183 

616 
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TABLE  XII. 

SHOWII^G  THE  DURATION  OF  IKSAKITY  BEFORE  ADMISSION. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Men. 

W omen 

Total. 

Under  1 week 

5 

1 

6 

53 

16 

69 

Under  1 month 

18 

12 

30 

183 

127 

319 

1 to  3 months 

7 

13 

20 

139 

140 

279 

3 to  6 months 

14 

7 

21 

102 

85 

187 

6 to  9 months 

3 

1 

4 

56 

44 

100 

9 to  12  months 

4 

4 

24 

16 

40 

12  to  18  months 

7 

7 

14 

61 

44 

105 

18  months  to  2 years. , 

1 

1 

2 

28 

18 

46 

2 to  3 years 

1 

4 

5 

61 

61 

122 

3 to  4 years 

4 

1 

5 

54 

42 

96 

4 to  5 years 

2 

2 

4 

22 

36 

58 

5 to  10  years 

2 

9 

11 

50 

91 

141 

10  to  15  years 

4 

4 

27 

41 

68 

15  to  20  years 

1 

1 

14 

19 

‘SS 

20  to  25  years 

11 

13 

24 

25  to  30  years 

4 

1 

5 

30  years  and  oyer 

1 

1 

3 

7 

10 

Not  subjects 

4 

2 

6 

Idiots  and  imbeciles. . . 

5 

4 

9 

25 

15 

40 

Unknown  

66 

41 

107 

266 

178 

444 

Total 

141 

107 

248 

1,187 

996 

2,183 
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TABLE  XIII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 


Marmasmus 

Phthisis 

Exhaustion  from  mania. 
Paralysis 


Epilepsy 

Apoplexy 

Erysipelas 

Typhoid  fever 

Typhomania 

Pneumonia 

Diarrhoea 

Old  age 

Oangrene 

Abscess  of  the  brain. 
Assault  by  patient. . 
Death  by  drowning. . 
Cancer  of  Stomach . . 

Variola 

Anasarca 

Bright’s  disea,se. . . . 
Paresis 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Cholera  morbus 

Scrofulosis 

Exhaustion  from  melancholia. 

Acute  Enteritis 

Suicide  by  strangulation 

.A  ccidental  hemorrhage 

Carbuncle 

Thrombosis  heart 

Congestion  of  lung 

Shock  from  bum 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Pericardial  dropsy 

Inflammation  of  throat 

Asthenia 

Peritonitis 

Haemoptysis 

Cancer 

DysenteiT 

Secondary  hemorrhage 

Inflammation  of  brain 

Heart  disease 

^edalsked 

.Exposure 

Ascites 


Total . 


15 


30 


SINCE  OPENING 
HOSPITAL. 


37 

23 

16 

6 

27 

8 

3 
2 
5 
8 

4 
2 


178 


33 

18 

11 

12 

17 

3 

2 

3 
5 
2 

4 
7 
1 
1 


142 


70 

41 

27 

18 

44 

11 

5 

5 

10 

10 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


320 
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TABLE  XIV. 

AGES  AT  DEATH. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

15  years 

5 

5 

) years 

1 



1 

7 

4 

11 

> years 

2 

1 

3 

21 

9 

30 

) years 

1 

8 

4 

22 

19 

41 

) years . . ; 

2 

2 

4 

26 

19 

45 

I years 

2 

1 

y 

19 

16 

35 

> years 

1 

1 

2 

18 

20 

38 

) 3^ears 

2 

2 

15 

16 

31 

) years 

4 

4 

25 

16 

41 

) years 

4 

4 

10 

16 

26 

► years 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

13 

1 years 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

• 15 

15 

30 

178 

142 

320 

80  to  90 
Total . 


TABLE  XV. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  ADMISSIONS  EACH  MONTH. 


• 

1878. 

1879. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

V/omen. 

Total. 

December 

11 

8 

19 

20 

3 

23 

January 

6 

13 

19 

7 

10 

17 

February 

11 

10 

21 

15 

10 

25 

March 

11 

13 

24 

8 

8 

16 

April 

7 

9 

16 

12 

8 

20 

May 

19 

12 

31 

9 

6 

15 

June 

17 

8 

25 

16 

12 

28 

July 

6 

17 

23 

3 

12 

15 

August 

9 

7 

16 

7 

4 

11 

September 

5 

14 

19 

14 

10 

24 

October 

5 

11 

16 

20 

12 

32 

November 

9 

11 

20 

10 

12 

23 

Total 

116 

133 

249 

249 

107 

248 
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TABULATED  STATISTICS. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE, 


TABLE  I. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATION. 

No.  at  the  beginning-  of  the  year 0 

No.  admitted  during  the  year,  11  months 95 

Daily  average  for  the  1 1 months 68 

No.  discharged,  recovered 9 

No.  discharged,  improved o 

No.  discharged,  unimproved 2 

No.  died 2 

No.  absent  on  trial 2 

No.  remaining  in  the  Hospital  Nov.  80,  1879 77 

Total  connected  vrith  the  Hospital  Nov.  30,  1879 79 

TABLE  II. 

SHOWING  HOW  COMMITTED. 

Transferred  from  Hospital  at  St.  Peter 67 

Admitted  from  the  counties 28 

Total  number  of  days  board 22703 

TABLE  III. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

Single  men 62 

Married  men 28 

Widowers 4 

Unknown,  no  history 1 

Total 9.5 

43  . (Vol.  2.) 
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TABLE  IV. 

AGES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 

Under  15 'T 1 

15  to  20 8 

20  to  25 12 

25  to  30 10 

30  to  35 17 

35  to  40 14 

40  to  45 12 

45  to  50 11 

50  to  60 * 11 

60  to  70 2 

70  to  80 : 1 

80  to  90 1 


Total 95 


TABLE  V. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

Farmers 45 

Common  laborers 21 

Carpenters 3 

Shoemakers 1 

Tailors 3 

Physi  ian 1 

Wheelwright 1 

Hotel  keeper 2 

Saloon  keeper 1 

Cigar  maker 1 

Cook 1 

Blacksmith 1 

Stone  mason 1 

Deck  hand 1 

Real  estate  agent 1 

Professor  and  educator 1 

Fiditor 1 

Bank  teller 1 

No  occupation 8 
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TABLE  VI. 

NATIVITY  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

Minnesota 7 

Pennsylvania •> 

New  York 1 

Massachusetts 1 

Illinois 1 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 1 

Maryland 1 

New  .Jersey 1 

Ohio d 

Indiana p 

Vermont 1 

Connecticut 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

South  Carolina 1 

American 2 

Germany 14 

Sweden 6 

N orway 24 

Ireland 4 

Canada 4 

Switzerland 2 

Denmark 1 

Bohemia 1 

Total 95 

TABLE  VII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  FROM  EACH  COUNTY. 

Houston 13 

Fillmore 10 

Mower 3 

Freeborn 3 

Winona 18 

Olmsted 13 

Dodge 6 

Steele 4 

Wabasha 9 

Goodhue 11 

Dakota 1 

Rice * 1 

Blue  Earth 1 

Jackson 1 

N obles 1 

Total 


95 
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TABLl^]  VIII. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OP  ATTACKS  OF  INSANITY. 

First  attack 55 

Second  “ 21 

Third  “ 9 

Fourth  “ 5 

Fifth  “ 1 

Unknown — 4 

Total 95 


TABLE  IX. 

ALLEGED  EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY. 

General  ill  health 5 

111  health  seg.  fever 2 

111  health  with  Phthisis 2 

111  health  with  Diabetis 1 

111  health  with  Dyspepsia 1 

111  health  from  Infancy 1 

Masturbation 9 

Intemperance 7 

Heredity 6 

Epilepsy 12 

Insolation 

Disappointment,  poverty,  anxiety 

Disappointed  affections 8 

Disappointment,  political 1 

Religious  zeal 6 

Ini'urytohead 8 

Loss  of  crops I 

Solitary  life  on  claim 1 

Opium  habit 1 

Old  age 1 

Previous  attacks 6 

Cause  unknown 12 


Total 95 


00 
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TABLE  X. 

DURATION  OF  INSANITY  BEFORE  ADMISSION. 

One  week 

Two  weeks 

Thi-ee  weeks 

One  month 

Two  months 

Three  months 

Six  months 

Nine  months 

One  year 

One  year  and  a half 

Two  years 

Three  yeai>. 

Five  years 

Plight  years 

I’en  years 

Fifteen  years 

Twenty  years 

From  childhood 

Chronic,  date  unascertained 

Total 


2 

1 

1 

4 

5 
1 
3 
1 
8 
1 

6 
13 
11 
12 

6 

3 

4 
7 
G 


95 


TABLE  XL 

SHOWING  THE  FORM  OF  INSANITY. 


Mania,  acute 10 

Mania,  chronic 31 

Mania,  recurrent 8 


Melancholia,  acute 

Melancholia,  chronic. . . 
Mania  with  Epilepsy, . . 
Dementia  with  Epilepsy 

Dementia,  acute 

Dementia,  chronic 

Dementia,  senile 

Idiotic  and  imbecile 


12 

5 

6 
1 

11 

1 


TABLE  XII. 

DEATHS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 


Thomas  Murphy,  pneumonia ] 

Simon  Resch,  marasmus ] 


Total 


2 
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TRUSTEES’  REPORT  FOR  1880. 


His  ExceUencij  Gov.  J.  S.  Pillshury: 

While  all  reports  for  the  two  years  might  have  been  consolidated, 
we  have  thought  it  more  convenient  to  give  the  one  tor  this  sepa- 
rately, as  our  annual  report  for  1879  was  duly  forwarded.  We 
hereby  present  our  report  for  both  Hospitals  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Nov.  30th,  1880. 

During  the  year  the  capacity  of  the  First  Hospital  has  been  se- 
verely tested:  at  times  greatly  overcrowded,  but  by  transfers  and 
removals  we  have  been  able  to  meet  demands  upon  us  without  any 
serious  results  to  health  of  patients. 

STATISTICS. 


Whole  number  of  patients  Dec.  1,  1879 648 

Admitted  diir.'ng-  the  year 232 

Whole  number  under  treatment 880 

Number  discharged  (inclading  deaths) 207 

Transferred  to  Second  Hospital 37 

Missing  since  Nov.  15th 24 

Out,  not  recommendel  for  di-cha’*ge 45 

Number  in  Hospital 567 

Number  connected  with  Hospital  Nov,  .30th,  1880 612 

Daily  average  for  the  year 643.81-122 


For  more  minute  details  see  Superintendent's  report. 

By  the  monthly  examinations,  the  semi-annual  reports  of  the 
Medical  Commission  and  our  own  personal  visitations,  we  are  grati- 
fied to  find  the  institution  so  carefully  conducted.  Comfort  and 
tidiness  are  prominent  everywhere.  While  there  is  so  much  that 
is  sad  in  the  condition  of  these  afflicted  ones,  it  is  also  a great  er- 
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lief  to  find  their  surroundings  so  cheerful,  and  their  treatment  in  ' 
so  many  cases  salutary.  We  have  sought  to  provide  for  them  a 
home  so  far  as  such  an  institution  may  properly  be  called  a 
home.  It  has  been  our  aim,  and  so  far  as  the  means  placed  at  our 
disposal  our  effort,  to  combine  safety  and  comfort  with  diligence 
and  watchfulness;  strictness  and  restraint  with  as  much  of  free- 
dom as  would  be  conducive  of  cheerfulness  and  sanitary  welfare. 
To  this  end  we  sought  many  appliances  for  safety;  the  greatest 
danger  always  to  be  apprehended  is  from  that  element  so  useful 
while  a servant  and  so  terrible  when  a master. 

We  now  come  to  the  sad  event  in  our  history:  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  north  wing  of  the  hospital.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  15th 
was  flashed  to  us  the  fact  that  our  beautiful  edifice  was  on  fire. 
The  night  was  so  piercing  cold,  the  wind  so  raging,  the  fire  in  the 
basement  which  we  so  well  knew  would  very  speedily  fill  rooms 
and  corridors  with  dense  smoke,  that  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  whole  seemed  assured,  involving  also  the  loss  of  life.  It  was 
a great  relief  on  the  succeeding  morning  to  find  the  flames  had 
been  arrested  by  heroic  efforts  at  the  center  building  and  the 
south  wing  saved  in  which  the  female  patients  could  be  safely 
housed.  Of  the  twenty-four  noted  as  missing,  eighteen  have  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins  and  six  are  still  unaccounted  for  -which 
adds  to  the  greatness  of  the  calamity.  Now,  after  the  event  that 
at  the  time  caused  such  intense  excitement  and  anxiety  throughout 
the  State,  we  cannot  but  express  our  amazement  that  under  the 
attendant  circumstances  at  night,  with  temperature  so  low,  a fierce 
wind  raging,  the  inability  of  many  to  hel})  themselves,  the  blinding 
and  suffocating  smoke,  more  lives  were  not  lost.  The  arrest 
of  the  fire  and  rescue  of  so  many,  tells  of  earnest,  indomitable  and 
heroic  effort.  At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  a few  days  after^ 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due  aiid  are  liereby  tendered 
to  Governor  Pillsl)ury  for  his  })rompt  appearance  upon  the  ground 
after  the  burning  of  the  male  department  of  the  Hospital,  and  for 
his  generous  and  timely  offer  of  assistance  to  provide  ways  and 
means  to  furnish  suitable  accommodations  for  the  patients,  which 
we  thankfully  acce{)t,  and  for  his  friendly  and  valuable  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  Board  in  this  emergency.” 

The  resident  ofiicers  soon  after  the  lire  issued  a card  tendering 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  employees,  to  the  -fire  departments 
and  citizens  for  tlunr  proni[)t  and  earnest  labor  in  saving  life  and 
property,  working  almost  against  ho[)e  to  arrest  the  flames,  result- 
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ing  at  last  in  the  mastering  of  the  devouring  element.  To  this 
the  Board  hereby  add  their  hearty  endorsement  and  thanks. 

We  are  well  assured  the  officers  and  employees  acted  with  effi- 
ciency and  did  all  in  tlieir  power  to  arrest  the  fire  and  empty  the 
buildings.  Most  of  the  attendants  lost  their  valuables  and  cloth- 
ing, foi^etful  of  themselves  in  their  effort  to  save  life.  It  should 
be*^remembered  that  in  such  an  emergency,  the  first  and  paramount 
duty  of  officers  and  attendants  is  to  hasten  the  exit  of  patients, 
and*^  the  public  in  their  criticisms  should  not  forget  the  class  of 
persons  dealt  with,  some  helpless,  others  irrationaff  some  wild  and 
others  paralvzed  with  fear,  so  that  it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to 
suddenly  empty  such  a building,  as  in  many  cases  one  by  one  had 
to  he  carried  out. 

During  the  year  death  has  selected  another  of  our  number.  At 
the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  the  following  was  placed  upon  our 
records  : 

“Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  one  of  our  number  has 
passed  away.  The  death  of  Hon.  Albert  Knight  occurred  May  od. 
1880.  in  the  tifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Long  identihed  with  Minne- 
sota he  was  a fast  friend  to  her  interests  and  prosperity.  Having  been 
recently  appointed  a trustee  he  met  with  us  but  once  at  our  last 
quarterly  session,  and  from  our  interview  then  we  felt  he  would  be 
a useful  member  of  the  Board  in  judgment,  promptness  firmness 
and  in  snggestions  for  the  interests  of  the  Hospitals.  It  saddens 
us  that  another  has  fallen  and  we  are  so  soon  called  upon  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  one  who  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on  us 
as  to  his  usefulness  as  a trustee. 

To  the  friends  of  the  deceased  we  tender  our  sincerest  sympa- 
: thies.” 

We  refer  to  the  Treasurer’s  report  for  a statement  of  finances — 
also  the  itemized  report  of  the  Stewards  for  particulars  pertaining 
! to  their  departments. 

I The  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  burned  portion  is  apparent. 

I That  no  insurance  was  placed  upon  the  building  is  no  fault  of  the 
i Trustees  as  we  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this 
i matter  several  times  and  asked  for  a specific  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  but  which  was  never  granted.  The  outer  walls^  we  find 
in  a much  better  condition  than  we  feared,  so  that  from  tne  most 
careful  examination  yet  given  by  different  parties  but  little  will 
have  to  come  down.  The  entire  inner  walls  however  must  be  re- 
moved. Our  great  solicitude  now  is  to  re-build  as  near  fire  proof 
' as  possible.  We  are  much  gratified  upon  examination  of  proposi- 
tions, at  our  annual  meeting  Dec.  22d,  to  find  that  this  can  be  done 
at  a less  expense  than  was  supposed.  The  proposition  of  James 
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_ le  o Chicago  meets  with  our  approval  as  combining  the  de^ 

P^t  P^'oof  system  adopted  at  thel 

Eastern  Illinois  Hospital,  at  Kankakee,  and  consists  in  brief  ofj 

arched  rooms  and  iron  spans  where  needed;  absolutely  fire  proof 
m the  basement  where  no  wood  is  exposed;  all  stories  to  be  thus? 
treated  and  the  attic  arranged  with  all  fines  entering  chimneys;' 
all  joists  are  bus  dispensed  with  and  flooring  laid  on  a cemented 
base.  It  IS  claimed  this  is  practically  fire  proof;  no  door  jambs, 
no  baseboards;  s ate  roof  and  galvanized  iron  cornice;  the  whole 
to  be  restored  with  walls  cleaned  of  smoke  and  pointed  as  before 
be  hre.  This  can  be  done  for  the  sum  of  $90,000.  In  this  we 
recomniend  what  the  State  expects  us  to  provide,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible a fire  proof  building.  For  fuller  satisfaction  the  Board  has 
appointed  a committee  to  visit  the  Hospital  at  Kankakee  and  re- 

After  a careful  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  First  Hospital 
tor  the  two  years  ensuing  for  which  provision  must  be  made,  we 

oXlaT'  Tn''  specification  in  ^ 

order  that  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  nece.ssities  may  be  % 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

1S81.  For  support  of  600  patients  on  an  average  of  $3.10  per  capita 
per  week ^ 

1882.  For  support  of  6.W  patients  on  an  average  of  $3.10  per  capita'^ 
per  week.  ^ 

104,780  00 

Total 

$ 201,500  00- 

RUILDING  EXPENSES. 

For  rebuilding  and  making  the  entire  Xorth  wing  fire  proof f;  90  000  00 

furnishing  the  same ' ^ 19  nm  a 

;;  Plmnbing  and  gas  fitting.’  ' 00 

changes  and  repairs  in  centre  building  and  soutli  wing  neces- 
sary after  the  fire 5 000  ) 

wiit,er  supply,  outside  protection  from  fire,  pipes,  hydrants  ’ 
nose,  etc ^ 

roinodelnig  the  basement  of  south  wing  on  plan  si'miuu-  to  ' 
that  Iiroposedfor  the  nortli  wing  to  make  it  also  fire  proof 
an, I attic  provided  with  chimneys,  protecting  basement  of 
centre  building  and  drying  room  from  fire 2.5,000  00 

$ 177.000  09 
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I*  We  present  our  estimates  as  specific  as  practicable,  and  the 
iabove  amounts  for  current  expenses  and  building  purposes  are  re« 
Iquired  to  carry  on  the  institution,  in  reference  to  which  perhaps 
there  will  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion.  We  also  ask  spe- 
kcial  attention  to  the  last  three  items:  these  are  important  and  are 
'{presented  as  essential  to  safety.  The  supply  of  water  from  a lake 
west  of  the  hospital,  and  16*7  feet  above  the  foundation;  its  ad- 
vantages for  outside  protection  and  for  other  purposes  are  fur- 
nished in  the  Superintendent’s  report  and  need  not  be  restated. 
IShould  the  Legislature  regard  the  fire  proof  system  proposed  for 
ithe  north  wing  favorably,  we  leave  it  for  them  to  decide  how  soon 
;ithe  means  can  be  furnished  to  render  the  other  parts  of  the  hos- 
lipital  secure  as  presented  in  the  last  two  items.  Our  duty  is  re- 
jispectfully  to  present  the  needs  of  this  institution  to  your  Excel- 
lency and  submit  them  for  legislative  action. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 


I The  Second  Hospital  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the 
I year  with  the  following  statistics  of  population : 


j;  Number  of  patients  Dec.  1,  1879 

{ Number  admitted  during  the  year 

I Whole  number  treated 

I Daily  average  for  the  year 

i Discharged  including  deaths 

Number  absent  on  trial 

Number  remaining  in  Hospital  Nov.  30,  1880 

'Total  number  connected  with  Hospital  Nov.  30,  1880 


79 

68 

147 

85 

1 

112 

113 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  patients  under  treatment  during  the 
year  in  both  Hospitals  reaches  the  large  number  of  1,027. 

For  a full  presentation  of  the  workings  and  wants  of  the  Second 
Hospital  we  refer  all  interested  to  the  very  aole  report  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Bowers,  the  Superintendent. 

The  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  building  purposes  became 
available  in  1880.  The  first  section  west  of  the  centre  building 
has  been  erected  and  is  now  ready  for  heating  and  furnishing.  On 
account  of  the  recent  fire  at  the  First  Hospital  the  Superintendent 
at  once  arranged  to  shelter  as  many  as  possible  and  thirty  were 
transferred.  As  no  provision  had  been  made  for  heating  and  fur- 
I nishing  the  new  addition,  the  Trustees  immediately  after  the  fire 
instructed  the  building  committee  to  hasten  the  fitting  up  of  the 
same  and  entered  into  contract  with  E.  F.  Osborne  of  St.  Paul  to 
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put  in  the  heating  apparatus  as  speedily  as  possible.  A contract 
was  also  made  for  Firmenich  boilers  with  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  present  and  prospective  buildings.  In  February  1881  we  ex- ! 
pect  to  be  ready  to  receive  100  and  if  necessary  125  more  patients  ' 
and  thus  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  First  Hospital.  ’ I 

To  meet  the  demands  upon  this  institution  within  the  next  two  i 
years,  and  before  another  session  of  the  Legislature  convenes,  an-  1 
other  section  on  the  east  side  becomes  a necessity.  We  propose  I 
the  erection  of  an  addition  sufficient  to  accommodate  150  patients.  I 
The  reasons  therefor  and  an  outline  thereof  are  presented  in  the  " 
Superintendent  s report.  It  is  exceedingly  important  and  we  may  L 
say  a pressing  necessity,  to  provide  a better  and  larger  water  sup-  } 
ply,  with  provisions  for  special  emergencies.  The  Board  unani-  i 
mously  favor  the  placing  of  a large  reservoir  on  the  bluff  immedi-  J 
ately  in  rear  of  the  hospital  with  proper  connecting  pipes,  hy-  m 

drants,  hose,  etc.  See,  for  fuller  particulars,  the  Superintendent's  1 
report. 

We  now  present  after  careful  consideration  the  estimates  for  |: 
the  Second  Hospital  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period.  ii 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

1881.  For  daily  average  of  210  patients  at  $3.50  per  capita  per 

week ^ 

1882.  For  daily  average  of  350  patients  at  $3.25  per  capita  per 

week 

Total  for  two  years 


38,220  00  ?ii 
59,150  00  I 
97,370  00 


BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

For  fiirnisliing  the  new  west  wing 

For  coils  and  plumbing  new  west  wing 

For  Fhminich  boilers 

For  new  eng’ine  house  and  chimney 

For  proposed  new  east  extension 

For  furnishing  new  east  extension 

for  coils  and  plumbing’  east  exton'^hui 

For  remodeling  the  kitchen 

For  fitting  up  bakery 

For  rain  water  cistern 

For  enlarging  the  chapel 

For  water  supply  and  fire  protection 


$ 5,000  00  'T 
5,176  00  i 

8,600  00  I 

5.000  00 
50,000  00 

8.000  00 

8,000  00 
2,000  00  : 

1,000  00  I 

250  00  I 

250  00  ! 

10,0C0  00  ' 


$103,076  00 
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For  deficit  in  1878  and  interest  thereon,  we  ask  a special  ap- 
[ propriation.  As  presented  in  onr  report  of  1879,  there  remains  an 
I unsettled  balance  of  f^l, 673.81,  with  interest  from  January  12, 

I 1879,  as  promised  by  the  trustees  in  their  contract  with  the  Ben- 
nett-Osborne  Manufacturing  Compaii}^  of  St.  Paul.  This  arose 
■ from  the  contracts  of  1878  in  heating  and  plumbing  the  Inebriate 
Asylum  and  laundry,  for  boilers  and  machinery,  and  also  for  en- 
gine-room supplies.  (See  report  of  1879.)  The  parties  to  whom 
the  above  is  due  have  often  urged  payment,  but  the  Board  had  no 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  the  current  appropriation  could  not 
thus  be  used.  W e then  urge  a prompt  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  above  estimate  asking  for  $103,076.00,  part  may  be  made 
payable  in  1882.  The  new  addition  should  be  erected  in  1881,  the 
finishing  and  furnishing  may  be  deferred  until  1882.  For  fuller 
statement  see  the  Superintendent’s  report. 

In  the  Steward’s  report  will  be  found  a detailed  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  both  current  and  building  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Also  farm  products,  etc. 

We  have  now  presented  the  facts  and  condensed  the  wants  of 
these  two  Hospitals,  and  ask  a careful  consideration  and  perusal 
thereof  by  the  Legislature.  We  put  in  no  special  plea.  The 
necessities  of  this  great  charity  are  patent.  Accommodations  must 
be  provided.  Our  responsibilities  are  many,  but  beyond  our  ability 
to  take  care  of  the  insane  we  cannot  go.  Appropriations  are  to  be 
made  for  tivo  years.  We  state  our  wants  as  clearly  and  definitely 
as^jwe  can,  and  there  our  responsibility  ends  until  the  means  are 
placed  at  our  disposal  for  specific  purposes.  We  commend  the 
First  and  Second  Hospitals  for  Insane  to  the  generous  considera- 
tion, the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate  wards  of  the  State. 

R-espectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  STRAIT,  President, 

WM.  SCHIMMEL,  Secretary, 

L.  FLETCHER, 

BURR  DEUEL, 

THOMAS  BROOKS, 

J.  0.  CAY  ALLIN, 

A.  L.  SACKETT, 

Trustees. 


December  23d,  1880. 
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REPORT  OF  BUILDING  COMMITTEE 


SECOND  MINNESOTA  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  will  show  how  your  com- 
mittee have  performed  the  duties  delegated  to  them  by  your  Board. 

At  the  anuual  meeting  we  were  instructed  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect to  get  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  first  section  of  the 
west  wing,  and  to  invite  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Horton  was  selected  as  architect,  and  on  the  30th 
of  January  we  were  prepared  to  advertise  for  bids. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  your  Board,  we  reported  by  presenting 
for  your  consideration  the  complete  plans  and  specifications,  ac- 
companied by  six  sealed  proposals.  The  bid  of  Messrs.  John 
Lohse,  Bohn  & Co.,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted  by  your  Board, 
and  pursuant  to  your  instructions  the  Building  Committee  entered 
into  contract  with  these  parties.  We  have  carefully  watched  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  its  different  stages,  while  the  architect 
gave  it  his  personal  attention  as  inspector,  and  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Horton  for  the  fine  building  we  now  offer  for  the 
acceptance  of  your  Board. 

On  December  21st  we  met  at  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Bohn  and  Mr. 
Horton,  the  inspector,  being  present.  We  made  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  new  building,  and  found  it  complete,  except  in  a 
few  minor  details.  Mr.  Bohn  having  deposited  a guarantee  to 
complete  these  items,  we  settled  with  him  in  full,  ^18,963,  the 
contract  price,  and  the  small  sum  of  $70.50  for  small  extras  ordered 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  attic  story  of  the  east  wing  has  also  been  finished  up  under 
the  supervision  of  your  committee,  and  a few  other  improvements 
recommended  by  the  Superintendent,  and  referred  to  us  by  your 
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Board,  have  been  carried  out : such  as  building  a corn  crib,  painting 
tin  decks  on  old  buildings,  making  a stairway  to  the  laundry  attic 
to  facilitate  access  in  case  of  danger  from  fire;  also  changing 
roof  of  laundry  connection  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Steward’s  report  will  show  how  the  building  fund  of 
$20,000  has  been  expended.  The  small  balance  remaining  will  be 
required  for  the  dining-room  elevator. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

V J.  E.  BOWERS,  Chairman, 

BURR  DEUEL, 

THOS.  BROOKS, 

Building  Committee. 


44 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Board  of  Trustees,  Hospitals  for  Insane:  j 

Herewith  I submit  my  report  as  Treasurer,  commencing  Dec.  j 
1, 1879,  and  ending  Nov.  30,  1880.  | 

FIRST  HOSPITAL.  |l 

Current  Expense  Fund. 


RECEIPTS.  1 

1880.  ! 

Cash  Jaiuiary,  State  Treiisurer $ 8,882  65  :! 

“ February,  “ 8,448  27 'j 

March,  *•  9,487  98  1 

••  March,  ••  28  14  I 

April,  ■■  7,204  54  ; 

May,’  ••  7,122  98  I 

.lune,  '•  8,185  99  1 

“ .Tilly,  7,448  21  ■ 

“ August,  “ 6,267  75. ' 

“ September,  8,187  92 

“ October,  “ , 8,858  83  < 

“ November,  “ 18,188  36 

“ December,  “ 11,089  21 


$108,195  83 

EXPEND  ITU  IlEK. 

1880. 

Paid  February $ 8,882  65 

“ “ 8,406  40 

“ March 9,505  98 

“ April . 7,215  74 

.lime 7,116  04 

“ 8,158  99 
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August 7,281  27 

“ “ 6,284  4;^ 

“ September 8,150  41 

“ November 8,446  06 

“ “ 13,080  10 

“ December : 11,257  29, 

Balance  on  hand 9 57 


$103,195  83 

SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

RECP^TPTS. 

1880. 

3ash  January,  State  Treasurer $ 6,462  90 

“ February.  ‘‘  2.107  27 

“ March,  “ 1,986  37 

“ April,  “ 2,053  52 

“ May,  “ 1,766  06 

“ .June,  2,001  75 

“ July,  “ 1,650  79 

“ August,  “ •. ...  1,591  21 

“ September,  “ 1,396  15 

“ October,  “ 1,567  74 

November,  1,276  04 

“ December,  “ 2,598  73 

$26,458  53 

i expp:nditurks. 

' 1880. 

Paid  February $ 6,367  40 

‘ “ “ 2,102  77 

I “ March 1,996  37 

“ April 2,053  52 

“ May.... 1,77106 

“ June 1,980  85 

“ July 1,674  69 

“ August 1,596  71 

“ October ^ 1,.559  54 

“ November 1,350  79 

December. 2,598  63 


$26,458  53 
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Building  Fund. 


RECEIPTS. 


1880. 


Cash  June,  State  Treasurer $ 1,288 


July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
December, 


4,381 

3,35C 

4,2940 

1,13^8 


119, 52?! 


EXPENDITURES. 


1880. 


Paid  June $ 1,281B  , 

July 4,33]^. 

August 3,35(17! 

September 4,294 


October. . . 
December. 


.’,13?  fe: 


5,1H 

$19,52:. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  SCHIMMEL,  Treasurei 
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STEWARD’S  REPORT. 


"o  the  Trustees  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  for  Insane-. 

Gentlemen:— Herewith  is  respectfully  submitted  a report  of 
he  steward’s  department  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1880. 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  117,  Sec.  2,  3 and  4,  General  Laws, 
.879,  being  still  operative,  the  disbursements,  while  representing 
he  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year  only,  necessarily  cover  the  calendar 
rear,  as  follows: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Fti  cjvirl  

1 

5,872  08 

1:^01*  additions,  alteiations  anu  lepaus 

19,268  33 

i^?or  attendants,  asbisiaiiio  anu  

385  19 

jjtlor  DOCKS,  stationerjr  anu  

245  00 

rorcnapei,  (religious  st;i\n>cs  

7,911  83 

1 For  farm,  barn,  garden  and  grounds; 

.$2,036  2o 

. 674  60 

Vehicles,  farm  implements,  and  repairs  to  same. . 

. 656  88 

. 189  90 

norsB  cinci  ox  

, . 146  63 

. 142  62 

, . 140  00 

Harnesses,  robes,  blankets,  and  repairs  to  same. 
Pumps  and  cleaning  and  digging  wells 

. . 125  55 

76  65 
51  86 

56  01 

1 r 66CI,  lilCiuu.ilig  [)ctoiuiagc - 

11  50 

$ 4,308  45 

For  freigrhts  and  expressage 
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For  fuel  and  heating-: 

Wood,  1,926-19-24  cords  hard,  $5,164.01;  1,006K 

cords  soft,  $1,571.71 ’ , 

Coal,  6834  tons  anthracite,  $649.38;  128  39-200  tons 

bitnininous,  $922.15 

Charcoal,  4043^2  bushels 


Steam  and  water  pipes  and  fitting-s, 
Boiler  tubes 


Repairing-  steam  boiler  and  pumps . . . 
Repairing-  furnaces,  (branch  hospital) 
Repairing  steam  condensing  tank.  , 

Steam  regulator 

Drain  tile 

Lubricating  oil 

Engineer’s  tools  and  repairs 

Steam  hose  and  lace  leather, 

Axes,  saws  and  files 

Braces  and  bolts  for  smoke  stack 

Inspecting  steam  radiators 

Hauling  wood 

Use  of  hand  pumps 

For  furniture 

For  gas 

For  library  and  amusements 

For  lights  other  than  gas,  and  oil  lamps 

For  medicines  and  medical  supplies. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  officers’  salaries 

tor  patients’  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  provisions  and  household  supplies 

For  rent 


6,735  72 


1,571  53 
60  66 
1,131  44 
' 395  00 
149  02 
56  51 
50  50 
123  00 
no  70 
112  60 
47  50 
21  81 
22  85 
40  00 
25  00 
8 13 
4 00 


For  steward’s  petty  expenses 


10,666  06 
7,579  16 
1,103  00.;. 
258  41 ' , 
422  75^,‘ 
652  27-'; 
994  23 
5,750  OOT, 
641  05  4 
35,385  75  ' 
175  62 
326  58  ■' 


Daily  average  number  of  patients  treated 

Average  annual  cost  per  patient 

Average  weekly  cost  jier  j^atient 


$103,186  26’’  > 

( 

643  81-122  4 
$ 160  31  ; 

3 08 


The  (Classification  of  disbursements  is  the  same  as  in  precedino^ 
years.  ^ 

The  item  “Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs”  includes  all 
materials  used  and  labor  of  mechanics. 

Attendants,  Assistants  and  Labor”  includes  wages  of 
steward’s  clerk,  apothecary,  supervisors,  engineer,  firemen,  cooks,  1 
bakers,  butchers,  night  watches,  seamstresses,  laundresses  and  I 
attendants. 

“hurniture”  includes  cost  of  three  large  steam  power  wash  ma^''| 
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ihines  and  centrifugal  wringer,  beds  and  bedding,  crockery  and  all 
nouseliold  utensils  requisite  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  number  of 
ipatients  and  to  replace  that  worn  out  and  destroyed.  It  also  includes 
Jaeds  and  bedding  required  in  part  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  fire. 
'I  “Miscellaneous  Expenses”  are  traveling  expenses  of  Trustees  and 
ither  officers,  equipping  telephone  line,  and  other  items  not  prop- 
^ 3rly  chargeable  otherwise. 

“Patients’  Miscellaneous  Expenses”  include  undertaker’s  charges, 
\ 3ash  furnished  destitute  patients  to  defray  traveling  expenses  to 
their  homes  and  cost  of  returning  elopers. 

• “Rent”  is  for  taxes  on  town  lots  and  land  used  for  Hospital  pur- 
. poses. 

' “Steward’s  Petty  Expenses”  are  disbursements  for  small  pur- 
I chases  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  amount  and  payable  at  time  of 
[purchase. 

FARM. 

In  common  with  others  in  this  locality  our  crops  suffered  by 
the  severe  storms  of  the  early  summer,  though  under  a higher  state 
I of  cultivation  the  yield  has  been  abundant  and  aside  from  the 
: great  benefit  resulting  to  the  patients  from  their  voluntary  labor 
'the  farm  has  supplied  the  household  with  fresh  vegetables  that 
j could  only  have  been  obtained  from  other  sources  with  great  diffi- 
Iculty  and  additional  cost. 

In  affixing  values  to  the  products  it  is  only  aimed  to  give  aver- 
age market  values  and  the  aggregate,  after  deducting  expenses, 
represents  the  saving  to  the  institution  from  this  department. 


Asparagus,  1,520  bunches $ 106  40 

Beans,  green,  49  bushels 61  25 

Beans,  dry,  56  bushels H4  00 

Beets,  1,444  bushels 577  60 

Cabbage,  1,575  heads 78  75 

Cauliflower,  MOO  heads MO  00 

Carrots,  MOO  bushels 123  60 

Celer}’,  800  heads 64  00 

Cucumbers,  95  bushels 71  25 

Currants,  70  quarts M 50 

Com,  1,910  bushels 573  00 

Corn  stalks,  75  tons 187  50 

Hay,  wild,  250  tons 1,000  00 

Hay,  timothy  and  clover,  59  tons M54  00 

Lettuce,  67  bushels 50  25 

Milk,  14,854  gallons 2,M76  64 

Melons,  2,060 72  00 
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Onions,  337  bushels 252  75 

Oats,  1,544  bushels 386  00 

Oat  straw,  30  tons 75  00 

Parsley,  100  bunches 5 00 

Parsnips,  350  bushels 285  00 

Peas,  green,  62  bushels 62  00 

Peas,  dry,  54  bushels 54  00 

Potatoes,  3,909  bustiels 1,172  70 

Pumpkins 50  00 

Peppers 2 00 

Pieplant,  6,000  pounds 120  00 

Radishes,  1,450  bunches 58  00 

Spinnach,  74  bushels 55  50 

Salsify,  12  bushels • 12  00 

Squash,  summer,  20  bushels 15  00 

Squash,  winter,  1,515  75  75 

Tomatoes,  190  bushels 95  00 

Turnips,  750  bushels 225  00 

Wheat,  192  bushels 153  60 


$8,968  14 


The  live  stock  on  the  farm  Nov.  30, 1880,  consisted  of  eight  horses, 
one  Durham  Bull,  one  Durham  bull  calf  11  months  old,  four  yokes 
oxen,  thirty-two  cows,  sixteen  heifers,  six  calves,  twelve  fat  hogs, 
seventy-five  pigs  and  five  deer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  W.  DRYER,  Steward. 


Dec.  23,  1880. 
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STEWARD’S  REPORT. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen:-  Herewith  I present  the  Steward’s  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30th,  1880: 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

To  State  warrants  per  Treasurer $26,458  53 

By  Dishursenients : the  first  column  giving  distribution  of  expenses  brought 
forward  from  1879;  the  second  for  1880. 

By  improvements  and  repairs $ 258  78  $ 656  01 

By  employees'  wages 209  00  3,041  19 

By  stationery,  books  and  chapel , 49  25  140  35 

By  clothing'. 303  06  892  03 

By  farm,  barn  and  garden 286  27  1,547  54 

By  freights 4 00  101  05 

By  medicines 72  66  201  68 

By  furniture 86  17  740  30 

By  officers’ salaries 475  00  2,766  64 

By  feel,  lights  and  engine-room 883  15  4,773  85 

By  provisions 1,804  80  6,489  97 

By  miscellaneous 8 00  516  97 

B}’^  Steward's  petty  expenses 11  05  139  76 


$4,451  19 

CuiTent  expense  for  1880 $22,007  34 

Foiavard  from  1879 4,451  19 


Total $26,458  53 

Building  Fund. 

To  State  warrants  per  Treasurer $19,523  76 


By  Disbursements^  as  follows: 

By  Bohn,  VVilce  A Co.,  contract,  full  settlement $19,033  50 

By  advertising 18  80 

By  N.  Cross,  superintending  brickwork 90  00 

By  H.  E.  Horton,  architect 220  00 

By  hardware 12  78 

By  finishing  east  attic,  in  part 148  68 


$19,523  76 
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Final  settlement  with  Bohn  K'  Co.  made  before  the  annual  meeting  and  in- 
eluded  above. 


Steward^ s Receipts. 


For  rags,  barrels  and  soap  grease  sold $ 6 58 

For  hay  sold 142  81 

For  3mung  calves,  etc.,  sold ^ 15  50 

For  cash  for  Ijoard 149  07 


$313  96 


This  amount,  $313.96,  remains  in  my  hands  for  payment  of  freights  and  pur- 
ehases  of  supplies  from  farmers  before  monthly  warrants  are  issued. 

EXPLANATORY. 

hnprovements  and  EejJairs  includes  wages  of  carpenter,  lumbeiv 
hiirdware,  etc.,  needed  for  various  repairs,  corn  crib,  slielving,  fitting 
rooms  tor  additional  patients,  etc. 

Employees'  wages  includes  wages  of  supervisor,  engineer,  assist- 
ant engineer,  fireman,  attendants,  laundress,  seamstress,  waiter  and 
watchman. 

Farni^  etc.,  includes  wages  of  farmer,  assistant  farmer,  purchase 
of  three  horses,  wagon,  cultivator,  harnesses,  cows,  utensils,  etc. 

Ewmitiire,  furnishing  parlor,  additional  chairs  for  dining  rooms  ' 
and  chapel,  tables,  blankets,  etc.,  etc. 

Miscellaneous,  includes  expenses  of  trustee  meetings,  visitations,  | 
returning  patients,  burials,  etc.  j 

Steward/ s Petty  Expenses^  for  small  amounts  for  which  original  ! 
receipts  are  filed  in  the  office.  i 

•! 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Under  the  efficient  management  of  the  farmer  and  his  assistant 
with  the  labor  of  patients  the  farm  and  garden  have  yielded  very 
satisfactorily,  as  follows: 


4 biishelH  beans  (green) $ 4 00 

7 bushels  l)eans  (dry) 8 75 

81  bushels  beets 41  50 

35  bushels  cucumbers 26  25 

386  bushels  carrots 154  40 

33  bushels  green  corn 16  50 

900  bushels  corn  in  ear 270  00 

10  tons  coni  stalks 20  00 

5 tons  marsh  hay 15  00 

85  tons  timothy  and  clove: -ttO  00  / 
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5 tons  oat  straw 10  00 

770  heads  cabbag-e 30  80 

5 bushels  lettuce 3 75 

852  water  melons 51  12 

1,200  musk  melom 36  00 

1 bushel  okra 1 00 

130  bunches  onions 5 20 

' 46  bushels  onions 34  50 

1,233  bushels  potatoes 246  60 

17  bushels  g-reen  peas 13  60 

51  bushels  summer  squash 15  30 

323  winter  squash 19  38 

12  bushels  tomatoes 6 00 

357  bushels  turnips 71  40 

233  bunches  radishes 11  65 

104  lbs.  rhubarb « 1 50 

282  bushels  oats 70  50 

125  bushels  parsnips 62  50 

600  pumpkins 18  00 

1,656  lbs.  dressed  pork  66  24 

2401  gallons  milk 480  20 


$2,151  64 


The  Farm  Stock  consists  of  the  following: 


Work  horses ‘S 

Milch  cows... 5 

Two  year  old  heifers 2 

Yearling  heifers 2 

Pigs,  fattening 19 

Sows 7 

Boar 1 

Small  pigs 27 


SEWING  ROOM. 

The  time  of  the  seamstress  has  been  largely  occupied  in  repair- 
ing clothing.  The  number  of  articles  of  different  kinds  repaired  is 
not  enumerated.  Besides  this  the  following  garments  have  been 
made: 


Aprons 35 

Handkercliiefs,  hemm  ‘d 38 

Straw  ticks 20 

Straight  suits 5 

Camisole 1 

Curtains 6 

Holders 5 

Napkins 12 
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Sheets 41 

Table  Cloths 3 

Towels 145 

Roller  towels 10 

Pillow  ticks 18 

Pillow  Slips 23 

INVENTORY  OF  HOSPITAL  PROPERTY, 

As  reported  last  year,  cost  of  farm  and  inebriate  asylum — completion 
of  centre  budding  and  east  section,  erection  of  laundry  and  engine 

room,  steam  apparatus,  bam  and  hay  shed,  etc -|65,600  00 

Expended  on  west  section  and  east  attic  in  1880 19,523  76 

Household  furniture 8,400  00 

Clothing  and  supplies  in  store  room 246  50 

Medical  supplies  and  restraints 150  00 

Provisions  and  supplies  on  hand,  consisting  of  groceries,  butter, 
wood,  hay,  oats,  corn  and  vegetables,  engine  room  supplies,  etc. . 1,532  00 

Farm  stock,  enumerated  above 775  00 

Wagon,  ploughs,  harnesses,  garden  and  farming  utensils,  of  which 

a schedule  is  kept 423  00 


$96,650  26 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  KERR,  Steward. 


Rochester,  November.  30,  1880. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
for  Insane,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1880,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Men.  Women.  Total. 


Whole  number  of  patients  Dec.  1st,  1879 

327 

321 

648 

Admitted  during-  the  year 

105 

127 

232 

Whole  number  under  treatment 

432 

448 

880 

Number  discharged,  (including  deaths') 

100 

107 

207. 

Transferred  to  Second  Hospital 

37 

37 

Missing  since  Nov.  15th 

24 

24 

Out  and  not  recommended  for  discharge 

14 

31 

45 

Number  present  in  the  house 

257 

310 

567 

Number  connected  with  the  house 

271 

341 

612 

Daily  average  in  the  house  for  the  vear 

643  81- 

-122 

CONDITION  OF  THOSE  DISCHARGED. 

Men. 

Women. 

Tot. 

Recovered 

32 

34 

66 

Improved 

40 

43 

83 

U nimproved 

43 

9 

51 

Died 

23 

21 

44 

Totals 

137 

107 

244 

Of  those  discharged,  three  male  and  seven  female  imbeciles  were 
sent  to  the  school  established  for  them  at  Faribault. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  have  left  the  hospital  during  the 
year,  either  recovered  or  improved,  which  is  a large  percentage  of 
the  number  admitted.  The  general  health  of  the  patients  has 
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been  good  and  very  few  cases  of  acute  sickness  have  occurred.  The 
number  increased  gradually  from  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  'at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  but  has 
been  reduced  within  the  past  two  weeks  by  transfers  to  the  Second 
Hospital  for  Insane,  removals  by  friends,  and  the  missing,  so  that 
the  year  closes  with  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  the  house  and 
forty-five  out,  some  of  whom  are  liable  to  be  returned  at  any  time. 

About  seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  November  15th  fire  was 
discovered  in  the  basement  of  the  north  wing,  the  male  depart- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  fiames  was  so  rapid  and  the  smoke  so 
dense  that  the  patients  were  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Some 
resisted  and  caused  delay,  and  some  were  lost.  The  night  was 
very  cold,  with  a strong  wind  blowing  the  fire  and  smoke  directly 
towards  the  centre  building  and  south  wing.  While  there  was 
danger  the  female  patients  were  all  removed  to  the  barn  and 
sheds,  and  some  were  taken  to  town  and  kindly  cared  for  at  the 
Nicollet  Hotel  and  other  places;  but  all  were  safely  returned  the 
next  day.  There  was  very  little  excitement  among  the  patients  and 
no  panic  among  the  attendants  and  employees,  all  of  whom  worked 
earnestly  to  save  the  patients  and  subdue  the  flames.  On  account 
of  the  smoke  the  internal  means  of  protection  against  fire  could  not 
be  used,  but  the  steam  fire  pump  did  good  service.  The  citizens  of 
the  town  came  to  our  aid  and  labored  heroically  and  efficiently  in 
saving  and  caring  for  patients  and  property.  The  St.  Peter  fire 
company  arrived  soon  after  the  alarm  and  checked  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  fire,  and,  with  the  Mankato  company,  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  successful  efforts  in  preventing  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings.  One  company  with  a steam  fire  engine 
came  from  St.  Paul  at  our  request,  and  although  they  arrived  after 
the  fire  was  under  control,  they  have  our  thanks  for  their  prompt 
response  to  our  message  for  help. 

After  the  fire  there  were  forty-four  missing,  but  this  number 
was  reduced  by  those  returning,  in  a few  days,  to  twenty-four. 
The  remains  of  eighteen  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  and  there 
are  six  unaccounted  for.  It  is  hoped  these  are  safe.  Of  those  re- 
moved from  the  building  partially  suffocated,  seven  have  died;  the 
others  are  recovering. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  fire  at  length  in 
this  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  fire,  apparently,  com- 
menced in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a portion 
of  the  building  where  no  fire  is  ever  used  for  any  purpose,  where 
there  are  no  gas  pipes,  and  no  material  liable  to  ignite  by  sponta- 
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neons  combustion;  nothing  but  steam  coils  and  radiators  for 
chamber  heating,  and  more  than  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
boilers. 

t 

The  means  adopted  for  protection  against  accidental  fire,  it  is 
thought,  were  superior  to  those  generally  relied  upon  in  hospitals 
for  insane.  The  attics,  where  there  appeared  to  be  the  most 
danger,  were  divided  into  four  separate  compartments,  in  each 
vdng,  by  brick  partitions  with  iron  doors  for  passage,  into  each  of 
which  a steam  pipe  was  run  to  fill  the  same  with  vapour  when 
necessary ; a steam  fire  pump  with  hose  to  reach  an}^  portion  of  the 
buildings,  and  hose  on  two  floors  of  both  wings  constantly  at- 
tached to  the  water  pipes  at  eight  different  points;  and  seven  Bab- 
cock extinguishers  distributed  in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
ready  use.  With  all  these  appliances  something  might  be  done  if 
it  did  not  require  all  the  available  help  to  first  remove  the  patients 
from  danger,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  means  could  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  this  experience  proves  that  in  a fire  of 
any  considerable  magnitude  all  internal  means  of  protection  are  of 
little  avail,  and  that  the  apparatus  must  be  outside  the  building  to 
be  reliable — always  ready  and  of  sufficient  force  to  flood  any  part 
of  the  house.  All  stationary  steam  pumps  are  not  only  liable  to 
break  at  a critical  moment,  but  they  may  be  useless  on  account  of 
a fire  in  their  neighborhood,  as  occurred  a few  years  since  in  the 
hospital  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  the  whole  was  destroyed.  A 
reservoir  of  water  of  sufficient  height  and  capacity  with  pipes  sur- 
rounding the  buildings  outside,  with  hydrants  and  hose  perma- 
nently attached  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Such  a reservoir 
there  is  within  one  and  one-half  miles  at  an  elevation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and  I e^irnestlj 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  asked  to  make  this  improve- 
ment. There  is  no  risk  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  safety  of  the  inmates  and  amount  of  property  at  stake,  as  well 
as  other  considerations,  require  it.  Aside  from  its  use  in  case  of 
fire  it  would  be  valuable  as  a power  for  machinery  used  in  the 
hospital  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  reference  to  repairs  on  the  portion  of  the  hospital  burned,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  be  made  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  centre 
building,  laundry,  and  south  wing  be  made  as  to  render  the  danger 
from  fire  still  less  than  at  present. 

Since  the  last  report  the  new  boilers  of  the  Firmenich  pattern 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  satisfactory  in  every  re> 
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spect.  In  cold  weather  eight  cords  of  wood  less  per  diem  were 
consumed  than  formerly,  and  in  milder  weather  the  same  propor- 
tion. They  were  used  continuously  for  more  than  six  months,  and 
collected  no  scale  on  the  tubes.  The  whole  heating  apparatus  was 
put  in  complete  repair  during  the  summer,  and  now  warms  the 
house  uniformly  and  thoroughly.  ^ 

During  the  dry  and  cold  season  of  last  winter  the  water  supply 
was  reduced  and  the  quality  seemed  to  be  impaired.  It  was  an- 
alyzed three  times  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  without  expense  to  the  institution,  and  once  by 
Prof.  Peckham,  at  that  time  at  the  University.  Nothing  injuri- 
ous to  health  was  found  and  the  difficulty  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
limited  quantity^  This  has  been  obviated  by  conducting  the  flow 
of  several  other  springs  into  the  reservoir,  which  now  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  products  of  the  farm,  as  shown  by  the  steward’s  report, 
have  been  more  than  usual.  The  increase  has  been  uniform  from 
the  beginning,  in  favorable  seasons,  and  is  the  result  of  careful 
farming  and  constant  improvement  in  the  land  cultivated.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  labor  is  done  by  convalescent  patients  and 
those  who  can  be  trusted  with  teams  and  tools.  As  most  of  the 
male  patients  have  been  accustomed  to  farm  life  the  work  is  agree- 
able and  beneficial  to  them.  ^ 

While  the  male  patients  are  usefully  engaged  outside  the  house, 
the  females  are  not  idle  within,  as  the  following  list  of  articles 
made  and  repaired  in  the  sewing  rooms  and  tailor’s'  shop  will 
show; 


MADE. 

Aprons 

Awnings  

Bed  spreads,  hemrae  1 

Bibs ^ . 

[iook  eovers 

Bureau  spreads 

Camisoles 

Carpet  rugs,  bound 

Carpets,  sewed  and  bound 

Coats 

Chemises 

Chest  protectoi's 

Clothes  bags 

Cupboard  spreads 

Curtains 

Cushions  


164^ 

11 

23' 

146  j 
12 
24 
43 
1 

1 

855 

2 
3 

470 

21 

2 
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Drawers,  pairs 42B 

Drawers,  pairs  cut 102 

Dresses 685 

Dust  cloths,  carriage 1 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed 36 

Holders 105 

Horse  blankets 1 

Ladies’  hats,  trimmed 60 

Mittens,  pairs 25 

Mattress  ticks 81 

Napkins 12 

Night  caps 8 

Night  dresses 7 

Pillow  cases 952 

Pillow  ticks 201 

Sheets 951 

Shrouds 44  • 

Shirts 761 

Skirts 851 

Straw  ticks • 182: 

Straight  suits 74 

Sun  bonnets 1 

Suspenders,  pairs 145 

Table  cloths,  hemmed 10 

Towels 1254 

Wrappers 158 

4 

REPAIRED. 

Aprons 24 

Camisole" 22 

Coats  525 

Drawers  .pans 88 

Hats 8 

Mittens,  pairs 82 

Night  dresses ' 14 

Pants,  pairs 1036 

Pillow  ticks 15 

Sheets 21 

Shirts 206 

Straw  tick  j 11 

Suspenders,  pairs 5 

Vests 349 

This  does  not  represent,  of  course,  all  the  needle  work  done,  as 
the  repairs  on  the  halls  by  attendants  and  patients  are  not  noted. 

Chapel  services  have  been  held  on  Sundays  as  usual,  and  enter- 
tainments on  two  evenings  of  each  week.  The  latter  consists  of 
readings,  lectures,  magic  lantern  exhibitions,  concerts,  etc.  The 
45  (Yol.  2.) 
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hospital  band,  an  organization  of  employees,  has  furnished  fre- 
quent and  very  acceptable  music. 

The  library  had  gradually  increased  by  purchase  and  donation  and 
had  become  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  means  of  recreation.  The 
books  were  divided  between  the  two  departments,  and  those  in  the 
male  department  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  gratuitously  by  the 
publishers  for  which  they  have  our  thanks: 

London  Weekly  Herald,  Canada. 

Western  Advocate,  Canada. 

Lutheran  Standard,  Minnesota. 

Skatfaren,  Minnesota. 

Wells  Advocate,  Minnesota. 

Farmington  Free  Press,  Minnesota. 

Winnebago  City  Press.  Minnesota. 

Waseca  County  Herald.  Minnesota. 

Wright^County  Times,  Minnesota. 

Madelia  Times,  Minnesota* 

Redwood  Gazette,  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Staats  Tidning,  Minnesota. 

Hastings  Gazette,  Minnesota. 

Lake  City  Leader.  Minnesota. 

St.  Cloud  .Journal  Press,  Minnesota. 

Sauk  Rapids  Sentinel,  Minnesota, 

Mantoiwille  Express,  Minnesota. 

Blue  Earth  City  Post,  Minnesota. 

Budstikken,  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  AAlksblatt.  Minnesota. 

Sibley  County  Independent,  Minnesota. 

Le  Sueur  Sentinel,  Minnesota. 

Montgomery  Standard,  Minnesota. 

Mankato  Review,  Minnesota. 

St.  Peter  Tiibune,  Minnesota. 

St.  Peter  Times,  Minnesota. 

Donations  from  individuals  are  gratefully  acknowledged  as 
follows : 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Dunn  of  Stillwater,  $37.40. 

From  Mr.  .John  Lutzke  of  Belle  Plaine,  $3.04. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  jr.,  of  St.  Paul,  books  and  papers. 

From  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  St.  Paul,  package  of  paper* 
•weekly. 

From  Rev.  E.  Livermore,  of  St.  Peter,  pamphlets  and  papers. 

From  Rev,  N.  Sutton,  of  St.  Peter,  books  and  papers. 

From  Mrs.  Hemy  Jones,  of  St.  Peter,  illustrated  papers. 

From  Mrs.  G.  S.  Ives,  of  St.  Peter,  illustrated  papers. 
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From  Mr.  J.  K.  Moore,  of  St.  Peter,  pictures  and  papers. 

From  C.  L.  Malcolm,  St.  Peter,  illustrated  papers. 

From  Rev.  G.  F.  McAfee,  St.  Peter,  books  and  papers. 

From  Dr.  D.  B.  Collins,  St.  Peter,  papers. 

And  for  entertainments— 

From  Professor  Cumnock,  of  Illinois,  reading. 

From  Hon.  F.  Talbot,  of  Cleveland,  several  readings. 

From  Irwin  Troup,  concert. 

From  Miss  Mattice  and  brother,  of  Minneapolis,  concert. 

From  Mr.  L.  C.  Lord  and  others,  of  St.  Peter,  readings. 

From  St.  Peter  Dramatic  Club,  exhibition. 

From  Clement  Bras.,  Concert  Troupe,  concert. 

On  the  third  of  May,  Albert  Knight,  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  was  removed  by  death.  His  appointment  on  the  Board 
was  recent  and  he  attended  only  one  regirlar ' meeting.  His  long 
residence  in  the  State  and  practical  business  habits  would  have 
rendered  him  a useful  member. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  for  eighteen 
months  in  the  medical  office,  left  in  August  to  complete  his  course 
of  study  in  Kew  York,  find  Dr.  T.  J.  Naylor,  of  several  years’  ex- 
perience in  hospitals  for  insane,  is  now  acting  as  assistant  phy- 
sician. There  has  been  no  other  change  in  the  staff  of  officers, 
and  I desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  them  and  all  others  en- 
gaged with  me  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  institution. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  I again  tender  thanks  for  the 
kindness  with  which  my  suggestions  have  been  met  and  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  plans  for  improvements  and  necessary  repairs  have 
been  adopted;  for  your  frequent  visits  and  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment given  at  all  times,  and  particularly  since  the  recent  disaster. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  K.  BARTLETT,  Supt. 

December  1,  1880. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


SECOND  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Minnesota  Hospitals  for  Insane: 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  custom  and  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  I herewith  present  for  your  consideration  the  annnal 
report  of  the  Second  Minnesota  Hospital  for  Insane. 

Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  the  materials  furnished  us  from 
the  opening  and  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  such  a char- 
ater  that  the  result  must  needs  make  but  an  indilFerent  showing, 
and  that  the  number  of  recoveries  must  necessarily  be  small  in 
view  of  the  large  proportion  of  chronic  cases  that  we  have  had  to 
deal  with. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population: 


1879. 

1880. 

Number  at  the  beginning'  of  the  year 

0 

79 

Number  admitted  during  the  year 

95 

68 

Number  under  treatment  during  the  year 

95 

147 

Daily  average 

68 

85 

Discharges,  including  deaths 

16 

34 

Number  discharged,  recovered 

9 

16 

Number  discharged,  improved 

3 

8 

Number  discharged,  unimproved 

2 

1 

Number  died 

2 

9 

Number  absent  on  trial 

2 

1 

Number  remaining  in  hospital  Nov.  30 

77 

112 

Total  connected  with  hospital  November  30,  1880 

79 

113 
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TABLE  SHOWING  HOW  THE  TATIENTS  WERE  COMMITTED. 


1 

j 

1879. 

1880. 

Total. 

! 

Transferred  from  St.  Peter 

67 

37 

104 

N ew  admissions ... 

28 

31 

59 

Total *.  . . 

95 

68 

i 

163 

NUMBER  OP  DEATHS  AND  THEIR  C.VUSES  PROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


r 

! 1879. 

1 

1880. 

1 

Apoplexy * 

i 2 

j 1 

Oeneral  Paresis 

Acute  Meningitis 

Mfli'fisrnns  1 

1 

1 

Pneumonia • ' 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Exhaustion  from  chronic  mania 

Old  age 

Total  

2 

An  analysis  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  in  1879  the  whole 
number  transferred  from  St.  Peter  was  sixty-seven,  while  twenty- 
-eight  were  brought  directl}^  from  their  homes,  so  that  the  whole 
numberunder  treatment  the  hrst  year  was  ninety-five,  of  whom,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year,  twenty-six  were  discharged,  leaving 
at  the  opening  of  the  current  year,  seventy-nine.  Since  then, 
thirty-seven  have  been  transferred  from  St.  Peter,  and  thirty-one 
have  been  sent  directly  from  their  homes.  So  that  the  whole  num- 
ber under  treatment  in  1880  was  147,  of  whom  thirty-four  have 
been  discharged  and  died,  leaving  113  connected  with  the  hospital 
November  30th,  1880. 

The  result  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  early  treatment 
of  insanity.  Of  the  fifty-nine  sent  from  their  homes  a large  pro- 
portion were  recent  and  acute  cases,  and  of  these  seventeen  have 
been  discharged  recovered,  and  eight  improved;  while  of  the  104 
transferred  from  St.  Peter,  who  were  mostly  chronic  cases,  only 
-eight  have  recovered,  and  four  improved;  or  nearly  four  times  as 
large  a percentage  of  the  former. 

The  general  health  of  both  inmates  and  employees  has  been  good, 
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very  little  disease  of  an  acute  character,  and  we  have  been  spared 
every  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  epidemic,  all  of  which  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  favorable.  Of  the  eleven 
deaths  that  have  occurred  during  the  biennial  period  two  were 
from  pneumonia.  One  of  these  was  a feeble  idiot  boy  and  the 
disease  was  contracted  when  he  was  transferred  from  St.  Peter  to 
Rochester  on  a very  cold  day.  The  other,  an  old  man  who  in- 
sisted upon  denuding  himself  .and  getting  out  of  bed  at  night, 
caught  a severe  cold  which  ended  in  pneumonia  and  death.  Three 
died  of  apoplexy,  two  of  general  paresis,  one  meningitis,  one  of 
marasmus,  one  of  exhaustion  from  chronic  mania,  and  one  of  ex- 
treme old  age.  Seven  of  the  number  were  over  fifty  years  old,, 
two  were  seventy-six,  and  one  eighty-eight. 

OCCUPATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  PATIENTS. 

It  has  been  a constant  study  to  devise  employment  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  patients — -to  occupy  their  minds  and  idle  hands  as 
much  as  possible.  The  farm,  lawn  and  garden  have  afforded 
abundant  opportunity  for  all  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
outside.  In  the  early  spring  the  excavation  for  the  new  wing  was 
made  entirely  by  the  patients  and  attendants,  and  the  money  thus 
earned  was  invested  for  their  benefit  in  an  Estey  chapel  organ. 
In  addition  to  those  engaged  outside,  a large  number  are  daily  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  engine  room,  not  to  mention 
those  who  assist  the  attendants  in  the  work  of  the  ward. 

During  the  summer  months  an  average  of  33  per  cent,  spend 
part  of  the  day  in  some  useful  occupation,  and  every  pleasant  day 
those  who  are  not  able  to  work  spend  part  of  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  in  the  open  air,  and  many  take  interest  in  ball  play,  foot 
ball,  croquet,  swings  and  gymnastics.  Occasionally,  as  a red  letter 
day,  we  have  a pic-nic,  when  patients  and  employees  all  take  a 
holiday  and  participate.  Our  religious  services  are  kept  up  regu- 
larly every  Sunday,  and  every  Wednesday  night  the  whole  house- 
hold is  asseml)led  in  the  chapel  for  some  form  of  entertainment, 
either  readings  by  the  superintendent  or  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  frequently  small  plays  of  a humorous  character  by  the 
employees,  assisted  occasionally  by  some  of  the  patients.  The 
hospital  at  St.  Peter  kindly  lent  us  their  magic  lantern  and 
views  last  winter  which  proved  an  almost  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  our  patients. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  occupation  for  the  insane.  A 
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writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  has  recently  given  us  4iis  views 
on  this  subject  and  advocated  it  as  if  the  idea  were  a new  dis- 
covery. We  have  also  been  entertained  with  ex-cathedra  conversa- 
tions on  the  same  subject  by  a prominent  eastern  neurologist  who 
has  recently  visited  some  of  the  Scotch  asylums  and  speaks  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  insane  who  are  made  useful  about  various 
employments  in  those  institutions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go 
so  far  from  home,  as  the  same  thing  can  be  seen  by  paying  a visit 
to  the  hospital  at  St.  Peter  or  Rochester.  It  is  admitted  that  out- 
door employment  is  best  suited  to  the  insane,  and  that  workshops, 
even  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  have  met 
with  indifferent  success.  In  not  a few  institutions  they  have  been 
abandoned.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  run  a shoe  shop  or  tailor 
shop  in  a hospital  without  employing  a foreman.  This  may  be 
done  with  profit  in  the  old  countries  where  labor  is  cheap,  but  not 
in  America.  My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  insane  under  proper  direction  can  do  much  useful 
labor,  and  that  they  are  greatly  benefitted  thereby;  but  always  at 
the  expense  of  a largely  increased  number  of  attendants. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  European  institutions 
where  work  shops  are  held  in  great  favor;  in  not  a few  cases  I 
found  them  in  small  out-of-the-way  rooms  of  little  use  for  any- 
thing else,  with  no  ventilation  and  very  poor  light.  This  im- 
pressed me  most  forcibly  in  one  of  the  ro}uil  asylums  of  Scotland, 
and  I could  not  help  thinking  that  the  moral  benefit  must  indeed 
be  great  to  compensate  for  the  bad  effect  upon  the  general  health 
w^here  half  a dozen  men  are  at  work  for  hours  together  in  a small 
and  ill-ventilated  room. 

A few  self-styled  reformers  have  been  laboring  assiduously  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  a distrust  in  the  present  system  of 
asylum  management,  which  system  has  been  the  outgrowth  and 
is  the  pride  of  this  enlightened  century.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
English  are  far  in  advance  of  us.  This  is  true  in  certain  particu- 
lars only,  and  where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  that  is  now  agitating  the  public 
mind  is  that  of  aggregation  or  separation — or  whether  it  is  best  to 
have  large  buildings  where  all  classes  are  treated  and  cared  for 
under  one  roof.  Since  the  recent  sad  calamity  at  St.  Peter  a 
variety  of  theories  and  suggestions  have  been  advanced.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  very  crude  indeed.  One  of  these  would  have  us 
subject  the  present  large  asylums  to  a system  of  minute  dissection, 
the  result  to  be  innumerable  small  cottages;  cottages  for  'S200, 
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and  to  accommodate  two  patients  each.  Is  it  necessary  to  show 
up  the  idiotic  folly  of  such  a plan  in  this  rigorous  climate?  This 
plan,  with  800  patients,  the  number  the  State  must  soon  provide 
for,  would  require  only  400  cottages.  But  he  failed  to  instruct  us 
how  this  model  village  should  be  administered,  or  how  the  denizens 
should  be  warmed  and  fed,  or  whether  it  should  be  surrounded  by 
a high  stone  wall  to  keep  the  patients  from  escaping;  and  then  he 
should  have  told  us,  too,  how  many  attendants  he  would  allow  to 
each  cottage. 

Much  sentimental  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  cottage 
system,  and  the  colonization  of  the  insane,  and  not  a few  theorists 
with  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  attempted  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  transfer  to  this  country  of  the  farming  out  sys- 
tem practiced  at  the  ancient  colony  of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  would  be 
a great  boon  to  this  country,  and  that  all  the  insane  would  rise  up 
and  bless  the  man  who  introduced  it.  Any  one  can  see  at  a mo- 
ment’s consideration  how  impracticable  this  plan  would  be  in  this 
western  country.  In  what  part  of  Minnesota  could  you  find  a 
village  and  surrounding  country  covering  an  area  of  twelve  miles 
square,  as  at  Gheel,  where  the  villagers  and  surrounding  farmers 
would  be  willing  to  take  from  one  to  half  a dozen  insane  men  or 
women  into  their  families  and  take  care  of  them  for  a few  pence  a 
day  in  addition  to  the  labor  they  could  extort  from  their  wards? 
This  is  a utilitarian  age  and  country,  and  whatever  of  disagreeable 
nature  the  people  undertake  they  do  for  what  they  can  make  out 
of  it.  Very  few  families  would  be  willing  to  take  into  their  houses 
even  a harmless  insane  person  for  less  than  they  could  get  from  an 
ordinary  or  sane  hoarder. 

To  illustrate:  In  this  institution  there  are,  say,  half  a dozen 

men  who  are  obviously  insane,  but  so  quiet  and  harmless  that 
they  might  he  kept  in  a private  family:  and  supposing  I should 
go  into  the  City  of  Rochester  and  find  several  families  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  them  and  care  for  them  at  a less  rate  than 
it  would  cost  to  support  them  in  the  hospital;  would  not  the  whole 
community  raise  an  outcry  as  soon  as  the  patient  shoAved  himself 
upon  the  street:  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  confined  to  the 
house,  and  not  allowed  to  rojim  about  at  Avill,  in  what  respect 
Avould  he  be  happier  or  better  off  than  in  the  asylum?  Even  Dr. 
Bucknill,  the  greatest  modern  champion  of  the  insane,  expressed 
his ‘‘ doubts  as  to  the  extensive  application  of  the  system  in  this 
country."'  (England.)  He  compares  Gheel  to  the  British  consti- 
tution which  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  that  any  exact 
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imitation  attempted  in  our  age  and  country  would  be  as  futile  as 
any  one  of  the  brand  new  constitutions  planned  by  the  Abbe’ 
Sieyes.”  And  even  he  saw  “the  difficult}^  of  finding  many  patients 
who  were  suitable  to  put  in  cottages,  and  the  additional  difficulty 
of  finding  many  people  who  were  fitted  to  take  care  of  them.” 

The  question,  “How  shall  we  provide  for  our  rapidly  accumu- 
lating chronic  insane?”  is  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
day,  and  one  of  constantly  increasing  importance,  but  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  misappre- 
hension and  confusion  of  terms;  and  the  term  “Cottage  plan”  has 
been  applied  to  at  least  three  distinct  plans.  Although  as  a matter 
of  economy  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a certain  number  of  quiet 
chronic  insane  about  a hospital  for  acute  cases  to  assist  about  the 
necessary  work,  yet  there  is  a large  proportion  who  might  be  cared 
for  on  a cheaper  scale  and  who  might  do  much  towards  their  own 
support.  But  I am  convinced  that  it  would  be  entirely  impracti- 
cable in  this  climate  to  scatter  them  over  a large  space  in  small, 
disconnected  buildings,  and  that  the  system  of  concentration 
adopted  at  the  Willard  Asylum  is  the  most  feasible  one.  When 
you  remember  that  that  institution  is  composed  of  four  groups  of 
buildings,  each  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hospital  and 
just  as  compactly  built  together,  to  call  it  an  asylum  on  the  cot- 
tage plan  would  surely  be  a misnomer. 

It  is  true  they  have  carried  the  cottage  system  into  successful 
operation  in  a few  instances  in  Scotland,  while  the  majority  of 
their  asylums  are  still  on  the  aggregate  plan,  but  the  conditions 
are  vastly  different.  Our  population  is  mixed,  being  composed  of 
different  nationalities.  Among  our  small  family  we  have  natives 
not  only  of  half  the  American  States  but  representatives  from 
eleven  European  countries.  The  difference  in  this  respect  im- 
pressed me  very  strongly  on  my  recent  visit  to  European  asylums. 
In  the  English  asylums  you  find  English  speaking  patients;  in 
Oermany  only  Germans,  and  so  on  all  through  Europe.  Even  at 
Rainhill,  the  asylum  which  receives  the  insane  of  that  great  com- 
mercial metropolis,  Liverpool,  in  whose  streets  all  nations  jostle 
each  other,  in  an  asylum  with  600  or  more  patients  I found  only 
three  Germans,  two  negroes  and  one  heathen  Chinee,  while  in 
many  other  English  asylums  absolutely  no  other  language  but 
English  is  heard. 

This  fact  of  similarity  of  language,  habits  and  temperament 
among  the  patients  an<l  the  attendants,  as  well,  who  have  charge  of 
them,  goes  far  to  explain  the  greater  success  of  the  non-restraint 
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system  in  England  than  in  our  own  cosmopolitan  America.  I am 
convinced  that  the  above  facts  contribute  more  to  making  the  non- 
restraint s}'stem  possible  than  even  the  fact  that  all  foreign 
fisylums  have  a much  larger  proportion  of  attendants  to  the  num- 
ber of  patients  than  we  generally  employ  in  this  country. 

I am  no  advovate  of  absolute  non-restraint,  but  always  insist 
upon  the  minimum  amount  demanded  by  the  necessity  .of  each 
individual  case.  This  minimum,  in  this  institution,  has  not 
exceeded  an  average  of  one-half  per  cent  daily,  and  there  are  oc- 
casionally successive  days  when  we  might  lay  claim  to  as  absolute 
non-restraint  as  the  ideal  English  asylum.  We  always  strive  to 
keep  in  view  that  happy  middle  course  which  secures  and  promotes 
the  greatest  happiness  and  comfort  of  tho  greatest  number.  When 
a patient  becomes  simply  noisy,  boisterous  and  mischievous,  with  a 
disposition  to  annoy  the  other  patients  and  thus  creates  disturl)- 
ance  on  the  ward,  a few  hours  isolation  in  his  room  frequently  is 
all-suf&cient.  But  when  a patient  becomes  suddenly  excited  and 
violent,  assaulting  the  other  patients  or  the  attendants,  striking 
and  kicking  right  and  left,  upsetting  and  breaking  furniture,  or 
trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  windows  and  doors,  and  who, 
if  simply  shut  up  in  a room,  would  either  kick  and  pound  the 
door,  or  upset  the  l)eds  and  other  furniture;  in  such  a case  we 
have  no  hesitation  to  resort  to  the  simple  mechanical  restraint  of 
wristlets  and  strap,  or  niutf  and  strong  chair,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  his  fury  has  abated.  This  is  Saturday  night  and  with  11^ 
patients  under  the  care  of  five  attendants,  or  twenty-two  to  one, 
there  have  been  only  two  case  of  restraint  this  week.  One  patient 
on  Tuesday  became  violently  excited  at  the  dinner  table,  had  to  he 
removed  and  was  confined  in  the  strong  chair  for  an  hour  Avheu 
he  became  calm.  The  other,  a restless  dement,  wore  a muff  for 
a part  of  two  days  to  prevent  his  disposition  to  carry  about  the 
spittoons  and  drink  their  contents,  and  to  interfere  with  tlie  pictures 
on  the  wall.  Rut,  asks  one,  why  not  let  an  attendant  watch 
him,  or,  if  necessary,  sit  down  beside  him  and  hold  him?  I 
simply  answer,  we  cannot  spare  the  attendant,  and  ask  in  return, 
would  it  [)ay.  and  would  the  patient  he  any  happier,  to  he  re- 
strained by  manual  force  or  shut  uj)  in  a bare  and  comfortless 
room  alone,  rather  than  wear  some  simple  st  raps  and  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  walk  about  the  ward?  I have  now  in  my  mind’s  eye 
the  picture  of  a scene  1 witnessed  in  an  English  asylum.  A rest- 
less and  violent  j)atient  seated  on  a bench  with  a strong  attendant 
on  either  side,  holding  him  down  by  main  force.  1 shall  never 
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forget  the  contortions,  tlie  squirming  and  the  struggles  of  that 
man  to  free  himself  from  their  grasp.  There  is  nothing  so  irri- 
tating to  some  restless  and  excitable  patients,  as  to  be  held  by 
manual  force,  but  the  Englishman  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  this 
is  a species  of  restraint,  nor  will  they  admit  that  the  padded  room, 
without  a particle  of  furniture,  and  with  small  windows  near  the 
ceiling,  which  let  in  only  a dim  light,  is  a restraining  machine. 
When  I saw,  as  above  described,  the  physical  strength  of  two 
men,  with  sane  minds  pitted  against  the  physical  strength  of  one 
man,  plus  an  insane  mind,  I mildly  suggested  to  the  superinten- 
dent, who  kindly  took  me  all  over  the  hospital,  that  this  would  be 
a good  case  for  wristlets  or  some  form  of  mechanical  restraint  that 
would  certainly  be  less  irritating.  “ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  un- 
fortunately Avith  us  the  restraint  is  on  the  Superintendent  instead 
of  the  patients.” 

At  Sonnenstein,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  best 
managed  asylums  in  Germany  I saw  the  following  device  for  re- 
straining refractory  patients.  Most  of  the  patients  of  what  they 
call  the  second  and  third  class,  sleep  in  dormitories*  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  behind  each  there  is  a small  isolating  room  with  bare 
walls  and  no  furniture.  The  attendant  sleeps  in  the  same  dormi- 
tory with  six  or  eight  patients.  If  during  the  night  a patient  be- 
comes excited  or  noisy  and  boisterous  he  is  moved  bed  and  all  into 
this  small  room.  The  window  is  so  arranged  that  by  draAving  a 
cord  near  the  door  a shutter  is  let  down  over  the  windoAv,  and  the 
window  is  thus  darkened  so  that  the  patient  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  it  is  day  or  night;  and  he  remains  there  until  the 
storm  of  this  excitement  is  overpassed.  Even  this  devise  is  not 
regarded  as  a restraining  apparatus,  and  the  superintendent  will  as- 
sure you  that  they  live  strictly  up  to  the  doctrine  of  non-restraint. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  insane  in  this  country  are 
•much  more  excitable  and  more  inclined  to  be  turbulent  than  in 
England.  I am  stongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  case.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  naturally  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the; 
English,  and  by  the  fact,  that  the  virtue  of  the  obedience  to’ 
higher  authority  is  as  it  were,  inborn  into  all  classes  of  society. 
But  let  the  foreigner  come  to  America  where  the  ideas  of  liberty 
and  equality  are  so  prominent  and  he  soon  catches  the  idea  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  If  he  becomes  insane  this  senti- 
^ment  becomes  exaggerated  and  he  scorns  to  yield  to  control. 
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INEBRIATES — HOW  SHALL  THEY  BE  COMMITTED?  ' 

The  law  changing  the  nature  of  this  institution  from  an  asylum 
for  inebriates  to  a hospital  for  insane  provides  “ that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  make  provision  for  special  departments  in  said  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  inebriates.”  But  the  Legislature  strangely 
failed  to  make  any  law  by  which  an  inebriate  can  be  committed  as 
such.  To  commit  and  treat  inebriates  on  the  same  basis  as  the  in- 
sane must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  be  forever  a 
failure  so  far  as  curing  them  of  their  propensity  to  intemperance 
is  concerned.  Under  the  ordinary  commitment  of  the  insane  they 
cannot  be  held  long  Enough  to  do  them  any  permanent  good. 
When  a man  is  brought  to  the  hospital  because  he  is  insane  from 
drink,  or  because  he  has  a mania  for  drinking,  which  after  all 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  soon  as  the  delirium  has 
passed  away,  when  his  temporary  insanity  has  disappeared  and  he 
is  in  common  parlance  “ sobered  up  ” and  able  to  act  and  talk 
rationally,  then  the  object  of  his  commitment  has  been  attained,  and 
the  superintendent  who  wants  to  be  on  the  side  of  safety  must  dis- 
charge him  or  run  the  risk  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment. 
Under  the  present  system  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
patient",  after  a mild  struggle  for  a few  weeks,  will  return  to  his 
cups  and  soon  sink  to  the  same  condition  from  wliich  he  was  once 
rescued. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  asylum  can  do  any  permanent  good 
to  the  confirmed  inebriate  is  to  provide  a special  law  for  his  com- 
mitment, giving  the  superintendent  authority  to  keep  him  under 
protection  of  the  institution  a sufficiently  long  period,  say  a year, 
or  for  such  a time  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  necessary  in 
individual  cases. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  this  institution  four 
patients  who  could  very  properly  have  been  committed  as  inebri- 
ates, but  in  the  absence  of  a law  they  had  to  be  committed  on  the 
plea  of  insanity.  In  addition  to  these  we  received  ime  inebriate  as 
a volunteer  boarder,  as  his  friends  preferred  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
treatment  rathei*  than  have  him  regularly  committed  as  insane. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

In  the  medical  treatment  1 have  been  guided  by  experience  and 
the  reading  of  the  best  authors.  1 have  long  ago  become  convinced 
that  there  is  no  specific  antidote  to  delusions,  but  I have  sought  to  j 
meet  s])ecial  indications — tonics  wliere  there  is  a deterioration  of 
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the  general  health  or  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  while  in  the  con- 
trary conditions  of  excitement  and  over  action,  sedatives  and  nar- 
cotics are  carefully  resorted  to.  We  try  to  steer  clear  of  the  shoals  of 
routine  treatment  and  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  treat  each  case 
as  an  individual.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
much  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  as  our  small  liquor  bill  will  show. 
Morphine  and  other  opiates  have  been  sparingly  administered  as 
soporifics,  as  I have  found  chloral  a much  more  certain  sleep  pro- 
ducer and  not  so  liable  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  disturb- 
ances when  carefully  and  not  too  continuously  employed.  Hyos- 
cyamus,  valerian  and  bromide  of  potassium  have  also  been 
employed  as  soporifics,  but  they  are  all  exceedingly  uncertain  in 
cases  of  great  excitement. 

We  have  the  large  proportion  of  fifteen  epileptics,  and  in  these 
cases  the  bromide  is  freely  used,  not  as  a curative,  for  most  cases 
when  they  find  their  way  into  the  Hospital  are  beyond  cure,  but 
the  bromide  has  great  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
epileptic.  It  lessens  both  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  attacks 
In  nocturnal  epilepsy  I have  found  that  chloral  combined  with 
the  bromide  helps  to  ward  off  the  attacks,  and  in  cases  where  the 
bromide  of  potassium  has  a tendency  to  produce  its  characteristic 
eruption  and  emaciation  our  tonic  elixir  of  cinchona  and  pyrophos- 
phate of  iron  has  been  combined  with  it,  with  great  benefit. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

has  been  constant,  of  good  quality,  and  abundant  for  all  our  ordi- 
nar}^  needs.  I say  ordinary,  for  we  have  always  felt  that  in  any 
extraordinary  emergency  it  would  be  very  unreliable  indeed.  It  is 
at  present  drawn  from  four  wells,  which  are  connected  by  one 
large  pipe  with  the  large  pump,  which  raises  the  water  into  two 
tanks  in  the  water  tower,  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  furnishes  abundance  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
purposes  for  our  present  household.  But  when  the  establishment 
is  largely  increased  this  mode  of  supplying  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  gallons  daily  for  each  individual  may  prove  too  uncertain. 
The  present  tanks  will  also  be  too  small,  and  instead  of  expending 
anything  to  enlarge,  in  my  opinion  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical plan  would  be  to  make  a reservoir  on  the  elevated  plateau, 
which  I have  found  by  actual  measurement  to  be  1,600  feet  north 
of  the  hospital,  and  which  would  give  us  sufficient  head  to  throw 
a stream  over  our  centre  tower  and  over  all  parts  of  the  building 
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in  case  of  fire.  The  reservoir  could  be  filled  from  a large  well  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  either  near  the  building  or  above  high  water 
mark  near  Silver  creek.  The  force  necessarary  to  raise  the  water 
could  be  in  hospital  engine  room.  From  the  reservoir  the 
water  could  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  by  gravitation, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  supply  a system  of  pipes  encircling 
the  entire  building  and  having  hydrants  at  convenient  places. 
This  would  form  a never  failing  fire  protection,  and  the  whole 
work— well,  pump,  reservoir,  with  a complete  system  of  pipes, 
could  probably  be  put  in  for  a sum  not  exceeding  $10,000.  But 
what  would  this  outlay  be,  compared  with  the  permanency  and 
reliability  thus  attained?  The  fact  that  these  buildings  are  cov- 
ered with  a shingle  roof  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  to  have  out- 
side fire  protection.  To  do  a thing  of  this  kind  well  is  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  This  is  an  important  matter  and  recent 
events  admonish  us  that  we  cannot  act  too  soon. 

The  board  should  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  desirability,  nay, 
the  necessity  of  making  a sufficient  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN 

have  not  only  afforded  a good  opportunity  for  labor  and  exercise 
to  the  patients,  but  a reference  to  the  Steward’s  report  will  show 
that  there  was  an  abundant  return  in  spite  of  the  severe  hailstorm 
in  June.  During  the  summer  we  had  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh, 
healthful  vegetables.  Not  a dollar  has  been  expended  for  sup- 
plies of  that  kind,  and  in  the  fall  our  cellar  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing for  winter  use.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  A.  James,  the 
hospital  farmer,  for  the  energy  and  good  judgment  that  made  this 
department  a success.  No  special  provision  was  ever  made  for 
furnishing  and  stocking  the  farm.  Horses,  cows,  plows,  harrows, 
wagons  and  other  necessary  farm  machinery  had  to  be  purchased 
out  of  the  current  funds,  and  we  had  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  bar- 
est necessities. 

IMPROVEMENTS  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR. 

Much  was  done  on  our  lawn  walks  and  drives  without  asking 
for  any  special  appropriation  for  that  purpose  as  is  done  by  some 
other  Hospitals  in  which  they  have  a much  larger  number  of  idle 
patients.  Wc  have  never  even  employed  a special  man,  but  the 
work  was  done  by  the  supervisor  assisted  by  the  patients  and  at- 
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tendants.  In  that  way  many  trees  were  planted,  the  excavation 
was  made  and  much  grading  has  been  done. 

In  September  the  east  attic  was  finished  up  for  two  large  dor- 
mitories with  an  attendant’s  room  between.  This  affords  sleeping 
room  for  thirty-two  patients,  and  the  f>300  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose was  a timely  investment,  as  it  enabled  us,  with  a few  addi- 
tional changes,  to  relieve  the  Hospit;il  at  St.  Peter  of  thirty-two 
patients  after  the  fire. 

THE  NEW  WING. 

But  the  great  improvement  of  the  summer  was  the  construction 
of  the  first  section  of  the  west  wing.  The  plan  of  this  building 
was  so  varied  from  the  east  wing  as  to  give  it  almost  double  the 
capacity,  without  seriously  compromising  the  exterior  harmony. 
The  building  just  completed  is  124  feet  long  by  36  wide,  with 
three  full  stories  and  a large  well-finished  attic.  It  is  arranged 
for  three  wards,  and  if  necessary  can  accommodate  125  patients.  It 
is  designed  for  women,  but  under  the  changed  circumstances  it  may 
become  necessary  to  fill  the  first  floor  with  men.  The  contract 
time  expired  on  the  very  day  of  the  St.  Peter  fire,  and  if  the  Leg- 
islature had  granted  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  Trustees  to  con- 
struct and  furnish  the  building,  it  might  have  been  ready  on  that 
date.  But  they  in  their  wisdom  cut  down  the  sum  to  ^20,000  and 
for  building  purposes  only. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  hre  a contract  was 
made  with  E.  F.  Osborne  of  St.  Paul  to  put  in  the  necessary  plumb- 
ing and  heating  apparatus,  but  as  }^et  (Dec.  15,)  nothing  has 
been  accomplished,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  house  will  be 
warmed  by  Feb.  1st,  1881,  the  time  set  b}^  contract.  But  your 
committee  have  been  active  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  secure  the  furniture  by  that  date. 

THE  FINANCES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  found  the  Hospital  empty,  in  many 
' respects  unfinished  and  entirely  unfurnished  on  January  1,  1879; 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  institution  including  kitchen,  laundry 
and  farm  had  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  current  funds  we  found 
the  appropriation  for  1879  insulSicient.  Fortunately  we  had  a lib- 
eral appropriation  for  1880,  and  the  auditor  kindly  allowed  us  to 
' draw  upon  it,  and,  now,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  of  the 
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biennial  period,  we  find  to  our  credit  a surplus  that  will  carry  the 
Hospital  through  the  month  of  December.  Our  new  building  is 
no  discredit,  and  astonishment  has  been  expressed  that  so  good  a 
structure  could  be  put  up  without  exceeding  the  appropriation. 
The  Superintendent  and  Steward  feel  that  they  have  redeemed 
their  promise  to  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  expenditure  strictly 
within  the  appropriations.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
exists  against  the  Hospital  a small  balance  on  account  of  the  build- 
ing operations  of  1878. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  improvements  which  I should 
suggest  for  the  next  biennial  period,  with  the  estimated  cost: 


Furnishing  new  west  wing- $ 5,000 

Coils  and  plumbing  for  sani  ■ 5,176 

Firmenich  boilers 8,400 

New  engine  house  and  chimney 5.000 

Proposed  new  east  extension 50,000 

Furnishing  the  above 8,000 

Coils  and  plumbing  for  the  above 8,000 

Remodeling  the  kitch'^n 2,000 

Fitting  up  the  baker \- 2,000 

Rain  water  cistern 250 

Finlarging  the  chapel 250 

Securing  a permanent  water  supply  and  fire  protection 10,000 


$ 108,076 

Current  expense  funds  needed  for  the  next  biennial  period: 

1881. 


Support  of  estimated  daily  average  of  210  patients  at  per  capita  cost 
of  $3.50  per  week $38,220  00 

1882. 

Support  of  estimated  daily  average  of  350  patients  at  per  capita  cost 
of  $3.25  per  week $59,150  00 

Total  for  the  two  years $97,370  00 


The  estimate  for  current  expenses  for  1881  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  present  new  wing  will  be  filled  to  its  full  capacity  about 
February  1st,  which  would  bring  the  daily  average  for  the  year  up 
to  about  210. 

That  for  1882  is  made  on  the  basis  that  the  legislature  will  make 
provision  to  complete  in  1881  an  addition  for  150  patients,  so  that 
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I the  building  would  have  a capacity  of  350  patients  on  January  1st, 

^ 1882.  But  should  the  legislature  think  best  to  do  nothing  more 
' than  enclose  a building,  leaving  it  to  be  furnished  in  1882,  in  such 
an  event  the  current  expenses  for  the  next  two  years  must  be  calcn- 
lated  on  the  same  basis,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  210  patients. 

\ The  question  of  the  division  of  the  State  has  been  mentioned, 
but  under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to  adhere 
strictly  to  any  division. 

A connection  with  the  city  telegraph  office  by  telephone  is  very  de- 
sirable. Situated  as  the  hospital  is,  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  it  would  facilitate  business  in  many  ways.  An 
arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  company  by  which  they  will 
put  up  a line,  and  maintain  it  for  a certain  rental. 

The  legislative  medical  commission  have  made  two  visits  during 
the  year  and  made  favorable  reports.  In  September  the  Hospital 
was  honored  with  a visit  from  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Pillsbury.  He 
made  a thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  hi.s- 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  approval  were  highly  gratifying. 

We  desire  to  express  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  per- 
sons for  favors  rendered  to  the  Hospital  : 

To  the  ditferent  clergymen  of  Rochester,  including  Mr.  Kerr  and  others  tem- 
porarily in  the  city,  for  their  gratuitous  services  on  Sundays,  and  to  the  chohs 
of  the  different  churches  who  fre(}uently  delighted  our  patients  witli*  their  sing- 
ing.  • 

To  the  Hundertmark  Brothers  for  a comic  entertainment. 

Also  to  the  Patterson  troupe  for  a similar  eutertainment. 

And  to  the  Wykoff  Brass  Band. 

To  John  S.  Pierson,  of  New  York,  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  for  a large 
box  containing  over  100  books,  many  illustrated  papers,  and  a fine  lot  of  bright 
and  cheerful  pictures.  With  our  small  library  and  bare  walls,  this  was  a timely 
gift  indeed,  and  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  our  whole  household. 

To  The  Rochester  Post  for  many  exchanges. 

To  The  Rochester  Record  for  the  same. 

To  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stebbins  for  magazines. 

To  Mrs.  Dr.  Mayo  for  magazines. 

To  Mr.  P.  F Johnson  for  Scandinavian  papers. 

To  Mrs.  Walsh  for  many  plants,  bulbs  and  flowers. 

To  the  Library  Association  for  illustrated  papera. 

Before  closing  this  report  I must  record  my  appreciation  of  the 
efficient  help  of  the  Steward,  Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

T desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  and  necessi- 
! ty  of  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  physician.  With  the  in- 
46  (Vol.2.) 
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creased  number  of  patients  and  the  accumulation  of  other  duties 
devolving  upon  the  Superintendent,  the  work  has  become  too 
much  for  one  man  if  proper  care  and  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
the  patients. 

Many  and  frequent  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  attend- 
ants and  employees,  but  the  force  now  on  duty  all  seem  in  earnest 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  kind  words  of  counsel  you  have 
given  me  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  institution 
may  be  prosperous  in  the  future,  this  report  is  respectfully  sul)- 
mitted. 

J.  E.  BOWERS, 
Superintendent. 


API^BJN^DIX. 


TABLE  L 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Number  at  the  beginning-  of  the  year 

Admitted  dumig  the  year 

Total  present  in  the  year 

Discharged , recovered 

Discharged,  improved 

Discharged , stationary 

Died 

Missing 

Daily  average 

Remaining  at  end  of  year 


Men. 

1 

i 

Women.] 

1 Total. 

• 827  i 

321 

048 

105  ! 

127 

232 

432  ; 

448 

880 

32 

34 

66 

40 

43 

83* 

42 

9 

51* 

23 

21 

44 

24  1 

24 

1 643i^4 

271 

1 341 

612 

*Those  transferred  to  Second  Hospital  at  Rochester  and  school  for  imbeciles  at  Fari- 
bault included. 


TABLE  II. 


ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 


Men. 

Women. 

Total . 

Admitted  since  opening 

1,292 

1,123 

2,415 

Discharged,  recovered 

368 

299 

667 

Discharged,  improved 

279 

257 

536t 

Discharged,  stationarv 

145 

61 

206t 

Not  proper  subi'ects 

4 

2 

6 

Died 

201 

163 

364 

Missing 

24 

24 

Remaining  at  end  of  vear 

271 

341 

612 

tThose  transferrad  to  Second  Hospital  at  Rochester  and  school  for  imbeciles  at  Fari- 
bault included. 
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TABLE  III. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


DURING  THE 

YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Sing-le 

55 

41 

96 

771 

344 

1,115 

Married 

45 

71 

116 

435 

667 

1,102 

Widowed 

2 

12 

14 

42 

95 

137 

Divorced 

1 

1 

2 

11 

10 

21 

Unknown  

2 

2 

4 

33 

7 

40 

Total 

105 

127 

232 

1,292 

1,123 

2,415 

TABLE  IV. 

NUMBER  AT  EACH  AGE  WHEN  ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


1 

! 

i WHEN  A D M I Tl’ ED . 

WHEN  ATTACKED. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

’ Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Under  15 

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

7 

15  to  20 

3 

8 

11 

6 

14 

! 20 

20  to  25 

11 

15 

26 

9 

10 

19 

25  to  30 

16 

15 

31 

15 

19 

;i4 

30  to  35 

23 

25 

48 

7 

11 

18 

35  to  40 

10 

15 

25 

5 

n 

12 

40  to  45 

13 

13 

26 

5 

6 

11 

45  to  50 

4 

12 

16 

4 

5 

9 

50  to  60 

12 

12 

24 

2 

5 

7 

60  to  70....^ 

3 

4 

7 

2 

1 

3 

70  to  SO 

4 

4 

2 

2 

80  and  over 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Not  j^ven 

4 

4 

8 

45 

43 

88 

Total 

105 

127 

232 

105 

127 

232 
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TABLE  V. 

OCCUPATION^  OF -THOSE  ADMITTED. 


j During  the  Year. 

Since  Opening. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  sons 

Laborers 

1 

48 

1 23 

1 543> 

319 

Housekeepers 

1 78 

! 725 

Housework,  (domestics) , 

Painters 

18 

j 170 

' 13 

bailors 

1 

i 10 

Cai’penters 

3 

! 32 

Seamstresses 

1 

i 26 

Teachers 

1 

20 

dock  makers 

2 

Lumbermen 

3 

10 

3 

Butchers 

1 

Printers 

9 

Bakers 

4 

Cabinet-makers 

3 

School  children 

13 

Bookkeepers 

2 

Students 

7 

Mechanics 

3 

21 

Prick-m  akers 

1 

Blacksmiths 

• 

15 

Bank  clerks 

2 

Shoemakers 

19 

Merchants 

1 

21 

Masons 

1 

9 

Harness-makers 

3 

Insurance  agents 

2 

Cooks 

4 

W eavers 

3 

Gardeners 

3 

Real  estate  agents 

3 

Confectioners • 

1 

Music  teachers 

3 

Teamsters 

7 

Boiler-makers i 

1 

2 

Millers 

2 

3 

Cigar-makers 

Clerk 

2 

15 

Hunter  and  trapper 

1 

Druggist 

1 

Barber 

1 

4 

Hotel-keepers 

2 

7 

Coopers 

2 

Liveryman 

1 

Stave-maker 

1 

Locksmith 

1 

Stone-cutters 

1 

4 

Bar-keepers 

2 
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TABLE  V. — Continued. 

OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


During  the  Year. 

j Since  Opening. 

Peddlers 

' 

2 

Nurseryman 

1 

2 

Dentist 

i 1 

Physicians 

5 

Section  Bosses 

2 

Actress 

1 

W atch- maker 

1 

3 

Wagon-makers 

1 

Pilot 

1 

Fisherman 

1 

3 

Laundresses 

Drover 

1 

Stenographer 

1 

Clergyman 

1 

Milliner 

1 

Miners 

2 

Engineers 

2 

Upholsterer 

1 

Plumber 

1 

Caulker 

! 1 

Telegraph  operator 

1 

Prostitute 

1 

Tramps 

2 

Midwife 

1 

1 

Tinsmith 

1 

1 

Lawyer i 

1 

} 

Sailor | 

Photographer 

1 1 
1 

i 

1 

Veterinary  surgeon 

1 ! 

1 

No  occupation 

24  : 

246 

Not  given 

16  i 

52 

I’otal 

232  i 

2,415 

) 
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TABLE  VI. 


NATIVITY  OF  PATIENTS  ADMITTED. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Alabama 

i 

i 

1 

1 

California 

j 

1 

1 

Carolina 

5 

3 

g 

Connecticut 

2 

i 

1 3 

10 

3 

13 

Iowa 

1 

1 1 

3 

r 

10 

Indiana 

2 

! 2 

I 17 

20 

1 37 

Illinois 

2 

4 

i 

i 115 

28 

i 44 

Kentuckv 

i 

4 

8 

i 12 

Louisiana 

1 

1 1 

1 

' 2 

Mjissachusetts 

1 

^ 2 

! 20 

16 

36 

Maryland 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 

1 4 

Missouri 

1 

j 1 

; 1 

5 

1 6 

Minnesota 

5 

10 

• 1.3 

4.5 

40 

85 

Miclinran 

1 

! t 

4 

2 

6 

Maine 

3 

5 

, 36 

29 

1 65 

New  York 

8 

10 

113 

108 

; 221 

New  Hampshire 

2 

1 

1 

11 

8 

i 19 

New  Jersey 

O 

! 2 

y 

i ^ 

! 10 

Ohio 

2 

3 

1 r 

i 0 

38 

1 29 

i 6'*' 

Pennsylyania 

4 

r, 

9 

36 

1 30 

66 

Rhode  Island 

I 

1 

1 

3 

' 4 

Tennessee 

1 ! 

1 

2 

Vermont 

1 

4 

h 1 

' 19  1 

f 25  i 

i 44 

Vii'f?inia 

1 

1 1 I 

6 ! 

6 I 

! 12 

Wisconsin 

3 

1 

i 4 1 

48 

35  j 

83 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

Florida •. 

^ ] 

1 

1 I 

1 

1 

Unknown i 

3“" 

i ^ 

6 

_ 22 

14 

36 

Total  native  born : 

39  1 

.33 

! 92 

470 

426 

896 

Ireland j 

s j 

.8  ! 

16 

123 

146 

269 

Cermany 

12  j 

1!)  ^ 

31  i 

174 

136  1 

310 

Norway 1 

11  1 

9 ; 

20  1 

159 

142  1 

301 

Sweden ‘ 

12  , 

21  i 

33  1 

141  1 

90 

231 

Canada > 

8 i 

i 

67  ! 

39 

106 

England j 

I j 

2 i 

3 ! 

32  1 

23  1 

55 

Prussia t 

T)  ' 

3 j 

8 ‘ 

30  I 

39  1 

69 

Bohemia 

1 ; 

1 ! 

. 1 
6 

20  { 

26 

Switzerland 

2 i 

2 

7 

12  1 

19 

Denmark 

1 i 

i 

1 ! 

11  i 
3 1 

2 i 

13 

France 

1 

1 

.> 

6 

Poland ' 

1 

1 

2 i 

rj 

4 

Holland 

3 

1 

4 

Russia 

4 

4 

Scotland 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

1 

Belgium 

1 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

1 

1 

3 

W ales 

Italy 

2 

1 

3 

Austria 

2 

1 

Kevy  Brunswick 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Newfoundland 

i 

1 

1 

Bavaria 

1 [ 

1 

1 

1 

Unknown 

1 

5 1 

8 

41 

32 

73 

Total  foreign  born ' 

6G  ! 

74  1 

140 

822 

697 

1A19 

OF  THE  PATIENTS  OOMMITTED  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  THERE  ARE 


Nlative  born 

Foreign  born 

39  1 

.53 

92 

I “I’ll 

426 

896 

66  j 

140 

1— — i 

697 

1,519 

Total 

105 

127 

232 

1 1,292 

j 1,123 

2,415 
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TABLE  YU. SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  FROM  EACH  COUNTY. 


1 

DURING  THE  YEAR.  jSlNCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL- 

1 __  __ 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men.  i 

Women. 

Total. 

Anoka 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

3 

22 

Becker 

i i 

1 

5' 

8 

5 

4 

9 

Blue  Earth 

5 

4 

9 

42 

31 

73 

18 

21 

.39 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

16 

19 

35 

6 

2 

8 

Chisago 

3 

3 

16 

2 

18 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

7 

51 

38 

89 

Dodge 

1 

2 

15 

25 

40 

3 

2 

5 

14 

12 

26 

FariY)ault 

1 

1 

2 

26 

13 

39 

5 

2 

55 

63 

108 

12 

14 

26 

3 

6 

9 

63 

50 

113 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 

16 

15 

31 

159 

100 

259 

2 

2 

27 

16 

43 

1 

3 

4 

8 

7 

15 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

18 

12 

30 

1 

1 

Ije  Sueur 

4 

2 

6 

40 

43 

83 

Lvon 

1 

1 

2 

10 

6 

16 

liincoln  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lac  qui  Parle 

1 

1 

1 

1 

McLeod 

1 

2 

3 

10 

15 

25. 

Martin 

9 

5 

14 

Meeker 

1 

3 

4 

17 

8 

25 

Mille  Lacs 

2 

2 

11 

1 

12 

Marshall  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Morrison  

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Murray 

3 

2 

5 

Mower 

15 

17 

52- 

Nicollet 

3 

8 

11 

59 

38 

97 

Nobles 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

Olmsted 

5 

40 

35 

75- 

Otter  Tail 

1 

1 

2 

12 

12 

24 

Pine  

2 

2 

Polk 

4 

2 

6 

Pope 

1 

1 

5 

9 

14 

Pipestone  

1 

1 

Ramsey 

11 

12 

23 

115 

153 

268 

Redwood 

2 

2 

2 

7 

9 

Rock 

3 

1 

4 

Renville 

9 

12 

21 

Rice 

4 

3 

7 

44 

26 

70 

St.  IjOuis 

5 

4 

9 

Scott 

1 

6 

7 

21 

31 

52 

Sherburne 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Sibley 

2 

1 

3 

20 

17 

37 

Stearns  

2 

3 

5 

26 

17 

43 

Stevens  

5 

1 

6 

Steele 

2 

2 

4 

18 

24 

42 

Swift 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Todd 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Wabasha 

1 

6 

7 

20 

24 

44 

Wadena 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Waseca 

1 

2 

3 

10 

19 

29 

Washington 

4 

3 

7 

47 

26 

7;s 

VN'atonwan 

1 

1 

6 

11 

17 

Wilkin 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Winona 

3 

3 

40 

.55 

9.5 

Wright 

f) 

5 

10 

24 

24 

48 

Yellow  Medicine 

1 

1 

4 

6 

10 

Dakota  'Ptirrilory 

18 

11 

29 

Total 

lOf) 

127 

232 

1,292 

1,123 

2,415 

♦Includes  patients  conunitted  from  Monongalia  county. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  FROM  EACH  COUNTY  NOW  REMAINING  IN  HOSPITAL. 


i Men. 


Anoka 

Becker 

Benton 

Blue  Earth. 

Brown  

i Carlton 

Carver 

Chippewa  .. 

Chisago 

Clav 


Cottonwood 
Crow  AVing  . 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

FariDault.  .. 

Fillmore 

Freeborn.... 

Gootlhue 

Grant 

Hennepin. . . 

Houston 

iLsanti 

Jackson  

Kanabec 

'Kandiyohi. 
(Lake 


AVomen.  i Total. 


10 


FLe  Sueur 

hac  qui  Parle. 

hyon 

McLeod 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mille  Lacs 

Morrison 

Murray 

Mower 

Mcollet 

SobRs 


Jlmsted . . 
)tter  Tail . 

Pine 

Pipestone 
Polk 


10 


Pope 

Ramsey. . . 
Redwood.. 

'Rock 

Renville... 

Rice 

5t.  Louis.. 

>cott 

Iherburne 

libley 

Itearns  . . . 
Itevens. . . 

Iteele 

hvift 

Todd 

rVabasha . 
-Vadena... 
.Vaseca. 


A'ashington 

Vatonwan 

Vilkin 

Vinona 

Vright 

Jellow  Medicine. 


Total 


* Includes  two  patients  committed  from  AJoiiongalia  county. 
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TABLE  IX. SHOWING  THE 

ALLEGED  CAUSES  OF 

INSANITY. 

DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

AVomen. 

Total. 

Anxiety 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

27  ! 

1 ; 

27 

1 

Consulting  fortune  teller 

n 

6 1 

17 

1 

1 

3 ; 

3 

1 

4 

5 

35 

68  ' 

103 

] 

1 

2 

2 

4 

29 

17  ( 

46 

12 

7 1 

19 

Deatli  of  child 

2 

2 

1 

17 

1 

1 

10 

10 

Death  of  husband 

1 

1 

17  I 

17 

1 

Death  of  father 

1 

1 

Death  of  mother 

2 i 

t 

1 

4 1 

5 

1 

! 

1 

5 

6 

11 

75 

63  j 

138 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 1 

15 

2 

17 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

C'  ! 

! -1 

10 

I 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 * 

3 

1 

4 

10 

16 

26 

Fev'er 

3 

5 

8 

General  ill  health 

4 

6 

! io 

61 

105 

166 

Grief 

1 

I 3 

16  ' 

21 

Heredity 

1 

1 

2 

7 

11 

18  . 

1 

1 

7 j 

7 

Ill  health  from  overwork 

4 

4 

8 

41 

44  1 

! 85  , 

Intemperance.. 

12 

1 

13 

111 

7 

1 118  ‘ 

Injury  to  head 

2 

2 

43 

10 

53  ' 

Imprison  nient,  

2 

2 ' 

In  jury  to  l):i(?k 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 3 ! 

.Tonloiisy 

3 

5 

1 8 

liOSs  of  iirojierty 

11 

1 

i 12  1 

T .OSS  of  ] i m h ... 

1 

1 1 ’ 

VI  ;v‘'ti  1 rl  m.t  i on 

5 

5 

89 

12 

! 101  1 

Menstrual  irregularities 

21 

i 21  J 

Malicious  disposition 

1 

1 

Mf*nim>’iti.s  

14 

1 4 

18 

Min-dcr  done  ;i.t  liis  house 

i 1 
1 1 

1 

1 

ILfoney  

1 

1 

Miscarriage 

1 

1 

5 

Me.ditjition  

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 ( 

Mensles 

1 

1 ! 

Nervous  exhaustion 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 2 

6 . 

Nostjd!»'i5i 

1 2 

4 

Opium  Imbit  

1 

2 

3 

PecnninTY  difficulties 

5 

5 

56 

3 

59  ; 

Puer])cral 

14 

14 

93 

93 

Pol eveitement 

4 

4 ,• 

Prolonged  lactation 

1 

1 

5 

Pn.rolysis  

6 

7 

13 

I’overtv  and  abuse 

1 

1 

' 2 

12 

14  ' 

Pre<>'nMm*,y 

1 

1 

T*r(‘Vions  !it,t,a<*,ks 

2 

1 

2 

j 26 

i 26 

52 

K(‘ligious  (ixcitcmeiit 

10 

8 

18 

j 50 

125 

P.emorsi* 

1 

1 

1 

Spiritiinlism 

1 

1 



3 

3 

SfMiility  

1 

1 

1 

<) 

14 

23 

Snnst  T'oke. . . . 

1 

26 

6 

.32 

Spednlsked.  

1 

1 

Syphilis  

1 

1 

Simulation  

2 

2 

Solita.rv  life 

5 

5 

Sea,  vovag<‘ 

1 

1 

Tyjdioid  fever 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1 

20 

Use  of  amesthetu* 

1 

Uterine  disease 

11 

11 

20 

20 

Variola 

1 

1 

Walching  sick  child 

1 

1 

No  liistorv  of  causation 

40 

42 

82 

451 

345 

766 

'I’otal 

105 

127 

232 

1,292 

1,128 

2,415 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE. 

TABLE  X. 

SHOWING  THE  FORM  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE. 


during  the  year. 


SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 


Men.  ! Women. 


A.cute  mania 

Chronic  mania 

Epileptic  mania. . . 
Paralytic  mania. . . 
Puerperal  mania. . 
Recurrent  mania . . 
Hysterical  mania. . 

Monomania 

Dipsomania 

Melancholia 

Dementia 

Senile  dementia,. . . 
Idiot  and  imbecile. 

Typhomania 

General  paralysis. 
Improper  subject. 
Undecided 


37 

15 

6 

8 


10 


4 

20 

8 

5 
1 


88 

82 

8 


2 I 


Total. 


75 

47 

9 

3 

6 

17 

2 


Men.  I Women.  1 Total. 


482 

217 

58 

16 


Total 


105 


28 

6 

4 

4 

2 


127 


4 

48 

9 

9 

5 
2 
1 


10 

5 

239 

114 

19 

87 


880 

230 

88 

4 

47 

56 

18 

7 


226 

107 

31 

24 

2 


232  I 1,292  1,128 


812 

447 

96 

20 

47 

144 

18 

17 

5 
465 
221 

50 

61 

2 

1 

6 
8 


2,415 


TABLE  XL 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ATTACKS  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


! 

_i 

during  the  ykar. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women,  i 

. i 

Total. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

54 

18 

1 

74 

10 

2 

1 

to  CO 
• CO  -CO  00 

789 

161 

40 

10 

5 

8 

72 

258 

4 

1 

729 

126 

82 

10 

4 

8 

62 

1 155 

1 ^ 

1,468 

287 

72 

20 

9 

6 

134 

418 

6 

Several  

Nut  given. . . ., 

Not  proper  subjects. . 

12 

25 

11 

29 

28 

54 

1 

Total 

105 

127 

j 232 

1,292 

1 L128 

2,415 
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TABLE  XII. 


SHOWING  THE  DURATION  OF  INSANITY  BEFORE  ADMISSION. 


DURING  THE  YEAR. 

SINCE  OPENING  IIOSPITAR. 

Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Men. 

Women 

Total. 

Under  1 week 

4 

6 

10 

57 

22 

79 

Under  1 month 

13 

16 

29 

196 

143 

339 

1 to  d months 

12 

11 

,23 

151 

151 

302 

3 to  6 months 

10 

10 

20 

112 

95 

207 

6 to  9 months 

1 

1 4 

7 

59 

48 

107 

9 to  12  months 

3 

4 

5 

25 

20 

45  . 

12  to  18  months 

1 

6 

12 

67 

50 

117 

18  months  to  2 years. . 

6 

1 

2 

29 

19 

48 

2 to  3 years 

1 

8 

13 

66 

69 

135 

3 to  4 years | 

5 

10 

11 

55 

52 

,107 

4 to  5 years 

1 ! 

2 

6 

26 

38 

fi4 

6 to  10  years 

4 1 

13 

19 

56 

104 

Dt- 

160 

10  to  15  years 

6 ! 

3 

4 

28 

44. 

72 

3,8 

15  to  20  years 

1 ! 

3 

5 

16 

22 

20  to  25  years 

2 j 

1 

1 

11 

14 

25 

25  to  30  years 

1 

1 

4 

9 

30  years  and  oyer 

3 

U 

7 

D 

10 

Idiots  and  imbeciles. . . 

I 

4 

5 

26 

19 

45 

Not  proper  subjects. . . 

4 

2 

6 

Unknown  

35 

24 

59 

301 

202 

m 

Total 1 

1 

105 

127 

232 

1,292 

1,123  j 

2,415 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE. 
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TABLE  XIIL 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 


DI  KING  THE 

1 

YEAK. 

sincp:  opening 

HOSPITAL. 

s 

i 

Women  ' 

Total.  1 

Men, 

Women 

1 Total. 
1 

8 

7 

10 

40 

40 

80 

PVifViisis  

2 

4 

6 

25 

22 

47 

F.vhmislion  from  mania 

2 

4 

6 

18 

15 

88 

8 

2 

5 

9 

14 

28 

2 

2 

27 

19 

46 

8 

8 

11 

2 

5 

2 

8 

5 

Tyjihnma.nia, 

1 

1 

5 

6 

11 

Pnftiimnnia 

1 

1 

8 

8 

11 

4 

4 

8 

01 H a go  

2 

7 

9 

1 

1 

A Brooks  of  fVto  brain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ooa.fb  by  drowning 

1 

1 

2 

CancGr  of  stomach 

1 

1 

Variola  

4 

4 

Anasarca  

8 

1 

4 

Bright's  disease 

1 

1 

Paresis 

2 

2 

io 

10 

Cholera  morbus 

1 

1 

Scrofulosis 

1 

1 

Exhaustion  from  melanchoha 

1 

1 

2 

Acute  Enteritis 

3 

2 

5 

Suici  de  

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 

Accidental  hemorrhage 

1 

1 

Carbuncle 

1 

1 

Thrombosis  heart 

2 

3 

5 

Congestion  of  lung 

6 

6 

6 

2 

8 

Shock  from  bum 

1 

1 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

1 

1 

Pericardial  dropsv 

1 

1 

Inflammation  of  throat 

1 

1 

Asthenia 

1 

1 

Poritonitis  

1 

1 

Haemoptysis 

1 

1 

Cancer  

1 

1 

Dvsentei’y 

4 

4 

St'condary^  hemorrhage 

1 

i 1 

Inflammation  of  brain 

1 

j 1 

Heart  disease 

2 

1 2 

Spedalsked 

1 

i 1 

Exposure  

1 

1 

! 2 

2 

Ascites 

1 1 

1 

Softenin  o'  of  brain 

1 

1 

j 1 

1 

Diabetes 

1 

1 .. 

1 

1 1 

1 

Total 

j 23 

i 21 

44 

201 

168 

864 
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TABLE  XIV. 

AGES  AT  DEATH. 


DUlilNG  THE  YP:AK. 

SINCE  OPENING  HOSPITAL. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Under  15  years 

0 

5 

15  to  20  years 

1 

1 

8 

4 

12 

20  to  25  years 

1 

1 

22 

9 

31 

25  to  30  years 

1 

5 

6 

23 

24 

47 

30  to  35  years 

5 

4 

9 

31 

23 

54 

35  to  40  years 

1 

1 

19 

17 

36 

40  to  45  years 

3 

1 

4 

21 

21 

42 

45  to  50  years 

2 

2 

4 

17 

18 

35 

50  to  60  years 

5 

2 

7 

30 

18 

48 

60  to  70  years 

2 

2 

4 

12 

18 

30 

70  to  80  years 

3 

4 

7 

10 

10 

' 20 

80  to  90  years 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

23 

21 

44 

201 

163 

364 

TABLE  XV. 

t 

i 


SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  ADMISSIONS  EACH  MONTH.  ? 


1878. 

1 • 

1879. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total . 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

December 

20 

3 

23 

4 

12 

16 

Januaiy 

7 

10 

17 

15 

13 

28 

February 

15 

10 

25 

8 

8 

16 

March 

8 

8 

16 

6 

14 

20 

April 

12 

18 

20 

11 

9 

20 

May 

9 

6 

15  . 

11 

11 

22 

June 

16 

12 

28 

12 

10 

22 

July 

3 

12 

15 

8 

11 

19  : 

August 

7 

4 

11 

6 

13 

19  i 

September 

14 

10 

24 

8 

12 

20  * 

October 

20 

12 

32 

8 

6 

14  " 

November , . 

10 

12 

32 

8 

8 

16  ^ 

Total 

141 

107 

248 

105 

127 

232  1 

HOSPITALS  FOR  INSAKE, 
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TABLE  L 

MOVEMEi^T  OF  THE  POPULATIOJ^. 

No.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

No.  admitted  during  the  year, 

No.  undw  treatment 

Daily  average 

No.  discharged  and  died 

Recovered 

Improved 

Unimproved 

No.  died ' 

No.  absent  on  trial 

No.  remaining  in  the  Hospital  Nov.  30,  1880 * 

Total  connected  with  the  Hospital  Nov.  30,  1880.' 

TABLE  II. 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  PATIENTS  WEKE  COMMITTED. 

Transferred  from  St.  Peter 

Admitted  from  the  counties 

Total 



TABLE  m. 

SHOWING  CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

Single 

Married 

Widowers. . . , . 

Divorced 

Unknown * 


79 

68 

147 

85 

34 

16 

8 

1 

9 

1 

112 

113 

37 

31 

68 

43 

17 

5 

1 

2 
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TABLE  IV. 


SHOWING  AGES  WHEN  ADMITTED. 


Under  15... 
15  to  20.... 
20  to  25  . . . 
25  to  50  . . . 
dO  to  35  . . . 
35  to  40  . . . 
40  to  45  . . . 
45  to  50  . . . 
.50  to  60  . . . 
60  to  70  . . . 
70  to  80  . . . 
80  to  00  . . . 

'I’otal  . 


0 

4 

11 

8 

11 

7 

8 
3 

10 


68 


TABLE  V. 


OCCUPATION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


17 

Fanners 9 ; 

F.irmers'  sons 2(j 

2 i 

Carpenters 2 i 

Shoemakers ^ j 

2 \ 

Physicians ^ 

Hot(‘l  keeper I " 

Saloon  ^ 

j 

'Teacher  i 

. 1 

I \ 

Miller | 

Clerk 7 

No  

6S. 


'Total 


} 

I 
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TABLE  VI. 

SHOWD^ft  THE  NATIVITY  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

Minnesota 2 

Pennsylvania 4 

Ne-vv  York 7 

Illinois 1 

Wisconsin 4 

Michigan 0 

Ohio 1 

Indiana 2 

Vermont 1 

Connecticut 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

Iowa 1 

American 1 

Germany S 

Ireland • 11 

Norway 

England 1 

Sweden (> 

Poland * 1 

Scotland 1 

Wales 1 

Holland 1 

Canada 2 

27 
41 

f)S 


Total,  native  born . 
Total,  foreign  born 
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TABLE  VII. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  ADMITTED  FROM  EACH  COUNTY  AND  NOW  RE- 
MAINING. 


1 

1879. 

1 

1880.  ! 

1 

Remain ’g. 

i 

Houston j 

13 

5 ' 

10 

Winona i 

18 

4 1 

13 

Olmsted . . 

13  ! 

i 

10 

Goodhue ' 

11  i 

6 I 

16 

Freeborn j 

3 

3 

3 

Dodg-e i 

6 

2 ! 

4 

Faribault 

1 \ 

Wabasha j 

y 

1 ‘ 

10 

Mower i 

3 1 

3 ; 

3 

Fillmore 1 

10  i 

2 

10 

Rice 

1 

12 

12 

Steele  

4 

! 3 

Stevens  . 

! 2 

1 

Nicollet 

j 1 

1 1 

Blue  Earth 

1 

! 3 

i 3 

Dakota 

1 

3 

i 4 

Washington 

4 

4 

1 

Anoka 



1 O 

! 

Fine 

I 1 

1 

Redwood 

1 

j 1 

J ackson  

1 

! 1 

Nobles 

1 

1 1 

Totals 

i 95 

68 

1 

i 113 

1 

TABLE  VIII. 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ATTACKS  OF  INSANITY. 


First  attack -')0 

Second  “ 6 

Third  “ 6 

Fourth  “ 2 

Fifth  “ 1 

Uiiknovvn — 2 

Total 
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TABLE  IX. 

SHOWING  THE  FORM  OF  INSANITY. 

Mania,  acute 

Mania,  chronic 

Mania,  recurrent 

Melancholia,  acute 

Melancholia,  chronic 

Mania  with  Epilepsy 

Dementia  with  Epilepsy 

Dementia,  acute 

Dementia,  chronic 

Dementia,  senile 

Dipsomania 

Total 


TABLE  X. 

SHOWING  THE  EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY. 

General  ill  health 

Ill  health  and  over  work 

Domestic  troubles 

Disappointed  affection 

Business  anxiety 

Injury  to  head 

Intemperance ; 

Masturbation 

Exposure  to  cold 

Rheumatism 

Epilepsy 

Heredity 

Previous  attacks 

Seeing-  a homicide 

Old  age  or  senility 

Cause  unknown 

Total 


10 

23 

3 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

68 

5 

2 

3 

1 

5 

4 

10 

7 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

14 

68 
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TABLE  XI. 


DURATION  OF  INSANITY  BEFORE  ADMISSION. 

Under  one  week 

Under  one  month 

One  to  three  months . . 

Three  to  six  months 

Six  to  nine  months 

One  to  two  years 

Two  to  three  years 

Three  to  four  years  ’• 

Four  to  five  years 

Five  to  ten  years 

Ten  to  fifteen  years 

Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  to  twenty-five  years 

Unknown 

Total 

TABLE  XII. 

SHOWING  THE  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


Apoplexy , 

General  paresis ! 

Acute  meningitis ! 

Exhaustion  from  chronic  mania | 

Old  age I 

Pneumonia 

Total \ 


TABLE  XIII. 

AGES  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED. 

'I'wenty  to  twenty-five 
Thirty-five  to  forty . . . 

Fifty  to  sixty 

Seventy  to  eighty 

Flighty  to  ninety 


'fotal 
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ADJUTANT  GENERAL 


AND 

State  Claim  Agent 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30th,  1880. 


TRAJ^SM.ITTE1)  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  BIENNIAL  SESSION. 

1881. 
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ST.  FETER  ; 

•T.  K.  MOORE,  STATE  PRINTER. 
1881. 


(Vol.  2.) 


State  of  Minnesota,  ) 

Adjutant  General’s  Office,  >- 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1880. ) 

To  His  Excellency ^ Hon.  John  S.  PilJshnry^ 

Gorenior  of  Minnesota  : 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  Report 

of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  for  the  year  ending  this 
day. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

HORATIO  P.  VAN  CLEVE, 

Adjutant  General. 


MILITIA. 


The  military  organizations  in  Minnesota  are  wholly  voluntary. 
Our  roster  shows  seven  companies,  three  of  which  are  new  organi- 
zations. 

The  older  companies  exhibit  a marked  improvement  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  their  proficiency  give  evidence  that  they  have  de- 
voted to  these  exercises  no  small  share  of  their  leisure  time,  to 
which,  being  men  in  active  business,  they  must  have  been  stimula- 
ted by  a laudable  pride  in  the  profession,  together  with  a desire  to 
prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  community  in  which  they  live,  or 
the  State,  or  the  general  government,  in  any  emergency  that  would 
require  the  use  of  arms. 

They  have  proved  that  with  a little  encouragement  from  the 
State,  in  the  shape  of  material  aid,  we  could  have  a volunteer  force 
amply  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  quell  riots  or  suppress  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  case  of  war  they  Avould  form  a nucleus  for  an  army  that  would 
be  of  incalculable  value. 

The  following  is  the  Roster  of  the  companies  : 
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STATE  ARMS. 

The  Arms  belouging-  to  the  State  are  properly  cared  for,  and  are 
mostly  in  good  serviceable  condition.  Some  of  obsolete  pattern, 
should  be  discarded  and  sold.  If  disposed  of  at  auction,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  at  a great  sacrifice.  An  advantageous  sale,  or  exchange 
for  arms  of  modern  pattern,  might  readily  be  effected,  if  the  Legis- 
lature should  authorize  the  disposal  of  them  at  your  discretion,  or 
tliat  of  a committee  appointed  by  your  Excellency. 

In  the  care  of  the  arms  we  suffer  great  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  a building  suitably  arranged  for  the  protection,  distribution, 
liandling  and  repairing  of  all  our  arms.  We  are  now  compelled  to 
hire  a building  simply  for  a store  house.  To  this  inconvenience  we 
must  cheerfully  submit  until  the  State  is  prepared  to  build  a house 
expressly  for  an  armory. 

An  appropriation  of  per  }"ear  is  required  for  the  rent  of  a 
building  now  used  for  an  Arsenal,  also  of  $68.52  for  deficiency  on 
rent  for  past  year. 

Also  of  $200  per  annum  for  the  repair  of  arms. 

The  salary  of’ the  military  storekeeper  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  $8(  »0  per  year,  as  the  position  is  one  of  no  small  responsilit)^ 
and  one  for  which  the  present  incumbent,  Capt.  C.  E.  Davis,  is 
most  admirably  fitted,  by  his  tastes,  acquirements  and  prompt  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

On  each  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence,  ap- 
plications pour  upon  the  Adjutant  General  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  loan  of  cannon  to  aid  in  its  celebration.  Much  to  the 
annoyance  and  discontent  of  many  of  our  worthy  citizens,  I have 
been  compelled  to  refuse  such  applications,  not  feeling  justified  in 
making  such  loan;  and  knowing  well  that  a cannon  is  seldom  if  ever 
taken  from  the  arsenal  for  such  occasions,  without  receiving  some 
injury. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  SERVICE. 

Frequent  applications  are  made  to  this  otfice,  by  soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  “discharge  papers,”  for  certificates  of  their  service, 
to  aid  them  in  entering  homesteads  on  government  lands.  During 
the  past  year  one  hundred  and  sixty  nine  certificates  were  issued  to 
Minnesota  Volunteers  in  the  late  war.  ^ 

To  protect  the  soldier  and  prevent  a fraudulent  use  of  such  pa- 
pers, 1 have  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  give  such  certificate  to 
any  oue  claiming  to  be  the  soldier's  agent  or  attorney.  The  sodlier 
must  a})ply  for  it  in  yer?>on  or  over  his  own  describing  his 
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STATE  CLAIM  AGENCY.  I 

The  duty  of  prosecuting  the  claims  of  soldiers  for  pension,  back  I 
pay,  and  bounty,  has  devolved  upon  this  office  an  immense  amount  \ 
of  labor  during  the  past  two  years. 

For  the  next  two  years  there  is  no  probability  of  any  abatement 
in  the  work.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a prospect  of  an  increase. 
The  present  congress  will  no  doubt  extend  the  time  for  collecting 
‘Arrears  of  pension,”  which  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1879,  was  ; 
limited  to  July  1st,  1880.  It  may  also  pass  a law  for  pensioning 
the  suiviving  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War;  and  also  a law  for- 
equalizing  bounties,  any  one  of  wffiich  laws  would  bring  to  this  of- 
lice,  wdiich  is  already  overtaxed,  much  additional  labor,  for  which 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  next  Legislature. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  work  of  the  office,  it  has  ' 
been  found  necessary  to  assort  and  arrange  in  a ‘Alaim  file,”  all  ; 
papers  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  claim  agency,  which  ^ 
have  been  accumulating  since  1865.  This  has  been  done  with  '' 
much  care,  so  that  now  a claim  that  has  been  prosecuted  through  i, 
this  office,  can  be  referred  to  in  a moment’s  time. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  correspondence  atfendant  upon  the  I 
prosecution  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  old  claims,  seven  him-  % 
dred  and  thirty-six  new  claims  have  been  filed.  i* 

Two  hundred  and  nine  claims  have  been  allowed,  amounting  to  • 
$182,880.83,  which  has  been  paid  to  the  claimants,  without  any 
deduction  for  fees  or  expense  in  this  office.  f 
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Slioivluf/  the  aggregate  nauiher  of  claims  prejxired  and  filed  e((ch 
gear,  the  settlement  of  claims,  and  the  moneg  eolleeted  thereon 
in  each  gedr from  Januarg  1st,  I860,  to  Novemher  30th,  1880. 


YEAH. 

CEAIMS 

FILED. 

CLAIMS 

ALLOW- 

ED. 

CLAIMS 

REJECT- 

ED. 

MONEY 

COLLECTED. 

1865 

896 

303 

70 

27,582.63 

1866 

2335 

260 

136 

28,6.57.00 

1867  

1596 

750 

85 

95,142.57 

1868  

236 

2284 

1.52 

227,912.35 

1869  

164 

156 

10 

17,937,13 

1870  

219 

100 

12 

15,634.04 

1871 

238 

105 

26 

22,919.58 

1872 

218 

86 

93 

17,383.92 

1873 

228 

71 

.36 

13,904.61 

1874  

305 

22 

54 

' 14,406.00 

1875  

253 

! 105 

115 

15,221.80 

1876  

205 

88: 

15,955.14 

1877  

179 

' 93 

72 

18,638.00 

1878 

119 

65 

57 

9,087.77 

1879 

550 

86 

81 

43,549.10 

1880 

736 

209 

68 

183,826.83 

Total 

8477 

4784' 

1067: 

767,757,67 

HO  EAT  10  P.  VAN  CLEVE. 

Adjutant  General. 
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REPORT 


State  of  Minj^esota,  j 

Attoristey  General’s  Office, 

St.  Paul,  December  1st,  1880.  \ 

His  Excellency^  John  S.  Pillshury,  Governor  of  Minnesota : 

Sir  Pursuant  to  section  55  of  chapter  8,  General  Statutes 
1878,  I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual 
report  of  the  number,  character,  condition  and  result  of  the  ac- 
tions prosecuted  and  defended  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  November  30th,  1880. 

IN  supreme  court. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Lewis  Lavaka. 

Indictment  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors  without  license. 
Certified  from  District  court  of  Lyon  county  for  opinion  of  Su- 
preme court.  Ruling  of  court  below  affirmed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  James  M.  Wheeler. 

Indictment  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors  without  license. 
Certified  from  District  court  of  Faribault  county  for  opinion  of 
Supreme  court  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  indictment.  Order  of 
District  court  over-ruling  demurrer  to  indictment,  reversed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Matthew  Galvin. 

Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  District  court  of  the  county 
of  Houston,  convicting  the  defendant  of  the  offense  of  obstruct- 
ing a public  highway.  Judgment  affirmed. 
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The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  J.  H.  Gates.  , 

Indictment  for  seduction.  Appeal  from  order  of  District  court 
of  Freeborn  county,  denying  defendant’s  motion  for  a new  trial. 
Order  reversed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  John  Bray,  Henry  J.  Crawford  and 
William  Smith. 

Indictment  for  larceny  from  the  person.  Appeal  from  judgment 
of  District  court  of  the  county  of  Steele.  Appeal  dismissed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  ex.  rel.  R.  M.  Probastfield  vs.  James 
M.  Sharp  et.  al.,  respondents.  Quo  warranto.  Judgment  for  re- 
spondents. 

State  of  Minnesota  ex.  rel.  Patrick  McDonough  vs.  J.  G.  Rihel- 
dafFer,  superintendent  of  Minnesota  State  reform  school. 

Habeas  corpus.  The  legality  of  the  commitment  of  juvenile 
offenders  to  the  reform  school  during  their  minority  was  involved 
in  this  case.  Commitment  sustained.  Relator  remanded  and 
writ  discharged. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Justus  B.  Bell.  ! 

Appeal  from  Clerk’s  taxation  of  costs.  Taxation  reversed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  ex.  rel.  John  J.  Ring  vs.  Herman  , 
Baumhager,  respondent.  • ' 

Quo  warranto.  Judgment  for  respondent. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Sallie  Campbell. 

Indictment  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame.  W’’rit  of  error  to  \ 

District  court  of  the  county  of  Hennepin.  Judgment  of  the  { 

District  court  affirmed.  ^ j 

i 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Kate  Johnson.  | 

Indictment  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame.  Writ  of  error  to  'j 

District  court  of  county  of  Hennepin.  Judgment  of  District  ^ 

court  affirmed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Nettie  Connelly. 

Indictment  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame.  Writ  of  error  to 
District  court  of  Hennepin  county.  Judgment  affirmed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Frederick  Riebe. 

Indictment  for  forgery.  Appeal  from  order  of  District  court  of  ' 
McLeod  county,  denying  defendant’s  motion  for  a new  trial.  Or-  I 
der  reversed. 
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The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Albert  Ruhnke. 

Appeal  from  judgment  of  conviction  of  defendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict court  of  Scott  county,  for  selling  personal  property  upon 
which  there  was  a chattel  mortgage,  with  intent  to  defraud. 
Judgment  reversed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  May  Grilbert. 

Indictment  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame.  Appeal  from  judg- 
ment of  conviction  in  the  District  court  of  St.  Louis  county.  Ap- 
peal dismissed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Rosa  Reyes. 

Indictment  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame.  Appeal  from  judg- 
ment of  conviction  in  District  court  of  St.  Louis  county.  Appeal 
dismissed. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  William  Funk. 

Indictment  for  violation  of  liquor  laws.  Appeal  from  order  of 
District  court  of  Hennepin  county,  denying  defendant’s  motion 
for  a new  trial.  Order  affirmed. 

IN  DISTRICT  COURT. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  county  attorneys  of  the  counties  here- 
inafter named,  I appeared  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
following  criminal  cases  in  the  District  court  : 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Michael  Moede. 

Indictment  for  murder  in  the  District  court  of  Todd  county. 
Tried,  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
State  prison  for  life. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Errick  0.  Lind. 

Indictment  for  murder  in  the  District  court  of  Wright  county. 
The  defendant  was  charged  with  poisoning  his  wife.  Tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  life.  Motion  for  new 
trial  pending. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Mary  C.  Weishair. 

Indictment  for  murder  in  the  District  court  of  Le  Sueur  county. 
The  defendant  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
Tried,  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
State  prison  for  life. 
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CIVIL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURT. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Josiah  Jones. 

Action  in  the  District  court  of  Ramsey  county  upon  accepted 
draft  for  pine  timber  cut  on  land  belonging  to  the  State.  Settled 
before  trial.  Demand  paid  in  full  to  State  treasurer. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Amnii  Cutter. 

Action  in  the  District  court  of  Ramsey  county  upon  note  given 
for  pine  timber  cut  on  land  belonging  to  State.  Settled  before 
trial.  Demand  paid  in  full  to  State  treasurer. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  B.  N.  Johnson. 

Action  in  District  court  of  Ramsey  county,  to  compel  the  sur- 
render for  cancellation,  certificate  for  the  sale  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment land  made  by  the  State  land  commissioner,  which  is  claimed 
on  behalf  of  the  State  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud.  Cause  is 
now  pending. 

Win.  H.  Grant,  Jr.,  vs.  0.  P.  Whitcomb  et.  ah.  District  court, 
Pine  county. 

Action  under  chapter  T6,  General  Statutes,  to  quiet  title  to  cer- 
tain real  estate.  The  State,  through  its  land  commissioner,  0.  P. 
Whitcomb,  claims  an  equitable  lien  on  the  premises  to  secure  the 
indebtedness  of  McCaine  Bros.  et.  al.  to  the  State.  Cause  referred. 
Tried,  but  not  determined  at  the  date  of  this  report. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  John  J.  Penner  and  Sarah  C.  Becht, 
as  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  B.  Becht,  de- 
ceased. 

This  cause,  which  was  pending  at  the  commencement  of  my 
term  of  office,  has  been  determined  in  favor  of  the  State.  On 
November  18th,  1880,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  District  court 
of  tlie  county  of  Ramsey,  in  favor  of  the  State,  for  the  sum  of 

115.60,  damages  and  costs.  The  judgment  will,  without  doubt, 
be  paid.  This  judgment  is  predicated  upon  a claim  of  the  State 
against  tlie  estate  of  John  C.  Becht,  deceased,  formerly  sheriff  of 
Uanisey  county,  for  the  sum  of  $1,765.78.  collected  upon  execu- 
tion issued  upon  the  judgment  of  the  State  against  the  Pine  City 
LnniOer  Company.  The  balance  of  the  judgment  against  said  com- 
pany, it  is  expected,  will  be  collected.  It  is  involved  in  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  against  said  company. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  ATTORNEYS. 

Hereto  annexed  is  a tabular  statement  of  offences  reported  to  this 
office  by  the  county  attorneys  of  the  State,  showing  the  number, 
character  and  result  of  all  criminal  cases  prosecuted  by  them  dur- 
ing the  year,  together  with  the  cost  of  each  prosecution,  and  the 
fines  and  penalties  collected,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained 
from  said  reports.  The  county  attorneys  of  several  counties  have 
whollv  disregarded  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  law,  and  have 
made  no  report  to  this  office.  Others  have  been  so  dilatory  in 
making  their  reports  that  it  has  delayed  this  office  in  the^prepara- 
tion  of  its  annual  report.  The  object  of  these  reports  is  the  col- 
lection^and  preservation  of  correct  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  the  number  and  character  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  State, 
with  the  expenses  of  punishing  the  perpetrators  thereof.  The 
importance  of  such  statistics  is  obvious,  but  their  value  is  greatly 
impaired  unless  they  are  complete  and  accurate.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  to  insure  the  making  of  these  reports  the  law  be 
amended  so  as  to  impose  a penalt}^  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs  of 
collecting  the  same  upon  each  delinquent,  instead  of  the  present 
nominal  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  insufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  collecting.  A statement  of  the  costs  of  prosecution 
is  omitted  in  many  of  the  reports  received,  while  in  others  it  is 
stated  that  the  costs  are  approximated.  Any  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  crime  to  the  people  of  the  State,  based  upon  such  reports 
is  of  but  little  value.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  county  attor- 
neys, for  they  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  costs  in  each 
case,  with  any  degreee  of  accuracy. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  attorney  of  Hennepin  county,  to  this 
office,  to  the  effect  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall,  at  the  close  of  every  criminal  case,  be  re- 
quired to  tax  all  the  costs  incurred  and  make  an  entry  of  the 
amount  thereof  in  his  records,  and  report  the  same  to  the  county 
attorney  on  request.  He  will  then  have  accurate  data  for  compi- 
ling this  part  of  his  report. 

The  total  number  of  prosecutions  of  all  kinds  for  the  year,  re- 
ported to  this  office,  is  744.  Convictions  386,  acquittals  126,  nolle 
prosequi  141,  pending  91.  TotaT costs  of  prosecution  as  reported, 
816,269.89. 

The  following  abstract,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county 
attorneys,  shows  the  number  and  result  of  the  more  important 
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cases.  For  fuller  details  reference  may  be  had  to  the  tabular  state- 
ment : 


OFFENSE. 

Total. 

Convictions. 

Offenses  agciinst  life  and  person—  I 

Homicide 

i 

Murder  in  1st  degree 

6 ! 

2 

Murder  in  2d  degree 

1 

1 

xManslaughter  in  2d  degree 

2 

2 

Manslaughter  in  4th  degree 

1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 

16 

9 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm 

Assault  and  battery 

25 

163 

16 

114 

Robbery * 

21 

13 

Offenses  against  property — 

Arson 

5 

Burglary 

15 

13 

Larceny 

168 

115 

Embezxlement : . . . 

14 

4 

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 

Selling  mortgaged  property 

11 

2 

4 

Cutting  timber  on  private  propertj’’ 

2 

1 

Forgery 

10 

5 

Offences  against  public  justice — 

Perjurv 

5 

2 

Offences  against  public  policy — 

Gambling 

3 

3 

Swindling  (three-card  monte) 

1 

1 

Offenses  against  chastity,  morality  and  decency — 
Adultery 

7 

1 ^ 
1 

Bigamv 

2 

j 1 

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct 

2 

i 1 

Seduction 

1 

1 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame 

26 

21 

Incest 

1 

3 

Rape 

2 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape 

7 

i 4 

Bastardy  . 

10 

; 8 

Violation  of  liquor  laws 

126 

1 58 

1 

02 


1 I 2 


5 

18 


2 

1 

22 

8 

3 


1 

U 


This  office  is  required  by  law  in  its  annual  report  to  direct 
attention  to  any  defect  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  criminal  offences  and  suggest  such  amendments  *as  are 
necessary  to  subserve  the  public  interest.  With  a view  of  comply- 
ing with  the  full  intent  of  this  requirement,  I requested  the 
county  attorneys  to  make  such  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
subject  as  might  occur  to  them. 
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But  few  responses  were  received  in  answer  to  the  request,  and 
from  the  limited  number  of  defects  pointed  out,  it  would  seem  that 
our  penal  code  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  prosecutors  of  the  State.  Such  I am  inclined  to  think 
is  not  the  case.  Several  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  oui  criminal  code  have  occurred  to  me.  The  following  changes 
would  seem  to  be  advisable: 

First.  The  order  of  argument  in  a criminal  trial,  whereby  the 
defendant’s  counsel  is  entitled  to  the  close,  is  illogical  and  in 
practice  it  has  proven  in  man}"  important  cases  an  obstruction  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the 
State  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.  Logically,  the  right  to  close  the  argument  should 
rest  with  the  party  who  has  the  burden  of  establishing 
his  proposition  of  fact,  beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  This  is 
the  rule  in  a large  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union^  and 
such  was  the  rule  in  this  State  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the 
law  in  the  year  1875.  In  practice,  the  counsel  for  the  State 
is  not  informed  of  the  propositions  of  fact  or  theories  to  be 
advanced  by  the  defence  until  he  has  made  his  final  argument. 
When  his  duties  in  the  case  are  substantially  ended,  and  he  has  no 
oi)portunity  to  reply,  he  is  confronted  for  the  first  time  with  the 
views  of  the  defence.  If  the  case  is  barren  of  any  legitimate 
defence,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  or 
the  witnesses  for  the  State  are  put  on  trial  by  the  defendant’s 
counsel  in  his  argument,  or  other  irrelevant  matters  introduced' 
coupled  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  jury.  The 
result  is  that  unless  the  jury  is  unusually  intelligent  there  is 
danger  that  the  real  issue  will  be  lost  sight  of  and  criminals 
enlarged  who  are  clearly  proven  to  be  guilty. 

It  is  urged  in  opposition  to  this  view,  and  properly  so,  that 
under  the  rule  that  obtained  prior  to  the  amendment,  the  de- 
fendant was  put  to  a disadvantage  in  not  being  apprized  of  what 
was  to  be  urged  against  him  by  the  attorney  for  the  State  and  had 
no  opportunity  to  reply.  I do  not  urge  the  re-enactment  of  the 
old  rule,  but  believe  that  justice  to  the  State  and  to  the  defendant 
is  to  be  found  in  a modification  of  the  present  rule,  whereby  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  after  the  evidence  is  closed,  shall  open  the 
argument  to  the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  follow,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  State  reply.  In  case  the  prosecuting  attorney 
declines  to  open  the  argument  to  the  jury  after  the  evidence  is 
closed,  it  shall  be  a waiver  of  his  right  to  reply. 
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iSecond.  The  maximum  punishment  for  the  crime  of  larceny  in  ! 
a dwelling  house  is  only  three  years  in  the  State  prison,  while  the  ■! 
maximum  punishment  for  larceny  unaccompanied  by  the  aggra-  i 
vation  of  breaking  and  entering  a dwelling  house  is  seven  years. 
See  Sections  23  and  25  of  Chapter  95,  General  Statutes,  1878.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  maximum  punishment  for  the  higher  offence 
should  be  increased. 

Third.  The  term  “with  intent  to  defraud,”  as  used  in  Section 
14,  Chapter  99,  General  Statutes,  1878,  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  personal  property  by  the  mortgagor, 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  means  an  intent  to  defraud 
the  mortgagee  alone;  that  an  intent  to  defraud  the  purchaser  of 
the  property  is  not  an  offence  under  the  statute.  Inasmuch  as 
chattel  mortgages  are  usually  filed,  and  it  is  the  purchaser  who  is 
defrauded  by  a sale,  it  would  seem  that  the  statute  should  be 
amended  in  this  respect. 

Fourth.  The  statute^  intended  to  punish  swindling  with  cards. 
Section  15,  Chapter  99,  General  Statutes,  1878,  as  construed  by  I 
some  of  the  district  courts  of  the  State,  is  defective.  The  language  , 
used  is,  “whoever  by  the  means  of  three-card  monte,  so-called,  or  ^ 
of  any  other  form  or  device,  sleight-of-hand  or  other  means  what- 
ever,  hij  use  of  cards  or  instnunenfs  of  tike  character,  etc.”  The  • 
point  made  is  that  the  instruments  used  in  the  game  must  be  cards 
or  of  like  character  therewith;  that  instruments  wholly  unlike  i 
cards  may  be  substituted  for  cards,  or  instruments  ot  like  ■ 
character.  The  section  is  fairly  susceptible  of  this  construction. 

In  one  case  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called,  a brace  of  , 
scoundrels  too  lazy  to  work,  too  cowardly  to  commit  highway  j 
robbery,  swindled  a verdant  citizen  out  of  his  money,  were  indicted  j 
for  the  offence,  and  discharged  because  they  used  in  their  game  ^ 
instruments  other  than  cards  or  of  like  character.  | 

Fifth.  Some  change  seems  desirable  in  the  method  of  paying 
the  expenses  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice.  By  J 
Section  1,  Chapter  103,  General  Statutes.  1878,  such  expenses  are 
required  to  be  audited  by  th(‘  Governor  and  paid  from  the  State 
treasury.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  has  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses,  hence  the  practice 
has  obtained  of  inserting  in  the  agent’s  warrant,  that  it  is  to  be 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  county  where  the  offence  with 
which  the  fugitive  us  charged  was  committed,  and  the  appro- 
priation husbanded  to  pay  for  the  extradition  of  the  more  heinous 
criminals  who  have  fled  from  some  of  the  frontier  and  poorer 
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counties.  This  practice  has  worked  well  as  a general  rule,  and  the 
expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  counties  without  question  in  most 
cases.  I think,  however,  the  statute  should  be  amended  to  accord 
with  the  practice  and  the  county  from  which  the  application  for  a 
requisition  comes,  should  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  except  in 
special  cases,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  the  payment  may 
be  made  from  the  State  treasury.  Inasmuch  as  requisitions  are 
only  granted  upon  the  application  of  the  county  attorney  of  the 
county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  greater  care  will  be 
exercised  in  making  the  application  if  the  expenses  are  a legal 
charge  against  the  county,  for  the  nearer  home  expenses  are 
brought,  the  more  keenly  will  the  burden  be  felt. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  M.  START, 
Attorney  General. 
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To  His  Excellency  John  S.  Pillshury,  Governor: 

Sik: — We  have  the  honor  to  present  our  Reports  herewith,  in 
detail  of  the  workings  of  the  Fish  Commission  for  the  years  1879 
and  1880. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROB’T.  ORMSBY  SWEENY, 
Chairman. 


\ 


FISH  COMMISSIONERS. 


First  District — DANIEL  CAMERON,  La  Crescent. 
Second  District— WILLIAM  W.  SWEENEY,  Red  Wing. 
Third  District— ROB T.  ORMSBY  SWEENY,  St.  Paul. 


We  take  pleasure  in  making  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Rail- 
road men  of  the  State,  for  we  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  officers 
of  the  following  roads  for  free  transportation  and  innumerable 
kindnesses,  but  to  the  employees  also  for  continuous  acts  of  cour- 
tesy extended  to  us  wherever  we  have  had  occasion  to  go  on  work 
of  distribution  along  their  lines; 

St.  Paul  & Duluth  Railroad. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

St.  Paul  & Pacific  Railroad  (Main  and  Branch). 

St.  Paul  & Sioux  City  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis  & St.  Louis. 

Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

Stillwater  & Taylor’s  Falls  Railroad. 

Winona  & St.  Peter  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque  & Minnesota  Railroad. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & Manitoba  Railroad. 


As  the  season  of  1878  drew  to  a close  we  found  ourselves  em- 
barrassed with  our  riches,  for  our  hatching  house  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  eggs  and  young  fish  still  carrying  the  sac,  and  those 
just  beginning  to  eat.  To  relieve  the  crowding  in  the  troughs,  as 
the  little  fellows  of  the  California  fry  began  feeding  heartily,  and 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  more  and  larger  water,  we  allowed 
them  to  pass  out  into  the  pond  immediately  in  front  of  the  hatch- 
ery. 

The  weather  continued  pleasant  and  very  favorable,  and  the  sal- 
mon to  grow  and  flourish  as  they  had  done  in  previous  seasons 
when  turned  out  ; but  on  January  1st,  1879,  there  came  a change. 
The  mercury  fell  to  20  ^ below  zero,  and  on  the  second  to  35  ® 
below.  This  sudden  and  extreme  cold  seemed  to  chill  and  be- 
numb them  so  that  they  did  not  take  their  feed  well,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  perished  from  its  effects.  However,  as  the 
weather  moderated,  a majority  of  them  began  to  recuperate,  and 
we  thought  we  were  safe  in  hoping  they  had  passed  all  danger, 
but  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed,  for  on  February  13th  the 
mercury  again  fell  to  20*^  below  zero,  on  the  14th  to  22  below, 
15th  to  10^  below  and  on  the  16th  it  had  moderated  to  5^  below, 
continuing  thus  mild  until  the  29th,  when  it  again  fell  to  18  ^ be- 
low zero.  The  effect  of  all  this  severe  and  continued  cold  upon 
the  young  fish  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  They  died  by  the 
thousands,  and  although  we  took  many  of  them  back  into  the 
hatchery,  the  shock  was  too  great,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  fruits  of  all  our  great  labor  and  care  daily  diminishing 
without  being  able  to  arrest  the  mortality. 

Of  the  survivors  who  withstood  the  terrible  ordeal  of  cold,  and 
yet  appeared  to  be  remarkably  vigorous  and  healthy  fish,  we  were 
able  to  distribute,  by  actual  count,  into  the  different  waters  of  the 
State,  forty-one  thousand. 

Of  the  land  locked  salmon  fry  hatched  from  the  sixty-five' 
thousand  eggs  received  from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
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from  Grand  Lake  Stream,  we  were  enabled  to  raise  and  distribute  I 
fifty-three  thousand,  five  hundred  vigorous  and  healthy  fish.  | 

Of  the  salmon  trout  eggs  bought  of  Dr.  Pratt  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  I 
we  raised  and  distributed  into  our  different  lakes  nineteen  thousand  | 
six  hundred  and  fifty;  and  of  the  white  fish  eggs  purchased  of  the  1 
same  gentleman,  which  we  held  until  they  begun  hatching  and  1 
then  introduced  into  the  waters  to  the  numbers  of  two  hundred  | 
thousand;  we  also  made  the  endeavor  to  keep  some  of  the  fry  of  ? 
the  white  fish  in  the  hatchery  and  teach  them  to  take  artificial  J 
food,  as  our  friend  Supt.  Welsher  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission  I 
succeeded  in  doing,  but,  notwithstanding  all  care  and  precaution^  1 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks  none  survived.  | 

We  are  still  hoping  to  raise  the  young  fry  from  our  native  I 
“wall  eyed  pike”  for  distribution,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  | 
successfully  accomplished  it.  In  the  last  days  of  April  and  be-  1 
ginning  of  May  the  pike  in  the  ponds  were  spawning,  being  nearly  ^ 
through  by  the  4th.  We  watched  the  manner  of  spawning,  which 
is  to  throw  the  eggs,  scattering  them  over  and  so  completely  cover-  ■ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  pond  that  it  looked  as  if  sowed  with  white  '| 
mustard  seed,  the  eggs  being  but  little  larger  and  same  color.  We  | 
had  placed  brush  in  the  ponds  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  perch 
ponds,  but  the  pike  avoided  the  sticks  and  branches,  preferring  to 
throw  their  spawn  upon  the  clean  sand  without  any  care  or 
nesting.  " 

Superintendent  Watkins  took  some  of  the  spawn  from  the  J 
females,  which  is  delivered  readily  and  free,  in  the  same  manner  J 
as  the  brook  trout,  fertilizing  it  with  milt  from  the  males,  without  ® 
any  difficulty.  The  fertilized  eggs  were  put  into  the  troughs  in  ■ 
the  hatchery,  but  in  less  than  a week  all  died.  All  the  eggs  in  the  ^ 
pond  also  ceased  to  develope  and  in  a little  while  perished;  the 
only  assignable  reason  seems  to  be  the  coldness  of  the  spring  w 
water.  We  hope  soon  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  develop- 
ing  pike  spawn  by  constructing  a pond  supplied  by  warmer  water.  B 
We  have  planted  one  hundred  and  seventy  “wall  eyed  pike,”  aver-  B 
aging  3 lbs.  each,  in  our  lakes^  among  others  Lake  Minnetonka  B 
where,  singular  to  relate,  this  fish  has  never  heretofore  been  B 
known.  H 

Our  pond  of  perch  keep  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  use  the  brush- B 
wood  branches,  about  which  they  wrap  their  spawn  in  wreaths  andB 
festoons,  like  cobwebs  in  dusty  corners.  Some  of  the  mother-fish  B 
appeared  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  safety  of  their  eggs,  for  they  B 
linger  al)out  them  for  hours,  motionless,  and  seem  to  be  on  guard  B 
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for  days,  after  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  the  eggs  cannot  hatch. 
The  temperature  for  perch  eggs  evidently  must  be  much  higher. 

The  brook  trout  at  both  Red  Wing  and  Willow  Brook  have  been 
healthy  and  prolific,  and  from  them  we  have  raised  and  distributed 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  by  actual  count.  Besides 
these,  many  thousands  were  washed  out  in  the  stream  at  Red 
Wing  by  the  severe  storm  or  tornado  of  June  9th.  All  the  lower 
part  of  the  premises  were  fiooded,  badly  damaged,  and  ponds  and 
fish  were  swept  away.  The  same  thing  happened,  but  to  a less 
disastrous  extent,  last  summer  (1878).  Again  on  July  3d  another 
storm  severely  injured  the  premises  at  Red  Wing,  nor  did  we  en- 
tirely escape  the  effects  of  the  storm  at  Willow  Brook.  The  high, 
sandy  bluff  back  of  the  ponds  where  the  C.  M.  & St.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
were  excavating  was  so  washed  by  the  tempest  that  an  avalanche 
or  land  slide  of  hundreds  of  cubic  yards  plunged  down,  and,  press- 
ing against  the  soft  and  springy  earth  between  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  and  the  ponds,  caused  it  to  burst  through  one  of  them,  snap- 
ping and  twisting  8 inch  square  timbers  like  straws. 

Fortunately  the  loss  of  fish  was  but  few  in  number  as  follows: 
seventeen  “wall  eyed  pike,”  two  pickerel  and  one  Lake  Superior 
trout.  Although  the  number  was  small,  the  fish  were  the  largest 
specimens  we  had  in  the  ponds  and  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  graceful  movements,  size  and  beauty. 

The  damage  done  by  this  accident  took  several  weeks  and  much 
labor  to  repair  and  make  all  secure  as  possible  against  such  dangers 
in  the  future.  All  that  terrible  night  Superintendent  Watkins 
and  his  assistants  worked  at  the  ponds,  clearing  the  screens  and 
sluices,  preventing  their  damming  up  and  washing  around  the 
bulkheads,  otherwise  the  mischief  might  have  been  much  more 
disastrous.  After  surveying  the  washed-out  roads,  gullies  and 
general  devastation  everywhere  about  the  country,  we  felt  very 
thankful  that  the  damage  was  no  greater. 

There  was  another  heavy  storm  on  July  10th,  but  no  harm  done 
at  Willow  Brook.  On  December  26th  another  occurrence  of  rather 
curious  kind  will  complete  the  chapter  of  1879’s  happenings.  The 
Superintendent,  in  order  to  get  water  of  a lower  temperature  for 
the  white  fish  eggs,  was  intending  to  use  an  iron  siphon  pipe  to 
draw  from  one  of  the  coldest  ponds  for  the  jars  where  the  eggs 
were  to  be  placed,  and  for  this  purpose  had  caused  a trench  to  be 
dug  in  the  sandy  embankments  on  the  lower  side  of  the  ponds  in 
which  to  bury  the  pipes.  As  darkness  came  on  the  digging  was 
stopped  when  within  a foot  of  the  water  level  of  the  pond,  intend- 
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ing  to  continue  the  excavation  and  lay  the  pipe  next  morning,  but 
had  not  calculated  what  the  frost  might  do  in  the  night,  and  was 
more  than  a little  surprised  to  find  in  the  morning  that  the  earth 
had  frozen  and  arched  up  into  a bridge  two  feet  thick  and  under 
which  was  washed  a gully  through  the  sandy  bank  nearly  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  drive  a cart.  The  water  and  fish  from  three 
ponds  had  escaped;  the  gates  in  the  sluices  being  old,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  behind  them 
when  the  frost  emptied  the  first  one.  By  this  break  we  lost  about 
two  thousand  Lake  Superior  trout  and  about  twelve  hundred  brook 
trout  yearlings.  Some  of  the  latter  which  remained  in  the  stream 
we  afterwards  recovered. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  several  valuable  and  essential  im- 
provements to  the  efficiency  of  the  hatchery  and  ponds. 

The  advisability  of  bringing  more  water  into  the  ponds  being 
apparent  to  the  commissioners,  they  sought  and  got,  through  the 
courtesy  of  James  Stinson,  Esq.,  permission  to  bring  water  through 
a flume  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  from  a spring  stream  upon  his 
laiid^,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  hatchery.  The  additional  volume  of 
water  is  very,  apparently,  beneficial  in  keeping  the  ponds  entirely 
free  from  ice,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  as  well  as  affording  a 
supply  of  insect  food  for  the  small  fry  just  beginning  to  feed  natur- 
ally, as  well  as  the  larger  fish.  Some  protection  to  the  grand  spring 
being  found  necessary  to  keep  out  leaves  and  dirt  as  well  as  to 
prevent  accidents,  we  have  built  a low,  wide,  spreading  roof,  sum- 
mer-house fashion,  over  it,  with  a high  board  guard  or  curb,  also 
seats  where  visitors  can  sit  in  the  cool  shadow,  a pleasant  resting 
place  which  gives  much  satisfaction  to  the  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  every  month  examine  the  establishment.  After  considering 
the  cost  of  buying  sour  milk  for  feed,  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
cows,  it  was  determined  to  purchase  two  cows,  which  has  proved  to 
be  an  economical  investment. 

We  have  also  built  an  inexpensive  shed  or  addition  to  the  shed 
or  stable.  The  most  pretentious  improvement,  however,  is  a low 
frame  building  for  work  shop,  feed  kitchen  and  waiting  room.  It 
is  15x30  and  cost  1150.00.  It  is  immediately  opposite  and  a few 
yards  only  from  the  hatching  house,  so  that  the  men  can  readily 
warm  themselves  when  they  find  it  necessary,  when  chilled  work- 
ing in  the  hatchery  in  winter  time. 

We  secured  by  purchase  from  the  Baytown  Trout  Brook  Co.  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  of  young,  healthy  brook  trout, 
deeming  it  advisable  as  the  price  was  very  reasonable.  From  the 
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lot  we  secured  fifty  tliousaud  spawn^  almost  an  equivalent  to  our 
purchase  money. 

Early  in  February  we  received  a communication  from  our 
neighboring  Fish  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  and  much  esteemed 
friend,  Hon.  B.  F.  Shaw,  inviting  us  to  join  in  calling  a conven- 
tion of  western  fish  culturists  and  commissioners,  for  consultation 
and  consideration  of  the  western  interests  of  fish  matters  generally. 
We  agreed  cordially  with  Mr.  Shaw  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
western  interests  and  his  object  of  having  them  looked  after.  The 
result  was  that  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  Hon.  Fred 
Mather,  Assistant  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  interested,  as 
he  always  is  in  anything  pertaining  to  fish  culture,  and  a call  was 
issued.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
and  was  attended  by  many  gentlemen  from  different  States,  all  in- 
terested in  fish  hatching  or  fish  catching. 

An  association  was  formed  called  The  Central  Fish  Cultural  As- 
sociation. Many  interesting  and  instructive  papers  were  read  and 
discussions  had  during  the  two  days  the  association  was  in  session. 
Among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  the  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
commission  in  the  shape  of  a brief,  but  earnest,  plea  for  the 
systematic  attempt  at  least  of  stocking  our  western  rivers  with 
fish  by  the  United  States  Commission.  With  a trusting  hand  we 
launched  this  little  waif  upon  the  tide  of  opportunity,  hoping  some 
happy  breeze  of  luck  or  favor  would  waft  it  swiftly  to  the 
consummation  wished.  The  association  is  to  meet  annually  and 
much  good  is  anticipated  will  result  to  our  western  fish  cultural 
interests  therefrom. 

The  following  are  the  distributions  of  our  various  fish  during 

1879: 


January  1,  Lake  Minnetonka  by  Supt.  Watkins,  White  Fish,  Coregonus 

Alba  and  C.  Tullibee 150,000 

January  2.  Planted  in  Prior  Lake,  Scott  county,  by  Supt.  Watkins, 

White  Fish,  C.  Alba  and  C.  Tullibee 50,000 

Jannuary  8.  Planted  in  McCann’s  Lake,  Ramsey  county,  by  Supt. 

Watkins,  White  Fish,  C.  Alba 2,000 

April  4.  Planted  in  Lake  Minnetonka  Wall  Eyed  Pike  averaging  3 lbs. 

weight 50 

April  8.  Supt.  Watkins,  Prior  Lake,  Scott  county.  Wall  Eyed  Pike, 

(average  3 lbs.) 50 

April  9.  Supt.  Watlfins  planted  in  Lake  Elmo,  Washington  county, 

Wall  Eyed  Pike  (average  3 lbs.) • 50 

April  10.  Hay  Creek,  Gloodhue  county,  by  Supt.  Watkins,  Brook  Trout  10,000 

Ballards’s  Creek.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

April  22.  Bowles’  Creek,  Washington  county 7,000 

April  23.  Delivered  to  Jas.  Phelps  for  Lake  Calhoun,  Wall  Eyed  Pike 

(average  weight  3 lbs.) 20 
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April  24.  Spring  Creak,  Mill  Pond,  Goodhue  county,  delivered  to  M. 

Keesler  California  Salmon 2,000 

April  28.  Pleasant  Valley  Creek,  Winona  county.  Brook  Trout  delivered 

to  Judge  Mitchell  and  H.  W.  Jackson 7,000 

Ap.iil  28.  Gillman’s  Creek,  Winona  county.  Brook  Trout 6,000 

Trout  Run,  Winona  county.  Brook  Trout 6,000 

Cedar  Creek,  Winona  county,  Brook  Trout 6,000 

April  29.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Muzzy  for  Bowles’  Creek,  Washington 

county.  Brook  Trout , 6,000 

May  7.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Steeper  for  Spring  Creek,  Crow  Wing  county, 

Brook  Trout 5,000 

May  7.  Delivered  Pillager’s  Creek,  Cass  county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

May  13.  Delivered  at  Stacy,  to  Mr.  Broadbelt, California  Salmon 1,000 

Delivered  at  Stacy,  to  J.  C.  Green,  California  Salmon 1,000 

Delivered  at  Stacy,  to  M.  M.  Ryan,  California  Salmon 1,000 

May  15.  Planted  Sweeny’s  Creek,  Scott  county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

Planted  Watkins  Creek,  Brook  Trout 5,000 

May  20.  Delivered  to  Hon.  J.  Q.  Parmer,  Fillmore  county.  Brook  Trout 
for  Spring  Valley  Creek,  Kingsley’s  Creek,  Judd’s  Creek,  North 

Branch  and  Hatching's  Creek 25,000  . 

May  23.  Silver  Lake,  Washington  county,  California  Salmon 1,000 

May  24.  Delivered  to  station  agent  at  Hamilton  Creek,  Credit  River, 

Scott  county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

May  28.  Delivered  to  Hon.  John  Q.  Farmer,  Fillmore  county,  for 

creeks.  Brook  Trout 10,000 

May  28.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Adams  for  streams  in  Houston  county,  Brook 

Trout 14,000 

May  30.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Sleeper  for  Sandy  Lake,  Cass  county,  Land 

I^ocked  Salmon 5,000 

May  31.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  Spring  Lake,  Dakota  county, 

Land  Locked  Salmon 5,000 

June  3.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Adams,  Riishford,  Brook  Trout 10,000 

Delivered  to  Mr.  Keeler,  Hokah,  Brook  Trout 6,000  ' 

Delivered  Lake  Como,  Houston  county.  Land  Locked  Salmon.  3,000 

Delivered  Lake  Como,  Houston  county.  Lake  Trout 400 

June  4.  Delivered  Mr.  Barnuni  Land  Locked  Salmon 500  ^ 

Delivered  Mr.  Bamum  Lake  Trout 250  ' 

x/  June  5.  Delivered  Mr.  Cooley,  Duluth,  for  Connoisia  Lake,  Land 

Locked  Salmon 5,000 

June  9.  Delivered  Geo.  Gillmore,  for  Gillmore’s  Creek,  Rice  county. 

Brook  Trout 5,000 

June  9.  Lake  Trout- 1,000 

Delivered  J.  G.  Scott,  for  Roberd’s  Lake,  Rice  county.  Land 

Locked  Salmon 4,000 

June  13.  Delivered  Mr.  Brackett,  for  Vermillion  River,  Dakota  county. 

Brook  Trout 5,000 

June  17.  Delivered  Stephen  Jewett,  for  Cedar  Lake,  Rice  county.  Land  ! 

Locked  Salmon 4,000 

Delivered  to  .1.  G.  Scott,  for  Roberd’s  Lake,  Lake  Trout 1,500 

French  Lake 1,500  • 

J.  Wood,  for  North  Fork  Little  Iowa,  Brook  Trout, 6,000 

South  Branch  Little  Iowa,  Brook  Trout 6,000 

June  20.  Long  Lake,  Mower  county.  Lake  Trout 1,500 

Long  Lake,  Land  Locked  Salmon 3,000 

Mary’s  Lake,  California  Salmon 1,000 

June 20.  Delivered  to  P.  Ostrand,  J.  L.  Campbell,  Win.  Bird,  Waton- 
wan and  Martin  counties,  for  Chain  Lakes,  Lake  I'rout 1,500 

June  24.  Chain  Lakes,  Pacific  Salmon 1,000 

Cedar  Lakes,  Land  Locked  Salmon 3,000 

Cedar  Lakt's,  California  Salmon 3,000 

June  24.  Delivered  McKinney,  for  Mill  Creek,  Fillmore  county.  Brook 

Trout 6,000 

June  24.  Delivered  Easton,  for  Easton’s  Creek,  brook  Trout 6,000 
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June  24.  Delivered  S.  L.  Campbell,  for  Indian  Creek,  Wabasha  county, 

Brook  Trout 6,000 

June  24,  Delivered  H.  B.  Lutz,  for  Gould’s  Creek,  Wabasha  county. 

Brook  Trout 6,000 

June  24.  Delivered  Dr.  Teffts,  for  streams  in  Wabasha  county.  Brook 

Trout 10,000 

June  26.  Delivered  to  D.  Cameron,  La  Crescent,  for  streams  in  Houston 

county 5,000 

June  26.  Delivered  to  McArthur,  La  Crescent,  for  streams  in  Houston 

county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

June  26.  Delivered  to  McArthur,  La  Crescent,  for  streams  in  Houston 

county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

June  26.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Brown,  La  Crescent,  for  streams  in  Houston 

county 5,000 

July  1.  To  Robert  Deakin,  Goodhue  county.  Crane  Creek,  Brook  Trout  5,000 

To  Chub  Creek,  Dakota  county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

To  Geo.  Gillmore,  Gillmore’s  Run,  Rice  county.  Brook  Trout.  5,000 
To  B.  S.  Cook,  Maple  Creek,  Olmsted  county.  Brook  Trout.. . 5,000 

To  S.  Jewett,  Cedar  Lake,  Rice  county.  Lake  Trout 500 

To  J.  M.  Bowler,  Lake  Preston,  Renville  county.  Land  Locked 

Salmon 5,000 

July  1.  To  J.  M.  Bowler,  Lake  Preston,  Renville  county,  California 

Salmon 2,000 

July  1.  To  J.  Marshall,  Lake  Alley,  Renville  county,  California  Salmon.  2,000 
July  14.  James  Marshall,  Lake  Alley,  Renville  county.  Land  Locked 

Salmon 5,000 

July  14.  Prior  Lake,  Scott  county.  Lake  Trout 1,500 

July  15.  Delivered  to  Wm.  Brown,  Wabasha  county,  for  Brown  & 

Hubbard’s  mill  pond.  Lake  Trout 2,000 

July  15.  Cannon  Falls,  for  Cannon  River,  Land  Locked  Salmon 1,000' 

Skillman’s  Trout  Brooks,  Land  Locked  Salmon 5,000 

Skillman’s  Ponds,  Land  Locked  Salmon 5,000 

July  21.  To  W.  Bird,  for  Chain  Lake,  Martin  county,  Califomia'Salmon  5,000- 

July  24.  To  L.  Z.  Rogers,  Le  Sueur  county.  Lake  Takota,  California 

Salmon 2,500’ 

July  24.  To  L.  Z.  Rogers,  Le  Sueur  county,  for  Lake  Letook,  California 

Salmon 2,500- 

^ July  28.  To  Mr.  Cook,  Bear  Creek,  Rochester,  Brook  Trout 5,000 

' July  31.  To  L.  T.  De  Gratf,  Lake  Elysian,  Waseca  county,  Cahfornia 

Salmon 5,000 

July  31.  To  L.  T.  De  Graff,  Lake  Elysian,  Waseca  county,  Lake  Trout  2,000 

August  2.  To  Pine  Creek,  Houston  county.  Brook  Trout 5,000 

Sept.  18.  To  Charles  Shultz, Lake,  California  Salmon 3,000 

Sept.  18.  To  John  Cooper, Lake,  Wright  county,  California  Sal- 
mon   3,000 

Sept.  18.  To  W.  S.  Grosvenor,  Trout  Brook,  Dakota  county,  Brook 

Trout 10,000' 

Oct.  20.  Rev.  D.  R.  Breed, Creek,  Hennepin  county.  Brook 

Trout 2,000 

Oct.  23.  Lake  Elmo,  Washington  county.  Lake  Trout 3,000 

Lake  Elmo.  Washington  county,  California  Salmon 2,000 

Nov.  11.  To  Lake  Koronis,  California  Salmon 3,000 

To  Lake  Koronis,  (Mr.  Strobeck),  Lake  Trout 3,000 

To  Mr.  Foss,  for  Foss  Lake,  Stevens  county,  California  Salmon  2,OOo 

RECAPITULATION. 

Brook  Trout  distributed 261,000 

White  Fish  distributed 202,000 

Wall  Eyed  Pike  distributed 170 

California  Salmon  distributed 42,000 

Land  Locked  Salmon  distributed 53,500 

Lake  Trout  distributed 19,650 

Total  number  distributed 578,320 
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State  Fish  Commission  Cash  Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


Cash. 

Dr. 

1879. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

To  balance  for- 
ward from 
1878 

$ 171  23 

Jan.  2.. 

10.. 

By  paid  Mrs.  Arnold  and 
son,  services  in  December. 
By  paid  Pollock  & Donald- 

1 

To  State  Treas- 
urer’s check. 

1,000  00 

son  & Ogden  for  aquaria 
for  State  Fair 

2 

13.. 

By  paid  D.  Day,  postmaster, 
stamps 

3 

23.. 

By  paid  S.  S Watkins  on  ac- 
count  

4 

! 

By  paid  R.  0.  Sweeny,  inci- 
dentals   

5 

iFeb.  4.. 

By  paid  telegrams 

6 

1 

i 

1 6.. 

1 8.. 

By  paid  R.  0.  Sweeny,  ex- 
pense Minneapolis  proof- 
reading  

7 

1 

By  paid  telegyams 

8 

9 

1 14.. 

Bj^niid  expr'essage  to  Red 

I 

i 17.. 

By  paid  stamps  and  wrap- 
pers  

10 

1 

i 

20.. 

By  paid  C.  McIntyre,  glas8 
j ars 

1 

11 

i 

1 

By  paid  Jas.  Davenport  for 
stationary 

12 

i 

By  paid  R.  0.  Sweeny  for  in- 
cidentals  

13 

1 

! 

Mar.  3.. 

By  paid  D.  Cameron  for  in- 
cidentals  

14 

1 

1 

10.. 

By  paid  D.  Day,  postmaster, 

3-cent  stamps S5  88 

wrappers 1 12 

postal  cards 1 00 

1- cent  stamps 1 00 

2- cent  stamps 100 

By  paid  Ed.  McKinney,  liv- 
ery for  December  and  Jan- 
uarv 

15 

i 

16 

1 

i 

1 11.. 

By  paid  CommissloneaR.  0. 

Sweeny  for  incidentals 

By  paid  on  account  for  Avail - 
eyed  pike 

17 

18-26 

By  incidentals  to  Supt.  S.  S. 
Watkins 

18H 

19 

20 

! 

13.. 

14.. 

1 

By  paid  drayage  to  Lynch. . 
By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 
account  

1 

15.. 

By  paid  Commissioner  W. 

W.  Sweeny  for  incidentals. 
By  paid  Mrs.  Arnold  and 
son,  services  January  and 
February 

20H 

21 

19.. 

By  pain  expressage  to  La- 
crosse  

22 

j 

31.. 

By  paid  Jas.  TAviford  for 

croAvbar  S3  00 

cross-cut  saAV 2 50 

pickets 80 

saAV  liling 50 

By  paid  Jas.  Twiford  for  20 
daA's’  labor 

23 

24 

i 24.. 

By  paid  Miller  & Rich  for 
printing 

25 

! 29.. 

By  paid  Geo.  Lyde,  balance 
on  Avail -eyed  pike 

18-26 

April  1.. 

2.. 

By  paid  E.  IVIcKinney,  livery 
By  paid  wood  saw,  Kings- 
bury & Draper 

27 

28 

1 3.. 

By  jiaid  for  livers 

29 

By  paid  for  rubber  boots, 
Forepaugh  & Tarbox 

30 

By  paid  IL  Sanders  for  liv- 
ers  

31 

■ 

By  paid  Miller  & Rich,  print- 
ing— 

500  cards sS  2 oo 

Cr. 


30  00 

5 13 

5 00 

5 00 

15  00 
62 

1 50 
40 

25 

1 28 

5 00 

5 20 

20  iO 

50  00 


10  00 

20  00 

16  00 

20  00 

5 00 
10  50 

300  00 

50  00 

60  00 
40 


6 80 
25  00 
22  50 

45  00 

4 50 

1 10 
15  04 

15  30 

5 00 
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Vo. 

Cr. 

32 

$ 47  50 

33 

30  00 

34 

37  39 

35 

13  15 

36 

30  50 

37 

20  47 

38 

19  57 

39 

25  00 

40 

10  05 

41 

50  00 

42 

8 80 

43 

20  00 

44 

1 00 

45 

25  00 

46 

50  00 

4614 

5 00 

47 

7 75 

48 

15  15 

49 

5 50 

50 

100  00 

51 

450  00 

52 

1 00 

53 

7 26 

54 

12  00 

55 

70  91 

56 

25  00 

57 

7 50 

58 

85  00 

59 

5 00 

60 

6 00 

61 

17  25 

62 

100  00 

63 

27  00 

64 

4 00 

65 

16  34 

66 

2 10 

67 

3 00 

68 

20  30 

69 

14  12 

70 

2 25 

71 

50 

1879. 


April  29. 
June  13. 


Cash. 


To  State  treas- 
urer’s check. 
To  State  treas- 
urer’s check. 


Dr. 


$ 1,000  00 

500  00 


1879. 


April  3. 


14.. 

16.. 

26.. 

28., 

29. 

30. 

May  1. 


10. 

12. 

15. 

17. 

23. 

24. 
31. 

June  2. 

3. 


Cash. 


By  paid  Miller  & Eich,  print- 
ing- 

500  reports 28  50 

5.000  blanks 17  00 

By  paid  Mrs.  Arnold  & Son 

i)i  full  to  date 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  per 

order  to  Mrs.  Arnold 

By  paid  for  sour  milk 

By  paid  Ha.stings  livery  bill. 
By  paid  M.  Costello  for 

trough  covers 

By  paid.!.  H.  Bridert,  sundry 

hardware  to  date 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

'account 

By  paid  express  charges  on 

'Schoodic  eggs 

By  paid  Comm’r  D.  Cameron 

for  iiu'identals 

By  paid  expressage  on  sal- 

'mon  eggs 

By  ])aid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

acconnt  

By  paid  for  waste  basket 

and  duster 

By  paid  I.  Coburn  for  cow 

'and  calf 

By  paid  Commissioner  E.  O. 

Sweeny  for  incidentals 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 

to  date 

By  paid  Kingsley  & Draper, 

hardware  and  nails 

By  ])aid  JM.  F.  Kennedy  for 
gun  and  ammunition . . . 

By  paid  Horn  & Danz  for 

galvanized  iron  box 

By  paid  oliice  rent,  light  and 

fuel,  1877  and  1878 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

By  paid  for  inkstands 

By  paid  Dyers  for  livers 

By  paid  for  signs  at  Willow- 

brook  

By  paid  Jno.  Martin  & Co. 

for  lumber 

By  paid  J.  Frost  for  milch 

cow 

By  })aid  T.  Murphy,  six  days’ 

labor ' 

By  ])aid  Supt.  Watkins  per 

order  

By  paid  J.  T.  Halstead,  work 

at  Willowbrook 

By  paid  D.  Day,  postmaster, 
2 sheets  3-cent  stamps. 

By  paid  Lyncli,  drayage  to 

date 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  per 

order  

By  paid  W.  A.  Judd  for 

livery 

By  paid  sundry  hardware. . . 

By  paid  for  stationery 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 
By  paid  B.  Mortim'er,  ser 

vices  to  date 

By  paid  Dyer  for  livers 

By  paid  A.  Sumner  for  sour 

milk 

By  paid  for  large  eel 
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1879. 

Cash. 

Dr. 

1879. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

Cr. 

July  16.. 

To  State  treas- 

June  7.. 

By  paid  Miner  & Co.  for  fish 

urer’s  check. 

S 500  00 

racks 

72 

3 36 

17.. 

By  paid  telegram 

73 

25 

i 

21.. 

By  paid  Siipt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account 

74 

25  00 

1 

July  1.. 

By  paid  McKinney  for  liv- 

ery  

75 

1 75 

2.. 

By  j)aid  B.  Mortimer  for  ser- 

vices for  June 

76 

25  00 

3.. 

By  paid  for  milk  cans 

77 

1 00 

By  paid  M.  Costello,  car- 

penter vi'ork  at  Willow- 

brook  

78 

11  60 

Fitting  up  office,  desk,  &c. . 

79 

33  69 

By  paid  Dyers,  feed 

80 

12  22 

5.. 

By  paid  Watkins  on  account. 

81 

100  00 

7.. 

By  paid  Fogel,  labor  at  Wil- 

lowbrook 

82 

1 50 

By  paid  Commmissioner  D. 

Cameron  for  incidentals.. 

83 

50  00 

8.. 

By  paid  Forest  and  Stream 

subscription 

84 

3 10 

9.. 

By  paid  laborer 

85 

4j,50 

By  paid  laborer,  3 days  each, 

at  S1.50 

86 

4 50 

1 

11.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account  

87 

50  00 

By  paid  Purdy’s  livery  bill 

1 

at  Red  Wing 

88 

45  25 

! 

! 19.. 

By  paid  postage  stamps 

89 

5 00 

1 

i 

By  paid  Huntly,  laborer 

891/2 

9 00 

1 

1 23.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account 

90 

15  00 

' 25.. 

By  paid  laborer,  8 days 

91 

12  00 

30.. 

[By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account  

911/2 

100  00 

i 

31.. 

By  paid  Pat  Gilboy,  22  days’ 

1 

1 

1 labor 

92 

33  00 

|Aug.  1.. 

iBypaid  McKinney,  livery.. 

93 

8 50 

i 

i 2.. 

!By  paid  Green’s  Fish-Cul- 

! 

ture  

94 

4 05 

By  paid  hardware 

95 

8 00 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer,  ser- 

1 vices  to  August  1 

96 

25  00 

1 

By  paid  J.  Twiford,  34H 

days,  at  Si-25 

97 

43  12 

5.. 

Bv  paid  lumber 

98 

46  51 

7.. 

By  paid  Lynch  for  drayage 

1 

to  date 

99 

17  45 

1 

8.. 

By  paid  plants,  &c 

100 

5 00 

By  paid  Dyer  for  feed 

101 

17  36 

9.. 

By  })aid  cords  wood 

102 

43  94 

18.. 

By  paid  S,  S.  Watkins,  Stees 

1 

! bill 

103 

6 75 

27.. 

By  paid  for  pasturage 

194 

10  00 

Sept.  1.. 

IbV  paid  livery 

105 

12  25 

■B'y  paid  Dyer  for  feed 

106 

15  44 

2.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

107 

15  00 

By  paid  E.  Munch  for  lum- 

ber  

108 

120  80 

3.. 

iBy  paid  postage  stamps 

109 

5 00 

C.. 

By  paid  Miner  & Co.  tor  fish 

'racks 

no 

13  40 

1 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer,  ser- 

1 

‘vices  August 

111 

25  00 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

j 

; 

account  perorpcj 

112 

20  00 

9.. 

By  paid  taxes  on  Willow- 

brook  

113 

2 05 

10.. 

By  paid  hardware  sundries. 

114 

3 45 

12.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  per 

order  

115 

40  00 

By  paid  laborer 

116 

4 88 

By  paid  laborer 

117 

3 00 
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1879, 

Cash. 

Dr. 

1879. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

Cr. 

Sept.  1. 

To  State  treas- 

Sept  -12.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

urer’s  check 

S 500  00 

account 

118 

; S 75  00 

19. 

To  State  treas- 

16.. 

By  paid  Gilboy,  sour  milk. . 

11£ 

1 3 50 

urer’s  check 

S 500  00 

17.. 

By  paid  Matthies,  shades, . . 

12C 

1 3 90 

18.. 

By  paid  E Kelley,  laborer. . 

121 

10  20 

By  paid  office  rent,  light 

j 

and  fuel,  1879 

122 

1 50  00 

1 

19.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

; 

account  

123 

1 400  00 

1 

1 

1 

By  paid  labor,  W.  Watkins. 

124 

5 00 

1 

I 26.. 

By  paid  Commissioner  D. 

i 

Cameron  for  incidentals.. 

125 

' 50  00 

29.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account 

126 

i 100  00 

i 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer,  ser- 

vices for  September 

127 

25  00 

1 

By  paid  flannel  screens 

128 

1 00 

! 30.. 

By  paid  telegrams 

129 

1 65 

By  ]>aid  expenses  to  Chicago 

and  back.  Commissioner 

E.  0.  Svveenv 

130 

40  00 

Oct.  4.. 

By  paid  McKinney,  livery. . 

131 

12  25 

7.. 

By  paid  Dyer  for  feed 

132 

12  54 

1 10.. 

By  paid  hardware  bill 

133 

13  90 

1 

By  paid  ice  bill.  May  to 

October 

134 

18  00 

i 11.. 

By  paid  printing,  .July  3 

135 

3 50 

1 

By  paid  printing,  Septem- 

ber 27 

136 

27  00 

1 14.. 

By  paid  Lynch,  drayage 

137 

17  30 

! 16.. 

By  paid  J.  M.  Warner,  mos- 

j 

quito  net 

138 

1 30 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account  

139 

10  00 

! 15.. 

By  paid  for  transportation 

Cooley,  Hector  and  Mc- 

Lean   

140 

10  00 

1 17.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

1 

account  

141 

100  00 

1 18.. 

By  paid  M.  Costello,  work 

1 

and  lumber 

142 

118  44 

20.. 

By  ])aid  Bridert,  hardware. . 

143 

14  30 

1 

By  paid  Wm.  Side,  labor 

144 

5 00 

IXov.  1.. 

By  paid  Forepaugh  & Tar- 

box,  rubber  boots 

145 

11  80 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 

146 

13  00 

3.. 

By  paid  Mayo  & Clark,  feed 

boiler 

147 

15  00 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 

per, hardware  sundries... 

148 

5 40 

By  paid  M.  Mortimer,  ser- 

vices for  October 

149 

25  00 

4.. 

By  paid  Horn  & Danz,  hard- 

ware and  tin  work 

150 

4 70 

By  paid  for  aquaria 

151 

1 20 

5.. 

By  paid  Dyer  for  feed,  beef 

j 

livers 

152 

9 42 

i 

6.. 

By  paid  expressage  on  sal- 

mon eggs  from  Chicago. . . 

153 

23  00 

8.. : 

By  paid  Miner  & Co.,  fish 

i 

screens  

154 

11  96 

10.. : 

By  paid  telegrams 

155 

40 

By  paid  lumber  G.  Munch. . 

156 

40  84 

By  paid  charges  on  Cali- 

fornia salmon  eggs 

157 

186  00 

14.. : 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

158 

50  00 

21.. ; 

Bv  paid  D.  Day,  postmaster, 

for  stamps 

159 

5 00 

1 

22.. ; 

By  paid  American  Express 

i 

Co.,  C.  0.  D.,  brass  wire 

; 

cloth 

160 

22  30 

1 

29..  ] 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

j 

account  

161 

50  00 

1 

Dec.  1 . . iBy  paid  printing  letter  heads 

162 

2 25 
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State  Fish  Commission  Cash  Account. — Continued. 


Cash. 

Dr. 

1879. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

1879. 

To  State  treas- 

Dec.  1.. 

By  paid  McKinney,  livery. . 

163 

3 00 

urer’s  check. 

$ 500  00 

By  paid  Horn  & Danz,  iron 

tank 

164 

2 00 

By  paid  Dyer  for  livers 

165 

7 36 

2.. 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer  for 

November  services 

166 

25  00 

3.. 

By  paid  Baytown  Trout  Co. 

for  249  lbs’,  breeding  trout. 

167 

99  60 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 

per, hardware  sundries. . . 

168 

7 00 

11.. 

By  paid  L.  Bridert,  sash. 

putty  and  glass 

169 

1 15 

23.. 

By  paid  J.  T.  Halstead,  work 

for  flume 

170 

7 50 

37.. 

By  paid  depot  men  for  year’s 

help 

171 

10  00 

31.. 

By  paid  American  Express 

Co.,  charges  on  eggs 

172 

6 20 

By  paid  oils,  varnish  and 

brushes  to  date 

173 

16  50 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account — 

cash $25  00 

Saroni’s  bill 15  00 

174 

40  00 

By  paid  spittoon 

175 

1 00 

By  paid  Mayo  & Clark, 

hardware  sundries 

176 

60 

1 

1 

$ 5,069  81 

1 

Cash  balance  forwarded. 

1 

1880 

101  42 

1 

1$  5,171  23 

$ 5,171  23 

The  original  bills  and  vouchers  for  the  above  expenditures  have 
been  tiled  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year,  with  the  State 
Auditor,  as  required. 


R.  0.  SWEENY,  Chairman. 
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State 


1880. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  20. 
Feb.  11. 


Fish  Counuissioii  Account  of  Ileceipts  and  Expenditures. 

1880. 


Ca.sli. 

1880. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

iTo  ainonnt  for- 

Jan.  1.. 

By  paid  I’at  Needham  for 
labor 

1 

1 1879 

To  State  treas- 
1 urer's  clieck. 
,To  State  treas- 
' nrer’s  check. 

1$  101  42 

1,000  00 
500  00 

2.. 

By  })aid  0.  Dnbois,  labor 

By  i)aid  Fat  Needham  for 

labor 

By  paid  .M.  Lynch,  labor 

By  paid  F.  McKinney  for 
liverv 

2 

.3 

4 

i 

1 6. . 

i 

By  paid  ,J.  Worlman  for 
labor 

() 

■ 

17.. 

By  iiaid  American  Express 
Co.,  freijiht  on  eggs 

19.. 

By  i)aid  on  eggs  from  Maine. 
By  postage  stami)s 

8 

9 

bV  i)aid  telegrains 

10 

31 . . 

By  paid  F.  N.  Clark  for 
white-lish  (*ggs 

j 

exchange  on  draft 

11 

1 

I By  paid  Snpt.  Watkins  on 
1 account  

12 

Feb.  3.. 

|Byi)aid  Kingsley  & Draper, 
, utensils 

12‘i 

:By  Bollock.  Donaldson  & 
Ogden,  crockery 

13 

By  i)aid  Horn  X:  'Danz,  tin- 
ware   

14 

By  paid  E.  ^icKinney  for 
liverv ■. 

15 

5.. 

By  paid  A.  E.  Lytle  for 

100,000  lake  trout  eggs 

exchange  on  draft 

16 

6. . 

By  paid  Kobinson  & Cary, 
iron  jiiping,  I'tc 

17 

i 

By  paid  Sloes  Bros,  lor  table 
and  cliairs 

18 

7.. 

By  paid  M.  Costello,  work 

and  materials 

By  paid  B.  Moilimer,  two 
months  services 

: 

20 1 

By  p.aid  Supt.  Watkins  per 
order  

21 

1 

1 

10.. 

12.. 

By  paid  Dyer,  fish  feed  for 

•lannary  and  February 

By  ])aid  Supt.  Watkins  on 
account  

22 

23 

1 

14.. 

By  paid  Jas.  Twiford  for  182 
days’  labor 

24 

By  paid  Jas.  S.  Froctor  for 
breeding  trout 

25 

Mar.  1 . . 

By  ]>aid  Kingsley  Draper, 
hardware  sundries 

26 

1 

.3.. 

By  paid  D.  Day,  postmaster, 
for  postage  .stamjis 

27 

1 

5.. 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 
By  i)aid  telegrams... 

28 

29 

6.. 

By  paid  L.  Bridert,  hard- 
ware   

30 

By  paid  American  Express 
on  fish  eggs '. 

31 

i 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 
account  

31. .1 
April  5.. 

1 

By  paid  incidentals  to  Com- 
missioner R.  0.  Sweeny. . . 
By  paid  E.  McKinney,  liv- 
ery  

33 

34 

1 

6..I 

By  paid  due  bill  to  Supt. 
M’jitkins,  balance  due  on 
1879 

35 

1 

By  paid  U.  S.  Express, 

transportation  on  eggs 

By  pai<l  Horn  & Danz 

36 

37 

i 

I 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 
uccoimt 

.38 

51 

(Vol.  2.) 

Or. 


8 50 

7 00 

.5  00 

9 00 

1 50 

1 87 

a 50 
a 70 
50 
1 15 

100  00 
25 

400  00 

4 04 
18  55 

5 55 

1 00 

75  00 
20 

18  15 

5 10 

176  45 

50  00 

50  00 

30  04 

200  00 

252  00 

40  00 

9 60 

3 00 
3 00 
75 

50 

3 50 

55  00 

50  00 

1 50 

250  00 

8 60 
3 15 

400  00 
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State  Fish  Commission  Account. — Continued. 


1880. 


April  5.. 
May  18.. 
July  1.. 


Cash. 


To  State  treas- 
urer's check. 

To  State  treas- 
urer’s check. 

To  State  treas- 
urer’s check, 
(June  30.) 


Dr. 


1,000  00 

$ 250  00 


$ GOO  00 


1880. 


Cash. 


April 


May 


10.. 


13.. 


14.. 


19.. 

t.'. 


By  paid  J.  Davenport,  sta- 

tifuiery 

By  paid  J.  F.  Beiiezet  tor.oil. 
By  ])aid  M.Mossong  for  wood 

for  hay,  &c 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer,  two 

months  wages 

By  paid  Commissioner  D. 
Cameron,  for  incidental 

expense 

By  paid  G.  B.  Leyde  for 

wall-eyed  pike 

By  paid  M.  Lynch  for  haul- 
ing to  date 

By  paid  for  postal  cards 

By  paid  Ed.  Holly  for  labor. 
By  i)aid  Mayo  & Clark,  nails. 
By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 
per, hardware  sundries... 

By  paid  Dyer,  fish  feed 

By  paid  itorn  & Danz,  iron 
and  wire 


Vo. 


Cr. 


10.. 

By  paid  B.  Mortimer,  wages 
to  date,  <S:C i 

12.. 

21.. 

By  paid  postage  stamps 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 
account  

26.. 

By  paid  J.  G.  Leyde,  fish 
feed 

28.. 
31- • 

By  paid  ])ostage  stamps 

By  paid  S.  H.  Purdy’s  livery 
‘bill.  Red  Wing '. 

June  1.. 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  liv- 
ery, St.  Paul 

2.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins,  in- 
cidentals   

11.. 

By  paid  Snpt.  Watkins  onl 
account  

July  1.. 

By  paid  I).  Day,  postmaster. 

21., 


Aug.  2. 


7.. 

28.. 


stamps, 

By  i>aid  J.  Davenport,  sta- 
tionery   

By  i>aid  B.  Watson,  labor. 

May  9 to  date 

By  i)aid  C.  C.  Hemphill, 
labor,  from  May  22  to  date. 
By  paid  Supt.  Watkins,  on 

'account ’. ... 

By  paid  Robinson  & Cory, 

pipe  tongs 

By  paid  Stees  Bros,  for  bed 

at  hatcliery 

By  ]>aid  office  rent  for  1880. . 
By  f)aid  W.  Twiford,  5 days’ 

labor 

By  paid  J.  M.  Wild,  lish 

feed s 

By  ])aid  Horn  & Danz,  tin- 

work,  &c 

By  paid  Sui)t.  Watkins  on 

account  

By  paid  P.  Watson  for  labor, 

J uly 

By  paid  C.  C.  Hemphill, 

labor  in  July 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 
j)cr,  sundries  in  hardware. 
By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 
By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

By  paid  Lynch,  drayage 

By  paid  W.  W.  Sweney, 
Commissioner,  Red  Wing, 
incidentals 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

5G 

57 

58 

59 

60 
G1 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


4 10 
3 94 
63  00 
7 90 

50  00 


50  00 

43  59 

20  75 
25 

4 50 

5 50 

3 22 
13  36 

1 54 
55  21 

34  50 
50 

100  00 

1 00 
1 00 

39  10 

9 00 

25  00 

20  00 

5 00 

1 40 

35  00 
25  00 

150  00 

1 60 

3 00 
50  00 

6 25 
25  11 

1 00 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 

9 85 

2 50 

100  00 
20  00 

50  00 
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State  Fish  Commission  Account. — Continued. 


Cash. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

To  State  treas- 

“ 1 

Aug.  31..: 

By  paid  L.  Bridert  for  spade 

urer’s  check. 

00 

1 

handle i 

82 

Sept.  1..! 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra-i 

1 

per,  hardware ^ 

83 

2..! 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  liv-j 

ery 

84 

By  paid  Miller  & Ilich,i 

printing  blanks 

85 

By  paid  W.  A.  Judd,  livery. . 

86 

By  paid  Robinson  & Cary, 

iron  piping,  &c 

87 

6.. 

By  ])aid  C.  H.  Williams, 

painting  smn  boards 

88 

7.. 

By  paid  P.  Watson,  services 

at  hatcherv ^ 

89 

By  paid  C.  C.  Ilemphill, 

services  at  Ha.tcherv 

90 

13.. 

By.4>aid  C.  Watkins,  labor  at' 

i 

Willowbrook ■ 

91 

16.. 

Bv  paid  J.  C.  Nolan  for  luin-' 

ber 

92 

17.. 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account : 

93 

18.. 

By  paid  Jas.  Twiford,  labor 

at  ponds 1 

94 

27.. 

By  paid  ComniLssioner  D.| 

Cameron  for  incidentals. . ! 

95 

By  paid  taxes  on  Willow- 1 

1 

brook I 

96 1 

30.. 

By  J.  C.  Nolan,  lumber | 

97 

Oct.  1.. 

By  paid  J.  Twiford  for  hibor: 

1 

at  Willowbrook i 

98 1 

By  paid  nostal  cards j 

99 1 

By  paid  Hughes  &IIemin-, 

1 

wav  for  insurance : 

100 

By  p*aid  Supt.  Watkins  oni 

account  1 

101 

By  paid  People’s  Ice  Com-| 

panv,  from  May  to  Decem-| 

her  31 1 

102 

4.. 

By  paid  C.  C.  Hemphiill 

services  at  Willowbaook.  .1 

103 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 

104 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 

per, hardware 

105 

6.. 

By  paid  Cross,  Red  Wing, 

ice  bill  1878, 1879  and  1880. . 

106 

8.. 

By  paid  L.  Bridert  for  shovel 

107 

By  paid  American  Express 

Company,  freight  on  sal- 

mon eggs 

108 

By  paid  Cooley  & LaVaque, 

transportation  Lake  Su- 

perior  

109 

29.. 

By  paid  MarkMossong,  pas- 

turage and  grass  for  hay. . 

110 

Nov.  1.. 

By  paid  E.  McKinney  for 

'livery 

111 

By  paid  Kingsbury  & Dra- 

per, nails 

112 

5.. 

By  paid  John  Matthies,  oil 

cloth  

113 

By  paid  D.  W.  Ingersoll  & 

‘Co.,  flannel  and  bed  quilt. 

114 

By  paid  J.  F.  Benezet  for 

oils,  turpentine.  &c 

115 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  on 

account  

116 

By  paid  C.  C.  Hemphill, 

labor 

117 

By  paid  P.  Watson  for  labor 

• 118 

By  paid  M.  Costello,  build- 

ing lumber  and  nails 

119 

6.. 

By  paid  Robinson  & Cary  for 

1 

pipe,  &c 

120 

Cr. 


9 99 

7 00 

8 00 
2 00 

5 00 

3 50 
20  00 
15  00 

4 50 
43  8G 

120  00 

30  00 

50  00 

2 39 
21  52 

25  00 
50 

15  00 

100  00 

18  00 

15  00 
2 50 

8 47 

10  00 
1 25 

17  50 

20  00 
25  00 

7 50 

1 25 

2 05 

8 15 
6 80 

150  00 

15  00 
40  00 

146  38 

2 39 
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State  Fish  Commission  Account — Continued. 


1880. 

Cash. 

Dr. 

1880. 

Cash. 

Vo. 

Cr. 

Nov.  5.. 

To  State  treas- 

Nov.  1... 

By  paid  Forepaugh  & Tar- 

urer’s  check. 

$ 600  00 

hox- 

Dec.  1.. 

To  State  treas- 

ruhber  boots '... 

121 

$ 6 60 

urer’s  check, 

rubber  boots '. . 

122 

9 90 

(Nov.  30) 

250  00 

By  paid  L.  Bridert  for  cook 

stove,  pipe  and  pail 

123 

23  60 

13.. 

By  paid  J.  M.  Wild  for  fish 

feed  (livers) 

124 

34  75 

18.. 

By  paid  M.  Lynch  for  haul- 

ing   

125 

13  00 

By  paid  L.  Stone  for  Cali- 

1 

fornia  salmon  eggs 

126 

93  00 

By  paid  J.  Twiford  for  labor. 

127 

32  50 

Dec.  1.. 

By  paid  J.  C.  Nolan  for  lum- 

ber  

128 

6 81 

By  paid  P.  Watson  for  labor. 

129 

By  paid  C.  C.  Hemphries  for 

20  00 

labor 

130 

15  00 

By  paid  Horn  & Danz,  tin 

work 

131 

3 10 

Dec.  2.. 

By  paid  E.  McKinney,  livery 

132 

4 00 

By  paid  Supt.  Watkins  oh 

account 

133 

100  00 

Dec.  28.. 

Amount  of  bal- 

By paid  postage  stamps 

134 

2 00 

ance  undra’n 

33.. 

Cash  on  hand  to-day. |l97  09 

with  State 

State  treasury  for- 

treasurer — 

200  00 

ward  to  1881 200  00 

397  09 

$ 5,101  42 

$ 5,101  42 

The  original  bills  and  vouchers  for  the  above  expenditures  have 
been  filed  from  time  to  time  with  the  State  Auditor,  as  required. 

R.  0.  SWEENY,  Chairman. 
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State  Fish  Commission,  in  Account  ivith  Supt.  S.  S.  Watkins. 


1879. 

Dr. 

1879. 

Cr. 

.'!>  no 

By  balance  forwarded,  1878. 

■S  314  47 

March. 

305  00 

Decemb’r  31 

By  services  for  year 

2,000  00 

April 

82  39 

By  incidental  expenses  from 

May 

662  00 

January  1st  to  December 

June 

25  00 

31st,  as  per  vouchers  with 

July 

205  00 

State  Auditor 

396  90 

August 

1 

6 75 

September 

1 

650  00 

October  . . . 

1 

110  00 

November. 

140  00 

Balance  for- 

warded to 

credit,  1880.. 

400  23 

•S  2,711  37 

2,711  37 

1880. 

Dr. 

1880. 

Cr. 

January. . . 

To  cash 

•S  400  00 

January  1.. 

By  balance  forwarded,  1870. . 

■•S  460  23 

Feburary. . 

305  00 

By  fish,  fixtures,  &c.,  of  Ked 

April ...... 

650  00 

Wing  hatchei'Y 

200  00 

May 

(( 

100  00 

Decemb’r  31 

By  services  for  year 

2,000  00 

June 

ii 

45  00 

By  incidentals  and  distrib- 

July  

175  00 

uting  expejises  from  Jan- 

August  

100  00 

uary  1st  to  December  14th, 

September 

120  00 

as  per  vouchers  with  State 

October  . . . 

100  00 

Auditor 

226  70 

November. 

100  00 

December. 

100  00 

Balance  for- 

warded to 

\ 

credit,  1881.. 

691  00 

2,886  93 

2,886  93 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1880  we  again  found  our 
hatchway  swarming  with  life.  Every  available  inch  of  room  in 
the  troughs  and  boxes  were  filled  either  with  eggs  or  fry,  and  as 
the  weather,  was  cold  and.  rigorous,  and  remembering  the  effects  of 
exposing  young  fry  to  the  extreme  temperature  of  our  severe 
winter  weather,  we  kept  them  in  the  troughs,  intending  to  hold 
them  as  long  as  possible  before  turning  them  into  the  ponds. 

The  white  fish  eggs  that  we  have  heretofore  manipulated  seemed 
to  hatch  too  rapidly  for  our  season.  Naturally  the  eggs  lie  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  lakes  all  winter,  hatching  in  the  spring-time 
when  the  ice  melts  and  microscopic  insect  life  awakens  to  feed 
them.  But,  in  spring  Avater,  at  the  lowest  temperature  we  can  get 
it  from  the  ponds,  it  is  so  much  Avarmer  than  the  lake  water,  that 
the  period  of  gestation  is  greatly  shortened,  and  the  precocious 
white  fish  are  hatched  long  before  any  indications  of  spring  are 
apparent,  and  Ave  are  necessitated  to  plant  the  fry  under  the  ice 
which  may  be  from  tAvo  to  four  feet  thick.  To  make  the  hatching 
of  the  young  Avhite  fish  conform  to  the  season  and  appear  as  the}'' 
naturally  should  in  the  early  days  Avhen  the  sun’s  warmth  brings 
forth  the  anirnalculas  in  abundance  and  upon  Avhich  they  are 
thought  to  feed  at  first  (Avhen  older  their  sustenance  is  much  more 
substantial,)  we  have  been  placing  the  Avell  developed  eggs 
into  the  lakes,  scattering  them  as  nearly  as  possible  over  such 
localities  of  bottom  and  de])th  as  the  fish  themselves  in  their  native 
waters  would  select. 

VVe  have  asked  the  counsel  of  the  eminent  Icthyologist  and  es- 
teemed friend,  Dr.  Sterling,  of  Ohio,  who  assures  us  it  has  been 
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done  successfully  within  his  observation  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  as  successful  in  Minnesota  as  in  Ohio.  A num- 
ber of  small  dead  white  fish  have  been  found  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
where  we  have  planted  them.  The  largest  specimen  we  have  seen 
was  six  inches  in  length,  showing  that  they  have  made  good 
progress  and  are  growing. 

There  have  recently  appeared  in  Lake  Elmo  some  small  white 
fish,  one  of  which  we  have  in  alcohol.  But  curious  enough,  none 
have  been  put  into  that  lake  by  the  commissioners.  The  nearest 
water  where  they  have  been  placed  is  White  Bear  lake,  about  five 
miles  away.  There  are  several  small  lakes  intervening,  however; 
and  it  is  conjectured  there  is  a subterranean  communication 
between,  and  which  is  apparently^  at  least,  demonstrated  by  a well 
that  has  been  digged  a mile  or  so  from  Lake  Elmo  toward  White 
Bear  and  under  which  runs  a deep  and  rapid  stream  towards  the 
former. 

Farther,  the  conformation  of  the  earth's  surface  between  the 
lakes,  shows  that  at  some  remote  time  there  has  been  a continuous 
body  of  water  stretching  from  one  to  the  other. 

Diligent  enquiry  fails  to  find  any  one  who  has  until  recently 
seen  such  fish  in  the  lakes  where  now  they  are  very  abundant.  So 
we  are  quite  willing  to  claim  them  as  planted  white  fish  until 
otherways  accounted  for. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  some  of  the  California  salmon  be- 
gan to  show  something  wrong  with  them  and  began  to  die  in  the 
pond  rapidly  where  we  had  put  some  of  them  to  ease  the  crowded 
troughs,  and  to  give  others  room,  we  constructed  two  large  tanks 
inside  the  hatching  house,  three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  feet  long  into  which  were  transferred  many  others  from 
the  still  greatly  crowded  troughs.  February  17th  SuperinteJident 
Watkins  reports:  “California  salmon  have  been  acting  b»idly  for 
two  weeks,  ami  a great  many  outside,  and  to-day  they  begin  to  go 
in  the  hatching  house.  Think  the  trouble  outside  is  from  cold 
and  inside  from  over-crowding.’’  “March  2nd.  Nearly  all  the 
salmon  dead;  am  satisfied  the  trouble  was  all  from  over-crowding. 
The  gills  seemed  to  be  affected  and  muddy  water  kills  them  almost 
instantly.” 

Of  the  survivors  we  distributed  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
have  still  on  hand  fifty  thousand  good  healthy  fish  for  next  year’s 
distribution.  Constant  enquiries  are  made  as  to  the  survival  of 
any  of  them  after  planting;  as  an  answer  we  give  a letter  from 
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Geo.  W.  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Taylor’s  Falls,  which  will  explain 
itself: 

“April  7th,  1879.  Mr.  Tripp,  of  Chisago  Lake,  says  that  he  has 
lately  seen  several  schools  of  salmon  in  that  lake;  schools  number- 
ing fifteen  to  twenty  in  each  school;  ten  to  twenty  inches  long, 
according  to  his  estimate.  Thinks  they  are  doing  well  in  the  lake. 
Yours,  &c.,  GEO.  W.  SEYMOUR. 

May  22,  1879. — Two  California  salmon  were  caught  to-day  by 
a young  Englishman  near  Bahnholtzer’s  brewery,  in  the  Missisippi 
river,  with  a trolling  spoon.  The  fish  weighed  over  four  pounds 
each.  The  meat  was  red,  and  when  cooked  the  flavor  was  unmis- 
takable. He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fish,  as  he  has  caught 
salmon  frequently  in  Canadian  streams,  and  was  so  surprised  that 
he  made  inquiries  about  them,  and  was  directed  to  report  to  me. 

I regret  to  say  his  card  was  mislaid  so  I cannot  give  his  name. 

Mr.  John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Red  Wing,  caught  a small  one  when  fish- 
ing for  bass  with  a minnow,  in  Prior  Lake,  which  he  put  back 
again.  -f, 

Rev.  Mr.  Hare  reports  that  “his  boys  have  caught  a three  pound  M 
salmon,  and  that  a German  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  (Lake  * 
Tauro)  has  caught  at  least  twenty.”  Also  reports  that  young  fry  • 
are  seen  in  the  lake,  which  demonstrates  they  are  breeding.  An- 
other gentleman  reports  salmon  fry  seen  in  Lake  Johanna.  ? 

July  15,  1879.— Herbert  Hinkley,  Esq.,  found  a salmon  eight  ' 
inches  long  in  the  “bait  box”  at  White  Bear  Lake,  and  recogniz-  '■ 
ing  it  by  its  unlikeness  to  the  native  fish,  with  which  he  is  famil-  ' 
iar  from  many  years’  residence,  liberated  it.  It  was  evidently  one  ' 
of  our  former  years’ planting.  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts  caught  a sal-  { 
mon  seven  inches  long,  while  fishing  in  McCann’s  lake,  with  small  l 
hook  and  angleworms — recognizing  the  fish  returned  it  to  the  i 
waters.  J 

From  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  Oct.  21,  1879. 

" Some  Salmon — The  First  Catch  at  Elmo — a Magnificent  Fish. 
General  Flower  and  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  W.  D.  Hawkins,  are 
entitled  to  the  historic  honor  of  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  effort  to  stock  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  with  the 
land-loclced  and  California  salmon.  Four  years  ago  a large  num- 
ber of  the  fry  of  this  delicious  fish  were  placed  in  Lake  Elmo,  and 
although  that  popular  resort  has  been  visited  by  thousands  who 
have  whiled  away  nniny  hours  in  fishing  upon  its  gloss}^  bosom, 
not  a single  salmon  could  be  hooked,  and  it  began  to  be  believed 
that  the  experiment  of  raising  salmon  in  our  lakes  was  a failure. 
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Messrs,  Flower  and  Hawkins  have  set  all  their  doubts  at  rest. 
Last  evening  they  started  out  for  a fish-spearing  expedition  by 
torchlight,  and  among  the  trophies  of  their  skill  in  this  line,  was 
a magnificent  salmon  which  weighs  a trifie  under  five  pounds  (4 
Ihs.  14  ozs.)  and  is  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  They  brought 
their  prize  to  the  city  to-day,  and  deposited  it  with  Dr.  Sweeny, 
who  is  almost  as  proud  of  showing  it  as  the  two  gentlemen  are 
who  captured  it.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  fish 
culture  in  this  State,  are  invited  to  call  at  Dr.  Sweeny's  drug  store 
and  examine  the  beauty.” 


From  Siillwater  Messenger. 

Capt.  Hawkins  at  Lake  Elmo  last  Tuesday  night  speared  a 
salmon  Avhich  weighed  five  pounds.  The  little  beauty  was  taken 
to  St.  Paul  and  presented  to  the  noted  piscist.  Dr.  Sweeny,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  fish  commission,  under  whose  direction  two 
thousand  salmon  minnows  were  planted  in  Elmo  four  years  ago. 
We  believe  this  is  the  third  salmon  of  any  size  caught  in  Minne- 
sota, the  other  two  having  also  been  caught  in  this  county — in 
Mower’s  mill  pond  at  Areola.  One  of  these  weighed  five  and  the 
other  five  and  one-half  pounds.” 

At  the  'time  these  salmon  were  first  put  into  Lake  Elmo,  Hon. 
William  Golcher,  now  of  San  Francisco,  was  commissioner  also,  and 
helped  put  them  in,  and  I am  sure  he  will  feel  just  as  “ proud  ” 
over  the  result  as  myself. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

We  have  been  able  to  distribute  into  the  streams  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  where  lakes  are  few  or  none,  very  lib- 
erally, also  in  the  middle  and  to  some  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
state  where  the  trout  have  never  been  known  to  be  before.  We 
have  most  encouraging  reports  of  their  doing  well  wherever  placed, 
and  of  their  attaining  considerable  growth.  Here  is  a letter  which 
tells  the  usual  story  : 

‘‘Farmington,  Dakota  Co..  June  7th,  1879. 

First  brook  trout  caught  in  Vermillion  ri\er  to-day,  by  Eddie 
Graves.  Length,  8 inches  ; weight,  2 5-8  ounces.  Have  put  him 
in  alcohol.  Yours  truly, 

^ JOHN  H.  THURSTON. 

P.  S. — Can  you  send  us  some  more?  If  you  can,  we  will  take 
care  of  them  !” 

This  year  we  hear  of  parties  from  Minneapolis  who  have  enjoyed 
good  fishing  in  the  same  stream  and  neighborhood. 
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We  hope  eventually  to  so  stock  the  streams  in  Dakota  county 
that  citizens  from  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  can,  without 
losing  but  a few  hours  from  business,  drive  out  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  casting  a fly  and  hooking  a trout  at  any  time,  in  sea- 

S071. 

LAND  LOCKED  SALMON. 

We  have  not  known  of  any  one  catching,  or  at  least  identifying, 
the  land  locked  salmon.  The  difference  in  apppearance  not  being 
so  striking  as  to  impreess  one  other  than  perfectly  familiar  with 
both  kinds,  and  it  is  quite  possible  some  of  those  seen  and  caught 
are  of  this  variet}^ 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  TROUT. 

The  lake  trout,  of  which  we  have  been  planting  for  the  last  two 
years,  are  doing  finely  in  the  ponds  at  Willowbrook;  and  although 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  being  caught  in  the  lakes,  he  is  such  a 
hardy  and  audacious  fellow  we  think  he  will  undoubtedly  thrive. 

We  had  a very  large  one  at  Willowbrook,  presented  us  by  Mrs. 
Rubbles  of  McGregor.  In  the  same  pond  were  two  large  pickerel ; 
it  was  a sight  to  be  enjoyed  to  see  the  wholesome  awe  with  which 
the  pickerel  regarded  the  least  movement  of  the  trout.  Whenever 
the  trout  moved  or  seemed  to  have  his  attention  directed  to- 
wards the  pickerel  (although  the  same  size,  about  twenty-five  inches 
long,)  they  would  dart  around  the  pond  with  incredible  rapidity 
and  unaffected  terror.  We  never  saw  the  trout  give  chase,  but  he 
had  a bold  look  Avhich  undoubtedly  shook  the  little  courage  of  the 
pickerel  and  put  them  to  flight. 

CALIFORNIA  MOUNTAIN  TROUT. 

From  the  2,000  eggs  of  the  California  mountain  trout,  salmo 
iridea,  sent  to  us  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  we  have 
now  about  1,900  vigorous  troutlets,  and  from  their  hardy  and  lively 
appearance  think  they  will  make  a valuable  addition  to  our 
streams. 


HALF  BREED  CALIFORNIA  SALMON  AND  BROOK  TROUT. 

We  have  a lot  of  one  hundred  half  breed,  or  hybrids,  by  fertil- 
izing the  brook  trout  spawn  with  California  salmon  milt;  the 
result  is  the  most  l)eautiful  and  active  fish.  They  are  all  large  and 
vigorous,  and  their  wondrous  quickness  and  astonishing  leaps  in 
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the  air  as  they  dart  flashing  about  when  food  is  thrown  to  them, 
startles  as  well  as  delights  the  spectator.  If  they  will  fight  for 
life  with  the  angler  as  they  do  with  each  other  for  the  scattered 
morsels  of  food,  they  will  prove  par  excellence  the  sportsman’s 
fish. 

STOCKING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  TRIBUTAKIES, 

As  was  hoped  for  and  suggested  last  }^ear  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Fish  Cultural  Association,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
Baird  has  directed  attention  to  a systematic  plan  of  stocking  the 
Mississippi  River  with  salmon.  The  immediate  details  and  prose- 
cution are  in  the  hands  of  Major  T.  B.  Furgusson,  his  able  assistant. 
After  enquiries  for  eligible  places  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Major  Furgusson  sent  two  of  his  experts  to  examine  and 
select  the  most  suitable  site  from  the  number  recommended  to 
their  notice.  After  examining  many  beautiful  and  excellent 
places,  we  were  much  gratified  by  the  decision  that  Willowbrook, 
our  State  hatchery,  was  by  far  the  best  place  they  had  seen. 
They  immediately  began  preparations  to  handle  the  eggs,  which 
were  soon  to  arrive  from  California.  It  was  a pleasure  to  us  to 
aid  and  assist  and  facilitate  the  preparations  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Sauer hoff,  and  soon  we  enjoyed  the  sight  of  nearly  a million  of 
young  salmon  fry  in  vigorous  development  in  the  various  troughs 
at  Willowbrook.  The  troughs  in  use  and  constructed  by  the  U.  S. 
Commission  are  in  the  open  air  and  unsheltered  from  the  intense 
cold  which  has  been  so  unexpected  and  continuous  from  early  fall 
this  season.  It  was  impossible  to  give  them  room  inside  the 
hatching  house  this  year,  but  next  we  hope  to  have  a shelter  to 
protect  them  more  from  the  cold.  Important  duties  called  Messrs. 
Sauerhoff  and  Ellis  away,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  put  the  fish 
into  the  Mississippi  and  a tributary  of  St.  Croix  as  Major  Furgus- 
son desires,  thus  liberating  as  soon  as  practicable  within  our  borders 
nearly  a million  of  these  fish.  Let  us  all  trust  and  hope  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a grand  and  successful  work 
that  will  benefit  the  whole  valley  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

GERMAN  CARP. 

Another  good  thing  has  come  to  us  this  year,  and  for  which  w<‘ 
have  been  trying  for  several  seasons  past.  We  have  at  last  received 
a lot  of  small  carp.  The  much  talked  of  and  highly  esteemed 
German  carp,  reached  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Baird  and 
Major  Fergusson  in  the  beginning  of  October.  There  were  507  of 
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them,  and  we  have  upon  the  orders  of  United  States  Commissioner 
Baird,  already  distributed  120  of  them  to  applicants  in  our  own  and 
other  states.  The  following  from  the  American  Agriculturist^ 
gives  a good  and  interesting  account  of  the  habits  and  merits  of 
the  carp:  / 

‘ ‘ The  introduction  of  this  new  food  fish  will  be  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance to  air  inland  communities,  for  there  is  no  ditch,  pond,  or  mill  dam,  or  any 
boggy,  muddy  spot,  which  can  be  converted  into  a pond,  in  which  they  will  not 
thrive.  It  will  be  strange  if,  within  twenty  years,  carp  do  not  become  as  com- 
mon domestic  animals  as  ducks  or  pigeons. 

The  carp  belongs  to  the  family  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Cyprinidoe,  mem- 
bers of  which  aie  to  be  found  in  every  stream  and  pond  in  North  America. 
Good  examples  of  this  family  are  the  common  Goldfish,  and  the  familiar  brook 
species  known  everywhere  by  such  names  as  “Dace,”  “Chub,”  “Red-fin,”  “Fall- 
fish  ” and  “ Shiner.”  The  “ Buffalo-fish  ” of  the  West  is  also  said  to  resemble  it 
in  many  respects.  The  carp,  however,  is  the  king  of  his  tribe,  and  those  who 
know,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a food-fish,  it  far  excels  the  best  of  them. 

“ In  Paris,  Berlin  and  Hamburg,”  writes  Dr.  Hessell,  “in  spite  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  different  salt  and  fresh  water  fishes,  the  carp  is  always  preferred  to 
these,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trout  and  salmon,  it  frequently  commands 
a price  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest.  Artificial  culture,  continued 
through  many  centuries,  has  developed  in  the  carp  a number  of  varieties,  as  - 
strongly  marked  as  those  of  sheep,  dogs,  pigeons,  or  other  domestic  animals. 
These  are  divided  into  three  groups : the  ‘ ‘ Scale  Carp,  ” which  most  closely  resem-  i 
bles  the  original  form,  having  scales  like  ordinary  fishes,  and  has  four  thread- 
like appendages,  or  barbels,  under  the  chin  ; the  “ Mirror  Carp  ” has  extraor-  ^ 
dinary  large  scales,  which  run  along  side  of  the  body  in  three  or  four  rows,  the  ; 
rest  of  the  body  being  bare;  and  the  “ Leather  ” or  “ Naked  Carp,  ’ which  is 
almost  destitute  of  scales,  having  only  a few  along  the  line  of  the  back,  and  has 
a thick,  soft  skin,  which  is  velvety  to  the  touch.  Both  the  latter  varieties  are 
said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  scale  carp,  which  is  best  known,  in  flavor,  hard- 
ness, and  adaptation  to  confinement.  A claim  has  been  made  that  carp  were  ; 
introduced  into  America,  and  particularly  into  the  Hudson  river,  many,  years  | 
ago,  but  this  is  quite  unsubstantiated.  ' 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  fish  are  that  it  is  most  easily  propagated, 
its  fertility  being  almost  incredible;  its  diet  is  mainly  vegetable;  it  is  harmless  | 
in  respect  to  other  fishes;  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates  and  its  growth  is  ex- 
tremely rapid. 

Thei'e  is  such  a demand  for  these  fish  that  we  shall  have  to  deal 
them  out  very  sparingly  until  we  can  have  breeders  of  our  own, 
and  tlien,  of  course,  the  distribution  will  be  more  liberal  when  we  , 
have  jjlentij  of  the  fry.  It  must  be  understood  the  carp  are  not 
to  be  put  into  ponds  icith  other  Jish^  not  even  minnows,  as  they  are  i 
utterly  defenceless,  and  it  is  simply  a waste  of  time  and  carp  to  3 
attempt  to  introduce  them  into  lakes  where  other  fish  are  already,  q 
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but  when  put  into  shallow,  weedy  lakes,  where  no  other  fish  abide, 
they  do  well  and  multiply  abundantly. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1880. 


January  2.  Took  25,000  White  Fish  eg‘g-8  to  Roberts  Lake,  Faribault;  J.  G. 
Scott,  assisting. 

Janiiarv  21.  look  50,000  White  Fish  eggs  to  Lake  Minnetonka. 

January  22.  Took  .50,000  White  Fish  eggs  to  White  Bear  Lake. 

January  22.  Brought  90  Wall  Eyed  Pike  from  Rush  Lake — average  weight 
'2%  pounds — to  Willow  brook,  all  alive. 

January  23.  Took  .50,000  White  Fish  eggs  to  Prior  Lake. 

January  24.  Took  .50,000  White  Fish  eggs  to  Vadtiais  Lake. 

January  27.  Brought  52  Wall  Eyed  Pike  and  23  Perch  from  Rush  Lake,  all 
alive. 

February  11.  Brought  53  Wall  E3’ed  Pike  and  GO  Perch  from  Rush  Lake  in 
good  condition. 

Maivh  2.  Brought  39  Wall  Eyed  Pike  from  Rush  Lake,  all  in  good  condition . 

March  22.  Brought  5 cans  breeding  trout  from  Red  Wing. 

March  25.  Brought  6 cans  breeding  trout  from  Red  Wing. 

March  2 h Brought  6 cans  breeding  trout  from  Red  Wing. 

April  9.  Presented  with  three  deer  by  8.  S.  Watkins  from  Red  Wing. 

April  9.  Brought  1 can  Trout  from  Red  wing. 

April  12.  Delivered  to  Guy  Saulsbury  for  Bowles  Creek,  Washington  county, 

6.000  Brook  Trout. 

Aprd  14.  Delivered  to  D.  Cameron,  at  La  Crosse,  for  distribution:  Trout 

Brook,  6,000;  Wild  Cat  Creek,  6 000; Creek,  3,000  Brook  Trout.  For 

lakes  in  Houston  county:  Lake  Trout.  4,000;  Land  Locked  Salmon,  2,000. 

April  21.  Put  in  Hay  Creek.  Goodhue  county,  10,000  Brook  Trout. 

April  24.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Lutz,  at  Lake  Chty,  AVabashaw  county,  5,000 
Brook  Trout  for  Gould's  Creek. 

Put  in  streams  on  poor  farm,  Winona  county,  10,000  Brook  Trout.  (Applied 
for  by  H.  AY.  Jackson  and  who  failed  to  meet  them  there.) 

April  28.  Put  into  Mazeppa  Mill  Pond,  AVabasha  county,  3,000  Lake  Trout 
and  3,000  Land  Locked  Salmon. 

Dt  livered  to  E.  C.  Garry,  at  Tinman  Station,  10,000  Brook  Trout  and  5,000 
to  Dr.  4’effts  for  streams  in  AVabasha  county. 

May  4.  Delivered  to  A.  F.  Jackson  for  Lake  Allen,  Renville  county,  4,000 
Land  Locked  Salmon  and  2,000  Lake  Trout. 

Delivered  to  Bernard  Dassel  for  Big  Stone  Lake,  at  Ortonville,  Big  Stone 
county,  4,000  Land  Locked  Salmon,  2,000  Lake  Trout,  3,000  California  Salmon. 

May  8.  Delivered  to  D.  H.  Cave,  Fountain,  Fillmore  county,  8,000  Brook 
Trout. 

May  8.  Deliveied  to  Frank  Turner,  AVykotf,  Fillmore  county,  4,000  Brook 
Trout. 

May  8.  Delivered  to  C.  H.  Robbins,  Wykoff,  Fillmore  county,  8,000  Brook 
Trout. 

May  8.  Delivered  to  W.  Meighan,  AA^ykolf,  Fillmore  county,  4,000  Brook 
Trout. 

May  8.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Bracket,  Farmington,  Dakota  county,  5,000  Brook 
Trout  for  Vermillion  liver. 

May  10.  Delivered  to  J.  H.  Phinny,  Detroit,  Becker  count}%  1,000  Land 
Locked  Salmon  and  6,000  Lake  Trout  for  Detroit  Lake. 

May  10.  Delivered  to  W.  A.  Wilkes,  Audubon,  500  Land  Locked  Salmon 
and  3,000  Lake  Trout. 

May  10.  Delivered  to  J.  A.  Benmis,  Lake  Park,  500  Land  Locked  Salmon 
and  3,000  Lake  Trout. 

May  13.  Delivered  to  W.  B.  Sultz,.  Lake  City,  for  Gould  Creek,  Wabasha 
county,  6,000  Brook  Trout. 

May  13.  Delivered  to  AV.  Mitchell,  Winona,  for  streams  in  Winona  county, 

14.000  Brook  Trout. 
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May  15.  Delivered  to  Jno.  Q.  Farmer,  12,000  Brook  Trout  for  streams  in  j 
Fillmore  county.  * 

May  15.  Delivered  to  Niles  Carpenter,  for  streams  in  Fillmore  and  Winona  ( 
counties,  12,000  Brook  Trout. 

May  20.  Delivered  to  Jno.  Webster,  for  streams  in  Goodhue  county,  11,000 
Brook  Trout. 

May  21.  Delivered  to  J.  McIntyre,  for  Bullard’s  Creek,  Goodhue  county, 
6,000  Brook  Trout. 

May  24.  Delivered  to  B.  S.  Cook,  Owatonna,  4.000  Brook- Tr(>Ht  for  Maple  | 
Creek. 

May  24.  Delivered  to  J.  J.  Cook,  Rochester,  8,000  Brook  Trout  for  Bear 
Creek  and  branches.  ^ ^ 

June  1.  Delivered  to  Albert  Plummer,  Spring  Valley,  4, 000’ Brook  Trout  for 
streams  in  Fillmore  county. 

June  1.  Delivered  to  R.  F.  Spencer,  Spring  Valley,  4,000  Brook  Trout  for  - 
streams  in  Fillmore  county. 

June  1.  Delivered  to  Niles  Carpenter,  Rushford,  8.000  Brook  Trout  for 
streams  in  Houston  county. 

June  3.  Delivered  to  A.  McDougal,  Worthington,  4,000  California  Salmon 
for  Round  Lake,  Nobk^s  county. 

June  7.  Delivered  Captain  Arnold,  Crookston,  4,000  California  Salmon, 
lakes  in  Polk  county. 

June  7.  Delivered  Thos.  Barton,  Ramsey  county,  250  Lake  Trout. 

June  12.  Put  in  Sweeney’s  Creek,  Scott  county,  5,000  Brook  Trout. 

June  12.  Put  in  Watkins’  Creek,  Scott  county,  5,000  Brook  Trout. 

June  15.  Delivered  to  L.  W.  Collins,  St.  Cloud,  Stearns  county,  4,000  Brook 
Trout  for  St.  August  Creek. 

June  15.  Delivered  to  John  Cooper,  St.  Cloud,  Stearns  county,  4,000  Brook  5, 
Trout  for  Webb  Creek. 

June  18.  Put  into  Vermillion,  Dakota  county,  4,000  Brook  Trout.  / 

June  18.  Put  into  Chubb  Creek,  Dakota  county,  4,000  Brook  Trout. 

June  24.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Larkin,  Twin  Lakes,  Dakota  county,  2,000  Cali- 
fornia Salmon,  3,000  Ijaie  'front. 

July  1.  Delivered  Mr.  Phillips,  Lake  Crystal,  Blue  Earth  county,  3,000  Cali- 
fornia Salmon.  ^ 

July  6.  Took  Salmon  to  Mendota  for  M.  B.  Shields  who  failed  to  meet  them.  ; 
Salmon  returned  to  ponds.  ' 

July  12.  Delivered  to  C.  A.  DeGraTfor  Lake  Elysian,  Waseca  county,  4,000 
California  Salmon. 

July  23.  Delivered  to  L.  W.  Collins,  St.  Cloud,  1,000  Lake  Trout. 

July  2 ).  Delivered  to  R.  L.  Fraze?,  Frazee,  Benton  county,  3,000  California 
Salmon. 

July  23.  Delivered  to  J,  Froshaug,  Lake  Park,  Benton  county,  1,000  Cali- 
fornia Salmon.  _ ] 

August  30.  Delivered  Mr.  Pettingill,  Minneapolis,  250  Lake  Trout;  200  I 
California  Salmon.  , . < 

Nov.  6.  Delivered  to  Chas.  A.  F.  Morris  for  Lake  Christmas,  1,000  California  - 
Salmon.  1 

GERMAN  CARP  DISTRIBUTION  ON  PROF.  BAIRD’s  ORDERS. 


Oct.  19.  Anton  Fink,  Hampden  T.,  Columbus  county  Wisconsin,  15  Carp. 

Oct.  19.  John  Fisher,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Croix  county,  Wisconsin,  15  Carp. 

Oct.  21.  H.  C.  D.  Ordorff,  Buffalo  T.,  Wright  county,  Minnesota,  15  Carp. 

October  21.  Johan  Froshaug,  M.  D.,  Lake  Park,  Becker  county,  Minn.,  fif- 
teen carp. 

October  21.  R.  H.  Jewett,  Faribault,  Rice  county,  Minn.,  fifteen  carp. 

October  25.  C.  S.  Day,  Cromwell,  Clay  county,  Minn.,  fifteen  carp. 

October  26.  Joachin  Schildhauer,  New  Holstein,  Columbus  county,  Wis., 
fifteen  carp. 

October  29.  J.  R.  McLean,  St.  James,  Watonwan  county,  Minn.,  fifteen 
carp. 


T 
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TOTAL  DISTKIBUTED  IN  L''79. 


Brook  trout 

Oalitornia  saimon. . . 
Land-locked  salmon 
Lake  superior  trout. 

Wiiite  fish 

Wali-eved  pike 


261.000 

41,000 

52.500 

19,650 

200,000 

170 


TOTAL  DISTRIBUTED  IN  1880. 


i5,320 


Brook  trout 222,000 

California  Salmon 22,400 

Land-locked  salmon 18,000 

Lake  Supeiior  trout 29,800 

White  fish 2o0,0.0 

W all-eyed  pike 64 

German  Carp 120 

California  Salmon,  for  United  States  Commissioner 200,000 

Total  distribution  in  two  years 1,288,704 


FISH  ON  HAND  AT  STATE  IIATCIIEllY,  WILLOWBROOK. 


Breeding  trout,  ( sal  mo  furtinalis) 

Troutlets,  (salmo  furtinalis) 

Calif,  mountain  trout,  (S.  ividia) 

California  salmon  and  brook  trout,  hybrids 

Land-locked  salmon,  (Schoodic  salmon) 

Lake  Superior  trout,  (S.  Naymacushj 

Wall-eyed  pike 

Yellow  perch 

German  carp 

California  salmon,  yearlings,  for  distribution  coming  year 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


10,000 

5,000 

1,900 

100 

100 

5,000 

200 

300 

387 

50,000 


72,987 


To  accommodate  the  large  number  of  fish  we  have  in  the  ponds 
at  Willowbrook,  we  have  re-arranged  the  divisions  so  as  to  make 
the  water  flow  from  side  to  side,  back  and  forth  through  each  sep- 
arate pond,  so  that  every  part  of  them  is  moved  by  the  current, 
preventing  dead  water  and  its  evil  effects.  The  whole  series  of 
ponds,  particularly  where  the  breeders  are  kept,  have  been  so  im- 
proved at  considerable  expenditure  of  lumber,  time  and  labor,  but 
the  great  advantages  of  this  change  are  very  obvious.  We  have, 
by  making  an  extension  to  the  hatching  house,  increased  its  capa- 
city very  greatly,  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger  of  overcrowding 
in  the  future. 

We  have  also  built  a large  and  suitable  pond  for  our  German 
carp,  and  in  which  we  hope  to  see  them  make  themselves  at  home 
and  increase  and  multiply  rapidly,  for  the  demand  for  them  is  won- 
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derflil,  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  their  excellence  is  but  little 
short  of  extravagant. 

FISHWAYS. 

There  is  great  complaint  by  many  citizens  agjiinst  obstructing 
dams  which  prevent  the  going  up  of  fish  in  the  streams,  so  that 
those  living  above  such  obstructions  are  entirely  deprived  of  their 
right  and  pleasure  of  catching  fish.  The  millers  and  dam  owners 
seem  determined  not  to  construct  fishways  until  they  are  compelled 
so  to  do.  They  take  no  heed  of  notices  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  seems  to  be  easily  evaded, 
and  it  also  calls  upon  the  Pish  Commissioners  to  do  a great  deal  of 
work,  burdensome  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances  would 
involve  great  personal  labor  and  expense  of  time  and  money,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  provision  to  pay  for  such  duties,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  they  will  be  performed.  The  law  may  and  should  be 
so  changed  that  the  County  Attorneys  should  bring  suit  when  nec- 
essary^, upon  complaint  of  anyone,  instead  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners. 

Should  such  a bill  reach  you  for  your  approval  I hope  your  sig- 
nature will  not  be  withheld,  for  something  needs  to  be  done  that 
will  allay  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  those  interested. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROBT.  ORMSBY  SWEENY. 

Chairman. 
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State  Libraey,  Minnesota,  | 

St.  Paul,  Dec.  15,  1880.  j 

To  His  Excellency.  John  S.  PiUshury, 

Governor  of  Minnesota : 

Sir: — 1 have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  biennial  report, 
and  catalogue  of  the  State  Library  of  Minnesota,  in  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Statute  of  the  State. 

With  great  respect,  • 

[ have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  TAYLOR, 

State  Librarian. 


REPORT. 


St.  Paul,  December  15th,  1880. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota : 

Since  my  last  report,  the  number  of  books  added  to  the  State 
Library  is  as  follows; 

Volumes. 

American  and  English  reports  purchased 253 

Text  books  purchased • • * • 194 

British  and  American  statutes  purchased 349 


Total  number  purchased 596 

RECEIVED  BY  EXCHANGE. 

American  reports 142 

Canada  reports 6 

Canada  laws 6 

Revised  statutes,  Canada 2 

Revised  statutes  of  States 16 

Congressional,  legislative  and  executive  documents 385 


Total  additions  since  last  report 
The  Library  now  contains: 


1,153 
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United  States  reports Volumes. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  reports 

State  Court  reports ^ 

English  reports 

Canada  reports . . . « ' 

English  statutes 

Canada  statutes 

Revised  statutes  United  States o 

United  States  statutes ^4 

Revised  statutes  of  States ^54 

Session  laws  of  States 

Executive,  legislative  and  congressional  and  miscellaneous 

7,314 

Total  number  in  library 12  501 

1 have  sent  to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  Quebec,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  in  Canada,  a copy  of  our  State 
executive  documents  and  laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature. 

Ihe  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  has  been  expended 
m the  purchase  of  books,  with  the  exception  of  a balance  of 
twenty-^wo  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents,  reserved  to  pay  for  books 
now  in  press,  which  have  been  ordered  for  the  Library. 

7 order  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I insured  the 
Library  for  $10,000,  at  an  expense  of  $140.00,  for  three  years 
seventy  doUare  of  which  were  paid  by  the  Governor,  and  seventy 
out  of  the  Library  contingent  fund. 

I have  prepared  a catalogue  of  the  Library,  and  would  respect- 

tully  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  printing  it.  It  is  very  much 
needed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  TAYLOR, 

State  Librarian. 
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REPORT. 


In  presenting  this  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Society,  and  of 
its  operations  for  the  past  two  years,  we  may  very  properly  begin 
by  stating  that  at  no  previous  period  has  it  been  in  such  a satisfac- 
tory state  of  prosperity.  Further  details,  showing  the  progress  we 
have  made,  and  the  present  standing  of  the  Society,  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  another  part  of  this  report.  In  general,  it  can  be  stated 
that  in  all  the  departments  of  our  work,  a gratifying  advance  has 
been  made,  and  though  no  unusual  features  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  no  unusually  large  accessions  made, 
a calm,  steady  and  healthful  growth  has  rewarded  our  efforts. 

The  work  of  a historical  society,  like  this,  may  be  expressed  as 
follows  : 

I.  (1)  The  Collection,  (2)  the  Preservation,  and  (3)  the  Pub- 
lication, of  materials  for  the  History  of  Minnesota. 

II.  The  collection  and  management  of  a library  containing 
useful  works  of  reference  in  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
knowledge,  especially  on  American  History,  and  that  of  the  State. 

III.  The  diffusion  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  useful 
knowledge. 

THE  LIBRARY.  . 

The  Library  portion  of  our  work  has  be^n  very  successful  during 
1879  and  1880,  the  increase  being  more  than  we  have  generally  been 
able  to  report. 

On  Jan.  1,  1879,  there  were  in  the  Library  7,469  bound,  and 
11,284  unbound  volumes.  During  that  year,  there  were  received 
from  all  sources,  764  hound,  and  400  unbound  volumes  (in  addition 
to  1,400  contained  in  the  Ramsey  collection),  together  with  7 maps, 
26  curiosities,  61  photographs  and  engravings,  etc.,  total,  1,278 
articles.  The  sources  from  which  the  bound  volumes  were  received. 
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were  : by  gift,  393  ; by  purchase,  190  ; exchanges,  5 ; binding,  118.  ; 

On  Jan.  1,  1880,  there  were  in  the  Library  8,208  bound,  and  ; 

11,684  unbound  volumes.  During  1880  there  were  added  from 
all  sources,  414  bound,  and  493  unbound  volumes,  together  with  67  j 

photographs  or  engravings,  12  archaeological  or  historical  curiosities,,  i 

41  specimens  of  currency,  22  manuscripts,  38  maps,  etc.  JThe  sources  j 

from  which  the  bound  volumes  were  added,  were  : gift,  115  ; i 

purchase,  283  ; binding,  138  ; exchange,  20.  ^ 

On  Jan.  1,  1881,  there  were  in  the  Library  8,624  bound,  and 
12,177  unbound  volumes.  Total,  20,701. 

PURCHASES. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  1879  we 
were  enabled  to  purchase  190  volumes,  and  during  1880, — 283, 
During  the  former  year,  $683.61  were  expended  in  this  manner,  and 
during  1880, — $630.35.  The  average  price  paid  for  books  in  1879,. 
was  $3  per  volume,  and  during  1880, — $2.10  per  volume.  The  first 
named  sum  is  the  highest  average  price  yet  paid  by  us,  and  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  engaged,  more  than  usual,  in  buying- 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  similar  works  which  are  necessarily 
high  priced.  A few  such  books  as  these  make  quite  a total  of  ex- 
penditure. Of  course,  in  our  purchasing  we  have  never  bought 
with  a view  to  numbers,  or  quantity.  Our  object  has  been  to  enrich 
our  Library  with  works  best  calculated  to  make  it  a valuable  and 
complete  collection.  For  instance,  of  the  works  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  above — encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  we  aim  to  have  a 
department  as  complete  as  possible.  We  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure dictionaries  of  every  living  language  of  Europe,  and  of  some 
of  the  prominent  Asiatic  languages,  besides  all  philological  works 
throwing  light  on  the  growtli  and  development  of  our  own  tongue. 
These  are  works  which  scholars  and  students  naturally  look  to  this  J 
Society  to  procure.  Yet  they  are  high  priced,  and  can  only  be  had 
by  carefully  watching  the  catalogues  of  book  dealers  in  England 
and  America.  5 

There  are  still  several  classes  of  works  of  which  we  have  almost  |i 
none,  and  our  collection  cannot  be  approximately  complete  until 
we  secure  them.  It  might  be  urged,  that  we  do  not  need  them, 
and  can  do  without  them.  But  the  public,  for  whose  use  we  are 
collecting,  makes  frequent  and  importunate  demands  for  them.  The 
works  referred  to  are  scarce,  high  priced  illustrated  works.  They 
are  not  kept  by  ordinary  circulating  libraries,  and  their  cost  pre- 
cludes most  persons  from  purchasing  them  for  their  private  li- 
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braries.  Hence  they  look  to  us  to  procure  them.  So  far  as  we  can, 
we  propose  to  do  so.  Our  Library  committee  have,  for  a long 
time,  been  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make  a small  amount  of 
money  perform  a considerable  amount  of  purchasing  service.  Their 
plans  for  purchasing  cheaply  and  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
are  based  on  ample  experience  in  the  past.  We  believe  they  can  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  building  up  of  a symmetrical  and  valuable 
Library.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  why  was  this 
or  that  book  purchased.  Taken  alone,  there  might  be  grounds  for 
such  an  inquiry.  Whereas,  the  fact  probably  is,  that  the  book  is  one 
of  a series,  or  group,  which  we  are  completing  little  by  little,  as  we 
have  chance  or  means.  With  our  limited  funds,  this  work  must  neces- 
sariH  be  slow.  We  ought  to  have,  and  expend  every  year,  not  less 
than  $1,500  or  $2,000  in  the  purchase  of  books  alone.  This  amount, 
though  not  large  in  itself,  will  enable  us  in  a very  few  years,  to 
make  our  Library  such  a one  as  we  ought  to  have,  and  which  will 
-.afford  to  scholars  and  investigators  making  use  of  it,  such  works  as 
they  need. 

BINDING. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  used  diligent  efforts  to  have 
•■all  the  binding  done,  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  pressing 
importance.  Of  newspapers,  alone,  we  have  had  146  volumes 
bound  in  a strong  and  durable  manner,  besides  quantities  of  pam- 
phlets, magazines  and  serials.  The  difficulty  of  getting  work  of 
tliis  kind  executed  promptly,  and  at  reasonable  rates  and  in  credit- 
aide  style,  has  deterred  us  from  making  more  advance  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  our  hope,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  binding  from  time  to  time,  preventing  it  from  accumula- 
ting, and  bringing  up  all  the  arrearages  which  want  of  facilities 
hitherto  has  caused. 

GIFTS. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  always  had  generous  and 
uninterrupted  gifts,  the  past  two  years  have  seen  more  than  during 
any  previous  term.  Allusion  was  made  in  our  last  report,  (Jan., 
1879)  to  the  splendid  contributions  made  by  Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  and 
Col.  E.  S.  Goodrich,  which  were  not  at  that  time  received,  our  new 
rooms  not  being  quite  in  readiness.  They  were,  soon  after,  got  in 
hand,  and  now  form  a valuable  portion  of  our  library. 

The  gift  of  Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey  consisted  of  nearly  one  thousand 
volumes.  Among  these  were  83  very  acceptable  volumes  of  Minne- 
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sota  newspapers,  from  1849  to  1876, — forty  volumes  of  bound  pam- 
phlets, containing  about  1400  separate  documents;  38  do.  Congres- 
sional Globe  and  Record,  and  about  800  miscellaneous  Congressional 
documents.  A portion  of  the  latter  are  duplicates  of  volumes 
which  we  already  had,  but  can  be  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  value- 
in  other  books.  Altogether,  this  was  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
gift  we  have  received  from  a single  individual,  and  merits  a more 
than  usual  meed  of  gratitude  to  one  who  has  always  been  a gener- 
ous patron. 


The  no  less  desirable  gift,  by  Col.  E.  S.  Goodrich,  of  22  volumes 
of  the  Daily  Pioneer,  and  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  was  adverted  to  in 
our  last  report.  The  volumes  were  soon  after  received,  and  consti- 
tute a most  valuable  accession,  riclj  in  stores  of  material  for  the 
history  of  our  State  and  its  people.  The  value  of  such  files  for  ref- 
erence on  innumerable  topics,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  seen  most  of  their  use.  A similarly  valuable  gift  was  received 
from  R.  R.  Nelson,  consisting  of  22  volumes  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  during  the  years  when  it  was  the  most  prominent  expon- 
ent of  a great  national  party,  and  full  of  material  for  national  his- 
tory. Accompanying  it  was  a number  of  volumes  of  the  North 
American  Review  and  Democratic  Review. 

R.  0.  Sweeny  is  the  donor  of  19  bound  volumes  of  the  Scientific 
American,  a useful  and  reliable  serial.  Col.  William  Crooks,  whose 
generous  gifts  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  contributes 
12  bound  volumes  of  Van  Nostrand’s  Engineering  Magazine,  an- 
other valuable  work  for  reference.  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Adams,  of 
Monticello,  is  the  donor  of  10  bound  volumes  of  orders  of  the  War 
Department,  1862-64,  also  of  the  Department  of  Missouri — a class 
of  documents  now  much  sought  after  by  libraries.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Boardman  contributes  a heliotype  edition  of  Boydell’s  Shakspeare 
— a valuable  and  interesting  volume.  From  Hon.  John  Blair  Liniii 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  received 
six  volumes  of  the  new  Series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  from 
Col.  John  Espy,  of  St.  Paul,  29  volumes  of  the  2nd  geological  sur- 
vey of  that  state.  Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton,  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  donor 
of  a number  of  valuable  works,  among  them  the  “new  Domesday 
Book”  of  Great  Ihltaih,  in  three  large  volumes.  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs, 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  the  veteran  missionary  to  the  Dakotas  of  Minnesota^ 
donates  a complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  that 
tongue,  the  work  of  himself,  and  his  deceased  associate.  Rev.  Dr. 
Williamson — a monument  to  their  devotion  and  skill,  and  their  life 
long  labors  with  the  natives  of  our  State.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  of 
Boston,  continues  his  generous  contributions,  with  over  a hundred 
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pamphlets,  and  a number  of  books.  To  Hon.  F.  Von  Baumbach, 
Secretary  of  State,  we  are  indebted  for  a fine  copy  of  “Walker’s 
Statistical  Atlas”;  to  Judge  Berry,  70  pamphlets;  while  valuable 
works  have  been  received  from  Rev.  J.'F.  Tuttle,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  S.  W.  Phoenix,  New  York;  Hon.  James  Shaw,  of  111.;  Robert 
Clarke,  Cincinnati;  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  Boston;  Hon.  Wm.  D. 
Washburne,  Hon.  S.  J.  R.  McMillan,  Hon.  Henry  Poehler,  and 
Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  of  Minnesota;  Gen.  W.  G.  Le  Due;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Knox;  H.  P.  Upham,  Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson  and  many  others. 
Other  gifts  are  enumerated  under  the  head  “Museum,”  while  a more 
complete  list  is  embraced  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  We  can-*- 
not  record  these  generous  gifts,  without  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
the  donors  above  named,  and  those  elsewhere  recorded,  for  their 
kind  interest  in  our  behalf.  Our  splendid  collection  has  been  main- 
ly built  up  b}^  contributions  of  this  kind,  and  the  foregoing  list 
shows.,  that  the  stream  of  munificence  is  flowing  in,  as  strongly  and 
richly  laden  as  ever. 

Our  exchanges  with  kindred  societies  is  maintained  also,  and  forms 
no  small  part  of  our  increase. 

MUSEUM  AND  CABINET. 

Some  veiy  desirable  and  valuable  acquisitions  have  been  made  to 
our  Museum  and  Cabinet  of  historical  and  archaeological  curiosi- 
ties. In  copper  implements  of  the  aborigines,  we  have  made  quite 
a gain.  Hon.  A.  C.  Wedge,  of  Freeborn  county,  contributes  a fine 
copper  spear  head,  found  near  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  several  feet  under 
ground.  Hon.  C.  W.  McCarthy,  of  Winona  county,  is  the  donor  of 
another  spear  head,  found  in  Zumbro  River;  and  H.  P.  Wieland, 
Esq.,  of  Beaver  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  has  presented  a fine  specimen 
of  a copper  chisel  found  in  that  locality.  A fine  stone  hammer  was 
received  from  Wm.  B.  Quinn,  found  near  Fargo,  D.  T.  An  un- 
usually large  and  fine  specimen  of  a stone  axe,  found  near  Heron 
Lake,  in  this  State,  is  the  gift  of  Geo.  A.  Hamilton,  and  a petrified 
turtle  (?)  has  been  received  from  the  same  donor.  Some  doubts, 
however,  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  latter 
specimen.  A curiously  shaped  stone,  called  a wakari  or  sacred 
stone,  by  the  Dakotas,  who  must  have  once  owned  and  used  it,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Randall,  of  St.  Peter,  a valued  contributor 
who  has  before  secured  for  our  cabinet  some  very  interesting  relics 
of  a similar  character.  Mr.  G.  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Jackson,  con- 
tributed a piece  of  the  celebrated  aerolite  which  passed  over  a por- 
tion of  our  State  a few  months  ago,  and  fell  in  Iowa.  Dr.  R.  W. 
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Twitchell,  of  Chatfield;  contributed  the  fore-arm  bones  of  Little 
Crow,  the  leader  of  the  massacre  in  1862,  showing  the  peculiar  frac- 
ture by  which  the  body  of  that  chieftain  was  recognized  after  death. 
They  form  a fitting  accompaniment  to  the  scalp  of  the  same  wor- 
thy, which  has  for  some  time  graced  our  cabinet.  From  some  of 
the  old  settlers  of  Stillwater,  we  have  received  the  gift  of  a bell,  said 
to  be  the  first  bell  ever  hung  in  Minnesota.  It  was  purchased  by 
subscription  in  1848,  and  placed  on  a pioneer  school  house  in  that 
village  (as  it  was  then)  where  it  swung  for  thirty  years,  until  it 
became  disabled  for  further  service.  Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  vice  presi- 
dent of  this  society,  at  present  Secretary  of  War,  has  forwarded  to 
us  a very  historical  relic  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  in  the  shape 
of  a brick,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  at  Jamestown.  In  his 
letter  accompanying  this  memento,  Secretary  Ramsey  says:  “This 

brick  is  taken  from  the  old  church  at  Jamestown,  said  to  be  the 
first  church  erected  in  Colonial  times,  and  the  place  where — tradi- 
tion hath  it — Pocahontas  was  baptised.  The  bricks  of  which  this 
church  was  built,  were  imported  from  the  mother  country.  The 
tower  is  still  standing,  about  thirty  feet  high,  rectangular,  the  ex- 
terior line  of  each  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  walls  about 
two  feet  thick,  the  brick  laid  in  shell  mortar.  About  one  acre  sur- 
rounding the  church  was  devoted  to  burial  purposes,  and  a number 
of  fine  monuments  are  still  left,  but  they  are  not  enclosed,  and  the 
weeds  and  brambles  have  almost  buried  the  monuments  out  of 

Very  interesting  specimens  of  currency  have  been  received  from 
Rev.  I.  Newton,  Hon.  John  J.  Knox,  Wm.  P.  Murray,  D.  McCaine, 
Hon.  E.  Rice,  Louis  E.  Hauser,  E.  M.  Lambert,  G.  M.  Loreeb,  A. 
L.  Sparkes,  Phila.,  Win.  I.  Martin,  and  Hon.  John  S.  Prince. 
Many  of  these  are  historical — especially  a collection  of  “hard  times 
scrip,*'  donated  by  the  latter.  Some  handsome  coal  fossils  from 
Pennsylvania  were  received  from  Col.  Jno.  Espy;  a skull  of  a 
“mound  builder.”  from  Clark  Evans;  a piece  of  pipestone,  from 
Charles  Hromwich;  haematite  ore,  from  Lake  Superior,  by  Geo.  R. 
Stuntz;  an  ancient  sabre,  from  H.  Gammell;  confederate  pikes,  from 
(kipt.  Wm.  M.  Heath.  Coins  have  also  been  received  from  S.  J. 
Willard,  and  others. 

Photogra})hs  of  historical  interest,  together  with  portraits,  have 
been  received  from  Wm.  Kite,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Gen.  John  Gib- 
bon: Hon.  E.  F.  Drake,  E.  J.  Thompson;  J.  F.  Williams;  and 
others.  A collection  of  fifty  stereosco^uc  views  have  also  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Ethnological  Rureau,  Washington.  Our  portrait 
gallery  has  also  secured  some  desirable  additions.  Alfred  Palmquist, 
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the  photographer,  St.  Paul,  presents  us  with  a framed  photograph 
of  Jacob  Falstrom,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Minnesota,  a full  and  in- 
teresting memoir  of  him  having  been  at  the  same  time  contributed 
by  Hon.  Hans  Mattson.  From  Albert  S.  Munger,  of  Minneapolis, 
we  have  received  a framed  portrait  of  Judge  Bradley  B.  Meeker,  one 
of  the  first  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory, appointed  in  1849.  Photographic  portraits  have  also  been 
received  of  Lt.  Albert  M.  Lea,  for  whom  the  town  of  that  name  in 
our  State  was  called;  and  also  of  Ex-Gov.  Stephen  Miller,  together 
with  steel  engraving  of  four  ex-governors,  and  several  of  the  pion- 
eers and  public  men  of  our  State.  A special  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  portraits  of  all  the  old  settlers  of  the  State,  by  direct  soli- 
citation, but  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been  so  well  re- 
warded as  we  could  wish.  Still,  our  portrait  gallery  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  interest  and  value,  and  we  solicit  from  our  patrons  and 
members  further  contributions  to  this  department.  As  yet  we  have 
but  one  oil  portrait. 

A number  of  valuable  maps  have  been  received.  One  of  these  is 
a manuscript  map  of  the  military  posts  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1840,  executed  and  contributed  by  F.  Sturnegk,  a draughtsman 
attached  to  head-quarters  in  this  city.  The  Commissioners  of 
Meeker  county  also  contribute  a map  of  that  count3\  Warner  & 
Foote’s  edition;  and  29  ■valuable  maps  of  States  and  territories  have 
been  received  from  Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson.  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  The  Society  now  possesses  over  400  valuable 
maps,  many  of  them  very  rare. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  new 
apartments,  a separate  room  could  not  have  been  assigned  to  the 
cabinet  and  museum.  It  is  now,  of  necessity",  accommodated  here 
and  there,  amongst  our  book  cases.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
persons  reading  and  studying  in  the  Librar^^  are  greath’  interrupted 
by  the  noise,  and  movements,  and  conversation  of  visitors,  attracted 
to  the  rooms  simply  to  see  the  curiosities  on  exhibition.  During 
some  portions  of  the  year,  the  summer  tourist  season  particularly, 
the  rooms  are  frequently  quite  thronged  with  this  class  of  visitors. 
The  quiet  which  should  characterise  a reading  room,  is  thus  out  of 
the  question. 

MATERIALS  FOR  HISTORY. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  society  has  been  very  successful  in 
securing  manuscript  materials  for  the  history  of  the  State,  of  its 
various  localities,  and  of  its  pioneers  and  early  settlers.  Three 
voluminous  manuscripts  of  much  value  have  been  contributed  bj 
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Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  Secretary  of  War.  They  consist  of  a minute  | 
and  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  government  military  posts  in 
this  State — Forts  Snelling,  Ripley  and  Ridgely.  Three  were  com-  i 
piled  from  the  archives  of  the  war  department,  especially  for  the 
use  of  this  society,  and  form  a very  valuable  contribution  to  the  <1 

history  of  our  State.  They  are  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  ^ 

original  maps  of  the  reservations  connected  with  the  forts.  Secre-  j 
tary  Ramsey  also  sends  a manuscript  history  of  the  life  and  services 
of  Dr.  John  Rae,  the  arctic  explorer,  who  visited  Minnesota  on  his 
way  home  from  the  polar  regions,  in  185 J,  bringing  the  first  au- 
thentic report  of  the  fate  of  Sir.  John  Franklin’s  expedition.  Rev. 
Wm.  T.  Boutwell,  now  of  Stillwater,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries 
to  the  Ojibwas  in  Northern  Minnesota,  has  also  written  for  us,  at 
our  request,  a valuable  sketch  of  his  experiences  and  labors,  ac- 
companied with  interesting  accounts  of  occurrences  in  those  early 
days.  We  sincerely  hope  that  his  health,  now  very  feeble,  may  be 
restored,  and  enable  him  to  complete  his  reminiscences,  so  full  of 
historical  importance.  Rev.  D.  B.  Knickerbacker,  of  Minneapolis, 
contributes  a carefully  prepared  memoir  of  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear,  the  well 
known  pioneer  missionary. 

Other  manuscripts,  relating  to  the  history  and  biography  of  Min- 
nesota, are  in  preparation,  and  the  society  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  securing  and  soliciting  from  all  who  are  presumed  to  be  able  to 
furnish  any  material  of  value  and  interest,  written  contributions 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  State.  We  again  admon-  ’ 
ish  our  friends  to  diligence  in  securing  the  reminiscences  of  our 
aged  pioneers.  Most  of  them  are  advanced  in  years,  and  their  death 
will  cut  us  olf  from  securing  many  important  facts.  Our  Secretary 
has  done  considerable  in  writing  down  such  of  these  reminiscences 
as  oi)portunity  threw  in  his  way,  but  the  growing  work  of  our  li- 
brary, and  the  fast  increasing  details  of  .its  management,  now  re- 
quires his  entire  time,  and  deprive  him  of  the  chance  to  gain 
absence  long  enough  to  pursue  this  branch  of  his  duties  anywhere 
outside  of  the  city.  While  the  library  department  of  our  work  is 
undeniably  valuable,  and  important,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  one  above  , 
named  should  not  also  receive  due  attention,  before  the  opportunity 
has  j)assed.  of  securing  these  valuable  records  of  the  settlement  of  ^ 
our  State.  j 

BUBLICATION  OF  COLLECTIONS. 

We  have  been  enabled,  during  the  past  year,  to  continue  the  pub-  t, 
lication  of  our  Collections,  by  the  issue  of  the  third  part  of  our  third  M 
volume.  It  forms  a neat  pamphlet  of  about  150  pages,  and  is  filled  9 
with  highly  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  relating  to  the  history  I 
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of  our  State.  Several  of  the  papers  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, and  some  well  written  memoirs  of  deceased  pioneers  and 
public  men  are  also  included.  A very  handsomely  executed  steel 
engraving  of  the  subject  of  one  of  these  memoirs,  Rev.  John  Mat- 
tocks, was  generously  furnished  bj"  his  son,  Hon.  John  Mattocks, 
of  Chicago.  The  work  is  neatly  printed,  and  altogether  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  Society.  It  has  received  many 
flattering  notices  from  the  press,  and  from  our  correspondents  in 
other  states. 

The  demand  for  our  publications  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we 
have  distributed  them  until  some  of  the  parts  are  entirely  exhaust- 
ed. A second  edition  of  these  portions  has  been  determined  on,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  them  within  a reasonable  time. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Our  collection  of  newspapers  was  largely  increased  during  the 
past  two  years,  by  the  valuable  gifts  of  Hon.  Alex.  Ramsey,  Col. 
Goodrich,  and  Judge  Nelson,  before  referred  to,  and  by  IdJ  volumes 
of  our  own  binding.  We  have  now  about  900  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers,  mostly  those  of  our  own  State.  We  receive  and  file, 
about  one  hundred  Minnesota  Journals.  Of  these,  seven  are  dailies. 
We  must  again  most  gratefully  return  our  thanks  to  the  publishers 
of  these  journals,  for  their  generosity  in  sending  us  their  papers,  free 
of  charge,  to  be  preserved  in  our  library.  Their  liberality  in  this 
direction  has  borne  good  fruits  to  tlie  honor  of  their  profession,  for 
our  collection  is  one  of  which  the  publishers  of  Minnesota  maj^  feel 
proud. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  for  reference  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  our  State,  its  past  history,  and  all  manner  of  information  and 
statistics,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  is  daily  demonstrated. 

The  Society  acquired,  by  purchase,  last  \^ear,  24  bound  volumes 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  from  1860-1866,  covering  the  entire 
period  of  the  civil  war,  a very  valuable  chronicle  of  that  period. 

After  the  gifts  of  Messrs.  Ramsey  and  Goodrich,  before  referred 
to,  the  Society  found  itself  in  possession  of  a few  duplicate  volumes 
of  Saint  Paul  papers.  These  were,  by  a vote  of  the  Society,  donated 
to  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  which  was  desirous  of  procuring* 
files  of  that  kind. 

NECROLOGY. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  this  Society  has  been  deprived, 
by  death,  of  several  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  members.  Rev. 
Thos.  S.  Williamson,  of  St.  Peter,  who  came  to  Minnesota  as  a mis- 
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sionary  to  the  Dakotas  in  1834,  was  one  of  these.  He  joined  the 
society  at  its  first  organization,  in  1850,  and  for  29  years  was  a zeal- 
ous and  faithful  member.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a mem- 
ber^ of  the  Executive  Council.  His  death  was  appropriately  noticed 
at  a meeting  of  the  Society  on  July  14,  1879,  when  an  obituary 
sketch  was  read,  and  resolutions  of  respect  adopted.  A full  memoir 
of  him  has  been  published  in  the  collections  of  the  Society,  and  we 
are  promised  a steel  portrait  of  him  for  another  volume. 

Franklin  Steele,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  died  suddenly  at 
Minneapolis  on  Sept.  10,  1880.  He  had  been  a life  member  since 
1856,  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  A 
memoir  of  his  long  and  active  career  has  been  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  our  collections. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Oakes,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Maj.  Abram  Van  Vorhes, 
of  Stillwater,  two  widely  known  pioneers  of  the  State,  were  also 
members  of  this  Societ}". 

FINANCES. 

Below  will  be  found  a statement  of  the  expenditures  out  of  the 


annual  appropriation  of  $3,000, 

granted  to  the  society 

by 

the  leg 

is- 

lature  of  1879  : 

1879 

1880. 

Purchase  of  books ' . . 

62 

$630 

35 

Binding  of  books 

241 

20 

264 

60 

Express  charges 

39 

18 

36 

36 

Postage 

26 

41 

51 

27 

Stationery 

8 

00 

Furniture  and  repairs 

548 

31 

10 

12 

Insurance 

400 

00 

Printing 

64 

02 

277 

76 

Miscellaneous 

9 

10 

Service 

1,500 

00 

1,500 

00 

$3,111 

83 

$3,178 

47 

In  order  to  provide  for  our  current  expenses,  and  also  for  the 
publication  of  the  memorial  volume  elsewhere  referred  to,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,500,  for  each  of  the  years  1881  and  1882,  will  be 
necessary. 

THE  HENNEPIN  BI-CENTENARY. 

On  the  third  day  of  duly,  1880,  the  society  appropriately  cele- 
brated, on  the  grounds  of  the  State  University,  overlooking  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  falls,  by  the  Recollect  father,  Louis  Hennepin.  The 
arrangements  for  this  celebration  had  been  planned  by  a committee 
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of  the  society,  acting  with  a committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis,  and  were  in  every  way  highly  successful,  and  attracted 
a greater  concourse  of  people  together,  than  had  been  congregated 
at  any  ceremony  before,  in  that  locality.  Early  in  the  morning,  a 
large  procession  of  military,  civic  societies,  citizens,  and  two  com- 
panies of  United  States  troops  from  Fort  Snelling,  formed  in  West 
Minneapolis,  and  marched  to  the  university  grounds,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  society. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  had  here  made  ample  prepara- 
tions for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowd  in  attendance.  A large 
covered  stand,  elegantly  decorated,  had  been  erected  for  the  speakers, 
and  invited  guests,  in  a shady  part  of  the  grove,  and  in  front  of  this 
were  seats  for  many  hundred  people.  Two  fine  bands  discoursed 
choice  music  at  intervals.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a historical 
oration  by  ex-Gov.  Cushman  K.  Davis,  which  Avas  a masterl}"  pro- 
duction ; a poem  suitable  to  the  occasion,  by  A.  P.  Miller,  of 
Worthington  ; an  address  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Bishop,  etc., 
vindicating  Father  Hennepin  from  some  of  the  aspersions  of  his 
critics.  Interesting  addresses  were  also  made  by  Hon.  Alex  Ramsey. 
Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others.  The 
exercises  were  very  interesting,  and  though  somewhat  lengthy, 
were  listened  to  with  profound  attention  by  the  large  audience.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  a fine  collation  was  served  to  the 
multitude,  on  tables  set  in  the  grove,  and  under  large  pavilion  tents. 
There  were  ample  viands,  of  the  best  quality,  for  even  the  large 
crowd  present,  (estimated  at  10,000  persons)  and  all  were  well 
served.  The  balance  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  pleasant  in- 
tercourse. The  weather  was  delightful,  and  everything  passed  off 
without  jai.  The  citizens  and  especially  the  ladies,  of  Minneapolis, 
deserve  great  praise  for  the  liberal  and  successful  arrangements  made 
for  the  celebration,  and  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  so  many 
guests — certainly  a difficult  task  to  perform. 

A part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  celebration,  as  laid  out  by  the 
society,  contemplated  the  preparation  of  several  papers  on  historical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  bi-centenary,  which  shall  be  included  in 
a memorial  volume,  containing  the  report  of  the  exercises,  the 
oration,  etc.  The  following  were  the  assignments  made  : 

1.  Life  of  Hennepin  and  Establishment  of  Catholic  Missions, 


Bishop  John  Ireland 

2.  The  Indian  Trade Hon.  H.  M.  Rice 

3.  Military  Occupation I.  V.  D.  Heard,  Esq. 

4.  Protestant  Missions Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas 

5.  Education Rev.  E.  D.  Neill 
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6.  Civil  Government Col.  E.  S.  Goodrich 

7.  Our  Commercial  Interests Capt,  R.  Blakeley 

8.  Agriculture Col.  J.  H.  Stevens 

9.  Early  French  Explorers,  (in  the  French  language) J.  E.  Ferte,  M.  D 

A portion  of  tlie  papers  have  been  completed,  and  further  time 
was  granted  to  other  writers,  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough 
research.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  all  the  papers  will  be  com- 
pleted soon,  when  we  hope  to  issue  them  in  regular  series  of  our 
collections,  and  they  will  form  a volume  of  great  interest  and  value. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Early  in  1879,  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  usual  work  of  the 
Society,  the  feature  of  departments,  on  various  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  the  Society,  to  he  composed  of  any  members,'  who  wished 
to  work  in  such  special  fields.  Two  were  orgnized  under  this  by- 
law, viz:  the  “Department  of  Astronomy,”  and  the  “Department  of 
American  History.”  The  latter  of  these  has  held  its  meetings  at 
Minneapolis. 

ROOMS — USE  OF  LIBRARY,  ETC. 

The  rooms  of  the  Society,  into  which  we  had  just  moved,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  afford  us  good  accommodations  for  our  work, 
though  not  in  all  respects  suitable  for  a library,  but  will  answer  our 
purposes  until  the  time  comes  when  permanent  and  properly  con- 
structed apartments  can  be  provided  in  a building  of  our  own. 

The  use  of  our  library  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  demand 
on  us  for  many  important  works  which  we  do  not  possess,  but 
should  have,  makes  us  feel  more  keenly  the  absence  of  sufficient 
means  to  procure  them.  We  cannot  now  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  and  wants  of  those  who  resort  to  us 
for  information  and  means  of  study,  unless  our  resources  are  en- 
larged in  proportion. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  report  will  be  ascertained  the  progress  which 
the  Society  has  made  during  the  past  two  years,  and  its  success  in 
carrying  on  its  three  divisions  of  work — the  Collection,  the  Preser- 
vation, and  the  Publication,  of  materials  for  the  history  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  in  performing  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  it.  Each 
year  that  passes,  adds  to  our  work  and  responsibilities,  and  we  are 
endeavoring,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  meet  them. 
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We  have  much  reason,  as  we  look  back  over  the  comparatively 
few  years  since  our  Society  started  in  its  career,  to  feel  pleased  at  its 
success,  and  at  the  advanced  place  it  has  won  among  similar 
societies  in  this  country,  a standing  which  is  creditable  to  it,  and 
reflects  honor  on  the  State.  We  have  received  many  warm  compli- 
ments from  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  some  of  them  dis- 
tinguished scholars  or  antiquarians,  for  our  enterprise  and  success. 
We  hope  always  to  merit  these  good  opinions. 

The  experience  in  such  societies  has  almost  invariably  been,  that 
it  is  no  light  or  easy  task  to  successfully  found  and  build  up  such 
an  institution.  It  requires  a long  period  of  patient  care  and  en- 
deavor. The  indiflerence  of  most,  and  the  opposition  of  many,  in 
the  early  days  of  such  enterprises,  when  success  is  hard  to  woo,  lays 
additional  care  on  the  few  zealous  and  active  ones  whose  lot  it  gen- 
erally is  to  foster  and  support  such  societies,  and  pioneer  the  project 
through  the  years  of  precarious  infancy.  Such  has  been  the 
universal  experience  of  such  societies,  and  ours  is  no  exception  to 
that  rule. 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  our  early  struggles,  ex- 
cept to  congratulate  ourselves  that  they  are  over,  and  that  we  can 
reflect  on  our  present  standing  with  some  pride.  Success  is  a plant 
of  slow  growth,  sometimes,  yet  it  has  passed  into  a trite  saying,  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Institutions,  as  well  as  men,  dem- 
onstrate the  truth  of  this  rule.  To  him  that  hath,  is  given,  and  an 
institution  which  has  achieved  success  and  prosperity,  will  grow 
and  accumulate  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  ever.  By  a peculiar  law 
of  our  nature,  mankind  deJights  to  help  the  prosperous.  We  are  in 
a position  to  attract  valuable  gifts  and  endowments,  because  we  have 
shown  ourselves  worthy  of  them. 

With  this  hopeful  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  not  too  much  to  as- 
sume that  this  Society  has  reached  the  period  when  this  principle 
will  operate  in  our  case,  and  the  era  of  our  most  rapid  growth  and 
development  begin.  With  means  commensurate  to  our  plans 
and  wants,  w^e  must  certainly  attain  that  usefulness  and  influence, 
which  it  has  always  been  our  aim  to  accomplish. 

Saint  Paul,  Jan.  17,  1881. 
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^PPEISTDIX. 


LIST  OF  DONORS— 1879-80. 


I.  FROM  INDIVIDUALS. 


Hon.  Samuel  E.  Adams,  Monticello,  Minn 

Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  St.  Paul 

Prof.  S.  Aughey,  Nebraska » 

Gen.  James  H.  Baker,  Mankato 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Cleveland,  0., 

Edwin  A.  Barber 

Phineas  Bates,  Jr.,  Boston 

Hon.  John  M.  Berry,  Minneapolis 

Rufus  Blanchard,  Wheaton,  111 

Dr.  C.  H Boardman,  St  Paul 

Rev.  Win.  T.  Boutwell,  Stillwater 

Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  Boston 

R.  A.  Brock,  Richmond 

C.  B Brunson,  St.  Paul 

Charles  S.  Bryant,  “ 

Hon.  H.  M.  Burchard.  Marshall 

C.  Acton  Burrows,  Winnipeg 

.losiah  B.  Chaney,  St.  Paul 

Jacob  Chapman,  Kingston,  N.  H 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Clarke,  Minneapolis 

Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati 

A.  M.  Clayton,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Jesse  Clement,  Chicago 

H.  H.  Cleveland.  St.  Paul 


Charles  E.  (Jox.  Quincy,  111 

Col.  William  Crooks,  St.  Paul 

Capt.  Ammi  Cutter,  Anoka 

Rev.  M.  M.  Dana,  St.  Paul 

John  Ward  Dean,  Boston 

Gen.  J.  Watt  de  Peyster,  New  York 

Hon.  1.  Donnelly,  Minnesota 

Prof.  J.  J.  Dow,  Fipibault 

Hon.  Andrew  C Dunn,  Blue  Earth  City 

Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Congress 

Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Madison,  Wis 

Geo.  H.  Ely,  Cleveland,  0 

Col.  John  Espy.  St.  Paul 

George  H.  Farrier,  .lersey  City 

Geo.  L.  Farwell,  St.  Ihud 

E.  H.  Fletcher,  New  York 

Judge  M.  F.  Force  Cincinnati 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  St.  Paul 


Bound 

books. 

. 10 


. 4 


2 


9 

1 

12 


1 

33 

1 

1 


Unbound 

books. 

2 

1 

16 

3 
1 
2 

70 

4 
1 

17 

4 • 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

2 

5 
1 
7 

27 

1 

1 

1 
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W.  P.  Garrison,  New  York 

Daniel  Getty,  White  Bear  Lake 

Gen.  John  Gibbon  U.  S.  A 

J.  Willard  Gibbs,  Philadelphia 1 

Col.  Earl  S.  Goodrich,  St.  Paul ‘22 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston 2 

Geo.  A.  Hamilton,  St  Paul 1 

Gen.  Joseph  A.  Hawley,  Hartford  Conn 

Geo.  H.  Hazzard,  St.  Paul , 

Leonard  B.  Hodges,  St.  Paul 1 

Dr.  Franldin  B.  Hough.  LDwville,  N.  Y 1 


Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  L.  L.  D.,  London,  Eng 

H.  W.  Howgate,  U.  S.  N 

Gov.  John  W.  Hoyt 

Win.  E.  and  R.  Hunt,  Fargo,  1).  T 

Hon.  John  P.  Jacobson,  St.  Paul 1 

Gen.  R.  W.  Johnson,  ‘‘  '.  2 

Dr.  Talbot  Jones,  “ 

Orange  Judd,  New  York 

Rev.  Silas  Ketchum,  Pofpionock,  Conn 


Rev.  D.  B.  Knickerbocker,  Minneapolis 1 

Henry  M.  Knox,  St.  Paul d 

Hon.  John  J.  Knox,  Washington 1 

Prof.  R.  W.  Laing,  Minneapolis 7 

W.  H.  Lambert,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Landis,  Philadelphia 1 

Theo.  L.  Lewis,  St.  Paul 7 

Hon.  John  Blair  Linn,  Sec.  of  State,  Pa 6 

E.  H.  Mann,  St.  Paul 4 

Col.  Hans  Mattson,  Minneapolis 

A.  R.  McGill,  St.  Paul 4 

Hon.  S.  J.  R.  McMillan,  Congress 4 

Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  Minneapolis 

Hon.  R.  R.  Nelson,  St.  Paul 51 

John  P.  Nicholson,  Philadelphia d 

Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Faribault 

Wm.  J.  Onahan,  Chicago 


S.  Whitney  Phcenix,  New  York d 

A.  T.  C.  Pierson.  St.  Paul 

Hon.  Henry  Poehler,  Congress 3 

H.  A.  Rafferman,  Cincinnati 

Hon.  Alex  Ramsey,  St.  Paul 955 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rhodes,  Stillwater 2 

Hon.  E.  Rice,  St.  Paul 

Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  Beloit,  Wis 1 

Col.  D.  A.  Robertson,  St  Paul 1 

Dr.  Geo.  Ross,  Lebanon,  Pa 


Hon.  Norman  Seyinour,  New  York 

Hon.  James  Shaw,  Mt.  Carroll,  111 3 

Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter,  Boston 1 

Gen.  J.  Smith,  St.  Treasurer,  111 2 

Isaac  Smucker,  Newark,  0 2 

Sotheran  & Co.,  London,  Eng 

Oscar  Stephenson,  St.  Paul 

John  H.  Stevens,  Minneapolis 3 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stewart,  St.  Paul 11 

Chas.  D.  Strong,  “ 1 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong,  Northfield 

Thos.  J.  Suddard,  Chicago, 

Robert  0.  Sweeny,  St.  Paul 19 


1 

1 


124 

9 

1 

6 


24 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

10 

14 

1 


I 


1 

48 

2 

1 

1 

1 

17 

7 

3 

1 

2 


1 

6 

3 

4 


1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

125 
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Hon,  Joseph  Tasse,  Ottawa,  Canada 1 

Prof.  Cyras  Thomas,  Carbondale,  III 2 

Trubner  & Co.,  London — 12 

Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1 14 

Lieut.  F.  K.  Upham,  U.  S.  A 1 

Hemy  P.  Upham,  St.  Paul 2 

Hon.  Frederick  Yon  Baumbach,  Sec’y  of  State 1 

J.  B.  Waller,  Chicago,  111 1 1 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Washburn,  Congress 16  10 

J.  H,  Wheeler,  Washington 1 

Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  D,  D.^  Faribault 9 

Allen  Whitman,  St.  Paul 5 4 

J.  E.  Whitney,  Atlanta,  Ga 1 

J.  F.  Williams,  St.  Paul 6 4 

Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  Minneapolis 5 

A.  H.  Winslow,  St  Paul 1 

C.  L,  Woodward,  New  York 12 

H.  C,  Yarrow,  Washington . 1 

II.  FROM  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  &C. 

Amencan  Antiquarian  Society 26 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America 1 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 1 

Chicago  Historical  Society 2 88 

Delaware  Historical  Society 2 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass 14 

Georgia  Historical  Society 1 

Kansas  Historical  Society 3 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  Leeds,  Eng 2 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 1 

Maryland  Historical  Society 8 

Massachusetts  Hist'l  Society 5 

Missouri  Historical  Society 4 

New  England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society 1 8 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 8 

New  York  Historical  Society 2 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia 3 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Mass 1 

Oneida  Historical  Society 4 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 9 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 2 

Royal  Historical  Society,  England C 

Society  of  Antiquity,  Worcester,  Mass 4 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  England 3 

Tennessee  Historical  Society 1 

Vermont  Historical  Society 1 1 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society 1 3 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 2 

Astor  Library,  New  York 1 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  Boston 4 S 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 1 

Chicago  Public  Library 2 

Harvard  College 2 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 3 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 1 

New  York  Mercantile  Library 1 4 

“ State  Library 2 7 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore 2 

Philadelphia  Library  Co 1 

St.  Louis  Public  School  Library 8 

San  Francisco  Library  Association 1 
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Smithsonian  Institution 2 6 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  Mass 1 

Yale  College 13 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Worcester 1 

Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Cincinnati 2 

American  Statistical  Association,  Boston 1 17 

James  Lick  Observatory,  San  Francisco 1 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 1 

Peabody  Education  Fund 7 

School  Committee  of  Boston 1 

United  States  Department  of  Interior 60  7 

“ “ Patent  Office ' 24  6 

“ “ Navy  Department 1 

‘ ‘ “ Chief  of  Engineers 2 4 

“ Surgeon  General’s  Office 1 

“ “ Post  Office  Department 8 

“ “ Bureau  of  Education 1 7 

“ “ Naval  Observatory 5 15 

“ “ Department  of  State 3 1 

“ “ Bureau  of  Statistics 1 

“ Department  of  Agriculture 4 3 

Cobden  Club,  London 1 

Royal  University  of  Norway,  Christiania 3 

Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Stockholn,  Sweden 19 

Oberlausitsischen  Gesellschaft  des  Wissenschaften,  Gorlitz. ...  3 

Vereins  fur  Kunst  und  Alterthum,  Ulm 5 

Institution  Ethnographique,  Pans 1 

La  Societe  Hollandaise  des  Sciences,  Haarlem 4 

L’  Academic  Royale  de  Copenhagen 5 
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REPORT. 


Office  of  State  Railroad  Commissioner,  ) 

St.  Paul,  January,  1881. 

Honorable  John  S.  Pillsbunj,  Governor: 

Sir  : I respectfully  submit  the  tenth  annual  report  from  this 

office,  giving  information  of  the  business,  condition  and  operation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 
The  many  changes  in  organization  and  OAvnership  of  lines  of  rail- 
roads have  occasioned  great  delay  in  the  transmission  of  reports 
from  the  companies,  which,  in  turn,  has  caused  delay  in  getting 
my  report  ready. 

The  revival  of  business  prosperity  which  had  a marked  beginning 
in  1879,  as  was  shown  in  my  last  report,  continued  to  swell  the 
railroad  traffic  of  the  year  now  reported.  The  increase  of  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  however,  shows  a falling  off  in  1880.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  long  trunk  lines  that  had 
been  progressing  for  years,  were  all  finished  by  the  close  of  1879. 
The  first  era  of  railroad  development  in  the  State  was  thus  com- 
pleted with  the  system  of  trunk  lines.  We  stood  in  1880  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  era  of  railroad  development,  the  con- 
struction of  branch  and  intermediate  lines,  upon  which  we  have 
yet  hardly  entered.  The  new  construction  in  1879  was  436.54 
miles;  in  1880, 113.55  miles,  making  the  total  length  of  railroad  in 
operation  within  the  State  on  the  First  of  January,  1881,  3,099.59 
miles.  There  was,  in  addition,  graded  and  partly  ironed,  but  not 
operated,  46.86  miles. 

There  has  been  a gratifying  increase  of  State  revenue  from  the 
railroads.  For  1878,  it  was  S200,171,  and  for  1879  the  very  large 
sum  of  $249,354.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this  office. 
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under  the  law,  is  to  see  that  full  and  accurate  returns  are  made  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  on  which  this  State  revenue  is 
based.  Many  questions  have  arisen,  mentioned  in  the  earlier  re- 
ports, from  which  very  great  gains  were  secured  to  the  State.  One 
has  developed  in  the  last  year  with  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Manitoba  company  in  respect  to  returning  for  taxation  the  rental 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  which  the  Northern  Pacific  com- 
pany pays  the  former  for  joint  use  of  track  from  St.  Paul  to  Sauk 
Rapids.  The  Manitoba  Company  claiming  that  this  rental  is  not  a 
part  of  its  gross  earnings  subject  to  taxation,  in  the  meaning  of 
the  law,  the  same  as  earnings  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The 
question  will  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court  for  adjudication,  if  the 
railway  company  does  not  yield  to  the  views  of  the  Commissioner 
that  this  rental  is  a part  of  the  gross  earnings  subject  to  taxation. 

STOCK  AKD  DEBT. 

The  total  stock  of  the  lines  of  railroad  in  Minnesota  is  reported 
at  $51,778,144.  The  total  debt  is  $48,391,388.  The  average  stock 
and  debt  per  mile  of  road,  $33,532. 

EARNINGS. 

The  gross  earnings  of  all  the  roads  for  the  year  ending  Jmie 
30,  1879,  were  $8,047,834  ; operating  expenses  $5,106,422  ; net 
earnings  $2,941,412.  For  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  the  gross 
earnings  were  $10,774,826  ; the  operating  expenses  $6,604,400;  and 
the  net  earnings  $4,170,425. 

FREIGHT. 

The  movement  of  freight  of  all  kinds  in  reported  year  1880  was 
3,934,380  tons,  against  2,893,940  tons  in  reported  year  1879.  show- 
ing an  increase  of  traffic  of  nearly  one  third. 

The  grain  carried  in  reported  year  1880  was  1,056,859  tons. 

PASSENGERS. 

The  passengers  carried  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  were 
1,934,406,  against  the  number  of  1,809,380  in  corresponding  year 
1879. 
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l.ANDS. 

The  railroad  lands  sold  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
amounted  to  506,951  acres  ; and  the  receipts  on  account  of  lands, 
$1,175,368;  while  for  corresponding  year  ending  1879,  the  lands 
.sold  were  710.505  acres,  and  the  receipts  $3,046,130. 

RATES. 

The  tendency  to  lower  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  on  the 
railroads  of  the  State  keeps  pace  in  some  degree  with  the  increase 
of  business.  A very  important  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
classification  of  freights.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
and  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  companies  which  operate 
more  than  1,200  miles  in  this  State  have  at  my  solicitation 
adopted  locally  in  Minnesota  what  is  known  as  the  “Revised 
joint  classification'’  of  freight,  in  place  of  the  former  Min- 
nesota classification.  This  change  removes  a long-standing  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  wholesale  dealers  and  shippers  in  Minnesota, 
who  under  the  former  classification  were  at  a disadvantage  com- 
pared with  Chicago  shippers.  There  is  now  one  uniform  classifi- 
cation on  these  roads  for  all  freights  from  points  in  Minnesota 
the  same  as  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  Omaha  system  of 
roads  has  already  adopted  this  classification,  and  I trust  the  re- 
maining i-ailroads  of  this  State  will  do  so. 

FUEL  SCARCITY. 

An  alarming  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  western  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  State,  was  developed  by  the  unusually  early  winter, 
(rreat  complaint  was  made  of  the  railroads  on  this  account.  The 
manifest  causes  were  a large  increase  in  population  and  demand 
for  fuel,  with  the  setting  in  of  winter  a month  earlier  than  usual. 
Several  mild  winters  just  past,  had  lulled  the  railroads  and  the 
people  into  a feeling  of  security  that  every  day  could  be  depended 
on  for  its  own  supply  of  fuel.  Heavy  storms  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber blockaded  for  many  days  most  of  the  prairie  railroads.  Winter 
came  permanently  in  November,  and  has  continued  Avith  great 
severity  and  frequent  storms  and  snow  blockades.  The  railroad 
officials  exerted  themselves  to  get  fuel  to  the  frontier,  but  the 
elements  often  baffled  their  efforts,  and  much  suffering  and  com- 
plaint was  occasioned  ; even  the  railroads  had  to  suspend  trains 
for  want  of  fuel.  A prudent  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
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and  the  people  M^ould.have  prevented  the  evil.  The  experience^ 
now  dearly  earned,  will  no  doubt  prevent  a recurrence  of  like  trou- 
ble ; yet  the  problem  of  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  fuel  to 
the  treeless  regions  of  the  State,  is  a very  grave  one,  and  demands 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

THE  TRUE  POLICY  OF  THE  STATE. 

I have  believed  it  was  the  true  policy  of  our  State  to  give  as- 
surance of  security  and  fair  treatment  to  capital  that  might  seek 
investment  in  railroads.  The  multiplication  of  roads  and  com- 
peting lines  is  the  chief  remedy  for  high  fates.  This  policy  has 
been  maintained  by  the  legislature,  and  has  secured  the  grand  system 
that  we  now  have  of  over  three  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  giving 
the  State  a revenue  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  but  to  continue  it,  to  insure  branches  and  intermediate 
lines  that  shall  bring  railroad  facilities  within  short  haul  of  every 
farmer  in  the  State,  and  with  the  competition  of  rival  systems  of 
roads,  the  mininum  rates  of  transportation  will  be  secured. 

W.  R.  Marshall,  Railroad  Commissioner. 


The  Railroads  of  Minnesota^  with  Termini  and  Lengths  in  this  State  on  June  30,  and  on  December  31^  1880. 
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The  Railroads  of  Minnesota,  ndth  Termini  and  Lengths  in  this  State  on  June  SO,  and  on  Dec.  31^  1880. — Continued. 
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Miles  of  Railroad  in  Minnesota  at  the  close  of  each  Year. 
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+ Southern  Minnesota  for  ten  inontlis  ; balance  included  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul.  The  Central  is  for  six  months  ; July-October  included  in 
lern  Minnesota,  and  November-Deceinher  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul.  / 

11  Includes  the  Sioux  City  & St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylors  Falls. 


Toii'nage  Carried  In  Minnesota. 
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100,000 

15.000. 000 
4,055,327 

400,000| 
100,000 
*1.5,000 
*1.5.000 j 
*6,250j 

*6,260 

15,000 

2,000,000 

183,500 
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■Includes  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylors  Falls  and  Sioux  City  & St.  Paul.  *Stock  paid  up. 
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RAILROAD  TAXES 

For  the  Years  1878  and  1879  and.  Totals  for  first  Sixteen  Years. 


r~" 

1 1878. 

1879. 

' Total 

! for  first 

1 16  years. 

Winona  & St.  Peter 

.It!  24,794  70 

$ 26,420  .34 
64,754  51 
25,846  66 
18.. 559  47 

$ 205,517  13 
282,921  63 
1.57,899  71 
138..362  53 
96,643  73 
31,631  02 
89,8.57  11 
18,090  63 
7,668  34 
2,752  .50 
3,176  .37 
797  66 
158  12 
149  87 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & Manitoba 

46,775  92 

St.  Paul  & Sioux  City 

24,076  04 
19,291  09 
8,563  64 

Southern  Minnesota 

St.  Paul  & Duluth 

16,801  24 
9,410  82 
27,381  58 
2,763  ,58 
1,6.54  22 
621  91 
855  25 
349  05 
106  66 
123  15 

Minneapolis  & St.  Louis 

8,104  70 
15,360  95 
2,087  13 
j 1,558  32 

! 556  43 

1 990  99 

313  91 
1 51  46 

1 26  72 

Northern  Pacific 

Chicago,  St.  Paul  & Minneapolis 

St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylors  Falls 

Chicago.  Clinton,  Dubuque  & Minnesota 

Central  Railroad  of  Minnesota 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & Northern 

Minnesota  A^ alley '. 

Rochester  and  Northern  Minnesota 

Plainview 

23  27 

96  14 

119  41 

Chattield 

2 09 

47  63 

49  72 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 

47,593  76 

53,487  22 
75  56 

394,829  78 
75  56 

Chicago  & Dakota  (first!  months) 

S200,171  12 

.•S!249,3.54  99 

.f 1,425,700  82 

Winona  & St.  Peter  includes  AVinona,  Mankato  & New  Ulin.  St.  Paul  & Sioux  City  in- 
cludes Sioux  City  & St.  Paul  and  AVortliington  & Sioux  Falls  and  branches.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  embraces  the  Iowa  & Minnesota  Division,  Hastings  & Dakota 
Division.  River  Division  and  the  Midland  Road  or  Wabasha  Division.  The  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  & Manitoba  embraces  all  former  lines  of  the  St.  Paul  & Pacific  companies. 


ACCIDENTS. 


In  the  following  summary  af  reported  accidents  during  the  year,  those  from 
causes  beyond  the  person’s  own  control  are  in  columns  numbered  1,  and  those 
from  the  person’s  own  lack  of  caution  in  columns  numbered  2;  killed  in  columns 
K ; injured  in  I. 


I 

PA.SSEN- 

GEllS. 

emi*loyep:s. 

0'j'Hp;i 

IS. 

2 

Total. 

i 1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 K. 

I. 

K. 

L 

K. 

1. 

K. 

K. 

1. 

K. 

1. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul. . . 

6 

3 

11 

2 

29 

3 

5 

14 

45 

Southern  IMinnesota 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Ch.  Cl.  Dubuque  Minnesota,  .... 

4 

4 

W.  A:  St.  P anfl  bra,nche.s. . . 

3 

4 

14 

• > 

2 

7 

19 

St . P . IVi  i n n ea  pol  i s A”:  M an  i toba . . 

1 

7 

3 

"2 

4 

13 

4 

St.  T^aul  A”:  Sioux  Citv 

1 

6 

i 

1 

7 

Minneapolis  & St.  Louis 

1 

1 

21 

i 

5 

3 

3 

5 

30 

St.  P.anl  Duluth  . 

6 

2 

2 

b 

Northern  ’Pacific 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Chicago,  Minn^'apolis  & St  Paul 

4 

4 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & North. 

. .1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

43 

15 

72^ 

2 

19 

11 

48 

127 
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RAILROAD  ACCEPTANCES  ON  FILE  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 


In  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 

ST.  TAUIi  UNION  DEPOT  COMPANY. 

June  11,  1880.  Accepting-  act  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  taxation,  ap- 
proved March  10,  1873,  entitled,  “ An  Act,  providing  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  the  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor's  Falls  Railroad  Company  and  other 
railroad  companies. 

CAUEDONIA,  MISSISSIPPI  & WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Oct.  18,  1880.  Accepting  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled,  “ An  Act,  providing- 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor’s  Falls  Railroad 
Company  and  other  railroad  companies,  approved  March  10,  1873. 


RAILROAD  COMPANIES  ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  LAWS, 
THAT  HAVE  FILED  ARTICLES  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  IN  1879. 

(For  older  organizations,  see  Railroad  Commissioner’s  Report  for  former  years.) 

AUSTIN  & MANKATO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — January  28,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  surveying,  locating,  building  and  construction 
of  a single  or  double  track  railroacl  from  some  point  on  the  south  line  of  the 
State,  in  the  county  of  Mower,  by  the  way  of  Austin,  in  said  county,  to  the  city 
of  Mankato,  in  the  county  of  Blue  Earth. 

Capital. — $2,000,000.00. 

Place  of  Business. — Mankato. 

Corporators. — John  A.  Willard,  John  C.  Wise,  J.  H.  Baker,  H.  Cummins, 
H.  Foster.  W.  FI.  Officer,  H,  W.  Page,  E.  0.  Wheeler,  C.  A.  Gilman,  N,  P. 
Clark. 

UARNESVILLE  & MOORHEAD  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — August  10,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  construction,  building,  equipment  and  the 
operation  of  a railway  from  a point  on  the  branch  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba  Railway,  at  or  near  Barnesville,  Clay  county,  Minn,,  run- 
ning (hence  to  Moorhead,  in  said  Clay  county,  Minnesota. 

Ca})itah — $200,000. 

Place  af  Business. — St.  Paul. 

Corporators . — R.  B.  Angus,  J.  J.  Hill,  A.  B.  Stickney,  E.  Sawyer  and  R.  B. 
Galusha. 


COMO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — March  30,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  surveying,  locating,  constructing,  owning,  main- 
taining and  operating  a railway  and  telegraph  line,  with  all  necessary  ware- 
houses, side  tracks,  turn  tables,  shops  and  stations,  and  all  other  convenient 
appurtenances  to  said  railway,  from  some  place  at  or  near  some  central  point 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Paul,  to  a point  at  or  near  Lake  Como,  in  said  city, 
in  the  county  of  Ramsey,  and  State  of  Minnesota. 

Capital. — $50,000. 

Place  of  Business. — St.  Paul. 

Corporators. — A.  K.  Barnuni,  R.  H.  Dougan,  Ed.  A.  Hemenway,  H.  J. 
Hamm,  Thos.  L.  Kerr. 
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DL'BUQUE,  ST.  PaUL  & MINNEAPOLIS  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

Articles  filed. — January  13,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  a 
railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  and  passengers  from  the  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  through  the  counties  of  Hennepin,  Ramsey,  Dakota,  Goodhue, 
Dodge  and  Mower,  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  a 
branch  or  branches  from  any  point  on  the  main  line  of  said  proposed  railroad  to 
any  other  point  or  points  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Capital. — $3,000,000. 

Place  of  Business — Minneapolis. 

Corporators — Robert  S.  Tnnes,  Alfred  G.  Wilcox,  John  G.  Wolley,  Chas.  A. 
Winsfcp,  Samuel  P.  Snider. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  & RED  RIVER  VALLEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — December  23,  1879. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  surveying,  locating,  building  and  construction 
of  a single  or  double  track  railroad  from  the  State  line  between  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  some  feasible  point  in  township  No. 
48,  of  range  15,  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  in  a general  northwesterly 
direction  b}"  the  most  feasible  route,  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cloquet  river, 
in  St.  Louis  county,  lake  Winnebagoshish,  Cass  lake  and  Searle  lake,  in  Cass  and 
Itasca  counties,  and  Red  Lake  Falls,  Crookston,  in  Polk  county,  to  Red  River  of 
the  North,  in  or  near  township  No.  149,  of  range  49,  in  said  criinty  of  Polk. 
Minnesota. 

Capital. — $5,000,000. 

Place  of  Business. — City  of  Crookston. 

Corporators. — Morris  R.  Browm,  Thomas  C.  Shapleigh,  Frank  Ives,  John 
Friederich,  A.  Yvernault,  Geo.  Crocker,  E.  B.  Ellsworth,  J,  Gervais,  Wm.  M. 
Ross,  James  Bardon,  I.  W.  Gates. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  SIIAKOPEE  & AIINNESOTA  VALLEY  NARROW  GAUGE 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — February  13,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  surveying,  locating,  building  and  construction 
of  a single  or  double  track  railroad  from  some  point  in  or  near  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, in  Hennepin  county,  thence  south  through  the  towns  of  Minneapolis, 
Richfielcl,  Bloomington  and  Eden  Prairie,  in  said  county,  to  the  city  of  Shakopee, 
in  the  county  of  Scott,  with  a branch  line  southward  through  the  counties  of 
Scott  and  Rice,  and  the  main  line  extending  westward  through  the  counties  of 
Carver,  Sibley  and  Nicollet. 

Capital. — $200,000. 

Place  of  Business. — Minneapolis. 

Corporators. — H.  D.  Cunningham,  G.  A.  Burbank,  F.  Peteler,  A.  P.  Thomp- 
son, Samuel  Anderson.  P.  F.  Ritchie,  Sever  Ellingson,  James  Clark,  J.  K. 
Sidle,  H.  C.  Sidle,  S.  E.  Neiler,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  J.  C.  Oswald,  N.  B.  Harwood, 
E.  B.  Andrews,  C.  H.  Pettit,  Wm.  F.  Cahill,  C.  McC.  Reeve,  Geo.  H.  Mor- 
rison, Thos.  Lowrv,  J.  Dean,  C.  J'.  Hobart.  F.  S.  Hinkle,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  A. 
Kelly.  C.  H.  Clarke,  C.  B.  Jerrell. 

RED  RIVER  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — April  14,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  surveying,  locating,  building  and  construction 
of  a railroad  from  some  point  in  or  near  the  town  of  Barnesville,  in  Clay  county, 
thence  northwesterly  to. some  point  at  or  near  the  state  boundary  line  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Moorhead,  in  said  county,  thence  northward. 

Capital. — $50,000. 

Place  of  Business — Moorhead. 

Corporators . — S.  G.  Comstock,  H.  G.  Finkle,  A.  A.  White,  W.  H.  Davy,  F. 
J.  Burnham,  F.  H.  Lamb,  Jas.  H.  Sharp,  John  Kurtz,  H.  F.  Miller,  A.  J.  Har- 
wood, John  Erickson,  S.  G.  Roberts. 
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STILFAVATKll  & IIASTINOS  liAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Artictes  filed. — April  2,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation. — The  building,  maintaining  and  operating  of  a railway 
or  railways  from  Stillwater,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  Hastings,  in  the  county  of  Dakota,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Capital. — $1,000,000. 

Place  of  Busin  ess . — Still  water . 

Corporators. — D.  M.  Sabin,  Chas.  N.  Nelson,  E.  W.  Durant,.  H.W.  Cannon, 
R.  F.  Hersey,  .Tames  S.  Anderson,  Isaac  Staples,  I.  H.  Elward,  E.  S.  Hospes, 
Fayette  Marsh.  .John  C.  Nelson,  David  Bronson,  .3.  H.  Townshend,  E.  Mc- 
Kean, S.  H.  Patterson.  L.  A.  Huntoon,  John  McKusick,  Sami.  Mathews,  John 
C.  Higgins. 


ST.  CIjOUD  & LAKK  TRAVEKSBl  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Articles  filed. — May  1st,  1880. 

Object  of  Corporation — The  construction,  building,  equipment  and  opera- 
tion of  a railway  from  a point  on  the  branch  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Railway  between  the  city  of  St.  Cloud  and  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  a point  on  the  western  boundary  of  said  state,  be- 
tween Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse. 

Capital. — $1,500,000. 

Place  of  Business. — St.  Paul. 

Corporators. — R.  B.  Angus,  N.  W.  Kittson,  J.  J.  Hill,  R.  B.  Galusha,  Ed. 
Sawyer. 


RAILROAD  COMPANY  REPORTS, 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1880. 


■Gauge  of  Railroads  in  operation  June  30,  1880,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches,  except  Midland  R'y,  59  miles,  and  Caledonia,  Mississip>pi  ci- 
Western,  58.71  miles,  which  are  three  feet  gauge. 


WINONA  & ST.  PETER  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Including  characteristics  of  and  operations  on  the  Winona,  Mankato  & New  Ulm  ; 
Minnesota  Valley  ; Eochester  & NorthernMinnesota  ; Plaiiiview  ; Chatfield  ; and  Chi- 
cago & Dakota  Railroads. 

OFFICERS. 


Albert  Keep,  President Chicago,  111. 

M.  L.  Sykes,  1st  Vice-President  and  Treasurer New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  0.  Howe,  Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Cook,  Solicitor Chicago,  111. 

M.  Hughitt,  General  Manager Chicago,  111. 

E.  H.  Johnson,  Chief  Engineer Chicago,  111. 

W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Ticket  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Eddy,  General  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

J.  B.  Redfield,  Auditor Chicago.  111. 

C,  E.  Simmons,  Land  Commissioner Chicago,  111. 


The  foregoing  general  officers  are  officers  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern 
Ry.  Co.,  which  is  the  operating  company,  and  the  general  offices,  located  in 
Chicago,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Chicago  & N orth western  Ry.  Co. 

Local  General  Officers — 

S.  Sanborn,  Superintendent,  office  at  Winona. 

H.  R.  McCullough,  Division  Freight  Agent,  office  at  Winona. 

Directors — 

Albert  Keep Chicago,  111.  M.  L.  Sykes New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Howe Kenosha,  Wis.  Augustus  Schell New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  Dows New  York,  N.  Y,  W.  L.  Scott Erie,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Dulman New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  Redfield Chicago,  Ills. 

M . Hughitt Chicago , 111 . 

Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Keep,  Sykes  and  Hughitt. 

Annual  Election — 1st  Thursday  in  June. 

Person  to  address  concerning  this  report,  B.  C.  Cook. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

^ $ 400,000  00 

Proportion  for  Minnesota 

1st  mortgage  bonds,  due  Jaii.  1,  1887,  7 per  cent,  interest 

2d  Zrtlale  bonds,  due  Nov.  1,  1907,  7 per  cent,  interest  ....  ^IMOO  00 
Extrsion  mortgage  bonds,  due  Dec.  1,  1916,  7 per  cent,  interest.  4,181,500  00 

j 1.,  $ 8;510,500  00 

Floating  debt,  due  Chicago  & Northwestern  Ry.  Co q’.qqr  m i 00 

Proportion  for  Minnesota  of  debt 10'467  822  00 

Total  stock  and  debt • • ’ 3o’fi33  OO 

Amount  per  mile  of  road  (327  miles) • • • • • • • • • • • • • * • ' ’ 

Cost  of  road,  $10,692,720,  or  $32,699  per  mile  of  the  327  miles. 


CHARACTEIIISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


Length — 


Whole 

length. 

327.00 

24.48 

15.01 

11.46 

3.75 

24.40 

46.39 

71.40 


Minne- 

sota. 

288.50 

24.48 

15.01 

11.4^ 

3.75 

24.40 

46.39 


Winona  & St.  Peter  R.  R.,  Winona  to  Lake  Kampeska  . . . . 

Rochester  Northern  Minnesota  Ry.,  Rochester  to  Zumbrota. 

Plainview  R.  R.,  Plain  view  Junction  toPlainview 

Chatfield  R.  R.,  Chattield  Junction  to  Chatfield.  y * T 1'  ’ 

Winona,  Mankato  & New  Ulm  Ry.,  Mankato  J.  to  Mankato. 

Minnesota  Valley  Ry.,  Sleepy  Eye  to  Redwood  Falls 

Chicago  & Dakota  Ry.,  Tracy  to  Dakota  line 

Dakota  Central  Ry.,  Dakota  hue  to  DeSmet 

Total  of  main  line  and  branches,  miles ^^43  60  ^38  38 

Additional  sidings 

Mdes  of  steel  rail 

Stati07is—ln  Minnesota  49,  and  4 common  points.  ^ r . o • 

Bridaes  and  Trestles— SO  wooden  bridges,  aggregating  2 5o3  ijet;  2 iron 
bridges^  726  feet;  3 combination  bridges,  326  feet,  and  422  wocden  tiestlcs. 

miles  of  wire;  20iy,  of  board;  and38.06  miles  of  snow  fences. 

Railroad  Crossings  at  grade.-G.  M.  & f 7 St  L 

tonna-  St.  P.  & S.  C.,  between  Kasota  and  Mankato;  and  M.  & ot.  L., 

Waseca. 

Equipment—  W.  & St.  P.  D.  C.  C.  & D. 

Locomotives  of  30  to  40  tons 

Locomotives  of  20  to  30  tons ^ 

Passenger  cars L 2 1 

Express  and  baggage  cars ^ 

D,,..  1'v.csLy.V.  1 nn/1  ofnr>lr  pars  ^100 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ‘ 2 4 


D.  C. 
6 
4 


Box  freight  and  stock  cars. 
Flat  and  coal  cars. 

Other  cars 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage- 


2 


285,468 


Passenger  trains inA  C17 

Freight  and  mixed  trains 

'fotal  number  of  train  miles  in  Minnesota Q’tS’?fi9 

Empty  car  mileage 

Speed  of  trains,  miles  per  /mwr— Express  passenger,  2o;  accommodation,  20, 

^"""^^Awrag^^  cents  per  mile  for  passenger,  and  1.83  cents  per  ton  per 

mile  for  freight. 


WIJS'ONA  & ST.  PETER.  791 


'Tonnaqe — 

Tons. 

Grain 204,848 

Flour  and  meal 38,998 

Provisions 1,866 

Animals 2,852 

Lumber 29,528 

Other  forest  products 9,225 

Ftone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  &c 3,420 

•Coal ; 868 

.Merchandise  and  other  articles 15,299 

Total 305,399 

Passengers. — N nmbcr  carried,  192,517;  number  carried  1 mile  or  passenger 
mileage,  9,098,725;  average  distance  traveled  by  each,  47.24  miles. 

Fuel  consumed. — 4,685  cords  of  wood,  and  47,899  tons  of  coal. 

Freight  hauled. — About  6 tons  per  car,  and  66  tons  per  train. 

K.VRNIXGS  AND  EXPENSF^S. 

Gross  earnings — 

Wliole  Road.  Minnesota. 

Freight $ 686,819  24  $ 666,118  40 

Passengers. 808,780  21  298,570  65 

Mails 25,241  58  ) 

Espre.ss 7,846  51  >-  48,823  08 

Miscellaneous 18,887  06  ) 


Total I 1,047,024  55  $ 1,018,507  13 

Operating  expenses — 

Repairs  of  engines  and  tenders $ 57,765  36 

H epairs  of  cars 48,587  39 

Repairs  of  buildings 21,841  64 

Repairs  of  fences,  gates  and  crossings 16,011  60 

Repairs  of  bridges  and  culverts 181,788  45 

Repairs  of  track 826,886  87 

Repairs  of  tools  and  machinery 12,725  28 

Fuel  used  by  locomotives 179,895  60 

Fuel  and  lights  used  in  cars  and  at  stations 18,757  94 

<lil  and  waste  used 9,568  44 

Oifice  and  station  furniture  and  expenses 8,299  65 

Furniture  and  fixtures  for  cars 1,299  27 

Foreign  agents 1,485  74 

Advertising 1,649  24 

Stationery,  printed  blanks,  tickets,  &c 8,989  86 

Enginemen,  firemen  and  wipers 104,005  80 

Conductors,  baggagemen  and  brakemen 66,444  77 

Laborers  and  switchmen  at  stations 89,564  26 

Agents  and  clerks  at  stations 68,018  68 

Superintendence 8,400  00 

Rents 826  67 

Loss  and  damage 4,244  75 

Injury  to  persons 4,864  02 

Teaming  freight,  baggage  and  mails 855  21 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8,250  87 

Car  hire  paid  over  amount  received 142  40 


Total $ 1,124,619  76 

In  Minnesota  were  earned  96.78  per  cent,  ot  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole 
•ad. 

Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings,  as  1 to  2.22. 
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Average  in  Minnesota  of  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road  (average  400  miles 
operated  for  the  year),  $2,584.76. 

The  operating  expenses  in  Minnesota  were  about  $1,074,902.65. 

Average  of  the  same  per  mile  operated,  $2,662.50. 

In  addition  to  operating  expenses,  the  following  payments  were  made  in  the- 
year,  applicable  to  the  whole  road:  Taxes,  $27,433.47;  construction,  $72,756.90;: 
right  of  way,  etc.,  $1,699.25;  total,  $737,874.62. 


Assets — 


GENERAI.  BALANCE  JULY  1,  1880. 


Cost  of  road  and  equipment $ 10,692,720  9;1 

Trustees  of  sinking  fund 69,000  09 

Income  account  (loss  in  operating) 94,151  90 


Liabilities — 

Capital  stock 

Funded  debt  (bonds  outstanding). . . . 

Redemption  of  bonds 

Bonds  in  sinking  fond 

Sinking  funds  paid 

Unfunded  debt  (due  C.  & N.-W.  Ry.) 
Land  grant  account 


$ 10,855,872  83 

$ 400,000  09 

8,510,500  00 
191,000  09 
73,500  09 
69,000  09 
1,557,322  35 
54,5»0  48 


$ 10,855,872  83 

REGULATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  MAILS,  ETC. 

At  railroad  crossings  employees  are  instructed  to  bring  trains  to  full  stop  be- 
fore crossing  the  track  of  another  company.  At  highway  crossings  engineers- 
are  required  to  sound  whistle  80  rods  from  crossing  and  ring  the  bell. 

Use  Miller  platform  and  coupler.  Westinghouse  air  brake. 

U.  S.  Mail,  Jane  30,  1880. 

The  tenns  of  service  have  been  as  follows : 


Route. 

Termini. 

Miles. 

Amount  per 
annum. 

26,015 

Winona  to  ] g,  f 

144.26 

$ 7,893.36 

26,014 

St.  Peter  to  Marshall 

109.66 

3,124.65 

26,014 

Marshall  to  Gary 

40.97 

1,793.25 

26,014 

Gary  to  W atertown 

34.00 

Not  tixed. 

26,023 

Redwood  Junction  to  Redwood  Falls. 

26.67 

Not  fixed. 

26,024 

Eyota  to  Plainview 

16.28 

Not  fixed. 

26,024 

Eyota  to  Chatfield 

11.72 

Not  fixed. 

26,025 

Rochester  to  Zumbrota 

26.00 

Not  fixed. 

LANDS. 

Acres  received  of  grant 1,676,928 

Acres  to  inure Unadjusted. 

Acres  sold  and  contracted  to  lie  sold,  year  ending  June  30,  1880. . . 108,707 

Receipts  from  lands,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 $216,603 

Acres  sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold.  July  1 to  Dec.  1,  1880 99,721 

Receipts  from  lands,  July  1 to  Dec.  1,  1880 $171,189 

Acres  sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880. . 239,713 

Receipts  from  lands  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880 $778,705 

Average  price  per  acre  during  the  year 3 13 

Averag(i  price  per  acre  at  which  now  ottered 4 09 

The  foDigoing  is  exclusive  of  317,061  acres  deeded  under  the  Barney  contract^ 


WINONA  & ST.  PETER. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

In  1819— 

Fred  Walling,  Aug.  25,  Sleepy  Eye,  fell  from  top  of  car,  killed. 

John  Lynch,  Aug.  29,  Stockton,  climbing  on  moving  train,  injured. 

Wm.  Hill,  Oct.  2,  Rochester,  asleep  on  track,  injured. 

Ole  Elfson,  Oct.  4,  Tracy,  intoxicated,  driving  on  railroad  track,  killed. 

Wm.  Becker,  Oct.  10,  Medary  Creek,  fell  from  bridge,  injured. 

Unknown,  Oct.  15,  Marshall,  stealing  a ride,  injured. 

W.  H.  Seymour,  Dec.  17,  St.  Peter,  fell  from  top  of  train,  killed. 

T.  Burns,  Dec.  29,  Janesville,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

In  1880— 

Peter  Byrne,  Jan.  10,  Sleepy  Eye,  caught  between  engine  and  car,  killed. 
Wm.  Ebell,  Jan.  22,  Winona,  team  ran  away,  killed. 

Wm.  Burns,  Jan.  31,  Winona,  Idown  from  bridge,  injured. 

R.  Harding,  Feb.  24,  Sleepy  Eye,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

T,  Madden,  Feb.  28,  Mankato,  fell  from  car,  injured. 

A.  Peterson,  March  5,  Dover,  in  getting  off  train,  fell,  injured. 

C.  D.  Essler,  March  13,  St.  Peter,  struck  by  “block  and  tackle,”  injured. 

W.  H.  Burcher,  March  15,  Waseca,  caboose  jumped  track,  injured. 

W.  Archer.  April  5,  Kasota,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

C.  L.  Harvey,  April  14,  St.  Peter,  threw  himself  under  freight  train,  killed. 

F.  Miller,  April  28,  Dover,  unloading  timber,  foot  slipped,  injured. 

F.  E.  Strogos,  May  7,  Courtland,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

T.  Hogan,  May  7,  Courtland,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

Wm.  Daley,  May  21.  Cambria,  jumped  off  ahead  of  cars,  fell  and  run  over, 
killed.  • • . 

J.  A.  Groves,  May  25,  Sleepy  Eye,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

Chas.  White,  May  28,  New  Ulm,  knocked  off  cars  by  eaves  of  elevator,  in- 
jured. 

C.  Sheets,  May  19,  Winona,  coupling  cars,  injured. 

H.  J.  Watson,  June  17,  Winona,  engine  went  down  embankment,  injured. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  supplementary  reports  have  been 
made  concerning  organization,  capital  stock  and  debt  of  the  branch  road  com- 
panies, viz. : 

ROCHESTER  & NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


OFFICEUS. 

M.  Hughitt,  1st  Vice-President.  J.  B.  Redfield,  Secretary;  M.  M.  Kirkmau, 
Treasurer,  and  other  general  officers  the  same  as  of  the  W.  A St.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 

Directors. — Albert  Keep,  M.  Hughitt  and  J.  B.  Redfield,  of  Chicago;  M.  L. 
Sykes,  of  New  York,  and  J.  V.  Daniels,  of  Rochester.  Messrs.  Keep,  Hughitt 
and  Redfield  are  the  executive  committee.  The  annual  election  is  on  the  1st 
Thursday  in  June. 


CAPITAL  STOCK.  DEBT.  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued $ 300,000  00 

All  sold  to  the  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  at  par — 5 per  cent,  or  $15,000  paid  up. 
First  mortgage  bonds,  due  Sept.  1,  1908,  7 per  cent,  annual  int. . .$  200,000  00 

Floating  debt 33,907  00 

Total  of  debt  and  paid  up  stock 248,907  00 

Amount  of  same  per  mile  of  road 10,167  77 

The  foregoing  represents  the  cost  of  the  road. 
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PLAINVIEW  R.  R.  CO. 


Officers  the  same  as  of  the  R.  & N.  M.  Ry.  Co. 

Directors. — Messrs.  Keep,  Husrhitt,  and  Redfield,  of  Chicago,  andG.  W.  Van 
Dusen,  of  Rochester,  and  H P.  Willson,  of  Plainview.  The  executive  commit- 
tee are  Messrs.  Keep,  Hughitt  and  Redfield.  Annual  election  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  Jnne. 

The  stock  issued  is  $125,200,  common,  all  sold  to  the  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  at 
par,  5 per  cent,  or  $6,260  being  paid  up.  Bonds  $100,000,  first  mortgage,  due 
Sept.  1,  1908,  7 per  cent,  annual  interest.  Total  of  paid  up  stock  and  debt, 
$106,260,  or  $7,079.28  per  mile  of  road.  The  cost  of  the  road  was  $96,343,  or 
$6,418  per  mile. 


CHATFIELD  R.  R.  CO. 


Officers  the  same  as  of  the  R.  & N.  M.  The  directors  are  Albert  Keep,  M. 
Hughitt,  J.  B.  Redfield,  B.  C.  Cook,  M.  M.  Kirkman  and  C.  C.  Wheeler,  all  of 
Chicago;  M.  L.  Sykes,  of  New  York;  S.  Sanborn,  of  Winona;  and  I.  F.  0. 
FaiTall,  of  Chatfield.  The  executive  committee  are  Messrs.  Keep,  Hughitt  and 
Redfield.  Date  of  annual  election,  2d  Tuesday  in  January. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued,  $30,000,  all  owned  by  the  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Co.;  250 
shares  were  sold  to  that  company  at  par,  5 per  cent,  or  $1,250  being  paid  up, 
and  50  shares  were  issued  to  town  of  Jordan  for  $5,000  of  town  bonds. 

The  bonded  debt,  6 per  cent.  1st  mortgage  bonds,  due  Oct.  1,  1929,  is  $165,- 
000.  Total  of  bonds  and  paid  up  stock  $171,250,  or  $14,943.20  per  mile  of  road. 
The  cost  of  the  road  was  $65,769.41.  or  $5,739  per  mile. 


WINONA,  MANKATO  & NEW  ULM  RY.  CO. 


M.  L.  Sykes,  Secretaiy.  All  other  officers  the  same  as  the  Winona  & St. 
Peter.  Directors,  Albert  Keep,  J.  B.  Redfield  and  H.  H.  Porter  of  Chicago, 
and  M.  L.  Sykes,  of  New  York.  Annual  election  on  1st  Monday  in  August. 

• CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

The  common  stock  issued,  owned  by  the  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  that  bought  it 
at  par,  is  $100,000.  There  is  a floating  debt  of  $74,427.24  due  the  C.  & N.  W. 
Ry.  Co.,  being  stock  and  debt  equal  to  $46,513.93  per  mile  of  the  road. 


MINNESOTA  VALLEY  RY.  CO. 


Officers  the  same  as  of  the  R.  & N.  M.  Ry  . Co.  Directors,  Albert  Keep,  M. 
Hughitt  and  J.  B.  Redfield,  of  Chicago,  who  are  also  the  executive  committee, 
W.  F.  Dickenson,  of  Redwood  Falls,  and  Thos.  Wilson,  of  Winona.  Annual 
election  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June. 


CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  & ST.  PAUL. 
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CAPITAI.  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

The  common  stock  issued,  $300,000.00,  was  sold  to  the  C.  & IST . W.  Ry.  Co.  at 
par,  the  paid  up  amount  being  5 per  cent.,  or  $15,000.  First  mortgage  bonds, 
due  Oct.  1,  1908,  7 per  cent,  annual  interest,  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000.  Bonds  and  paid  up  stock  per  mile  of  the  road,  $6,762.30. 


CPIICAGO  & DAKOTA  RY.  CO. 


Officers  the  same  as  of  the  Winona  St.  Peter,  except  that  M.  L.  Sykes,  of 
New  York,  is  Secretary.  Directors,  Albert  Keep,  M.  Hughitt  and  J.  B.  Red- 
field,  of  Chicago,  M.  L.  Sykes,  of  New  York,  and  Thos.  Wilson,  of  Winona. 
Executive  committee,  Messrs.  Keep,  Hughitt  and  Redfield.  The  annual  elec- 
tion is  first  Thursday  in  June. 

CAPITA!,  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued,  all  for  Minnesota,  $300,000,  sold  to  the  C.  & N.  W. 
Ry.  Co.  at  par.  the  amount  paid  up  being  5 per  cent.,  or  $15,000.  Of  bonds 
there  are  $690,000  first  mortgage,  due  Oct.  1,  1928,  at  6 per  ceut.  annual  inter- 
est. Total  of  bonds  and  paid  up  stock  $705,000,  or  $15,197.24  per  mile  of  the 
road. 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  $520,143.58  or  $11,212.40  per  mile. 


CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  & ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


OKFicims. 


Alex.  Mitchell,  President Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Julius  Wadsworth,  Vice-President New  York. 

R.  D.  Jennings,  Secretary Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Jno.  W.  Cary,  Solicitor Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  D.  Jennings,  Treasurer Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  S.  Merrill,  General  Manager Milwaukee,  Wis. 

W.  C.  Van  Horne,  General  Superintendent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Chief  Engineer Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  General  Ticket  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wm.  G.  Swan,  Superintendent  of  Freight  Traffic Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geo.  Olds,  General  Freight  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jas.  P.  Whaling,  Auditor Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Willis  Drummond,  Jr.,  Land  Commissioner Milwaukee,  Wis. 

General  offices  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Local  Chief  Officers  for  Minnesota — 

J.  A.  Chandler,  General  Agent St.  Paul. 

C.  H.  Hatheway,  Contracting  Agent. ; Minneapolis. 

B.  H.  Langley,  Division  Freight  Agent Winona. 

W.  H.  Dixon,  Northwestern  Passenger  Agent St.  Paul. 

J.  M.  Eagan,  Supt.  of  Southern  Minnesota  Division La  Crosse,  Wis. 

C.  H.  Prior,  Superintendent  of  River  Division,  Wabasha 
Division,  Iowa  & Dakota  Division,  Hastings  & Dakota 

Division  and  Iowa  & Minnesota  Division Minneapolis. 
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C.  W.  Case,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Iowa  & Minnesota 

and  Hastings  & Dakota  Division Minneapolis. 

Geo.  W.  Sanborn,  Ass’t.  Sup’t.  of  Iowa  & Dakota  Dmsion.. Mason  City,  Iowa. 

F.  H.  Underwood,  Ass’t.  Supt.  of  River  Division St.  Paul. 

J.  H.  Lakey,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Wabasha  Division Wabasha. 


Dh’ectors — 

Alex.  Mitchell Milwaukee. 

Julius  Wadsworth New  York. 


S.  Chamberlain. 

Jno.  M.  Burke. . 

Peter  Geddes . . , 

Jno.  Plankinton 
David  Dows. , 

Executive 
Chamberlain. 

Annual  election  of  directors — June. 
Person  to  address  concerning  this  report. 


S.  S.  Merrill Milwaukee. 

J.  Millbank .New  York. 

A.  R.  Van  Nest New  York.  : 

H.  T.  Dickey Newport,  R.  I. 

J . Stillman New  Y ork  • 

J.  C.  Easton Lanesboro,  Minn. 


Cleveland. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Milwaukee. 

New  York. 

Committee — Messrs.  Mitchell,  Millbank,  Wadsworth,  Geddes  and 


J.  P.  Whaling-. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued $15,404,261  09 

Preferred  stock  issued 12,279,483  00 


Total  of  stock  issued $27,683,744  00 

Proportion  of  stock  for  Minnesota $ 4,279,500  00 


Bonds — 


XAMK  OF  BOND. 

When 

issued. 

When  1 
due. 

INTEKEST. 

Amount  of 
bond. 

Rate 
per  cent. 

When 

payable. 

Consolidated 

1875. 

1905. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

.f  9,708,000  00 

Consolidated,  old  issue 

1874. 

1904. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

252,000  00 

La  Crosse  Division 

1863. 

1893. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

6,600,000  00 

Iowa  & Minnesota  Division 

1867. 

1897. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

3,810,000  ©0 

Prairie  du  Cliien  Division,  1st 

1868. 

1898. 

8 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

3,674,000  00 

Prairie  dn  Chieii  Division,  2d 

1868. 

1898. 

7 3-10 

Feb.  and  Ang, 

1,315,000  OO 

Chicago  & Milwaukee  Division. . . 

1873. 

1903. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

2,500,000  OO 

tJt.  Paul  (or  River)  Division i 

1872. 

1902. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

4,000,000  OO 

Iowa  & Dakota  Division 

1869. 

1899. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

589,000  00 

Iowa  & Dakota  Div.  Extension 

1878. 

1908. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

3,826,000  00 

Hastings  & Dakota  Division 

1872. 

1902. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

129,000  00 

Second  Mortgage 

1864. 

1884. 

7 

April  and  Oct. 

387,000  00 

Minnesota  Central 

1864. 

1894. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

183,000  00 

Milwaukee  Western 

1861. 

1891. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

216,000  00 

Real  Estate  Purchase  Money 

1864. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

97,500  00 
398,000  00 

Land  Grant  Income 

1880. 

1890. 

7 

Jan.  and  July. 

Southwestern  Division 

1879. 

1909. 

6 

Jan.  and  July. 

4,000,000  00 

La  Crosse  & Davenport  Division.. 

1879. 

1919. 

5 

Jan.  and  Julv. 

2,250,000  00 

Southern  Minnesota  Division 

1880. 

1910. 

6 

Jan.  and  July. 

891,000  00 

Chicago  & PaciJic  Division 

Total 

1880. 

1910. 

6 

Jan.  and  July. 

2,7.50,000  OO 
$47,575,500  00 

No  floating  debt  in  excess  of  assets. 

Proportion  of  bonded  debt  for  Minnesota $ 7,354,500  90 

Proportion  of  debt  and  stock  for  Minnesota 11,634,000  00  i 

lYoportion  of  debt  and  stock  per  mile  of  road 32,865  00  i 

Cost  of  Road,  and  Equipment — 

Right  of  wa}’’  and  real  estate,  whole  road,  about $ 1,504,832  41  ' 

Construction  and  equipment,  whole  road,  about 16,969,750  32 

Purchase  of  roads,  equipment,  etc.,  whole  road,  about 55,362,054  55 


Total 


$73,836,637  28 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  & ST,  PAUL. 
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CHAKACTEiaSTrCS  OF  ROAD. 


Lengths  of  Roacl- 


FRO->r. 


Milwaukee 

Pitts.,  Chi.  & St.  Louis  June., 

Kmnickinnic 

Milwaukee 

La  Crosse  Levee 

Watertown  Junction 

New  Lisbon 

La  Crosse  Bridge  Line 

Bridge  Junction 

Bridge  Junction 

Milwaukee 

Horicon 

Rush  Lake 

Spring  St.  Junction 

Stock  Yards 

Milwaukee 

Milton 

McGregor 

St.  Paul  Junction 

Conover  

Calmar 

Algona 

Austin 

Wabasha 

Hastings 

Glencoe 

Sabula 

Farley 

Springville 

Marion 

Madison 

Oshkosh 

Viroqua  Junction 

Racine 

Eagle 

Watertown 

Davenport 

Eldridge 

Milwaukee 

Marion  Junction. 

Marion  Junction 

Sioux  City 

Davis  Junction 

Chicago 

La  Crosse 

Wells 

Fayette 

Libertyville 

I/3ne  Rock 


TO. 


Western  Ave.,  Chicago.. . 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Bay  View 

La  Crosse 


Madison 

Necedah 


St.  Paul 

South  Minnesota  Junction. . . 

Portage 

Berlin 

Winneconne 

Schwartzburg 

Prairie  du  Chien  Div.  Junctio: 

Prairie  du  CKien 

Monroe 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Decorah 

Algona 

Marion  Junction 

Mason  City 

Zumbrota 

Glencoe 

Orton  viUe 

Marion 

Springville 

Paralta 

Cedar  Rapids 

Portage 

Ripon  

Viroqua 

Port  Byron  Junction 

Elkhorn 

Hampton  Coal  Mines 

Fayette 

Maquoketa 

Cemment  Mill 

Running  Water 

Mitchell 

Yankton 

Sioux  Falls 

Byron 

Flandreau 

Mankato 

Junction  Iowa  A Dakota  Div. 

Libertyville  Junction 

Richland  Center 


Whole 

line. 

Min- 

nesota 

Miles. 

Miles . 

82.20 

.40 

.75 

196.89 

75 

36'.55 

12.86 

1.98 

.95 

128.51 

128.51 

8.35 

3.85 

95.08 

42.80 

14.80 

5.84 

1 .66 

194.40 

1 

42.90 



215.42 

130.54 

1 5.61 

5.61 

! 8.77 

126.11 

161.29 

89.38 

11.37 

59.00 

59.00 

74.14 

74.14 

127.96 

127.95 

86.80 

41.80 

2.80 

5.40 

89.00 

20.00 

82.20 

192.00 

16.50 

4.25 

125.60 

82.30 

1.20 



62.31 

1 

44.30 

61.00 

74.00 

88.00 

811.00 

808.00 

40.00 

40.00 

25.00 

8.00 

16.00 

8,000.26 

884.44 

Total  length 
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Miles  of  iron  rail 2,331.26  754.44 

Miles  of  steel  rail 669.00  130.00 

Additional  track  and  sidings 425.00  118.00 


Gauge  of  Road — 834  feet?  except  Wabasha  Division,,  which  is  3 feet. 

Stations — 139  in  Minnesota;  common  points  in  Minnesota,  14. 

Bridges  and  Trestles — In  Minnesota,  31  wooden  bridges,  aggregating  4,752 
feett  5 iron  bridges,  aggregating  992  feet,  and  333  wooden  trestles,  aggregate 
length  33,655  feet. 

Fences — 610  miles  of  boards  and  posts,  and  6 miles  of  wire;  cost  $246,286,  or 
an  average  of  $1.25  per  rod. 

Railroad  Crossings  at  Grade — W.  & St.  P.  at  Junction  near  Winona,  and  at 
Owatonna;  St.  P.  & D.,  and  St.  P.,  M.,  & M.,  at  St.  Paul;  St.  P.  & S.  C.  at 
Shakopee;  and  M.  & St.  L.  at  Cliaska. 

Equipment — Applying  to  3,000  miles  of  road:  344  locomotives,  141  passenger 
cars,  109  express,  baggage  and  mail  cars,  6,757  box  freight  and  stock  Cctrs,  18 
sleepers  and  parlor  cars,  1,845  flat  and  coal,  and  261  other  cars. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage  in  Minnesota — Of  passenger  trains 495,834 

Of  freight  and  mixed  trains 884,884 


1,380,718 

Empty  freight  car  mileage 4,914,225 

Speed  of  Trains — Average  miles  per  hour — 22  for  express  and  20  for  mail 
and  accommodation;  for  freight,  highest  15,  and  10  schedule  rate. 

Tariffs — Average  rate  per  mile,  2.92  cents  for  passengers;  1.28  cents  per  ton 
for  through  and  1.78  cents  for  local  freight. 


Tonnage — 

Tons. 

Grain 185,818 

Agricultural  products  except  grain 3,640 

Flour  and  meal 165,862 

Provisions 2,234 

M anufactures 4,209 

Animals 11,152 

Lumber . 75,362 

Other  forest  products 15,919 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 3,619 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  &c 22,007 

Coal 589 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 56,744 


Total 547,155 

Freight  carried  in  xMinnesota,  but  forwarded  from  stations  in  other 

States 354,075 

Total  number  of  tons  carried  in  Minnesota 901,230 

Passengers — Whole  number  carried  in  Minnesota,  625,152;  passenger  mile- 
age, or  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile,  21,180,886;  average  distance 
traveled  by  each  passenger,  34  miles. 

Fuel  Consumed — 29,297  cords  of  wood,  and  31,403  tons  of  coal. 
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Commodities  Shipped,  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 


Eashvard. 


La  Crescent 

Dakota 

Lamoille 

Winona 

Minnesota  City 

Minneiska 

Weaver 

Kellogg 

Wabasha 

Read’s  Landing 

Lake  City 

Frontenac  

Red  Wing 

Etter 

Eggleston 

Hastings 

Langdon 

Newport 

Saint  Paul 

East  Wabasha 

Glasgow 

Thielman 

Tracy  

Keegan 

Millville 

.larrett 

Hammond 

Zumbro  Falls 

Mazeppa 

Forest  Mills 

Zu  mb  rot  a 

Fairfield 

Prior  Lake 

Sbakopee  

Chaska 

Carver 

Benton 

Norwood 

Plato 

Glencoe 

Brownton 

Stewart 

Hector 

Bird  Island 

Olivia 

Renville 

Sacred  Heart 

Minnesota  Falls 

Granite  Falls 

Montevideo 

Watson 

Milan 

Appleton 

Odessa 

Ortonville 

Lyle 

Leroy 

Taopi 

Adams 

Rose  Creek 

Austin 

Ramsey 

Lansing 

Blooming  Prairie 

Aurora 

Somerset 

Owatonna 

Medford 

Faribault 

Dundas 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

.366 

24,855 

11,861 

129,275 

.38,034 

60,878 

28,390 

63,939 

239,741 

22,405 

127,959 

2,034 

112,119 

15,241 

18,210 

203,794 

9,229 

337 

204,890 


Other 

grain. 


Bushels. 


113,948 

1,062 

1,849 

135,159 


3,111 

7.5.57 

117,126 

5,336 

104..566] 

16,1141 

41,1.30 


Flour. 


Other 

farm  Lumb’r 
products. 


Barrels,  i Tons. 


1 

2351, 


8,616 


67,830 


409 

27,827 

489 

1,434 

25,923 


20,543 

.57,699 

2,197 

544 

70,821 

506 

65,248 

19,634 

15,283 

9,704 

36,739 

86,497 

42,522 

8,791 

6,395 


217 

9,010 


9,986 


5,500 

9,187 

41,793 

9,464 

16,849 

1,018 


20,2.56 

1,825 

243,355 


62,559 

10 

2 

30,445 


1 

1 

.3 

2 

241 

1 

75 


Other 
products 
of  the 
forest. 


M feet. 

25 


40 


Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellan’us 
freight. 


Tons. 


10 


Tons. 


396 

.... 


1,569 


50,519 

11,017 


489 

6,294 


19,941 
135,-376 
25,153 
197,969 
142,084 
83,943 
80,28.3 
44.788 
39;987 
86,856 
85,111 
23,962 
179,934 
264,811 
65,723 
24,030 
141,  "■ 
7,658 
49,681 
61,995 
151,479 
104,165 
81,361 
110,2.37 
161 ,234 
4,099 
25,688 
119,680 
19,595 
28,100 
10,117 
3.50 
11,423 
2,785 


4,391 

1,.399 

15,609 

31,909 

22,172 

26,947 

8,116 

8,223 

18,646 

2,940 


27,891 

5,325 

14 

7,51 

7,810 


5,519 

10,984 

455 


2,181 


6,358 

8 

13 


437 


262 


83 

3,081 


1,274 


12 


14 


53 

22.188 

12,5.55 

5,653 

635 

41,066 

31,249 


5,245 

17 

1,038 


3,732 


4 

23 

109 

174 

40 

172 

9 

17 

18 

12 

1 

2 

16 

11 

1 

2 


400 

2 


4,852 

12 


625 

20,052 

23,893 

93,491 

36,075 


10 


203 


69 

13 

27 

113 

74 

2 

5 

16 

11 


204 


18 


10 

120 

207 


2,015 

75 

17 

1,159 

2 

.30 

90 

24 
3,521 

92 

1,049 

113 

8,384 

1 

1 

980 

11 

2 

14,053 

■ ‘ “25 
44 
8 
2 

25 


8 

20 

2,831 

537 

.392 

47 

9 
539 

11,271 

138 

70 

454 

43 

1,654 

146 

130 

245 

72 

49 

258 

28 

4 

675 

37.3 

2 

10 

273 

3 

95 

98 

.338 

154 

39 

24 

1,104 

289 

19 

98 

47 

2 

1,894 

214 

3,364 

1,033 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. — (Continued,  j 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

farm 

products. 

Lumb’r 

Other 
products 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellan’us 
freight. 

Eastward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tom. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Northfield 

13,826 

68,726 

2 

5 

21 

1 065 

Csstle  Rock 

5,837 

’ 13 

F.armington 

49,278 

801 

200 

75 

Ro.semont 

44;222 

38 

St.  Paul  Junction 

2 

Minneapolis 

30,400 

4,378 

509,617 

106 

13,444 

1,390 

19,890 

Mound  Prairie 

667 

Houston 

350 

.36 

2,527 

1 

75 

Rushford 

5,471 

7,254 

33 

108 

Hokali 

2,463 

2 

65 

Peterson 

2,013 

4 

2 

Whalan 

399 

589 

2,471 

4 

22 

Lanesboro 

3,240 

1,604 

6,375 

7 

212 

Isinours  

1,557 

3,451 

119 

Fountain 

14,802 

250 

4 

.57 

Wykoff 

7,617 

845 

3 

27 

Spring  Valley 

12,T25 

1,4.53 

10 

91 

Grand  Meadow 

11 '593 

1,.533 

1 

41 

Dexter 

3,350 

562 

1 

16 

Brownsdale 

1,933 

3,091 

1 

|. 

3 

Oakland 

4,8S4 

518 

2 

Hayward 

4,750 

Albert  Lea 

11,887 

33 

112 

251 

Armstrong 

1,2.32 

Alden T 

10,875 

1,142 

- 

4 

Wells 

10,403 

3,120 

240 

IS 

92 

Minnesota  Lake 

9,011 

1,058 

2 

1 37 

Mapleton 

7, 0.55  i 

2,776 

1 

10 

12 

Good  Thunder 

2,813 

1 16 

Mankato 

3,972 

533 

1,325 

138 

11 

310 

721 

Easton 

2,885 

2,727 

2 

3 

Delavan 

9,652 

882 

9 

12 

Winnebago 

6,090 

4,.536 

2,028 

5 

436 

Huntley 

350 

Fairmont ; . 

833 

4,729 

16 

si 

Sherburn 

400 

1,333 

17 

2 

Jackson 

817 

1,735 

2 

22 

30 

Lakefield 

2 

.35 

Fulda 

945 

1 

3 

Edgerton 

770 

1 

1 

Pipestone 

398 

602 

1 

2 

Total  of  each  class 

4,647,534 

1,035,439 

1,336,102 

2,385 

17,100 

3,873 

84,425 

Total  each  class  in  tons 

139,426 

23,297 

133,611 

2,385 

34,200 

3,873 

.84,425 

Westivard. 

La  Crescent 

215 

16 

96 

2,442 

Dakota 

26 

23 

Lamoille 

10 

99 

154 

2 

25 

Winona 

185 

626 

1,235 

2,041 

Minnesota  City 

14 

10 

13 

117 

Minneiska 

27,137 

25 

282 

Weaver 

1,083 

7,278 

1 

1 

5 

247 

Kellogg 

6,. 501 

101 

8 

4 

132 

Wabasha 

450 

.52 

13 

52 

671 

Read’s  Jjanding 

25 

8 

189 

Lake  City 

95,818 

11,300 

10 

1,092 

Frontenac 

.54,849 

100 

1 

5 

.30 

875 

Red  Wing 

1,167 

7,288 

1 

2,719 

60 

8,690 

Eggleston 

430 

13 

Etter 

14 

Hastings 

69,702 

10,837 

381 

20 

2,911 

7,902 

2,619 

Langdon  

39,074 

449 

1 

59 

Kew})ort 

1 ,.395 

1 

40 

Saint  Paul 

88,767 

5,778 

461 

10 

970 

1,201 

2,830 

East  Wabasha 

345 

9 

1,460 

277 

870 

Tliielman 

1,622 

10 
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Cotumodifie.s  Shipped  frow  Stations. — ( Con  tinned. ) 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

farm 

products. 

Lumb’r 

Other 
products 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellan’iLs 
freight. 

Westward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

T())is. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Traev  

2,738 

1 

2,133 

4,806 

31.934 

38.935 
74 

1 

Millville 

19 

1 

1 

! 

4 

Mazeppa 

80 

1 

10 

384 1 

49 

ForesVMills 

62! 

1 

Fairtield 

66 

4 

51 

21 1 

13 

7 

100 

20 

761 

3,412 

4,236 

193 

151 

1,804 

21 

78 

1 

389 

20 

47 

Plato 

82 

3 

1 

16: 

12 

446 

928 

75 

209 

37 

163 

90 

185 

Brownton 

644 

30 

19 

Stewart 

nj 

1 

2 

3 

33 

30 



8 

Bird  Island 

445 

1 

15 

5 

30 

Olivia 

533 

17 

10 

6 

i 

17 

Renville 

41 

1,720 

10 

5 

17 

Sacred  Heart 

747 

3,902 

10 

2 

Minnesota  Falls 

’ 132 

1 

Granite  Falls 

1 1,042 

' 6,863 

i 444 

27 

125 

Montevideo 

5 

304 

307 

Watson 

i 

1 

43 

Milan 

I .531 

1 

2 





1 1 

Appleton 

34 

915 

1 

1,199 

5 

93 

1 

1 70 

Odessa 

8; 

1 

5i 

1 2 

Correll 

1 

10 

Lyle 



34,552 
, 1,511 

1,091 
1,920 
1,427 
5,834 
51,157 
1,911 
8,112 

538' 

5 

3,771 

130 

Leroy  

42 

! 72 

Taopi 

1 3 

126 

Adams 

3 

34 

Rose  Creek 

8 

1 



60 

Austin 

20 

i 

427 

Ramsey 

62 

55 

5 

716 

Lansing 

2,233 

46,222 

2,760 

2,767 

667 

60 

Blooming  Prairie 

34 

96 

Aurora 

444 

1 

2 

Somerset 

3 

Owatonna 

1 5 

i 

50 

1,300 
! 50 

Medford 

1 11 

Faribault 

8,779 

2,000 

i 600 

1 

40 

88 

22 

! 1,221 
133 

Dun  das 

2,079 

: 1 

25 

Northfield 

! ■■■311 

13 

5 

1,045 

191 

Castle  Rock 

2,7.58 

3,177 

3,530 

3,957 

1 

Farmington 

30,054 

14,496 

35,591 

156 

8 

I ,0 

167 

Rosemount 

111 

21 

St.  Paul  Junction 

1 

Minneapolis 

2,691 

10 

8,.505 

45 

4,601 

98 

C.  C.  D.  X'  M.  . I unction 

1 

Hokah 

36 

51 

Mound  Prairie 

10 

10 

Houston 

51 

1 

2 

80 

132 

Rusliford 

219 

57 

Peterson 

44 

72 

42 

Whalan 

20 

44 

Lanesboro 

2,176 

1 

3 

168 

Isinours 

4 

Fountain 

3 

1 

1 

116 

Wykoff 

1 

44 

Spring  Valley 

2,298 

1,324 

562 

100 

i 35 

1 

40 

166 

Grand  Meadow 

1 4 

66 

Dexter 

12 

12 

Brownsdale 

3,20T 

13 

Oakland 

20 

Hayward 

1 

Albert  Lea 

5 

13 

137 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. — (Continued. 


STATIONS. 


Westward. 


Armstrong 

Alden  

Wells 

Minnesota  Lake. 

Mapleton 

Good  Thunder. . . 

Mankato 

Easton 

Delavan 

Winnebago 

Huntley 

Fairmont 

Sherburn 

Jackson  

Lakefield 

Fulda 

Edgerton 

Pipestone 


Total  of  each  class. 


Total  each  class  in  tons 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


619,084 

18,572 


Other 

grain. 


Bushels. 


2,111 

1,105 

44 

445 

3,091 


889 


200,920 


4.523 


Flour. 


Barrels. 


24 


39 


627 


7,023 


702 


Other 

farm 

products. 


Tons. 


1,255 


1,255 


Lumb’r 


M feet. 


20,581 


41,162 


Other 
products 
of  the 
forest. 


Tons. 


240 


12,046 


12,046 


^dse. 
and  mis- 
cellan’us 
freight. 


Tons. 


23 


74 


47,678 


47,678 


Business  and  Receipts  hy  Stations. 


FREIGHT. 


Forwarded 

Received 

Receipts. 

From. 

To. 

Receipts. 

La  Crescent 

Tons. 

7,265 

Tons. 

71,400 

106 

$ 

Dollars. 
41,360  75 

N 0. 
2,942 

No. 

2,060 

Dollars. 

S 6,582  51 

Ojikota 

869 

399  41 

842 

837 

822  04 

La  Moille 

822 

120 

495  92 

907 

807 

586  16 

Homer 

163 

295 

52  82 

Winona 

12,755 

6,685 

28,509  41 

12,437 

12,613 

29,662  49 

St.  Peter  Junction.... 

Minnesota  City 

1,274 

148 

801  72 

2,713 

3,367 

5,652  55 

writ  \ f rn  Q 1 ) 

24 

Minneiska 

3,667 

1,467 

2,447 

861 

2,976  50 

1,633 

1,563 

1.986  53 

Weaver 

217 

1,100  .36 
1,351  46 

756 

1,086 

1,162  16 

Kellogg 

373 

1,835 

1,570 

2,259  03 

-Tnnf’tinn 

1,095 

1,0.37 

556  55 

Walmslia, 

20,962 

1,086 

2,680 

13,786  55 

4,510 

5,567 

7,969  52 

Read’s  Landing 

797 

6,002  29 

3,916 

2,158 

5,226  55 

Kings  Cooley 

30 

55 

24  45 

Lake  City 

13,748 

3,323 

4,034 

470 

20,410  89 

9,419 

9,164 

1,493 

16,107  35 

Fronteuac 

1,693  60 

1.902 

1,975  10 

Wacouta 

98 

217 

54  95 

Red  Wing 

51,602 

15,446 

47,159  18 

14,943 

721 

14,983 

27,477  20 

Eggleston 

583 

24 

78  42 

638 

436  23 

Ktt.er 

472 

17 

65  00 

603 

598 

1,394  43 

Hastings 

.32,910 

7,866 

34,377  93 

17,829 

17,661 

27,8.36  15 

f.a.ngflnn 

1,560 

126 

317 

670  55 

1,665 

1,864 

1,125  66 

Kf'wport 

299 

406  27 

2,037 

2,691 

888  67 

St  l*a,nl 

40,481 

4,080 

646 

121,312 

502,797  40 

132,491 

150,986 

183,736  80 

East  Wabasha 

19,712 

8 

31,758  35 

3,420 

2,771 

3,301  74 

Glasgow 

14  00 

225 

268 

81  60 

McCracken 

107 

150 

42  50 

Thielmau 

1,411 

967 

257 

572  10 

781 

7.57 

455  88 

TVnPv 

324 

295 

155  80 

925 

1,514 

274 

274 

115  50 



Millville 

696 

1,465  54 

1,147 

1,011 

946  45 

iT  rr^'tt 

339 

123 

135 

49  61 

Hammond 

2,881 

1,126 

1,549  66 

620 

452 

500  45 

PASSENGERS. 
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Hiisiness  and  Receipts  hy  Stations. — (Continued.  ) 


STATIONS. 

! FRKTOHT. 

P.VSSENUERS. 

Forwardec 

i Received 

i 

! Receipts. 

From. 

To. 

Receipts. 

Tons. 

1 Tons, 

Dollars. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Dollars. 

Funk 

1 37 

44 

Zumbro  Falls 

l,988l  8.33 

1,001  69 

i 637 

I 699 

1 15  85 

1 469  73 

Mazeppa 

9,747'  4,337 

5,405  49 

1,620 

1 1 .353 

i 1.479  11 

Fore.st  Mills 

2,227 

653 

876  06 

696 

! .500 

! 208  48 

Zunibrota 

1,97; 

1,652 

5,483  22 

1 .384 

1 1 .728 

* 1.574  47 

Vermilion 

1 

408 

628 

' 1 5.3  60 

Auburn 

I 199 

38  32 

Fairfield 

2,748 

660 

1,7.32  15 

1,392 

! 1 ,2.39 

; 1,260  68 

IMor  Lake 

l,32(j 

286 

788  19 

1,361 

1 ,.348 

! 8(;6  80 

Shakopee  

8,.598 

2,62;i 

7. .326  11 

4,68.3 

4,103 

' 4.712  27 

CliavSka 

: 20,171 

5,351 

15,105  76 

1 4,156 

j 3,904 

4.727  63 

Chaska  Junction 

1 99 

1 

185  80 

Carver 

1 :m 

354 

2,016  91 

; 1 .660 

1,644 

1 ,585  02 

Dahlgrem 

i 23 

' 1.54 

8 27 

Benton 

' 1,440 

961 

2,012  01 

1 1,211 

1,24.3 

o 

1 786  42 

Norwood 

' 5,.544 

2,696 

6, .358  94 

' 2.272 

2,459 

! 1 ,895  44 

Plato 

, 861 

.547 

1,298  ,50 

i .'368 

299 

319  68 

Glencoe 

9..')82i  4.471 

j 17,.381  20 

4,933 

! 5,118 

7,391  34 

Brownton 

.5,380 

1 2,630 

7,529  97 

1 i,wi 

: 1 ,250 

L226  37 

Stewart 

3,191 

' 1,678 

5.195  23 

, 1.193 

! 1.106 

1,647  94 

Hector 

.3,470 

i 1,889 

6,5.39  04 

i 871 

! 840 

j 1,514  20 

Bird  Island 

1,6731  :3,164 

10.312  60 

! 900 

1 895 

i 1 .753  86 

Olivia 

1,547 

: 1 ,363 

5,27.3  48 

1 506 

445 

1 1,064  77 

Renville 

3,379 

; 1,275 

5.591  09 

, 729 

830 

1,275  26 

Sacred  Heart 

2,7821  1,229 

4,590  64 

1 .573 

666 

1,050  11 

Minnesota  Falls 

774 

1 3141  l,;i46  74 

1 210 

201 

566  10 

Granite  Falls 

6.3.511  3,914i  18,;384  49 

1 2.1.58' 

i 2.004 

5,0.50  15 

Mevers 

i 

i .'?8 

174 

19  30 

Mo'ntevideo 

9,6.54 1 19.817 

1 75,069  14' 

. 2,443 

2,492 

5,747  48 

W atson 

2,0491  967 

4,207  r>4 

I 364 

447 

I 7.54  .37 

Milan 

746l  1.54i  750  2.5 

157 

177 

1 83  70 

Appleton 

4,990i  7,177 

1 2<t,979  91 

1 .;!(jl3 

1 ..5.37 

' 3..597  83 

Correll 

1 1 

1 1 07l 

.5.3 

52 

1 54  70 

Odessa 

! 245 

403 

! 1,745  6;3J 

163 

207 

1 394  60 

Ortonville 

1 1,.592 

11,362 

45,092  41  i 

1 .2.5.3 

2,0.53 

1 5,022  64 

Lyle 

7,594 

3,429 

10,;341  09' 

4.385 

.3.566 

i 8,751  09 

Leroy 

5,472 

2,031 

10,174  41; 

2.1.‘30; 

2,1.34 

3,641  06 

Taopi 

I .3,572 

1.127 

.3,763  261 

1.4041 

1,199 

1 ,746  92 

Adams 

2,599 

362 

1,764  95, 

1,2.33 

1,078 

1 ,803  50 

Rose  Creek 

1 4,4611  948 

2,200  .85' 

1,608| 

1,327 

1,228  58 

Austin 

' 7,782|  5,, 527 

26,722  28 1 

10,9661 

10,586 

18.588  79 

Ramsev 

2,761  i 10,8.30 

10,2.39  91  i 

5,.5.34; 

6,048 

9,582  45 

Lansing j 

1,0721  .388 

1,151  381 

566 1 

657 

683  66 

Blooming  Prairie 

5,403  i 1.762 

7,006  62! 

2,028! 

2.075 

2.;i75  96 

Aurora : 

681 1 23 

124  77 1 

;368l 

381 

.3.39  24 

Somerset • 

1,076 

;i2 

27  12l 

92  i 

178 

23  90 

Owatonna : 

5,638 

! 5,606 

25,905  68! 

14.285 

14,464 

24,244  24 

Medford ! 

2,799 

I 6.'>1 

2,451  91 1 

2,108; 

2.059 

1.243  06 

Wolcott ' 

13! 

41 

5 65 

Faribault i 

1.5,012 

9,864 

42,1  ;3.5  .52i 

14,826' 

14,1.52 

21,080  99 

Erin 

1 

29^ 

69 

11  75 

Dun  das 

5,278 

2,r>i5| 

6,472  22 i 

3,930l 

4, .397 

2,778  86 

Northfield  

9.461  ; 

6.;3451 

23,772  77! 

11, .'365; 

11,115 

1.3,991  .56 

Ca.stlc  Rock 

.5.351 

120! 

.351  .33| 

1,17.3; 

1.296 

1,071  89 

Farmington 

2,7831 

2,.322| 

6,257  89 

8,396  i 

8,140 

io,;iio  26 

Rosemount 

2,020| 

61 1 1 

1,.300  93 1 

2,.500' 

2.901 

1.844  72 

Westcott 

1 

i 

1 

1.56i 

.302 

69  10 

St.  Paul  Junction 1 

l,07o! 

2,.366 

1,.385  .54 ! 

4,968! 

5,326 

2,318  62 

Fort  Snelling j 

! 

15,7;34l 

17,211 

2 4.33  89 

Minnehaha 1 

9,8.3.5| 

8,190 

1,784  83 

South  Minneapolis..  I 

i 

8,947) 

9.116 

'688  9.3 

Minneapolis ! 

121,974 



;34,764 

230,4.39  .57 1 

146,41.3) 

1.38,6.30 

119,.391  81 

do  Fair  Grounds 

18,846 

25,324 

2,133  60 

Union  Elevator 1 

45,;528 

116,259  72 

C.  C.  D.  & M.  .1  unction  1 

98 

.34 

70  54j 

21 1 

23 

5 73 

Hokah 

.365 

565 

1,263  79 

429 

198 

3.59  30 

Mound  Prairie 

40 

4 

20  68 

26| 

40 

15  76 

Houston 

.564 

4.50 

1,059  82 

2.591 

294 

472  99 

Monev  Creek 

15 

21 

5 66 

Rusliford 

1,110 

.320 

i,4oi  17 1 

.3551 

26ll 

626  98 
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Bufiiness  and  Receipts  hij  Stations. — (Continued.) 


FREIGHT. 

1* 

ASSENGERS. 

Forwarded 

Received 

Receipts. 

From. 

To. 

Receipts. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

No. 

No. 

Dollars. 

180 

49 

158  78 

92 

53 

121  28 

Wlnila]! 

344 

204 

493  67 

123 

103 

91  65 

Lanesboro 

1,210 

1,002 

2,504  18 

460 

465 

898  60 

Isinours 

515 

698 

1,524  30 

236 

229 

409  23 

Fountain 

T46 

107 

460  08 

256 

235 

605  61 

Wykoff 

389 

137 

726  49 

235 

206 

429  56 

Spring  Valley 

808 

235 

1,425  15 

474 

514 

1,012  03 

Grand  Meadow 

514 

256 

1,050  95 

322 

309 

497  2T 

Dexter 

166 

78 

348  48 

179 

ISl 

192  27 

Brownsdaie 

217 

175 

624  99 

198 

182 

226  41 

Oakland  

178 

111 

296  49 

86 

85 

94  80 

Hayward  ■ 

144 

44 

139  12 

74 

69 

84  07 

Albert  Lea 

! 871 

1,291 

4,567  42 

1,130 

1,171 

1.896  25 

Armstrong 

37 

59 

175  37 

42 

34 

' 43  48 

Alden  

389 

297 

839  67 

265 

299 

274  18 

Dodds 

2 

5 

3 60 

AVells 

5^ 

865 

2,730  27 

506 

498 

789  98 

Minnesota  Lake 

338 

188 

688  90 

136 

127 

142  88 

Mai)letoii 

312 

256 

978  33 

134 

140 

143  63 

Good  Thunder 

103 

185 

380  31 

no 

105 

88  67 

Rapidan 

26 

36 

14  85 

Mankato 

1,774 

301 

2,314  11 

477 

491 

772  30 

Red  Jacket 

41 

63 

6 85 

Easton 

163 

108 

350  08 

78 

72 

■ 68  60 

Del  a van 

330 

215 

989  80 

200 

224 

357  41 

Winnebago 

1,114 

1,048 

3,889  58 

557 

634 

1,033  49 

Huntley 

36 

99 

323  31 

112 

96 

130  85 

Fairmont 

194 

410 

2,240  52 

445 

433 

825  12 

Slierburn 

81 

262 

1,141  44 

162 

176 

276  09 

Jackson  

201 

449 

2,429  39 

221 

232 

531  53 

Lakelield » 

67 

145 

590  16 

67 

28 

135  32 

Okabena 

19 

28 

41  10 

St.  P.  & S.  C.  Junction 

53 

102 

160  45 

DeForest 

9 

11 

9 35 

Fulda 

63 

250 

1,095  39 

149 

141 

455  97 

Iona 

5 

19 

7 35 

Edgerton 

27 

170 

846  77 

81 

70 

199  29 

Hatlield 

5 

Pipestone 

78 

546 

2,625  28 

177 

171 

462  56 

Total 

547,155 

505,821 

$1,601,213  15 

566,291 

582,357 

$656,906  76 
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F-AKNING8  AN!)  EXPHNSKH. 

Gross  eaminas — 


All  Ijines.  L)  Minnesota. 

Freight ^ 7,(516,997  75  $1,841,140  25 

Passenijers 2,755.067  94  665,761  64 

Mails.: 246,789  08  i 

Express 214,157  61  } 126,598  10 

'OtJier  sources 168.269  26  ) 


Total 


$10,996,281  64 


Operafhx(j  expenses — 

All  Lines. 

Maintenance  of  way $1,497,215  91  ) 

Maintenance  of  building-s 119,642  58 

Maintenance  of  locomotives 824,105  47  | 

Maintenance  of  cars 564,6^6  07 

Maintenance  of  shop,  tools  and  machinery.  . 48,089  69  | 

Motive  power  and  care 596,481  85  1- 

Train  employees 427,098  29  | 

Agents  and  station  labor 928,185  18  | 

Other  transportation  expenses 978,798  40 

Officers’  salaries,  olfice  and  clerical  expenses.  186,2^8  59  | 

Other  general  expenses. 688,065  11  J 


$2,188,499  99 
In  Minnesota. 


$1,852,494  48 


$6,298,551  59  $1,852,494  48 

The  gross  earnings  in  Minnesota  were  19  per  cent  of  the  gross  earriing-s  of  all 
lines. 

The  ratio  of  passengers  to  freight  earnings  of  all  lines  was  as  10  to  18. 

Gross  earnings  per  mde  (average  for  the  year  587  miles)  in  Minnesota, 
$8,6-‘14.58;  per  train  mile,  $1.55. 

The  operating  expenses  of  all  lines  were  57  per  cent  of  total  gross  earnings, 
and  the  operating  expenses  of  lines  m Minnesota  68  per  cent  of  gross  earnings 
in  Minnesota. 

Operating  expenses  in  Minnesota  (average  587  miles)  per  mile,  2,804.08;  per 
train  mile,  $0.98. 

Net  earnings  in  Minnesota,  $781,005.51;  per  mile,  $1,830.50,  and  per  train 
mile,  $0.57. 

The  following  payments  in  addition  to  operating  expenses  were  made  from 
earnings  for  all  lines : Interest  on  bonds,  $2,522,047.48;  7 per  cent  dividend 
on  preferred  stock,  $859,568.80,  and  6 per  cent  dividend  on  common  stock, 
$924,255.56;  total,  $4,805,866.84. 

OENKKAL  I5ALANCE  ON  .JULY  IST,  1880. 

A sseis — 

Cost  of  road $78,886,637  28 

Bonds,  stock,  &c.,  of  other  roads 8,603,815  22 

Stock  of  material  on  hand 813,989  91 

Cash  on  hand 1,288,970  45 

Bills  receivable 18,495  59 

Due  from  agents,  other  companies,  &c.  (Current 
balances.) 724,222  02 


Uahilities—  $80,281,180  47 

Capital  stock,  preferred $12,279,488  00 

Capital  stock,  common 15,404,261  00 

Bonds  outstanding 47.575,500  00 

Incumbrances  assumed 6,755  00 

Unpaid  vouchers  and  pay  rolls 1,009,702  25 

Bills  payable 195,776  08 

1 Dividends  and  interest  unclaimed 39,317  46 

Due  other  companies,  &c.,  current  balances 884,893  85 

Income  account 8,485,441  83 


$ 80,281,130  47 
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REGULATIONS,  MATIiS,  ETC. 

All  engines,  with  or  without  trains,  are  obliged  to  stop  dead  within  400  feei 
of  all  railroad  crossings,  and  not  proceed  until  track  is  clear. 

Whistlhig  posts  are  set  80  rods  each  side  of  public  highway,  and  all  loco- 
motives must  blow  whistle  at  these  posts  and  ring  bell  until  highway  is  crossed.. 

Compensation  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails  is  as  lollows: 

Minneapolis  to  Mendota  Junction,  $199. 4‘d  per  mile  per  annum;  Mendota 
Junction  to  Austin.  $74.56  per  mile  per  annum;  Austin  to  State  Line  near 
Lerojn  $93.20  per  mile  per  annum;  Austin  to  State  Line  near  Lyle,  $65.84  per 
mile  per  annum;  Mendota  Junction  to  St.  Paul,  $139.54  per  mile  per  annum; 
St.  Paul  to  La  Crosse,  $199.42  per  mile  per  annum;  Hastings  to  Ortonville, 
$45  .15  per  mile  per  annum;  Wabasha  to  Zumbrota,  $42.75  per  mile  per  annum; 
La  Crosse  to  Jackson,  $53.36  per  mile  per  annum;  Wells  to  Mankato,  $42.7^ 
per  mile  per  annum. 

Arrangements  with  express  companies  are  as  follows : 

American  Express  Company  pays  on  River  Division  $73  per  day;  on  Wabasha 
Division  1%  first  class  rates;  on  Southern  Minne.sota  Division  1 34  first  class 
rates  on  regular  matter,  first-class  rates  on  butter,  fruit,  game,  etc.,  and  special 
rates  on  beer,  and  messenger’s  fare  $150  per  month. 

U.  S.  Express  Company  pays  on  I.  & M.  Div.  $71.00  per  day,  on,  I.  D. 
Div.  $106.00  per  day,  and  H.  & D.  Div.  $51.50  per  day. 

Freight  taken  at  depots. 


ROADS  OPERATED  UNDER  LEASE. 

The  Dubuque  Southwestern  Railway,  extending  from  Farley  to  Paralta, 
(43.6  miles)  a,nd  Marion  to  Cedar  Rapids  (5.4  miles)  in  Iowa  is  not  a part 
of  this  company,  but  is  operated  under  a lease.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Min- 
nesota Mi  land  Railway  extending  from  Wabasha  to  Zumbrota,  in  Minnesota, 
59  miles,  the  Oshkosh  & Mississippi  River  Railway,  extending  from  Oshkosh 
to  Ripon,  in  Wisconsin,  20  miles,  the  Viroqua  Railway,  extending  from  Vir- 
oqua  Junction  to  Viroqua,  in  Wisconsin,  32  miles,  the  Sioux  City  & Dakota 
Railway,  extending  from  Sioux  City  to  Yankton  and  from  JJavis  Junction  to 
Sioux  Falls,  135  miles,  and  the  Pine  River  Valley  & Stevens  Point  Railway,  ex- 
tending from  Lone  Rock  to  Richland  Center  in  Wisconsin,  16  miles;  but  th« 
stock  and  bonds  of  these  companies  are  owned  substantially  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Company. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A.  To  Person.  j 

C.  R.  McCurdy,  September  9,  1879,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  collar  bone  broken  | 

Patrick  Hayes,  July  2,  1879,  Minneapolis,  unloading  iron,  one  finger  off.  | 

fjcvi  Hawkins,  September,  27,  1879,  Minneapolis,  hit  by  telegraph  pole  and  t 
killed.  ) 

Thomas  Dillon,  September  2,  1879,  St.  Paul,  coupling,  foot  jammed.  « 

P.  Dollock,  August  25,  1879,  St.  Paul,  fell  from  train,  hip  injured.  \ 

C.  Woodruff,  (jctober  14,  1879,  Minneapolis,  hit  by  falling  lumber,  hand  i 

bruised  I 

Fklward  Lawler,  October  3,  1879,  St.  Paul,  car  off  track,  leg  broken.  i 

Perry  Riggle,  October  8,  1879,  St.  Paul,  fell  from  car,  killed.  I 

F.  Fairbanks,  September  30,  1879,  Northfield,  coupling,  hand  jammed.  I 

Jno.  Hagerty,  October  23,  1879,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  thumb  jammed.  1 

Jesse  St.  Cey,  (Jctober  22,  1879,  Short  Line,  bank  caved,  head  bruised.  ]| 

Thomas  Toole,  October  22,  1879,  Short  Line,  bank  caved,  leg  hurt.  ■ 

Geo.  Hastings,  October  22,  1879,  Short  Line,  bank  caved,  leg  hurt.  ■ 

Jas.  Dorg,  (Jctober  11,  1879,  Minneapolis,  fell  off  freight  house,  hip  and  back  ■ 
injured.  ■ 

H.  J.  Jewell,  October  11,  1879,  Minneapohs.  fell  off  freight  house,  back  in-  ft 
jured.  ft 
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Charles  McDonald.  October  11.  1879.  Minneapolis,  fell  off  freight  house,  hip 
3knd  foot  injured. 

Peter  Benson,  October  30,  1879,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  finger  jammed. 

C.  W,  Snow,  November  17,  1879,  Minneapolis,  repairing  car,  two  fingeri 
mashed. 

H.  E.  Reeves,  Dec.  27.  1879,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  arm  broken. 

.1.  C.  Brennan,  February  17,  18S0,  Medford,  hit  by  lumber,  killed. 

M.  Anderson,  November  27,  1879,  Short  Line,  fell  from  car,  arm  fractured, 

‘Geo.  Rice,  March  7,  1880,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  thigh  bruised. 

E.  E.  Terrell,  .Tune  7,  1880,  Faribault,  coupling,  hand  mashed. 

G.  Peterson,  June  14,  1880,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  hand  mashed. 

C.  H.  Cooke,  .Tune  21,  1880,  Minneapolis,  coupling,  hip  bruised. 

J.  Jepson,  September  8,  1879,  Zumbro  Falls,  crossing  track  in  front  of  engine, 
killed. 

E.  McDermott,  November  13,  1879,  Wabasha,  coupling,  finger  mashed. 

W.  Buftirine,  January  3,  1880,  Forest  Mills,  handling  rails  and  finger  mashed. 

(’has.  Lemon,  July  15,  1879,  Chaska.  crossing  rails,  caught  between  planks 
.and  foot  taken  off. 

E.  J.  Parker,  Septembers,  1879,  Prior  Lake,  coupling,  killed. 

W.  Mdlill.  September  30,  1879,  Granite  Palls,  car  jumped  track,  hip  frac- 
tured. 

P.  H Murphy.  November  1.  1879,  Montevideo,  coupling,  three  fingers 
mashed, 

Jno.  Tierney,  November  4,  1879,  Ortonville,  coupling,  hip  injured. 

F.  Horseman,  December  9,  1879,  Appleton,  coupling,  one  finger  split. 

Jno.  Foster,  E>ecember  22,  1879,  Bird  Island,  coupling,  two  fingers  hurt. 

Martin  Bell,  February  25,  1880,  Chaska,  fell  from  car,  killed. 

Geo.  Studner,  January  25,  1880,  Chaska,  fell  on  trestle,  hip  bruised. 

C.  H.  Green,  April  3,  1880,  Chaska,  coupling,  body  squeezed. 

A.  Shultz,  May  8,  1880,  Ortonville,  coupling,  foot  injured. 

S.  Doyle,  June  2,  1880,  Bird  Island,  coupling,  hand  crushed. 

Richard  Carroll,  July  16.  1879,  Lake  City,  crossing  track  before  engine,  skull 
fiiictun'd. 

P,  Reifenberger,  July  21,  1879.  Hastings,  went  between  cars  while  in  motion, 
leg  cut. 

V.  Packet,  September  1,  1879,  Hastings,  went  between  cars  while  in  motion, 
foot  hurt. 

Geo.  Ross,  Sept.  11,  1879.  St.  Paul,  rope  on  gravel  train,  leg  bruised. 

Andrew  Peterson,  November  1, 1879,  Red  Wdng,  walking  on  track,  hip  crushed. 

Jno.  D.  CaiT,  November  5,  1879,  Red  Wing,  stealing  a ride,  leg  broken. 

D.  Warren,  November  12,  1879,  Red  Wing,  coupling,  hand  injured. 

James  Barbee,  November  25,  1879,  Winona,  crossing  track  before  engine, 

killed. 

D.  1).  A.  Stewart,  December  31,  1879,  Winona,  sleeper  jumped  the  track  and 
rolled  down  the  bank:  siqjposed  to  have  been  caused  by  broken  rail,  head  cut 
and  internal  injuiies. 

H.  C.  Whitney,  Dec.  31.  1879,  La  Crosse,  sleeper  jumped  the  track  and  rolled 
down  the  bank;  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  broken  rail,  part  of  foot  cut  ofiF. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Cowdry.  Dec.  31,  1879,  Minneapohs,  sleeper  jumped  the  track  and 
rolled  down  the  bank;  supposed  to  have  been  caustid  broken  rail,  body 
bruised. 

E.  J.  Blood.  Dec.  31,  1879,  Red  Wing,  sleeper  jumped  the  track  and  rolled 
down  the  bank;  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  broken  rail,  body  bruised. 

Mrs.  IC.  J.  Blood,  December  31,  1879,  Red  Wing,  sleeper  jumped  the  track 
and  rolled  down  the  bank:  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  broken  rail,  body 
bniised. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Prior,  December  31,  1879,  Minneapolis,  sleeper  jumped  the  track 
.and  rolled  down  the  bank:  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  broken  rad,  body  and 
head  bruised. 

Henry  Platt.  December  31,  187i>,  Milwaukee,  sleeper  jumped  the  track  and 
rolled  down  the  bank;  supposed  to  have  l)een  caused  by  broken  rail,  body  bruised, 

Charles  Dunn,  December  25,  1879,  St.  Paul,  coupling,  foot  bruised. 
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Jos.  Hardy,  March  4,  1880.  Hastings,  attempted  to  get  on  moving  train.,, 
killed. 

Charles  Scott,  March  16,  1880,  St.  Paul,  braking,  foot  crushed. 

J.  D.  Tnissone,  February  2,  1880,  St.  Paul,  struck  by  telegraph  pole  while' 
getting  on  train,  hip  bruised. 

B.  To  Trains. 

March  25,  1880,  at  Benton,  a broken  rail  threw  seven  empt>'  flat  cars  in 
freight  tram  off  track;  no  one  hurt. 

November  22,  1879,  at  Hastings,  a broken  rail  ditched  four  freight  cars;  no 
one  hurt. 

May  1,  1880,  at  Whitman,  truck  broke,  throwing  nine  freight  cars  and 
caboose  off  track;  no  one  hurt. 

December  31,  1879,  at  Mendota,  sleeper  jumped  track  and  rolled  down  bank,, 
caused  by  broken  rail;  seven  persons  injured. 


SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  RAILWAY  CO. 


Report  concerning  the  road  from  Grand  Cro.ssing  (on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Ij»- 
Crosse,  Wis.,)  to  the  Dakota  line,  for  the  10  months  from  July  1,  1879,  to  May  1, 1880,  and 
eonccniing  the  road  from  Mankato  to  Wells  (Central  R.  R.  of  Minne^sota)  for  the  foiir 
montlis  from  January  1st  to  May  1st,  1880. 


On  November  20,  1879,  by  vote  of  stockholders,  the  railroad  and  property  of 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Minnesota  (Mankato  to  Wells)  was  sold  to  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Railway  Co.  ; and  the  road  was  operated  by  the  latter  company  as  a 
part  of  its  line  from  January  1st  to  May  1st,  1880. 

Until  January  1,  1880,  the  western  part  of  the  main  line  (from  Winnebago 
City,  west)  of  the  road  operated  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Co.,  was^ 
the  property  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Extension  Co.,  a corporation 
organized  Januaiy  17,  1878,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  S.  M.  Ry.  Co.  to  build  the  line 
from  Winnebago  City  west.  This  part  of  the  road  was  conveyed  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Extension  Co.  to  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  by- 
deed  dated  January  1,  1880,  the  .Extension  company  retaining  only  their  claim 
to  the  land  giunt  pertaining  to  the  road  west  of  Winnebago  City. 

By  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Co.,  the  rail- 
road and  other  property,  except  land  grant  lands,  of  the  Southern  Minnesota. 
Railway  Co.  was  sold  and  conveyed  by  deed  dated  January  1st,  1880,  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rv.  Co.,  which  latter  company  took  possession 
May  1st,  1880. 

All  the  foregoing  lengths  of  road  have  since  May  1,  1880,  been  operated  as 
the  Bouthern  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Ry. 
Co.,  and  their  operations  for  May  and  June  of  the  present  fiscal  year  are  includ- 
ed in  the  n'port  of  the  latter  company. 

OFFICKU.S. 


Cornelius  B.  Cold,  President.. 
H.  C.  Kingsley,  Vice  President 

P.  M.  Myers.  S('cretary 

J.  W.  Ix)sey.  Solicitor 


Ne-v\'  York  City. 
New  Haven,  Conu» 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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Walton  Ferguson,  Treasurer. 

P.  M.  Myers,  General  Manager 

J.  M.  Egan,  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer.. . 
W.  H.  Barron,  General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent 

H.  G.  Haugan,  Auditor 

M.  Conant,  Land  Commissioner 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Directors — 

Geo.  P.  Bissell Hartford  Conn.  H.  H.  Cammann Hew  York. 

H.  C.  Kingsley New  Haven,  “ F.  W.  Downer “ 

H.  F.  Rudds Noi*wich,  “ J.[jB.  Dumont “ 

W.  Ferguson Pittsburgh,  Pa.  C.  B.  Gold “ 

J.  C.  Easton Chatfield,  Minn. 


Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Gold,  Cammann  and  Easton. 
Annual  Election — Second  Thursday  in  April. 


CAPITAL,  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

Stock^issued  for  bonds  of  S.  M.  & R.  R.  Co.  canceled $1,252,000  00 


Stock  issued  for  interest  on  S.  M.  R.  R.  equipment  bonds 532,200  00 

Total  common  stock  issued, $1,784,200  00 


All  the  stock  was  issued  to  the  holders  of  the  equipment  bonds  of  the  S.  M. 

R.  R.  Co. 

The  S.  M,  Ry.  Co.  has  issued  no  bonds,  but  is  subject  to  the  following  of  the 

S.  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  viz. : 


First  mortgage  bonds,  due  October,  1884,  7 per  cent,  interest $ 225,000 

Construction  mortgage  bonds,  due  Oct.  1887,  7 per  cent,  interest 3,332,000 

Deferred  interest  certificates,  7 per  cent,  interest 233,240 

Income  certificates,  7 per  cent,  interest  when  earned 849,660 


$4,639,900 

Total  of  debt  and  stock $6,424,100 


CHAIIACTERISTICS. 


Length — From  Grand  Crossing  to  Dakota  line 297  25 

“ from  Wells  to  Mankato 40^00 

Total  number  of  miles 337  25 


Average  for  the  gear  of  lengths  operated — 

S.  M,  Extension  operated  to  May  1st  from  date  of  completion,  as  follows: 
Winnebago  to  Fairmont ....  17.00  miles,  from  July  1,  1878.  j Average  miles. 

■ " ’ ' Dec.  2,  1878. 

Sept.  7, 1879.  [ 

Nov.2,  1879.  ( 82 

Nov.  30, 1879.  I 
Jan.  3,  1880.  j 

Central  operated  to  May  1st  from  January  1st,  40  miles  for  4 months 13 

Grand  Crossing  to  Winnebago,  167  miles  for  10  months 140 


Fairmont 

“ Jackson 

.26.00  “ 

Jackson 

“ Fulda 

.37.10  “ 

Fulda 

“ Edgerton 

.28.60  “ 

Edgerton 

Pipestone 

.14.10  “ 

Pipestone 

‘‘  Dakota  line.. 

. . 6.90  “ 

Average  number  of  miles  for  the  year  operated  235 

Additional  sidings  and  other  track,  miles 17 

8teel  rail  “ “ “ “ miles 20 


Stations — 34  to  Winnebago  and  15  west  of  that  point.  Common  points  7. 
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Bridges  and  tresths — 13  wooden  bridges,  aggregate  length  2,138  feet ; S 
combination  wood  amd  iron  bridges,  aggregating  527  feet;  1 iron  bridge  140 
feet;  283  wooden  trestles,  aggregate  length  34,961  feet.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  there  are  between  Wells  and  Mankato  16  wooden  bridges  aggregating 
1998  feet ; and  11  wooden  trestles,  aggregate  length  2,208  feet. 

Fences,  between  Grand  Crossing  and  Winnebago  72.80  miles  of  common  board 
and  barbed  wire,  and  between  Wells  and  Mankato  1.25  miles  of  barbed 
wire. 

Railroad  Crossings  at  grade,  the  C.  C.  D.  & M.  at  C.  C.  D.  A:  M.  Junction. 
C.  M.  St.  P.,  at  Ramsey.  B.  C.  R.  k N.  at  Albert  Lea,  and  St.  P.  & S.  C. 
at  Winnebago  and  Mankato. 

Equipment — 16  locomotives  weighing  from  30  to  40  tons,  2 from  20  to  30, 
and  1 from  10  to  20  tons,  exclusive  of  tender;  5 first-class  passenger  cars;  3 
passenger  and  baggage  cars;  3 express  and  mail  cars;  1 passenger,  baggage 
and  m^  car;  3 baggage,  mail  and  express  cars;  206  box  freight  and  stock  cars; 
93  flat  and  coal  •ars;  11  other  cars,  and  64  hand  cars. 

% 

DOrXGS  OF  THE  TEX  MOXTHS  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage,  of  passenger  trains .miles.  128,201 

“ “ freight  and  mixed “ 203,416 

Total  number  of  train  miles, 331,617 


Speed  of  trains — Miles  per  hour — for  passenger,  highest  24,  schedule  rate,  in- 
cluding stops,  16  to  20:  freight,  highest  16,  schedule  rate,  including  stops,  10. 

Average  rates — 3.15  cents  per  mile  for  through  passengers,  and  3.71  cents  for 
local:  for  freight  per  ton  per  mile  average  2.71  cents. 


Tonnage — 

Grain tons,  63,917 

Agricultural  products  except  grain “ 1,823 

Flour  and  meal “ 2>^,802 

Manufactures “ 2,379 

Animals '. ‘‘  5,691 

Lumber “ 28,007 

Other  forest  products “ 9,542 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  etc “ 2.081 

Coal “ 2,919 

Merchandise  and  other  articles “ 17,725 


Total 162,886 

Passengers,  whole  number  carried,  57,203.  Whole  number  carried  one  mile, 
or  passenger  mileage,  2.829,841.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each,  49.47 
miles. 

Fuel  consumed,  490  cords  of  wood  and  14,538  tons  of  coal. 

Freight  hauled,  average  per  train  99.48  tons;  average  per  car,  6.61  toms. 
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Commodities  shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

pro- 

ducte. 

Lum- 

ber. 

i Other 
prod’ts 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse. 

and 

miscell. 

freight. 

Eastward. 

Jiushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Hokah 

27,7()8 

9,535 

3,740 

.50,129 

1 1 921 

Mound  Prairie 

20 

1 1 

Houston 

41 ,235 

5,803 



26,186 

97 

10 

1,398 

Rusliford 

.32'560 

13,990 

33,975 

10.3 

11 

1,.341 

Peterson 

18,417 

3,464 

24 

Whalan 

5,820 

0,120 

I 21,0.57 

8 

043 

Lanesboro  

30.808 

17,925 

i 45,600 

22 

10 

1,832 

Isinours 

18,472 

* 30,804 

1 

600 

Fountain 

01,229 

18,8.50 

i 3,162 

11 

.341 

Wykoff 

09,128 

29,813 

5.070 

27 

1 

125 

Spring  Valley... 

133,700 

0,2;38 

; 5 

90 

683 

Grand  Meadow. . . 

223,102 

7,109 

25 

179 

Dexter 

109.099 

7,908 

2 

12 

Brown.sdale 

129.017 

i .33,085 

i 16 

200 

! .35 

Ramsey 

.3S!91  1 

4.284 

191 

io 

420 

Oakland 

80,2.30 

' 10,903 

1 

.5 

Havward 

47,042 

1 917 

1 

Alliert  Lea 

85,159 

151 

834 

Arm.strong 

40,1«9 

i 3 

1 

1 

] 

Alden 

141,235 

2.000 

109 

40 

""mh" 

219 

Wells 

218.501 

12,957 

; 4.671 

.362 

986 

Easton 

39,28.3 

882 

119 

48 

Delavan 

81,845 

5,193 

1 

1 

347 

Winnebago 

.54,871 

44,281 

3.8.38 

2 

1,236 

Huntlev 

4.695 

1 1 ,499 

3 

Fairmont 

9.213 

10,705 

61 

292 

Sherburne  

15  043 

1 ,307 

125 

Jackson  

13,095 

14,7.38 

ioo 

1 

.340 

Laketield 

2,683 

1,451 

120 

40 

Fulda 

1,672 

15 

26 

Edgerton 

2,936 

11 

Pipestone 

12.972 

17 

Flandreau 

19,T80 

3,796 

18 

Minnesota  Lake . . 

16,692 

2,479 

15 

81 

Mapleton 

17,083 

2.906 

40 

23 

Good  Thunder ' 

3,4.59 

1,488 

104 

141 

42 

Mankato 

12,7.51 

1,106 

825 

53 

21 

1,020 

719 

Total  each  class' 

1,87.5.210 

294,.332 

226,509  : 

1,4.30 

149 

2,084 

14,969 

Total  in  tons. . 

1,430  ' 

i 

149 

2,084  1 

14,969 

8.12 
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Commodities  Shijyped  from  Stations. — (Continued.) 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

pro- 

ducts. 

Lum- 

ber. 

Other 
prod’s 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse. 

miscella- 

neous 

freight. 

Wcstirard. 

Bmheh. 

Bushels. 

Bai'i'els. 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

! 

Tons,  j 

Tons. 

773 

27,687 

2,191 

14,27^ 

C,  n D.  &M.Jnnc 

2 

4 

53 

33 

7w 

2,754 

92 

3 

12  1 

160  ! 

98 

150 

190  1 

20 

Houston 

525 

12 

io 

870 

266 

RnsTifor<l  . 

129 

217 

2 

140 

159 

Pptprsnn 

1.30 



i 

845  i 

29 

Whnlan  . 

25 

98 

T .a'lf^shoro 

13 

18 

7i 

i 

646 

Tsinonrs 

43 

34 

Pninita.in 

700 

8 

120 

293 

Wykoff  

404 

5 

160 

147 

^)rinp:  Valley 

.532 

628 

23 

1 

213 

.548 

Graiul  M(;adow. . . 

1,041 

3,248 

1 

219 

npvt.pr  

2 

546 

4 

.59 

Brown.sdale 

2,000 

256 

1 

105 

R.a.Trispy  . 

1,000 

344 

4 

1,128 

Oa.klaod 

1 

52 

If  ji.y  wa  rd 

138 

Albprl,  liPJi 

2,770 

30 

10 

1,236 

Armstrong 

2- 

Alden  

8 

124 

41 

67 

Wells  

83 

8 

10 

1,071 

827 

E.n.stf>n . 

5 

20 

npla.vaii . 

11 

6 

Wirinpbap’o  . 

1,310 

1,171 

226 

Riintlpy 

20 

Palrirumt 

377 

2 

43 

Sherburne  

•26 

.Jackson 

13 

21 

29 

I.ii.kpfipld 

4 

2 

Fulda 

46 

Kfigp.rton. 

1 

18 

Pipestone 

8 

Minnesota  Lake. . 

12 

2 

Mapleton 

360 

3 

Good  Thunder ... . 

800 

180 

20 

4 

Mankato 

410 

1,443 

266 

Total  of  each  class 

15,029 

1 6,164 

1 

1,986 

j 394 

1 

27,858 

7,457 

21,772 
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Business  and  Receipts  hy  Stations. 


STATIOKS. 


FEEIGHT. 


For- 

warded. 


Receiv- 

ed. 


Receipts. 


PASSKNGERS. 


From.  To.  Receipts 


Total 

Receipts. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Dollars. 


No. 


No. 


Dolla/rs. 


Dollars. 


La  Crosse 

C.C.  D.  &M.  June 

Hokah 

Mound  Prairie 

Houston 

Rushford  

Peterson 

Whalan 

Lanesboro  

Isinours 

Fountain 

Wykoff 

Spring  Valley j 

Grand  Meadow.. . 

Dexter 

Brownsdale 

Ramsey 

Oakland 

Hayward 

Albert  Lea i 

Armstrong 

Alden  

Wells 

Easton 

Delavan 

Winnebago 

Huntley 

Fairmont 

Sherburne 

Jackson  

Lakefield 

FiUda 

Edgerton 

Pipestone 

Flandreau  

Minnesota  Lake. .! 

Maple  ton j 

Good  Thunder 

Mankato 

La  Crescent 

Money  Creek 

Okabena 

St.  J’.  & S.  C.  Cr’g. 

Ue  Forest 

Iona 

Airlie 

Rapidan 

Red  Jacket 

Mileage  Tickets. . 


44,173 

832 

8,212 

522 

6,663 

6,493 

1,537 

3,239 

8,678 

4,274 

3,39'9 

3,768 

5,749 

7,397 

3,55.5 

5,3.37 

2,914 

2,729 

1,441 

4,919 

1,208 

4,661 

11,432 

1,392 

2.9.34 
4,704 

440 

1,085 

634 

1.1.35 
281 
137 
118 
414 
703 
669 
669 
384 

4,025 


80,.321 
1,226 
8. 351 
39 
3,443 
2,112 
157 
2,635 
«,530 
3,846 
648 
751 
1,981 
1,476 
1,167 
1,998 
3,823 
328 
189 
5,139 
126 
2,718 
6,293 
294 


$15'’,8-U,14 

4.698.75 

12.712.99 
868.31 

12,826.25 

13,776.33 

2,5.58.79 

7,139.71 

20.217.75 
10,575.74 

7,748.26 

8,853.40 

14.. 524..52 
15,;350.66 

8.6.57.05 
13,706.98 

8.62.3.99 

7.442.05 

3.17.5.14 
14,177.00 

3.284.14 
11,764.79 

21.364.. 32 
4,142.64 


1,595 

6,.537 

319 

3,176.  I 
1,873 
3,381 
527 
1,403 
1,4.58 
1,880 
3,981 
229 
.397 
188 
051 


10,.555.06 

15.265.85 
1 ,420.00 
4,1.58.25 
2,179.90 
4.248.35 

'955.21 
5.30,18 
446,03 
1 ,7.38.92 
2,998.44 
2,014.60 
2,003.34 
905.94 

6.518.85 


6,762 

83 

1,731 

223 

1,652 

2,417 

506 

734 

2,655 

1,262 

1.. 571 
1,341 
2,872 

2.0. 57 
1,06.3 
1 ,215 
6,004 

699 

544 

5,339 

296 

1,719 

2.988 

399 

914 

2,444 

223 

1,664 

716 

1,174 

151 

464 

206 

305 

28.3 
321 
292 
286 

76.3 
.350 

82 

14 

198 


4 

83 

10 

123 


6,083 

98 

1,972 

211 

1,483 

2,3.57 

368 

571 

2,887 

1,324 

1,3.59 

1,0.51 

3,090 

1,770 

912 

1 .16.3 
6,406 

448 

333 

6,303 

168 

1,391 

3.003 
356 
795 

2,662 

203 

1,762 

697 

1,261 

82 

501 

192 

352 
826 
246 
327 
250 
807 

353 
128 

33 

32.3 

61 

14 

13 

8 

123 


.$21,571.70 

77.20 

1,707.60 

164.15 

2.719.65 

3.432.66 
503.25 
674.65 

4,051.75 

2,003.45 

2,669.05 

1.800.. 50 
4,758.00| 

2.81.5.. 55! 
1,088.401 
1,241. 90j 

10,430.041 

68O.60I 

319.151 

8.038.02 

152.55 
1,619.63 
5,094.83 

476..50 
1 ,426.94 
1 4.887.36 

222.^5 
.3,139.19 
1,190.25 
3,268.89 
264.10 
1,3.39.10 

555.55 
879.80 

1,199.79 

348.45 

.317,75 

272.00 

1 .165.03 
512.90 

33.25 
22.60 
360.60 
91.60 
5.00 
! 2.90 

i 43.30 

1.40 
I 3,.340.90 


.$175,416.84 

4,775.95 

14.420.59 
1,033.06 

15.546.90 
17,208.99 

3.062.04 
7,814.36 

24.269.60 
12,519.19 
10,417.31 

10.653.90 
19,282.62 

18.165.21 

9.745.45 
14,948.88 
19,0.54.03 

8,122.65 
3,494.29 
22,215.08 
3,436.69 
13,384.42 
26,459.15 
4,619.44 
1 1 ,982.00 

20.153.21 
1,642..36 

7.297.46 
3,370.15 
7,517.^ 
1 ,219.31 
1 ,869.28 
1,034.58 
2,618.72 
4,198.23 

2.363.05 
2,321.09 
1,177.94 
7,683.88 

512.90 

33.35 

22.60 

360.60 

91.60 

5.00 

2.90 

43.30 

1.40 

3,340.90 


162,886 


162,886 


437,974..30 


57,203 


57,203  I 103,013.88 


Totals. 


540,988.18 
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EAUNINGS  AND  EXPENSES, 


Gross  Earnings — 


Freight $437,974.30 

Passengers 103,013.88 

Mails 11,883.53 

Express 9,123.00 

Telegraph 3,716.15 

Miscellaneous 440.45 


Total $566,151.31 

Without  Minnesota 1,198.56 


In  Minnesota $564,952,75 


Operating  Expenses — 


Maintenance  of  way $77,447.10 

Maintenance  of  buildings. . . 6,216, 13 

Maintenance  of  locomotives 

and  machinery 30,251 .70 

Maintenance  of  cars.. 29,968.05 

Motive  power  and  train  em- 
ployees   106,281.05 

Agents,  station  labor  and 

supplies 26,327.46 

Other  transportation,  exp..  14,343.67 
General  expenses 43,355.59 


$334,190.75 


Total 

Opei-ating  expenses  were  59  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 

Net  earnings $231,960.56 


Payments  in  addition  to  Operating  Expenses — 


Additional  equipment $ 40.820 

“ real  estate 299 

Taxes “ 15,411 

Interest  on  bonds 210,403 


Reorganization  expenses $ 25,110 

Old  claims 1,9&1 

Stock  of  other  companies 35,000 

Total $329,026 


GENBKAL  BAT, LANCE.  ,IULY  30,  1880. 


Cost  of  road  and  equipment $6,486,632.39 

Materials  and  cash  on  hand 64,263.12 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies 453,498,36 

Accounts  receivable 21,361.28 


$7,025,755  15 

biabilities — 

Capital  stock $1,784,200.00 

First  mortgage  bonds  225,000.00 

Construction 3,332,000.00 

Income  certificates 1,142,376,00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 521,087.80 

Profit  and  loss 21.091.35 


$7,025,755.15. 

U.  S.  MAILS. 

Th(^  tenns  are  $53.36  per  mile  per  year  for  service  once  a day  each  way  except 
Sunday. 

LANi>y. 

Received  of  congressional  and  state  grants,  acres 373,212.90 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  year  ending  .lime  30,  1880,  acres. . 6,041.97 

Receipts  from  lands  in  year  ending  .Time  30,  1880 $6,365  ^5 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  all  yearn  to  June  30,  1880,  acres. . 237.074 

Receipts  from  lands  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880 $784,829  06 

Sold  and  contrtacted  to  be  sold  from  July  1 to  Dec.  1,  1880,  acres. . . 1,704.59 

Receipts  from  lands  from  July  1 to  December  1,  1880  $1,753  60 

Average  [)rice  at  which  sold $1  09 

Average  price  at  which  now  offered $6  0# 


SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

A,  To  Persons. 

September  28,  1879,  R.  B.  Woodworth,  brakeman,  foot  crushed,  Winnebago. 

October  24,  1879,  Frank  Hitchcock,  brakeman  ; finger  hurt,  coupling  cars, 
Hokah, 

November  21,  1879,  Charles  W.  Doty,  brakeman  ; leg  broken.  Wells. 

February  8,  1880,  Sincomb,  near  Winnebago,  on  track,  in  a hand  car 

of  his  own  construction,  without  permission  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules 
of  Company.  Struck  by  passing  train.  Killed. 

April  17,  1880,  John  Reynolds,  brakeman;  uncoupling  cars  at  Houston, 
slipped  and  fell  across  tracks.  Killed. 

April  26,  1880, . Tiewison,  a child,  crawling  between  cars  at  Rushford. 

Killed. 

November  2,  1879,  Wm.  Hines,  in  moving  curs  by  hand  was  caught  between 
them  and  run  over  near  Edgerton.  Killed. 

September  20,  1879,  James  Inman,  fireman,  train  collision  near  Houston. 
Sprained  leg. 

B.  To  Trains. 

September  20,  1879 — ’freight  trains  in  collision  near  Houston.  No  one  kiRed. 
One  fireman  injured;  leg  sprained.  2 engines  a.ndOcars  badly  wrecked.  Cause, 
telegraph  operator  forgot  to  deliver  train  orders. 

December  20,  1879 — St  Paul  & Sioux  City  Junction — Southern  Minnesota 
freight  train  collided  with  St.  Paul  & Sioux  City  passenger  train.  No  person 
seriously  injured.  Southern  Minnesota  engine  badly  wrecked.  Sleeper  slight- 
ly damaged.  Cause,  heavy  snow  storm  prevailing  at  the  time  prevented  freight 
train  men  from  seeing  the  crossing. 

March  29,  1880 — Albert  Lea.  Collision  freight  train  on  Southern  Minnesota 
Railway  with  freight  train  on  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & Northern  Railway. 
No  person  injured.  One  engine  and  one  car  slightly  damaged.  Cause,  brakes' 
not  able  to  hold  train  on  account  of  slippery  rail. 

The  following  is  a special  report  for  the  same  ten  months  ending  May  1,  1880, 
for  the 


SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  RY.  EXTPINSION  CO. 


OPFICEllS. 

Walton  Ferguson,  President Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Fred  W.  Downer,  Vice  President New  York  City, 

H.  G.  Haugan,  Treasurer. Milwaukee. 

All  other  officers  and  offices  the  same  as  of  the  S.  M.  Ry.  Co. 

Directors : — 

T.  J.  Barbour, New  York.  H.  C.  Swords, New  York, 

H.  H.  Cammann, do.  J.  C.  Easton, Chatfield,  Minn. 

F. 'W.  Downer, do.  W.  Ferguson, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Dumont, do. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Ferguson,  Cammann  and  Downer. 

Annual  Election — Second  Thursday  in  June. 

Person  to  address  concerning  this  report,  H.  G.  Haugan. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 


Common  stock  subscribed $150,000  00 

Proportion  for  Minnesota 110,000  00 

The  stock  was  all  subscribed  in  January,  1878,  for  account  of  S.  M.  Ry.  Co. 
First  mortgage  bonds,  due  1908,  7 per  cent  interest,  $1,170,000. 

Stock  and  bonds  per  mile  of  road  (129.7)  $9,846. 

The  company  claims  lands  but  has,  as  yet,  received  none. 
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REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 


CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


Report  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  January  1, 1880.  During 
the  next  four  months  of  the  year,  from  January  1st  to  May  1st,  1880,  the  road  of  this  com- 
pany was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  Ry.  Co.,  and  the  operations  for 
sucli  four  months  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  latter  company.  On  May  1st,  1880,  the 
road  as  a part  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  came  under  the  management  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  & St.  Paul,  and  the  operations  of  these  two  months  are  included  in  the  C.  M. 
& St.  P.  report. 


OFFICERS. 

John  B.  Dumont,  President,  H.  W.  De  Forest,  Secretary,  and  H.  F.  Shoe- 
maker, Treasurer,  all  residing  in  New  York  city.  Managing  otticers  and  gen- 
eral offices  the  same  as  of  the  S.  M.  Ry.  The  directors  were: 

John  B.  Dumont New  York.  H.  Graves New  York. 

W.  D.  Barbour New  York.  A.  P.  Man New  York. 

H.  W.  de  Forest New  York.  H.  A.  Taylor New  York. 

I.  C.  French New  York.  H.  F.  Shoemaker New  York. 

W.  Ferguson New  York.  F.  H.  Weeks New  York. 

E.  K.  Goodenow New  York. 

Annual  election  on  first  Tuesday  in  May. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBTS,  ETC. 

(Capital  stock  authorized,  $8,000,000.00.) 


Common  stock  issued $.381,900 

Preferred  stock  issued 819,700 

Total $701,600 

The  stock  issued  by  the  original  organization  was  cut  off  by  foreclosure  in 
1873.  The  present  common  stock  was  issued  wholly  for  bonds  canceled,  and 
the  preferred  stock  was  issued  for  cash  advances  made  since  1878. 

First  mortgage  bonds  due  Jan.  7,  1898,  7 per  cent  interest $ 600,000 

Floating  debt,  about 20,000 

Total  of  stock  and  debt 1,321,600 

Total  of  stock  and  debt  per  mile  of  road 88,040 


The  cost  of  the  road  was  $1,000,000  for  construction  and  $21,854  for  present 
equipment,  equal  to  $25,545  per  mile.  The  right  of  way  is  still  unsettled. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Length,  from  Mankato  to  Wells,  40 miles;  additional  sidings,  1.4  miles.  No. 
of  stations  6,  with  2 common  points.  Wooden  bridges  16,  aggregating  1,998 
feet,  and  11  wooden  trestles,  2,208  feet.  Fence,  niiles  barbed  wire,  costing 
$174.60  or  48  cents  per  rod.  One  R.  R.  crossing  at  grade,  viz:  St.  P.  & S.  C. 
at  Mankato.  J'he  equipment  is  one  locomotive  weighing  between  20  and  30 
tons  exclusive  of  tender,  one  combinat-on  baggage  and  passenger  car,  ten  flat 
cars  and  six  hand  cars. 


DOINOH  OF  THE  SIX  MONTHS  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mileage — 19,720  miles  of  mixed  and  freight  trains;  empty  freight  car  mile- 
age, 18,227  miles.  The  speed  of  trams  was  25  miles  per  hour  as  the  highest, 
and  16  to  18  as  schedule  rates  including  stops.  The  average  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  were  4.0)1  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  former  and  4.43 
cents  per  mile  for  the  latter. 


CENTRAL  OF 

MINNESOTA . 
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Tonnage — 

Grain 

4,191 

Other  forest  products 

2,833 

Other  agric.  products . . 

589 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc. 

1,233 

Flour  and  feed 

447 

Coal 

81 

Manufactures 

309 

Merchandise  and  oth.  articles. 

1,537 

Animals 

Lumber 

532 

1,070 

Total 

12,822 

Pas56in^^!/v<? —Number  carried,  4,071;  number  earned  1 mile  or  passenger 
mileage,  109,439.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each,  26.88  miles. 

The  fuel  consumed  was  61 7 cords  of  wood.  The  freight  hauled  per  train  18.92 
tons,  and  per  car  7.32  tons. 

Commodities  Shipped,  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Floiu. 

Other. 

products. 

Lum- 

ber. 

Other 
products 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellan’us 
products. 

Eastward. 

Minnesota  Lake 

Bushels. 

33,791 

54,350 

19,178 

21,262 

Bwshels. 

2,738 

1,888 

Bids. 

Tons. 

4 

19 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

145 

145 

177 

1,699 

Mapleton 

Good  Thunder 

1 

4,450 

10 

100 

2,688 

Mankato 

Total  of  each  class  . . . 
Total  in  tons 

3,950 

252 

76 

128,581 

8,576 

4,451 

275 

76 

2,798 

2,166 

3,857 

206 

445 

275 

76 

2,798 

2,166 

Westward. 

Wells 

Minnesota  Lake 

i 

11 

445  1 

r 

1 

15 

126 

87 

100 

994 

i i 

35 

1,502 

1 

18 

6 

Mapleton 

Good  Thunder 

3,840 

66 

Total  of  each  class. . . 
Total  in  tons 

3,851 

511 

15 

313 

994 

35 

1,527 

116 

12 

2 

313 

994 

35 

1,527 

Business  and  Receipts. 


STATIONS. 

1 

; FREIGHT. 

i 

PASSENGERS.  1 

[ 

Total  ‘ 
Receipts. 

Tons 

forwar’d 

Tons 

received. 

Receipts. 

No.  from 

No.  to. 

Receipts. 

Wells 

Minnesota  Lake 

Mapleton 

Good  Thunder 

Rapidan 

2,669 

1,317 

1,969 

974 

8,997 

445 

881 

771 

3,532  14 
1,804  53 
2,730  52 
1,232  37 

1,140 

412 

550 

429 

65 

9 

1,466 

1,165 

359 

551 

355 

131 

19 

1,491 

$1,636  65 
309  75 
456  10 
305  76 
35  50 
1 35 
1,916  20 
188  10 

$ 5,168  79 
2,114  28 
3,186  62 
1,538  07 
35  50 
1 35 
7,637  06 
188  10 

Red  Jacket 

Mankato 

Mileage  Tickets 

5,893 

1,728 

5,720  85  . 

Total  of  above 

12,822 

12,822 

15,020  41 

4,071 

4,071 

4,849  35 

19,869  76 
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REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 


KARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Gross  Earnings — 

Freight $15,020  41 

Passenger 4,849  35 

Mails 872  29 

Express 480  27 


Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way $ 6,120  28’ 

Maintenance  of  buildings  . . . 1,058  73 

Maintenance  of  locomotives 

and  machinery 235  72 

Motive  power  and  care' and 

train  employees 3,870  64 

Agents  and  station  labor. . . 1,614  44 

Other  transportation  ex 435  40 

General  expenses 520  03 


Total $21,222  32  Total $14,057  53 

Operating  expenses  were  66  per  cent  of  gross  earnings;  net  earnings, 
$7,164.79. 

The  payments  in  addition  to  operating  expenses  were:  For  additional  e<iuip- 

ment,  $450.90;  taxes,  $855.25;  Interest,  303.94;  old  claims,  $4,623.41;  total,. 
$6,233.50. 

The  terms  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails  were  $42.76  per  mile  per  annum  for  on« 
daily  mail  each  way. 


CHICAGO,  CLINTON,  DUBUOUE  & MINN.  E.  R.  CO- 


OFFICERS. 

James  F.  Joy,  President Detroit,  Mich. 

Chas.  Merriam,  Secretary  and  Treasurer Boston,  Mass. 

W.  J.  Knight,  Solicitor Dubuque,  Iowa,. 

F.  0.  Wyatt,  General  Sup’t  and  Auditor Dubuque,  Iowa.. 

Joseph  Chapman,  General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent Dubuque,  Iowa. 

General  offices  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Directors — Janies  F.  Joy  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  N.  Thayer,  S.  and  F.  Bart- 
lett, J.  A.  Burnham,  jr.,  H.,H.  Hunnewell,  J.  N.  Dennison,  A.  Hardy,  N. 
Thayer,  jr.,  all  of  Massachusetts. 

Annual  election,  last  Friday  in  February. 

Person  to  address  concerning  this  report,  F.  0.  Wyatt. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  F:TC. 


Common  stock  issued  (for  bonds  of  Co.  canceled) $6,151,440 

Proportion  for  Minnesota,  $736,327 

7 per  cent,  bonds 1,055,000 


Total  of  stock  and  debt $7,206,440 

Proportion  for  Minnesota 862,610 

Average  per  mile  of  road tl4,642 

chahactekistics  of  road. 

Whole  Min- 
length.  nesota. 

Length — Clinton,  Iowa,  to  La  Crescent,  Minn 164.50  24.9 

Turkey  River,  Iowa,  to  Wadena,  Iowa 43.6 


Total  number  of  miles 208.1  24.9 

Additional  sidings .' 17.6  1.66 

Miles  of  steel  rail 6.85  


CHICAGO,  CLINTON",  DUBUQUE  AND  MINNESOTA. 
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Stations,  in  Minnesota,  5,  and  1 common  point. 

Bridges  and  trestles — 4 Howe  truss  five  span  wooden  bridges,  521  feet; 
22  wooded  trestles,  3,666  feet  long. 

R.  R.  Crossing  at  grade — S.  M.  Division  of  C.  M.  & St.  P.,  near  Hokali. 

Equipment — 4 locomotives  weighing  from  30  to  40  tons,  and  9 from  20  to 
30  tons,  exclusive  of  tender;  9 passenger  cars,  4 express  and  baggage  cars,  344 
box  freight  and  stock  cars,  78  flat  and  coal  cars,  4 caboose,  2 construction,  2 
pile  driver  and  62  hand  cars.  Total  value,  $240,040  and  applicable  to  the 
whole  road,  208.1  mdes. 

DOINGS  OK  THE  YEA  IN  TnANSPOHTATTON. 


Mileage  in  Minnesota — By  passenger  trains 15,840 

Freight  and  mixed  trains 19,000 

Total  number  of  train  miles 34,840 

Empty  freight  car  mileage 142,296 


The  speed  of  trains  was  from  18  to  25  miles  per  hour  for  passenger,  and  from 
9 to  15  miles  for  freight  trains. — The  average  rates  were  respectively  3 and  3.8 
cents  per  mile  for  through  and  local  passengers,  and  1.8  and  1.1  per  ton  per 
mile  for  through  and  local  freight  carried. 


Tonnage — 

Tons. 

Grain 10,202 

Agricultural  products  except  grain 5,494 

Flour  and  meal 814 

Animals 1,648 

Lumber 66,424 

Other  forest  products 1 , 150 

Coal 1,550 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 12,745 

Total 100,027 


Passengers — Whole  number  carried  in  Minnesota,  18,021;  number  earned 
one  mile,  or  passenger  mileage,  348.135:  average  distance  travek'd  bv  each, 

19.31. 

Commodities  Shipped,  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

i 

1 Wheat. 

t 

1 Other 
j grain. 

1 Flour. 

Other 
Agricul- 
tural 
i ])iod. 

Lum- 

ber. 

: Other 
1 forest 
Iproducts. 

1 Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellanTis 
I freight. 

Southwartl. 

Caledonia  Junction 

Brownsville 

Bushels. 

231,108 

23,181 

833 

19,487 

Bushels. 

27,542 

Bhls. 

i 5.200 
j 658 

I 1 ,422 
048 

1 

i 

1 Terns. 

i 4,760 

1 2.247 

79 

56 

Ji  feet. 
10 

Tans. 

i 

1 Tons. 

' 55 

4,164 
758 
61 
989 

Southern  Minn  June. . . 
La  Crescent 

7,000 

8,976 

11,770 

10 

10 

57,730 

20 

La  Crescent  Junction.. 

1,130 

1 

Total 

274,009 

55,294 

1 7,928 

7,142 

.57,760 

1,150 

6,027 

Total  in  tons 

8,238 

1,659 

793 

7,142 

06,424 

1,150 

6,027 

Northivard. 

1 

1 

Caledonia  .Tunction 

2,835 

7 

Brownsville 

215 

63 

S.  M.  Junction 

5,809 

383 

2 

La  Crescent 

1,133 

1 

Total 

6,942 

3,218 

215 

73 

Total  in  tons 

208 

97 

21 

73 

57 

Vol.  2.) 
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REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER 


EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


earniH(/.'> 

Freight 

Passengers 

Mails 

Express 

Rents,  etc 


AVTiole  Road.  Minnesota. 

$ 352,266  18  $25,026  54 
138,546  04  12,610  06 

14,785  44  ) 

3,468  54  - 1,937  63 

746  61  ) 


Total 


$ 509,812  81  $89,574  23 


Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings,  as  1 to  3.16. 


Operatiny  expenses  ( ivhole  road) — 

Maintenance  of  way $103,249 

‘‘  of  hnildings . . . 6,578 

of  locomotives.  23,704 
■ ‘‘  of  pass’ ger cars.  12,320 

‘‘  of  freight  cars.  33,928 

Salaries  of  general  officers, 
and  clerks  and  office  ex- 
penses  22,405 


Motive  power  and  care 55,669 

Train  employees 25,882 

Ag’ts  and  station  labor 35,255 

Other  transportation  exp. . . 18,767 

Legal  expenses 10,050 

Other  general  expenses 18,252 


Total $366,060 


General  Balance  July  1.  lf<80  ( irhole  road). 


Assets. 


To  operating  ('xpenses .15  l!).3,808  24 

To  construction 0,233,012  50 

To  equipment 240,040  00 

To  material 7,282  .56 

To  balance  due  from  others 3,295  83 

To  dne  from  U.  S.  government. . . 3,713  21 

To  stock  of  W.  & M.  R.  R.  Co  . . . . .57,310  93 

To  W.  & M.  R.  R.  8 per  cent 

mortgage  bonds 27,000  00 

To  Cbas.  Merriam,  treasurer 24,321  .57 

To  C.  M.  Carter,  A.  Treasurer. . . . 9,222  32 

To  capital  .slock  fractions 96  00 

To  Minn,  town  bonds 10,200  00 

Cal.  & Miss  Rv  Co 86,005  36 

Cal.  Miss  and  Western  R.  R.  Co. . 362,613  19 

Chi.  R.  C.  & W.  R.  R.  Co 180,160  28 

N.  & M.  R.  R.  (Jnar.  Co 164,817  46 

Interest  on  bonds 36,924  99 

Old  indebtedness 128  .54 

Dividend  account 1,884  00 

Snsiiense  Dubuque 10,054  59 


.$7,6.51,891  .57 


Liahilities. 


l>y  gross  earnings .$  254,060  43 

iVy  capital  stock 6,151,440  00 

By  C.  C.  D.  & M.  30  years  7 per 

cent,  bonds 65.5,000  00 

Bv  C.  C.  D,  & M.  5 years  7 per 

cent,  bonds 400,000  00 

By  bills  payable 62,000  00 

By  approved  vouchers 43,840  24 

By  accrued  bond  coupon  inter- 
est   34,591  65 

By  unpaid  pay  rolls .343  66 

By  coupon  account  of  bonds 

due  Feb.  l,  ’84 262  50 

By  income  acc 48,249  93 

By  voluntary  eontributions 890  06 

By  interest  miscellaneous 1,213  30 


.$7,651,891  57 


REGUbA'l’IONS,  MAIliS,  ETC. 

Trains  come  to  a full  sto])  and  ascertain  that  the  track  is  clear  before  crossing 
other  R.R's.  80  rods  from  highways  the  bell  is  rung  and  kept  ringing  until 
the  crossing  is  jiassed.  Miller’s  platform,  coupler  and  buffer  and  the  Westing- 
house  air  lirake  are  used  on  passenger  trains. 

The  road  between  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  La  Crescent,  Minn.,  is  U.  S.  mail  route 
27,012,  and  for  the  carriage  of  mails  on  all  passenger  trains,  $12,862.60  are  paid 
per  annum. 

The  American  Express  Co.  runs  on  the  road,  is  furnished  apartment  in  car 
for  its  trafic  and  jiays  a per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  for  the  service. 

The  original  Co.  was  organized  Jan.  15,  1868.  On  Oct.  28,  1876,  the  road 
was  turned  over  to  trustor's  for  bondholders.  On  March  15,  1879,  2 per  cent, 
cash  dividend  was  paid  on  the  stock  of  consolidated  Co.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted to  La  Crescent  in  Oct.  1872.  The  Turkey  River  branch  in  Iowa  was 
completed  from  Turkey  River  to  Elk])ort  in  Sept.  1872,  and  from  Elkport  to 
Wadena,  January  1,  1878. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Sept.  20,  1879.  John  Hall,  hrakeinan,  coupling-  cars  at  Caledonia  Junction, 
had  one  finger  jammed  off  and  one  finger  broken. 

Nov.  4th,  1879.  Win.  Cutting,  brakeman.  while  switching  at  Caledonia 
Junction,  slipped  and  was  caught  under  brake  beam  and  badly  bruised,  one  leg 
cut. 

Nov.  21st.  1879.  Wm  Crosby,  brakeman,  while  coupling  cars  at  Caledonia 
Junction,  had  part  of  his  thumb  and  two  fingers  jammed  off. 

April  4,  1880.  R.  H.  Cunningham,  switchman  in  yard  at  La  Crescent,  had 
one  finger  jammed  off  and  bone  in  elbow  broken. 


CALEDONIA,  MISSISSIPPI  & WESTERN  R.  R.  CO. 


NARROW  GAUGE THREE  FEET. 

Report  for  first  six  months  after  completion  of  road,  from  January  1 to  .lime  30,  1880. 

OFFICERS. 


P.  0.  Wyatt President,  Superintendent  and  Auditor. 

C.  M.  Carter Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

W.  J.  Knight Solicitor. 

Joseph  Chapman General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent. 


Address  of  foregoing  officers,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

General  offices  the  same  as  of  the  C.  C.  D.  & M.  R,  R,  Co. 

Directors — J.  F.  .Joy,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.|  H.  Harris,  Caledonia,  Minn.;  and 
F.  0.  Wyatt,  F.  Adams,  E.  P.  Lyman,  S.  A.  Wolcott,  Joseph  Chapman,  C.  M. 
Carter  and  W.  J.  Knight,  all  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Date  of  annual  election, 
first  Tuesday  of  September.  Person  to  address  concerning  this  report,  F.  0. 
Wyatt. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 

Length — Caledonia  Junction,  in  Houston  county,  to  Preston,  in  Fillmore 
county,  58.71  miles.  Additional  sidings,  8.21  miles. 

There  are  8 stations.  One  combination  wood  and  iron  bridge  of  110  feet,  and 
144  trestles,  aggregating  9,867  feet.  The  equipment  is  4 locomotives  of  more 
than  10  and  less  than  20  tons  weight,  exclusive  of  tender,  1 passenger  car,  2 
combination  baggage,  express  and  mail  cars,  50  box  freight  and  stock  cars,  10 
flat  and  coal  cars.  2 other  cars  and  12  hand  car.-^.  Cost  of  equipment,  $49,- 
970.22. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  SIX  MONTHS  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage — Of  passenger  trams 19,440 

And  of  freight  and  mixed  trains 21,884 

Total  number  of  train  miles 40,824 


The  speed  of  trains  is  from  11  to  15  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  and  from  7 
to  ll  for  freight  trains.  The  average  rates  were,  for  passengers  8,9  cents  per 
mile,  and  for  freight  6.5  cents  for  through  and  5.05  cents  for  local  per  ton  per 
mile. 


REROET  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 


Tonnage — 

Grain 7,258^ 

Other  agricultural  products 205 

Flour  and  meal 510 

Animals 1,440 

Lumber 4,414 

Coal 25- 

Merchandise,  etc 2,167 


I'otal 


16,017 


Passe?igers — Whole  number  carried,  6,321;  number  carried  one  mUe,  or 
passenger  mileage,  116,600;  average  distance  traveled  by  each,  18.44  miles. 


Commodities  Shijiped  from  Stations. 


1 

STATION.S. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

products. 

Lumber. 

Mdse,  and 
miscellaneous, 
freight. 

Eastward— 

f’n.lp.aoniM, 

Bushels. 

.51,113 
60,200 
5,433 
/ 43,200 

29,333 
9,200 
11,600 

Bu.'ihels. 

7,333 

10,200 

2,000 

6,700 

‘ 2,000 
3,200 
400 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

485 

466 

64 

415 

176 

16 

25 

M feet. 

Tons. 

57 

16: 

1 

M 

6 

19' 

120- 

Spri  n fr  rirovp, . . . 

5 

Npwhoiisp: 

Canton 

H a rm  on  y 

Prpston . 

5,ioo 

1 

Total 

210,099 

31,83;i 

5,100 

1,647 

5 

253: 

Total  in  toii.s 

6,303 

955 

510 

1,647 

4 

2.53: 

IVestward— 
Caledonia  June... 

1 

! 

[ 

3,670 

1,909- 

.K? 

12 

.50 

4 

1 

Ca.lpflonia 

Spri)ig  drove 

Npwhmisp 

Mabel.. 

Canton 

Harmony 

Total  

3,670 

2,019' 

Total  in  tons 

4,410 

2,019> 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Gross  Earnings — 


Freight 

$21,021  48 

Express 

$ 339  47- 

Passengers 

3,794  30 

Total 

$25,155  2f> 

0 per  at  ing  Expenses . 

Maintenance  of  way 

$ 7,655  06 

Motive  power  and  care. . . 

$ 5,092  95- 

Maintenance  of  buildings. . 

190  69 

Train  employees 

1,786  99 

Maintenance  of  locomotives 

1,178  31 

Agents  and  station  labor. 

3,803  78 

Maintenance  of  passenger, 
baggage,  mail  and  ex- 
press cars 

64  46 

Other  transportation  ex- 
penses  

General  expenses 

1,134  62: 
11,818  3>4 

Main  ten  anceol  freight  ciu’s 

742  85 

Total •. 

$21,649  71 

Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings  as  1 to  6. 
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Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road $428  46 

Average  gross  earnings  per  train  mile 0 62 

Operating  expenses  were  86  per  cent  of  gross  earnings. 

Operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road $868  75 

•Operating  expenses  per  train  mile 0 53 


The  excess  of  earning  over  operating  expenses,  or  net  earnings,  were  $8,- 
•505.54,  or  $59.71  per  mile  of  road. 

The  payments  in  addition  to  operating  expenses  were  on  account  of  constmc- 
iion.  $861,508.09,  and  for  equipment  $49,970.22.  Total,  $411,478.29. 


$861,508  07 
49,970  22 
8,786  92 
600  86 
21,649  71 
56  66 


$442,572  44 

.Liabilities — 

By  gross  earnings $ 25,155  25 

By  approved  vouchers 69  88 

By  Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque  & Minnesota  R.  R.  Co..  :>62,613  19 

By  foreign  ticket 984  12 

By  voluntary  contribution 53,750  00 


$442,572  44 

ilEGULALIONS. 


A sssetfi — 


GENKUAL  UALANCE  JULY  1.  1880. 

To  construction 

To  equipment 

To  C.  M.  Ca.rter,  treasurer 

To  station  agents 

To  operating  expenses 

To  American  Express  Co 


Bell  is  rung  80  rods  from  highways  and  kept  ringing  until  crossed.  Use 
'Ordinary  coupler  and  buffer,  and  hand  brakes.  United  States  mails  are  carried 
once  each  way  daily  on  express  trains,  but  compensation  not  yet  fixed.  The 
American  Express  Company  runs  on  the  road. 

The  road  was  completed  January,  1880,  from  Caledonia  Junction  to  Preston. 


ST.  PAUL  & SIOUX  CITY  R.  R.  CO. 


OFFICERS. 


H.  H.  Porter.  President Chicago,  111. 

E.  F.  Drake,  1st  Vice  President St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Benj.  Brewster,  2nd  Vice  President New  York,  N.  Y. 

<reo.  A.  Hamilton.  Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jno.  C.  Spooner,  Solicitor St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  P.  Flower,  Treasurer New  York,  N.  Y. 

.1.  W.  Bishop,  General  Manager St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  W.  Winter,  General  Superintendent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

T.  P.  Gere,  Chief  Engineer St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  B.  Clarke,  General  Traffic  Manager St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  D.  W.  Young,  Auditor St.  Paul,  Minn." 

J.  H.  Drake,  Land  Commissioner. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 


Directors— B..  H.  Porter,  Chicago;  E.  F.  Drake,  St.  Paul;  J.  L.  Merriam,  St. 
Pan];  Aug.  Kountze,  New  York;  C.  H.  Bigelow,  St.  Paul;  A.  H.  Wilder,  St. 
Paul;  J.  Q.  Adams,  St.  Paul;  David  Dows,  New  York;  Geo.  T.  Seney,  New  York; 
R.  P.  Flower,  New  York;  H.  R.  Bishop,  New  York;  J.  M.  Fiske,  New  York; 
P.  L.  Cable,  Rock  Island;  Philetus  Sawyer,  Oshkosh;  Benj.  Brewster,  New 
York. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Porter,  Flower,  Sawyer,  Drake,  Bishop^ 
Brewster  and  Dows. 

Date  of  annual  election,  first  Saturday  after  first  Thursday  in  June. 

Person  to  address  concerning  this  report,  C.  D.  W.  Young. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBTS,  ETC. 


Common  Stock  issued $ 4,600,000  00' 

Seven  per  cent  prefen-ed  stock,  to  represent  purchased  lines 4,600,000  00' 


Total  of  Stock $ 9,200,000  OO 

Proportion  for  Minnesota,  77.816  per  cent,  $7,159,075.81. 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  first  mortgage,  due  April  1,  1919 $ 4,600,000  00 

Floating  debt 1,069,954  35 


Total  of  debt $ 5, 669, 954  35. 

Minnesota  pfoportion,  77.816  per  cent.;  or  $4,412,136.77. 

Total  of  paid  up  stock  and  debt,  less  $480,000  of  bonds  not 

issued $ 13,320,000  OO 

Stock  and  debt  per  mile  of  road  owned  (409.44  m.) 32,532  24 

Proportion  of  stock  and  debt  for  Minnesota 11,571,211  00 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment 13,351,174  53 

Cost  of  road,  average  per  mile  owned  (409.44) 32,608  38 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  ROAD. 

Length — 

Total.  In  Miim.. 

From  St.  Paul  to  Sioux  City  (being  the  former  St.  Paul  & 

Sioux  City  and  Sioux  City  & St.  Paul  roads) 268.77  187. 52’ 

From  Lake  Crystal  to  Blue  Earth  City 34.00  34.00 

From  Heron  Lake  to  Woodstock  (Minnesota  & Black  Hills  R.  R)  44.00  44.00 

From  Sioux  Falls  Junction  to  Sioux  Falls  (Worthington  & Sioux 

Falls  R.  R) 58.67  42.53 

Luverne  to  Doon  (Rock  River  Branch) 28.00  10.56- 


Total 433.44  318.61 

Additional  siding  and  other  track 28.74  23.75- 

Miles  of  steel  rail 104.37  98.28 


The  foregoing  includes  5.20  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  Mendota,  owned  and  main- 
tained jointly  and  operated  separately  by  the  St.  Paul  & Sioux  City  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A St.  Paul  companies.  Also  24  miles  of  leased  Illinois 
Central  track  from  I^e  Mars  to  Sioux  City,  maintained  jointly  and  operated  sep- 
arately by  the  Illinois  Central  aud  St.  P.  A S.  C.  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  St.  P.  &:  S.  C.  company,  on  March  1,  1880,. 
iu-(iuired  the  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor's  Falls  R.  R.  and  has  operated  it 
since  that  date.  The  length  is  as  follows: 

Miles. 


From  St.  Paul  (Westminster  street)  to  Stillwater 

From  Stillwater  .Junction  to  St.  Croix  bridge 3.25- 

From  Stillwater  to  South  Stillwater 3.00 


Stations,  59;  common  points,  9. 


23.80 
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Bridges  and  Trestles — 15  Howe  trass,  aggregating  1,6G7  feet;  2 iron  bridges, 
together  424  feet;  and  212  wooden  trestles,  aggregate  length  30,087  feet. 

Fences — 175  miles  of  post  and  board,  8.78  miles  of  sod,  and  72  miles  of  barbed 
wire. 

Railroad  Crossings  at  Grade — The  C.  M.  & St.  P.  at  Shakopee,  West  Man- 
kato, Winnebago  City,  .and  three  miles  west  of  Heron  Lake;  the  W.  & St. 
P,  between  Kasota  and  Mankato,  and  the  M.  & St.  L.  at  Merriam  Junction. 

Equipment — 37  locomotives  of  more  than  thirty  and  less  than  forty  tons 
weight,  exclusive  of  tender;  22  passenger  cars,  including  3 sleepers;  19  express, 
mail  and  baggage  cars;  1,417  box  freight  and  stock  cars;  284  flat  and  coal  cars, 
30  other  cars,  and  146  hand  cars. 
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J)0INGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TItANSPOKTATlON. 

Commodities  shipped  from  Stations  on  all  lines  of  the  Company  for  the  Nine  Months  from 
Octjoher  1,  1879,  to  June  30, 1880. 


Wheat. 

other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

Products 

Lumb’r 

0 th ’r  for- 
est prod. 

Mdse.  & 
Miscel. 

Eastward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Saint  Paul 

26,318 

47,091 

49 

1,126 

110 

7 

2,819 

Hamilton 

19,l!)0 

128  1 

19 

7 

166 

Shakopee 

17'463 

14,133 

365 

111 

2 

- 955 

182 

Merriam  Junction 

1 

106 

352 

Jordan 

24,62.3 

22,188 

9 

154 

7 

90 

362 

Belle  Plaine 

79,123 

940  1 

2,964 

350 

840 

767 

Blakeley 

39,175 

174 

1,990 

138 

East  He'ndenson 

115'639 

7,600 

6,000  j 

624 

60 

54 

Le  Sueur 

123J47 

11,061 

7,712 

857 

111 

.363 

Ottawa 

13.041 

1,221 

14 

16 

10 

100 

Saint  Peter 

125,461 

13,031 

5,090  1 

550 

17 

222 

Kasota 

193 

5,428 

6 ■ 

81 

936 

63 

Mankato 

17,974 

27,072 

497 

476 

3,473 

1,400 

Minneopa 

22,706 

Lake  Crystal 

88,755 

26,732 

214 

132 

55 

Madelia' 

56,015 

22 '639 

1 

340 

73 

St.  James 

29,195 

26' 049 

2,328 

30 

Mountain  Lake 

19,805 

28,118 

320 

275 

23 

Windom 

28,778 

26!522 

1,262 

112 

2 

7 

110 

Heron  Lake 

400 

8,822 

765 

1 

1,53 

Brewster 

181 

483 

305 

1 

Worthington 

2,413 

8.006 

1,557 

144 

3 

42 

Garden  City 

339 

716 

2 

29 

Edgewood .”. 

333 

8J38 

88 

4 

Amboy 

118 

2 

Winnebago  City 

9,701 

2,429 

52 

153 

7 

80 

Blue  Earth  CitV 

4;330 

23,876 

4 

607 

71 

78 

Dundee 

400 

Avoca 

2,126 

7,423 

135 

.39 

Hadley 

2J85 

541  ; 

1 

20,941 

20,877  ! 

y 

51 

Luy(!]Tie 

59,2.58 

20,IGT  ! 

.30 

119 

1 

64 

Beaver  Creek 

1,003 

Stillwater  Junction. . 



1 

1 

473 

16 

I 

i 

Total  of  each  class. 

948,805 

380, .542 

27,582 

10,1.59 

! 175 

9,134  ' 

8,844) 

Total  in  tons 

28.464 

9,513 

2.758 

10,1.59 

! 263 

9,134  ' 

8,840 

Westward. 

1 

1 

1 1 

St.  Paul 

1,8.56 

3,438 

3,550 

8,528  1 

39,29t) 

Hamilton 

5 

88 

Shakoi)ec 



506 

80 

‘ii 

404 

Merriam  Junction.. . . 

1 

109 

15 

106 

.319 

.Iordan 

i 

i 

2tJ5 

78 

10 

22 

Belle  Plaine 

1 

,52 

8 

895 

187 

Blakeley 

i;::;::;;:: 

346 

768 

East  Henderson 

900 

! 114 

20 

2,820 

6 

Lo  vSiunii' 

1 

172 

14 

4,241 

1,053 

< )tta\\  a 

1,650 

1 .315 

St.  Peter 

1 

100 

440 

24 

1,020 

68 

T\  Msota . . 

1 

' 6 

276 

741 

126 

Mankato 

i 

395 

276 

159 

6,930 

2,333 

ATiniiPopa,  . . . 

219 

fiii.kp  Crvstnl.  . .. 

27 

1 

49 

Madelia' 

4 

200 

12 

St.  .lanl(^s 

.546 

9 

Mountain  Lak(' 

70 

Windom 

1 

656 

56 

4 

39 

179 

H(‘ron  Lake 

210 

180 

144 

Jlrewster 

13 

Wortliington 

222 

111 

45 

<lardeii  City 

16 

4 

1 

1,942 

Edg(!Wood 

20 

10 

82 

Amboy 

10 

1 

11 

Winn(d)ago  City 

213 

11 

339 

242 

Blue  Farth  City  

31 

4 

Dundee 

A voc.'i 

Adrian 

9 

9 

Luvenn* 

3 

6 

100 

16 

51 

Heaver  Cre(d< 

3 

Still wat(!T  .1 unction  . . 

14 

3 

Stillwater 

6,471 

230 

1 131 

8,868 

2,243 

2,037 

Total  of  eacli  class.. 

6,471 

5,402 

6,.387 

13,110 

.30,018 

49,890 

Total  in  tons 

162 

540 

1 6,38? 

19,665 

30,018 

49,890 

ST.  PAUL  AND  SIOUX  CITY. 


Business  and  Receipts  by  Stations  on  all  lines  of  the  Company  for  the  Nine  Months  from 
Oct.  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880. 


Tons  for- 
warded . 

Receipts. 

Tons  for- 
warded. 

Receipts. 

St.  Paul . . . . i . . . 

62,863 

$297,951  52 

Bingham  Lake. . . 

Hamilton 

877 

896  88 

Windom 

2.240 

$ 5,602  93 

Shakopee 

2,721 

4,348  88 

Heron  Lake 

1,686 

4 092  00 

Merriam  June. . . 

1,015 

52,684  97 

Brewster : 

336 

,783  08 

Jordan 

2.048 

2,050  54 

W orthington 

i 795 

4,915  73 

Belle  Plaine .... 

5,796 

9,656  17 

Garden  Citv 

: 2,008 

230  52 

Blakeley 

4,591 

1 4,994  45 

Edgewood 

^ 399 

1,881  22 

E.  Henderson. . . 

8.057 

15.300  51 

Ambov 

i 133 

2,193  21 

Le  Sueur 

1L558 

22,473  83 

Winnebago  City. 

j 1,384 

5,273  01 

Ottawa 

2,626 

4,272  59 

Blue  Earth  City. . 

1 1,518 

10,936  74 

St.  Peter 

6,969 

17,850  75 

Dundee 

i 12 

48  26 

Ka^^ota 

2,365 

6,040  03 

Avoea 

* 423 

1,110  73 

Mankato 

16,432 

24,676  70 

Hadley 

' 81 

169  50 

Minneopa 

900 

2,079  25 

Adrian 

I 1.235 

3,634  35 

Lake  Cri'stal .... 

3.616 

11,376  86 

Luverne 

i 2;691 

7,158  83 

Madelia 

2:871 

6,853  42 

Beaver  Creek. ... 

6 

2,172  54 

St.  James 

4,440 

10,227  08 

Stillwater  June. . 

1 503 

585  62 

Mountain  Lake. . 

1,697 

3,218  90 

Stillwa  ter 

17,898 

20,839  62 

174,790 

$568,581  17 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. 

(On  line  from  St.  James  to  Sioux  City  during  the  3 months  from  June  30  to  Oct.  l,  1879.) 


Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

Products 

Lumber. 

Other 

Forest 

Products 

Mdse. 

and 

Miscel. 

Eastward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Mountain  Lake 

7,626 

3.299 

115 

22 

27 

Windom 

7,030 

4;058 

828 

20 

1 

10 

14 

Heron  Lake 

377 

1,939 

10 

120 

Hersey 

181 

21 

30 

Worthington 

535 

1,446 

652 

22 

1 

43 

Sioux  Falls  June. . . 

42,716 

24,901 

32 

94 

Bigelow 

1 

3 

Sibley 

1,490 

2,436 

5 

3 

Sheldon 

3,388 

7,875 

13 

196 

East  Orange 

1,428 

6,894 

2 

10 

Seney 

2,650 

8,922 

2 

Le  Mars 

1,418 

27,324 

474 

7 

8 

519 

19T 

Sioux  City 

.59,150 

259,798 

1 

268 

9 

578 

Total 

127,989 

1 

.'348,892 

2,069 

423 

18 

520 

1,319 

Total  in  tons 

3,840 

9,769 

207 

423 

27 

520 

1,319 

Westivard. 

1 

j 

1 

I 

St.  James 

248 

690 

9,390 

3,255 

4 619 

Mountain  Lake 

’ 18 

Windom 

lie 

4 

Heron  Lake 

280 

107 

Hersey 

1 

Worthington 

104 

165 

132 

ry 

20 

Bigelow 

11 

Sibley 

i 

8 

5 

Sheldon 

13 

123 

Hospers 

44 

East  Orange 

1 

2 

Seney 

1 

Total 

44 

104 

.529 

1,117 

9,398 

3,260 

4,911 

Total  in  tons 

1 

3 

53 

1,117 

14,097  I 

3,260 

4.911 

Business  and  Receipts  hy  Stations. 

(On  line  from  St.  James  to  Sioux  City  during  the  3 }nonths  from  June  30  to  Oct.  l,  1879.) 


jTonsfor-  Passen- 
I warded,  gers,  No 
i From 


Ra.'^tivard. 


W eshcard . 


Tons  for-  Pas  sen- 
warded.  gers,  No 
From 


St.  Janies ; 22,674  i 2,866 

HntterKeld } | 19 

Mountain  Lake i 299  ; 182 

Bingham  Lake i 1 26 

Windom ! 467  ! 299 

Wilder I i 2 

Heron  liuki.* ! 581  | 257 

Hersey ' 60  122 

Worthington 262  | 1,422 

Sioux  Falls  June. ..  i 2,109  ! 


Bigelow 

14 

32 

Sibley 

m 

328 

St.  Gilman 

18 

Sheldon 

667 

791 

Hospers 

1 

55 

East  (Jrange 

250 

143 

Senev 

832 

43 

Le  Mars 

Merrill 

1,587 

668 

Sioux  (''ity 

9,906 

1,908 

39,547 

9,395 

ST.  PAUL  Ai^I)  SIOUX  CITY. 
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KARXINGS  AXD  EXPEXSES. 

Gross  Earnings — Operating  Expenses- 

Freight $653,509  67  All  items,  estimated. . 

Passenger 223,748  82 

Miscellaneous 103,766  92 

$981,025  41 

GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET.  .FULY  1,  1880. 


$675,000  00 


$675,000  00 


Assets. 


Cost  of  road .f  12,454,522  60 

Cost  of  equipment 896,651  93 

Cost  of  St.  P.  union  depot  stock  14,700  00 

St.  P.  & S.  C.  first  mortgage 

bonds  on  hand 480,000  00 

St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor’s 
Falls  mortg.  bonds  on  hand..  31,573  5o 

Cash  items 75,780  38 

Due  from  agents,  compan’s,  &c.  582,591  61 

Material,  fuel,  &c 246,203  33 

Income,  &c 87,931  00 


S14, 869,954  a5 


Eiahilities. 


Capital  stock,  common $ 4,600,000  00 

Capital  stock,  preferred 4,600,000  00 

Funded  debt,  first  mortg.  bonds  4,600,000  00 

Accrued  interest 71,340  00 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 998,614  35 


.$14,869,954  35 


REGULATIONS,  MAILS,  ETC. 


Governed  by  state  law  in  regard  to  crossing  of  other  railroads.  When  ap- 
proaching a highway  the  whistle  is  sounded  at  80  rods  distance  and  the  bell 
rung  until  passed.  Miller’s  platform,  coupler  and  buffer  and  Westinghouse's 
automatic  air  brake  are  used  on  passenger  trains. 

The  compensation  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails  is  $9,890.62  between  St.  PauJ  and 
St.  James,  $10,660.96  between  St.  James  and  Sioux  City,  and  $3,181.88  be- 
tween Worthington  and  Sioux  Falls,  on  terms  of  service  prescribed  by  the  P.  0. 
Department. 

The  American  Express  Company  pay  134  class  freight  rates,  and  receive, 
transport  and  deliver  valuable  packages  for  the  company  free. 


lANDS. 


(St.  Paul  & Sioux  City,  Sioux  City  & St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor’s  Falls 
grants.) 


Eeceived  in  all  of  grant acres 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1880 

Receipts  from  all  sources  from  lands  in  the  year 

endmgJune  3o,  1880 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  all  years  to 

dune  30. 1880 ’. . acres 

Receipts  from  all  sources  from  lands  in  all  years 

to  June  .30,  1880 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  the  five  months 

from  July  1 to  Dee.  1, 1880 acres 

Receipts  from  all  sources  from  lands  during  the 

same  five  months 

Average  jirice  per  acre  during  the  year 

Average  price  i)cr  acre  at  which  now  offered. . . 


St.  P.  A S.  C. 

S.  C.  A St.  P. 

A T.  F. 

8.54,268 

231,145 

44,246 

19, .571 

24,288 

2,480 

.$  1.55,760  00 

1.50,649  00 

17,735 

312,749 

102,945 

9,064 

.$1,778,378  00 

(;91,746  (K) 

.31,422 

5,430 

11,531 

400 

$ 33,.323  00 

74,685  00 

2,400  00 

6 50 
6 .50 


6 50 
6 50 


5 57 
(i  00 


A(  Cl  DENTS. 

Frank  Haylack,  Oct.  1879.  St.  Paul;  hand  smashed  while  playing  around 
train. 

Chas.  Odell,  March  20th,  1880,  Worthington;  injured  in  back  while  coupling- 
cars. 

W.  P.  Esterley,  June  21st,  1880,  at  Mankato:  bruised  wdiile  coupling  cars. 
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Patrick  McNaughton,  March  8th,  1880,  Le  Sueur;  fell  from  top  of  box  car, 
broke  right  ankle. 

Wm.  E.  French,  Feb.  21st,  1880;  Watonwan  River;  broken  rail;  killed. 

Gabriel  Peterson,  March  29th,  1880,  St.  James;  coupling  cars;  smashed, 
thumb. 

Lyman  Evans,  March  11th,  1880,  Worthington;  switching,  smashed  fore- 
finger. 

John  Carson,  Jan.  20th,  1880,  Belle  Plame;  water  tank,  uncoupling  engine 
from  cars,  smashed  foot. 


CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL  & MINNEAPOLIS  RY.  CO. 


Report  for  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1880,  for  road  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to 
Elroy,  Wisconsin.  197.6  miles,  and  irom  Stillwater  Junction  to  Stillwater,  3.8  miles  ; total, 
201.4; 


AND 


Chicag^o,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Company. 


Rep<)rt  for  the  montli  of  June,  1880,  for  road  from  St.  Paul  to  Elroy,  and  from  Stillwater 
.Junction  to  Stillwater,  and  also  from  North  Wisconsin  Junction,  Wisconsin,  to  end  of 
North  Wisconsin  railway  track,  Wisconsin,  80  miles,  and  from  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  to 
River  Falls.  Wisconsin,  12  miles  ; total,  293.4  miles. 


* 


These  corporations  owned  no  road  during  the  year  in  Minnesota,  the  length 
ojierated  in  this  state,  28.8  miles,  being  leased  St.  Paul,  Stillwater  & Taylor’s 
Falls  track. 

OFPTCKKS. 


H.  H.  Porter,  President 

Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer,  1st  Vice  President 
C.  W.  Porter,  Secretary 
Jno.  C.  Spooner,  Solicitor 
R.  P.  Flower,  Treasurer 
J.  W.  Bishop,  General  Manager 

E.  W.  Winter,  General  Superintendent 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B.  Clarke,  General  Traffic  Manager 
C.  D.  W.  Young,  Auditor 
C.  W.  Porter,  Land  Commissioner 

General  offices.  St.  Paul. 

Directors — 

H.  H.  Porter Chicago. 

Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer Oskosh. 

R.  P.  Flower New  York. 

Benj.  Brewster New  York. 

E.  F.  Drake St.  Paul. 

H.  R.  Bishop New  York. 

David  Dows New  York. 


Chicago,  111. 
Oskosh,  Wis. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
New  York. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Hudson,  Wis. 


P.  L.  Cable Rock  Island. 

Josiah  M.  Fiske New  York. 

Augustus  Kountze New  Y'ork. 

Jno.  L.  Merriam St.  Paul. 

A.  H.  Wilder St.  Paul. 

Jno.  Comstock Hudson. 


St 
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Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Porter.  Sawyer,  Flower,  Brewster,  Drake, 
Bishop  and  Dows. 

Annual  election — First  Saturday  after  first  Thursday  in  June. 

DOINGS  OF  THP:  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage  in  Minnesota — Run  by  passenger  trains 27,015 

By  freight  and  mixed  trains 66,000 

Total  for  the  year,  (paying  miles) 93,015 

Tonaye. 

Grain 21,005 

Other  agricultural  products 30, 116 

Flour. 43,806 

Provisions 1,564 

Animals 1,057 

Lumber  and  other  forest  products 669 

Mineral  products 202 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  etc 914 

Coal 444 

Mdse,  and  miscellaneous 17,415 

Mdse,  and  miscellaneous  (all  freight  “received”  at  stations  in  Minne- 
sota from  stations  in  other  states) 217,599 


Total  tonnage  carried  in  Minnesota 334,791 

Passengers — 

Minn.  Whole  road. 

Number  carried 65,960  196,841 

Passenger  mileage  or  number  carried  one  mile 1,105,439  12,875,370 

Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger 16.7  65.41 


Fuel  consumed — In  Minnesota,  about  4,024  cords  of  wood  by  locomotives. 


Shipments  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain, 

Flour. 

Other 

Farm 

Prod. 

Lumber 
& other 
Forest 
Prod. 

Mdse 

and 

Misee!. 

lilashcard. 

Tons. 

Toiw. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Minneapolis , 

lOi 

152 

29,839 

60 

27,067 

230 

East  Minneapolis 

46 

St.  Paul 

19,582 

1,163 

8,496 

152 

967 

425 

16,278 

East  St.  Paul 

162 

85 

3,376 

21 

Harvester  Works 

Posts 

10 

172 

Oakdale 

10 

Lake  Elmo 

1 

Stillwater 

1 

5,319 

4 

42 

2.953 

Stillwater  .Tnnction . 

449 

Total 

19,683 

1.315 

43,806 

1,143 

658 

60,557 

Westward. 

East  St.  Paul  . 

10 

Stillwater 

12 

2 
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Business  and  Receipts  hy Stations. 


STATIONS. 

1 

FREIGHT.  1 

PASSENGERS. 

For’d. 

Rec’d. 

Receipts. 

From. 

To. 

Receipts. 

From  June  30, 1879, 
to  June  1, 1880. 

Minneapolis 

East  Minneapolis 

Tons. 

51 .980 
251 
45,506 
2,763 
# 20 
182 
10 
1 

7,472 

426 

Tons. 

25,772 

3,194 

120,969 

30,858 

352 

1,869 

25 

12,247 

4,076 

$ 130.437  70 
5,931  87 
.326,107  69 
33,812  09 
612  85 
1,846  65 
32  07 
1 00 
39,882  65 
3,202  25 

Number. 

1,764 

Number. 

2,451 

$ 24,957  44 

St.  Paul 

East  St.  Paul 

Harvester  Works 

21,095 

48 

23,522 

9 

152,717  96 
84  91 

Posts 

Oak  Dale 

Lake  Elmo 

Stillwater 

Stillwater  Junction. . . 

Total 

4 

28 

1.048 

2,32614 

1,65214 

1 

9 

558 

3,21814 

1,36114 

9 98 
30  76 
399  32 
12.367  50 
2,649  65 

108,617 

199,312 

.$541,866  82 

27,966 

31,130 

$193,217  52 

For  month  of  Junc,’S0. 

Minneapolis 

East  Minneapolis 

5,234 

25 

1,497 

1,022 

3,324 

.334 

5,405 

8,038 

35 

33 

930 

187 

$ 13,041  07 
918  36 
15,329  71 
12,767  56 

176 

316 

$ 2,772  .54 

St.  Paul 

East  St.  Paul 

Oak  Dale 

2,297 

71/2 

4 

183 

22814 

244 

1 

2,881 

4 

4 

1814 

34514 

145 

17,777  61 
9 08 
10  46 
100  78 
1,874  43 
348  26 
4 05 

Lake  Elmo 

Stillwater 

Stillwater  Junction... 
Posts 

862 

22 

26  72 
3,810  94 
180  00 

Totals 

8,572 

18,280 

$ 46,074  36 

3,141 

3,715 

22,897  21 

KARNTNGS  AND  EXPKNSPLS. 


Gross  Earnings. 


WHOLE  ROAD. 

IN  MINNESOTA,  BELONGING  TO 

Freight 

$ 887.465  25 
360.724  44 
20,457  79 
14,420  21 
3,247  e50 

Ch.,  St.  F. 
M.  (f-  0. 

$ 75,789  78 
32,640  69 
1,886  48 
1,336  20 
300  13 

St.  P.,  Still, 
d-  T.  F. 

$ 27,735  42 
9,512  68 
496  87 
335  87 
80  70 

Total. 

$103,525  20 
42,153  37 
2,383  35 
1,672  07 
380  83 

Pa.ssengers 

Express 

Mails 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

$1,286,315  19 

$111,953  28 

$38,161  54 

$150,114  82 

The  gross  earnings  in  Minnesota  were  11.77  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  entire  line. 

Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings,  as  3 to  8. 

Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  (23.7  in  Minnesota)  of  road,  $6,333.95. 
Average  of  the  same  per  train  mile,  $2.25, 
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Operating’  expenses  were  as  follows,  viz. : 


Repairs  of  locomotives  and  tenders . . . 

R epairs  of  cars 

Repairs  of  buildings 

Repairs  of  fences,  gates  and  crossings , 

Repairs  of  bridges  ana  culverts 

Repairs  of  tracks 

Repairs  of  tools  and  macliineiy 

Fuel  used  by  locomotives 


Oil  and  waste  used 

Office  and  station  furniture  and  expenses. 

Furniture  and  fixtures  for  cars 

Foreign  agents 

Advertising ‘ 

Stationery,  printed  blanks,  tickets,  &c 

Enginemen,  Firemen  and  wipers 

Conductors,  baggagemen  and  brakemen.. 

Laborers  and  switchmen 

Agents  and  clerks 

Superintendence 

Rents 

Loss  and  damage  (freight  and  baggage) , 

Loss  and  damage  (stock  killed,  etc.) 

Injury  to  persons 

Teaming  freight,  baggage  and  mails 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Car  hire  balance 

Eew  York  office  expenses 

Loss  and  damage  (fire) 

Locomotives  hire 

Operating  North  Wisconsin  railway 

Loss  and  damage  (wrecking) 


Total 

Taxes  (actual). 


First  11  Months 

i 

June.  1880. 

$ 26,944  48 

$ 2,758  77 

55,742  59 

6,946  80 

8,275  58 

405  12 

1,451  86 

190  8S 

14,751  46 

5,197  14 

91,571  37 

32,444  04 

6,583  71 

842  72 

75,611  43 

8,250  09 

6,694  69 

i 176  90 

5,551  12 

592  75 

4,697  01 

1 365  01 

893  76 

89  61 

3,238  11 

no  81 

3,214  95 

192  37 

5,231  21 

689  46 

58,218  48 

6,003  64 

38,596  51 

3,706  09 

50,844  63 

' 4,785  48 

53,218  22 

6,053  71 

19,270  41 

1,250  85 

19,292  87 

1,272  65 

4,998  41 

491  95 

2,439  35 

1,303  89 

3,630  25 

260  13 

69  70 

31  75 

67  50 

118  25 

8,900  53 

1,394  59 

15,429  11 

Cr.  1,097  32 

2,692  04 

228  62 

1,538  75 

32  00 

5,170  64 

6 69 

$594,862  73 

$ 85,063  44 

44,127  13 

3,980  95 

$638,989  86 

$ 89,044  39 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  (Chicago,  St.  Paul  & Minneapolis)  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  entire  line  were  54.56  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  for 
the  same  period.  In  Minnesota  the  prorated  operating  expenses  were  $70,015.- 
34,  exclusive  of  rent  of  Hudson  branch,  $9,716.63;  payments  to  St.  Paul,  Still- 
water & Taylors  Falls  railroad,  $35,000;  total  in  Minnesota,  $114,832.20,  leav- 
ing a net  balance  of  $20,247.62  for  the  eleven  months  out  of  the  gross  earnings 
in  the  state  for  the  same  period.  Taxes  in  same  11  months  were  $2,758.76  in 
Minnesota. 

KEGULATIONS,  MAILS,  ETC. 

Trains  stop  400  feet  from  railroad  crossings,  and  at  highways  ring  bell  and 
sound  whistle.  Use  Miller’s  coupler,  buffer  and  platform.  Westinghouse  air 
brakes  and  hand  brakes  on  each  car. 

Government  pays  about  $60  per  mile  per  annum  on  the  main  line,  and  $25 
on  the  Stillwater  branch,  for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails. 
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The  American  Express  Company  pays  a per  diem  on  limited  tonnage,  taking 
freight  at  depots. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & Minneapolis  Railway  Company  hauls  cars  of  all 
railroad  and  transportation  companies  in  interchange  of  business,  paying  for 
use  of  same  % cent  per  mile  for  freight  cars. 

ACCIDENTS. 

September  1,  1879,  Henry  Duikee,  conductor  of  freight  train,  at  Posts  sta- 
tion, fell,  caught  foot  under  running  board,  and  broke  two  or  three  bones. 

December  13,  1879,  N.  Bouse,  baggageman,  at  St.  Paul  Junction,  leaned  his- 
head  too  far  out  of  car,  and  was  struck  by  flag,  causing  him  to  fall  out  and  frac‘- 
tm-e  his  arm, 

June  26,  1880,  E.  S.  Kockwood,  in  St.  Paul  yard,  was  slightly  injured  in. 
jumping  from  freight  train. 

June  24,  1880,  Ed.  Moriarity,  at  Stillwater  Junction,  was  slightly  injured  iu, 
jumping  from  freight  train. 
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OFFICERS. 


Frederick  Billings,  President 23  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,. 

Samuel  Wilkeson,  Secretary “ “ “ 

George  Gray,  General  Counsel “ “ “ 

Robt.  Lenox  Belknap,  Treasurer “ ‘‘ 

H.  E.  Sargent,  General  Manager  Eastern  Div St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Anderson,  Chief  Engineer Brainerd,  Minn. 

G.  G.  Sanborn,  General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R.  M.  Newport,  Auditor “ “ 

Jas.  B.  Power,  Land  Commissioner “ ‘‘ 

. General  othces — 23  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  and  43  and  45  Jackson 
street,  St.  Paul. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Billings Vermont.  Joseph  D.  Potts Philadelphia- 

Johnston  Livingston New  York.  J.  Frailey  Smith “ 

Joseph  Di.lworth Pittsburgh.  J.  M.  Denison Baltimore. 

C.  B.  Wright Philadelphia.  Alexander  Mitchell Milwaukee. 

B.  P.  Cheney Boston.  J.  C.  Ainsworth Oregon. 

Hugh  McCullough New  York.  Walton  Ferguson New  York. 

James  B.  Williams New  York. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  Billings,  Cheney,  Harris,  Livingston,  McCul- 
loch and  Potts. 

Annual  Election — Last  Wednesday  in  Septemlx^r.  Person  to  address  con- 
e-inning this  report,  R.  M.  Newport. 

CAI'ITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 


(Capital  stock  authorized,  $100,000, (X)0.) 

Common  stock  issued $ 49,000,000  00 

Preferred  stock  issued 51,000,000  00 


$100,000,000  00 

Proportion  for  Minnesota,  228.5  miles  of  a total  of  2,250  miles.  10,155,555  00 

Six  per  cents  first  mortgage  bonds,  due  1819 3,881,834  41 

Floating  debt 1,404,967  10 
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No  part  of  bonds  applicable  to  road  in  Minnesota  and  at  present  impossible 
to  determine  proportion  for  Minnesota  of  floating:  debt. 


Length  in  Minnesota — 

From  Northern  Pacific  .Tunction  to  Moorhead 228.23 

From  Duluth  to  N.  P.  .1,  (operated  jointly  with  St.  P.  & D.  R.  R.  Co.).  23.66 

From  Sauk  Rapids  to  Brainerd  (Western  R.  R.  of  Minn.) 60.50 

From  St.  Paul  to  Sauk  Rapids  (leased  use  of  St.  P.,  M.  & M.  track). . 75.50 

Total  number  of  miles 387.89 

Additional  sidings  (St.  P.,  M.  &.  M.  excepted) 35.71 

Number  of  miles  steel  rail 205.50 


Stations,  etc. — Number  of  stations  54,  and  of  common  points  23;  P44  wooden 
bridges,  aggregate  length,  18,062  feet,  exclusive  of  St.  P.,  M.  k M. — 25.33 
miles  of  wire  fence  and  33  miles  of  board  @ 94  cents  per  rod. — R.  R.  crossing 
At  grade:  St.  P.,  M.  k M.  at  Glyndon,  and  M.  k St.  L.  near  Minneapolis 
Junction. 

Equipment — 52  locomotives,  w^eighing  from  thirty  to  forty,  4 from  twenty  to 
thirt}',  and  2 from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  all  exclusive  of  tender ; 8 first 
'Class  and  13  second  class  passenger  cars,  12  express  and  baggage  cars,  760 
box  freight  and  stock  cars,  662  flat  and  coal  cars,  71  other  cars  and  175  hand 
■cars.  The  foregoing  equipment  is  used  also  on  the  road  in  Dakota. 

DOINGS  OP’  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage — Of  passenger  trains 385,583 

Of  freight  and  mixed  trains 429  503 

Total  train  mileage 815,086 


Empty  freight  car  mileage,  3,764,216. 

The  speed  of  trains  is  from  20  to  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  and  from 
12  to  15  for  freight.  The  average  rates  are  3.99  cents  per  mile  for  passengers 
and  2.4  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight. 


Tonnage — 

Grain 76,298 

Agricultural  products  except  grain 1,389 

Flour,  meal  and  mdlstuffs 10,769 

Provisions 8,105 

Manufactures 20,483 

Animals 5,509 

Lumber 48 , 1 40 

Other  forest  products 35,658 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 71 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  &c 4,188 

Coal ^.... 4,2^ 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 38,737 


Total 253,631 


Passengers — Whole  number  canned,  111,782  number  carried  one  mile,  or 
passenger  mileage,  9,553,517;  average  distance  traveled  by  each,  85  miles. 

Fuel  consumed — Wood,  28,878  cords,  and  of  coal,  7,254  tons. 
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Commodities  shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

I’rod. 

Lum- 

ber. 

Other 
Prod, 
of  the 
Forest. 

Mdse,  and 
Miscel. 
freight. 

Fjn.stu)ard. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bhls. 

Tons. 

M ft. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rice’s , . . . 

52,545 

16,573 

52,570 

2,614 

5 

11 

33 

Royaltoii 

2 

1 

3 

5 

8 

Little  Falls 

46 

1,950 

432 

67 

Belle  Prairie 

25 

6 

Ft.  Ripley 

2 

4 

437 

247 

115 

140 

76 

30 

331 

28 

4 

39 

47 

5 

1 

33,525 

3,820 

18,811 

89,545 

1,319 

106,291 

30 

9 

32 

90 

12 

58 

33 

1 

20 

30 

Verndale 

28 

10 

23  1 

1 

30 

80 

24 

19 

43 

21 

35 

513 

1,894 

54 

4 

110 

Frazee  City 

13 

3,207 

883 

8 

6 

1 

76 

Detroit 

27.790 

26 

96 

32,314 

72,306 

48,799 

246,301 

243,561 

1,156,642 

41 

347 

10 

24 

Lake  Park 

41 

2 

20 

51 

5 

15 

11 

Glyndon 

703 

20 

183 

6 

1 

169 

736 

1,345 

40 

284 

Dakota  Div.  stations, 
west  of  Moorhead 

4,350 

1,984 

21 

1 

1,130 

Total 

2,206,793 

66,204 

6,697 

134 

8,006 

801 

2,653 

262 

2,478 

2,478 

2,597 

2,597 

Total  in  tons 

2,653 

458 

WeHtu'ard. 

I 

j 

1 

S.  Paul 

33 

335,559 

17,335 

806 

6,880 

8,887 

1,844 

25 

732 

73 

25,321 

9,564 

826 

Minneapolis 

438 

6,051 

1,010 

1,794 

22 

St.  Anthony 

30 

12 

Anoka 

3 

10 

2.171 

1 

48 

Itasca , 

6 

1 

6 

16 

Elk  River 

70 

301 

12 

40 

30 

157 

Big  Lake 

4 

8 

64 

lieeker 

78 

Clear  T.ake 

69 

112 

60 

20 

14 

Rt.  Cloud 

822 

64,192 

1.380 

3,707 

236 

44 

2 

517 

Sauk  Rapids 

10,939 

1 

267 

2 

286 

Ricti’s 

7,469 

5,836 

20,360 

7,643 

3 

180 

2 

Royalton 

246 

3 

3 

250 

12 

Tiittle  Falls 

24 

89 

159 

1,790 

24 

Belle  l*rairie 

1 

2 

Ft,  IMjiley. 

6 

3 

1 

Brainerd .' 

1,500 

2,908 

23,940 

17,247 

505 

729 

2,580 

7.,046 

2.661 

1,156 

22,743 

Duluth 

16 

4,634 

1 

2,396 

650 

Fond  du  fjac 

1 

Thomson 

9 

1 

27 

2,791 

582 

16 

Thomson  Junction... 

27 

60 

61 

2,748 

29 

4,120 

48 

Aitkin 

13 

264 

5,140 

277 

Withingtoii 

104 

Motiev 

744 

33 

62 

3,01» 

2^ 

1,240 

1.500 

578 

Aldrich 

241 

1 

15 

2 

166 

Verndale 

20 

1,002 

1,002 

12 

Wadena 

40 

13 

257 

208 

New  York  Mills 

6 

670 

3,386 

553 

424 

Perhani 

3,539 

673 

460 

63 

1,653 

562 

478 

l^’razee  City 

11 

5,931 

1,586 

12 

1,853 

1,843 

646 

Detroit 

769 

32 

7 

111 

Audubon 

200 

646 

114 

29 

6 

394 

1.31 

Lake  I'ark 

1,314 

5,613 

15,361 

1 

77 

6 

330 

.36 

Hawley 

800 

136 

43 

12 

10 

58 

(ilyndon 

1,426 

2,999 

3,601 

17 

317 

Total 

53,988 

1,620 

485,342 

8,365 

39,956 

3,995 

21,250 

27,247 

31,146 

64,248 

Tota,l  in  tons 

21,250 

47,082 

31,146 

64,248 
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Business  and  Receipts  hjf  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

FREIGHT. 

PASSENGERS.  1 

i 

Total  Re- 
ceipts. 

For’d. 

Rec’d. 

Receipts. 

! 

From,  i 

To. 

Receipts,  i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Number. 

St.  I’aiil 

42,159 

5,610 

12,710 

6,679 

1 

Minneapolis 

14,106 

13,127 

2..562 

3,9.57 

St.  Antfionv 

4,017 

99 

805 

Anoka '. 

.3,858 

12 

820 

52 

Itasca 

27 

205 

9 

Elk  River 

.301 

4 

309  1 

126 

Big  Lake 

72 

10 

274  1 

42 

Be7ker 

78 

181  ; 

8 

Clear  Lake 

107 

f)’ 

235  1 

69 

St.  Cloud 

2.283 

156 

.517 

884 

St.  P.,  M.  & M. 



mileage  pass. . 

45,030 

45,0.30 

Sauk  Rapi(is... . 

1,673 

180 

1,424 

1.225 

Rice’s. . .* 

3,013 

588 

826 

777 

Royalton 

962 

405 

800 

597 

Little  Falls 

6,2a3 

1,860 

2,261  i 

1,915 

Belle  Prairie 

748 

140 

539 

4.53 

Ft.  Ripley 

7 

65 

470 

286 

Crow  Wing 

1 

29  1 

149 

Brainerd 

10,207 

7,817 

4,439 

4,179 

Duluth 

42,468 

55, .578 
1 

4,024 

850 

Fond  du  Lac 

1 651 

42 

38 

Thomson 

i 5,511 

54 

N.  P.  Junction. 

! 9,044 

470 

184 

269 

Norman 

13 

228 

103 

Island  Lake 

1 

12 

310 

1.51 

Sicotte’s 

18 

262 

188 

Kimberly 

9 

2.57 

261 

Aitkin.  .* 

5,826 

2,966 

2,697 

2,170 

Withington 

114 

32 

1 359 

1.50 

Pillager 

1 

i 

i . . . 

Clayton 

29 

257 

Motley 

8,385 

2,172 

1,082 

! 941 

1 

Aldrich 

1,992 

621 

1,119  I 

1 871 

Verndale 

1,669 

979 

.597 

1 ,261 

1 

Gull  River 

529 

371 

Wadena 

4,469 

1,835 

1,833 

1,484 

BlufEton 

24 

125 

124 

New  York  Mills 

5,102 

668 

494 

909 

Perham 

7,707 

1,.38.3 

1,798 

1,453 

Frazee  City 

4,504 

1 863 

1,047 

i 704 

Detroit 

3,212 

j 2,061 

2,235 

i 2,114 

Audubon 

1 ,6.32 

1 837 

1,260 

1 ,066 

Lake  Park 

2,714 

! 1 ,503 

1,496 

1,4.37 

Hawley 

1,750 

984 

823 

861 

Muskoda 

44 

90 

9.3 

Smyser’s  Siding 

24 

183 

2,859 

Glyndon 

12,278 

20,025 

5,1.30 

5,414 

Moorhead 

7,777 

5,794 

2,924 

2,584 

Dakota  div.  sta- 

! 

tions  west  of 

i 

Moorhead 

i 37,943 

124,582 

1 6,729 

16,362 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

253,631 

253,631 

i .$1,251,537  69 

1 111,782 

111,782 

1 $381,015  22 

^$1632,. 552  91 

Gross  Earni>u/s — 

Freight 

Passenger?^ 

Mails  


$1,251,587  69  Express $ 32,080  88 

881,015  22  Miscellaneous 1,464  79 

28,8.86  08  

Total $1,689,484  61 
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Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way $ 315,199  Motive  power  and  care $ 180,082 

Maintenance  of  bnildings. . 8,801  Train  employees 52,362 

Maintenance  of  locomo-  Agents  and  station  labor. . . 48,927 

tives 38,578  Other  transportation  ex- 

Maintenance  of  passenger  penses 73,059 

cars 22,007  General  expenses 26,932 

Maintenance  of  freight  cars . 38, 154  

Total $ 804,101 

Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings,  as  1 to  3.28. 

Average  gross  earaings  per  mile  of  road $ 4,348  74 

Average  gross  earnings  per  train  mile 2 07 

The  operating  expenses  were  47.6  per  cent  of  gross  earnings. 

Operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road 2,069  75 

Operating  expenses  per  train  mile 0 98 

Net  earnings 885,383  80 

Net  earnings  per  mile  of  road 2,278  98 

Net  earnings  per  train  mile 1 09 

The  payments,  in  addition  to  operating  expenses,  were  for  improvements  and 
betterments,  $115,660:  additional  equipment,  $178,357.63;  taxes,  $27,381.58;  to 
Western  Ry.  Co.,  $90,848.97;  to  St.  P.,  M.  & M.  Ry.  Co.,  41,008.33;  total, 
$453,256.51. 

oenp:kal  ualance,  july  1,  1880. 

Assets — 

Property  acquired  under  decree $ 90,549,557  55 

Construction — cost  of  new  road  in  bonds  and  stock  at  par 5,147,602  39 

Equipment 1,243,531  05 

Improvements  and  betterments 979,429  58 

Supplies 1,894,636  13 

N.  P.  R.  R.  stock  and  other  investments 6,127,085  86 

Bills  receivable 1,760  28 

Cash 401,824  58 

Land  department  expenses 136,099  95 

Accounts  receivable 705,268  57 


Total $107,186,795  94 

Liahilities — 

Capital  stock,  common $ 49,000,000  00 

Capital  stock,  preferred 43,412,645  12 

Bonded  debt 3,881,834  41 

Accounts  f>ayable 915,883  65 

Bills  payable 489,083  45 

Land  sales 8,205,964  57 

Profit  and  loss 1,281,384  74 


Total $107,186,795  94 

REGULATIONS,  MAIiS,  ETC. 

All  trains  come  to  a full  stop  before  crossing  other  railroads,  whistle  eighty 
rods  from  highways  and  ring  the  bell  until  crossed.  Use  Miller’s  platform  and 
coupler,  and  the  Westinghouse  automatic  air  brake. 

Since  July  1,  1879,  the  compensation  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails  has  been  $13,- 
445.05  on  Minnesota  division,  and  $5,264.50  on  Western  Ry.  division  for  one 
daily  mail  each  way.  Since  January  1,  1880,  the  Northern  Pacific  has  nm  its 
own  express. 
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LANDS. 


Whole  number  of  acres  received 990,619.30 

Whole  number  of  acres  to  enure 1,946,980.70 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold,  year  ending  .June  30,  1880,  acres  15,457.00 

Receipts  from  lands,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 $41,676  00 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880,  acres.  406,776.81 

Receipts  from  lands  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880 $2,398,355  42 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold,  July  1 to  Dec.  1,  1880,  acres 15,591.00 

Receipts  from  lands,  July  1 to  Dec.  1,  1880 $39,667  00 

Average  price  per  acre  during  the  year 3 12 

Average  price  per  acre  at  which  now  offered 3 00 


GKNKKAIi  RP:MARKS. 


Chartered,  by  congress,  July  2,  1864,  as  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Sold  August  12,  1875,  for  $100,000  cash  to  the  purchasing  committee  of  the 
bondholders  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  all  the  bondholders  who 
shall  have  assented  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted  June  30,  1875,  and 
surrendered  their  bonds  for  preferred  stock  of  the  reorganized  company  in  accord- 
ance with  said  plan. 

The  main  line,  Duluth  to  Moorhead  (25234  miles)  was  opened  about  Septem- 
ber 1,  1871. 

Western  Ry.,  of  Minn.,>  Brainerd  to  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  603^  miles,  was 
leased  May  1,  1878,  the  terms  being  35  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  for  first  five 
years,  40  per  cent  thereafter.  Lease  to  continue  for  ninety  nine  vears  from  May 
1,  1878. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  a permanent  contract  with  the  St.  P.,  M.  & M.  Ry. 
Co.,  whereby  its  trains  run  through  between  Sauk  Rapids  and  St.  Paul,  seveaty- 
five  and  one-half  miles,  paying  for  this  privilege  $40,000  per  annum  and  a pro- 
portion of  the  station  expenses  and  maintenance  of  road,  based  on  the  wheel- 
age  of  the  trains  of  each  company. 

The  original  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  was  by  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1870, 
authorized  to  issue  its  bonds  and  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  on  all  its  prop- 
erty, rights  and  franchises,  including  the  franchise  to  be  a corporation. 

Some  thirty  million  dollars  of  bonds  were  issued.  January  1,  1874,  the  com- 
pany made  default  in  the  payment  of  interest,  and  said  default  continuing  nn 
the  16th  of  April,  1875,  the  trustees  and  certain  bondholders  commenced  pro- 
ceedings to  foreclose.  A committee  appoiatedby  the  bondholders,  under  a plan 
of  reorganization,  became  the  purchasers  of  its  railroad  and  all  the  property  and 
franchises  mortgaged,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  bondholders  who  should  assent  to 
said  plan  and  exchange  their  bonds  for  preferred  stock  in  the  new  organization. 
The  re-organization  was  perfected  September  29,  1875. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A.  To  Persons. 

Austin  Charles,  passenger,  injured  near  Sauk  Rapids  July  6,  1879.  Train  ran 
into  a wash-out. 

Fred  Lowe,  brakeman,  run  over  while  switching  near  Wadena,  September  19, 
1879,  Both  feet  amputated. 

Pldward  Hawley,  brakeman,  injured  in  Brainerd  yard  while  switching,  No- 
vember 6,  1879.  One  foot  amputated. 

George  Allen,  brakeman,  two  fingers  crushed  while  coupling  cars  at  Glyndon, 
December  1,  1879. 

Henry  Sawyer,  brakeman,  one  finger  crushed  while  coupling  cars  at  Vem- 
dale,  January  1,  1880, 

Ole  Wick,  inn  over  near  Audubon,  February  17,  1880.  Supposed  to  have 
been  drunk  on  track. 
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B.  ' To  Trains, 


July  6,  1879,  passenger  train  ditched  near  Sauk  Rapids — caused  by  wash-out. 
One  passenger  injured, 

August  16,  1879,  freight  train  ditched  two  miles  south  of  East  St.  Cloud — 
cause,  broken  axle  under  C.,  M.  & St.  P.  car  No.  117.  No  one  injured. 

Extra  freight  going  west  collided  with  work  train  three  and  a half  miles  west 
of  Wadena — accident  owing  to  failure  to  use  flag  order  against  work  train.  No 
one  injured.  Accident  occurred  August  22,  1879. 

September  6,  1879,  freight  train,  while  standing  in  wood  yard  at  Kimberly, 
was  run  into  by  second  section.  No  one  injured. 

September  10.  1879,  freight  train  ditched  five  miles  east  of  Brainerd,  caused 
by  brake-beam  coming  down.  No  one  injured, 

November  18,  1879,  freight  train  broke  in  two,  and  detached  portion  was  run 
into  by  second  section.  No  one  injured. 

November  14,  1879,  extra  freight  was  ditched  near  Island  Lake,  caused  by 
broken  axle  under  freight  car.  No  one  injured. 

December  28,  1878,  passenger  train  ran  off  the  track  near  Motley,  caused  by 
spreading  of  the  rails.  No  one  seriously  injured. 

June  16,  1880,  freight  train  ran  off  track  at  Rice’s  Point,  caused  by  misplaced 
switch.  No  one  injured. 

The  following  supplementary  report  has  been  made  for  the  Western  R.  R. 
Co.,  the  operations  of  whose  road  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Northern 
Pacific. 


WESTERN  R.  R.  GO.  OF  MINNESOTA. 


The  officers  are  Geo.  L.  Becker,  President;  L.  E.  Reed,  Vice-President;  R, 
M.  Newport,  Secretary  and  'ITeasurer:  and  J.  B,  Power,  Land  Coinmisioner, 
all  of  St.  Paul. 

Directors — Geo.  L.  Becker,  Alexander  Ramsey,  L.  E.  Reed,  F.  R.  Delano  and 
R.  M.  Newport,  all  of  St.  Paul;  and  Johnston  Livingston  of  New  York;  Fred’k 
Billings  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  ; Chas.  B.  Wright  of  Philadelphia  and  Geo.  Stark 
of  Nashua.  N.  H.  The  executive  committee  are  Messrs,  Becker,  Livingston, 
Billings  and  Wright. 

Annual  election.  1st  Wednesday  in  .lune. 


OAlMTAl,  STOCK,  DKUT,  KT(’. 


Comjnon  stock  issued  (on  account  of  construction) $100,100 

This  stock  was  all  issued  May  1,  1877,  to  present  stockholders  at  par. 

First  mortgage  bonds,  due  May  1,  1907,  7 per  cent  interest $500,000 

Land  grant  morfgage  bonds,  due  May  1,  1907,  7 percent 100,000 

Total  <lebt $600,000 


From  the  sale  of  above  l>i)nds  there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $250,000  cash. 
Total  of  stock  and  debt  $700,100  or  $11,570.25  per  mile  of  road. 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  $9,268.42  for  right  of  way,  and  for  construction 
$680,878.85:  total  $689,642.27  or  $11,899.04  per  mile  of  road. 


OKNKKAU  n.ALANCK,  .TUl.Y  1,  1880. 

Assets — 

60 Gi  miles  of  road  at  cost _. . . .$689,642  27 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  and  balances  due  from  indi- 
viduals  121.571  67 


$811;218  94 


Mli^KEAPOLIS  AN^D  ST.  LOUIS. 
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JAabilities — 

Capital  stock 100,100  00 

F.  M.  bonds  due  in  1907 500,000  00 

L.  G.  bonds  due  in  1907 100,000  00 

Interest  on  bonded  debt  accrued,  not  yet  due 7,653  33 

Unpaid  vouchers 1,560  64 

Profit  and  loss 101,899  97 


1811,213  94 

UANDS. 

Acres  received  of  grant 290,830 

Acres  to  inure 99,570 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold,  yj^ar  ending  Dec.  3,  1879,  acres 15,196.40 

Receipts  from  lands $ 20,685.79 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold  in  all  years  to  Dec.  31,  1879,  acres. . . 19,819 

Receipts  from  lands  in  all  years  to  Dec.  31,  1879 $ 26,146.59 

Average  price  per  acre  during  the  year 3.05 

Average  price  at  which  now  offered 1.25  to  $8 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Western  R.  R.  Co.  of  Minn,  was  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of 
'Title  1,  of  Chapter  34  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota,  and  amendments 
thereto,  January  29th,  1874. 

A dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  capital  stock  was  declared  June,  1879. 

The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  about  the  25th  of  May,  1877,  and 
the  road  from  Brainerd  to  Sauk  Rapids,  miles, 'was  comnleted  November 
1st,  1877.  _ " 

From  that  date  until  May  1st,  1878,  it  was  operated  by  this  company. 

May  1st,  1878,  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  a 
term  of  99  years,  at  a yearly  rental  of  35  per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings  for  the 
first  five  years,  and  40  per  cent  thereafter. 


MINNEAPOLIS  & ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 


W.  D.  Wasliburn,  President Minneaix>lis. 

R.  B.  Langdon,  Vice-President “ 

W,  D.  Hale.  Secretary “ 

A.  H.  Bode.  Treasurer  and  General  Freight  and  Ticket  Agent. ... 

1.  Atwater,  Solicitor “ 

‘C.  F.  Hatch,  General  Manager 

E.  W.  Gaylord,  Supei-intendent “ 

W.  W.  Rich,  Chief  Engineer “ 

M.  P.  Hawkins,  Auditor 

General  offices  at  Minneapolis. 

Directors — W.  D.  Washburn,  C.  C.  Washburn,  .).  K.  Sidle,  R.  1.  Baldwin, 
C.  F.  Hatch,  R.  B.  Langdon,  John  Martin,  C,  1.  Martin,  C.  H.  Pettit,  W.  W. 
McNair,  W.  D.  Hale,  R.  P.  Russell,  Isaac  Atwater,  ,1.  S.  Pillsbury,  H.  T. 
Welles,  Franklin  Steele  and  A.  H.  Bode,  all  of  Minneapolis. 
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Executive  Committee — Messrs.  W.  D.  Washburn,  Langdon,  Welles,  John' 
Martin  and  Pettit.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors — 2d  Tuesday  in  October, 
Person  to  address  concerning  this  report.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bode. 


CAPITAIi  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

(Capital  stock  authorized,  $2,000,000.00.) 


Common  stock  issued  (construction  account),  all  paid  up $ 2,000,000  00^ 

7 per  cent,  (gold)  1st  mortgage  bonds,  on  line  from  Minneapolis 

to  Merriam  Junction,  due  Jan.  1,  1907 455,000  00 

7 per  cent,  (gold)  1st  mortgage  bonds,  on  line  from  Merriam 

Junction  to  Albert  Lea,  due  Feb.  1,  1927 950,000  00 

7 per  cent.  1st  mortgage  bonds,  on  line  from  Albert  Lea  to  Fort 

Dodge,  due  June  1,  1907 495,818  49 

Total  bonded  debt $ 1,900,818  49 

Floating  debt 1,000,000  00 


Total  debt $ 2.900,818  49 

Total  stock  and  debt  per  mile  of  road  (210  miles) 23,337  23 

Proportion  of  stock  for  Minnesota 2,000,000  00 

Proportion  of  debt  for  Minnesota 1,926,234  13 

COST  OF  ROAD. 

Of  right  of  way,  entire  line,  Minneapolis  to  Port  Dodge $ 59,762  55» 

Of  right  of  way  in  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  to  State 

line.. $ 51,838  26 

Of  construction,  entire  line,  Minneapolis  to  Fort  Dodge 4.281,742  17 

Of  construction  in  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  to 

State  line $ 3,521,876  14 

Of  present  equipment,  applying  to  210  miles  of  road 319,920  22 

Of  present  equipment,  average  per  mile  of  road $ 1,523  43 

Of  other  real  estate  used  exchisively  in  operating  the  road 89,181  73 


Total  cost,  including  equipment  of  road  from  Minneapolis  to 

Fort  Dodge $ 4,750,606  67 

Total  cost,  including  equipment,  per  mile 22,621  93 

CnARACTEKISTICS  OF  ROAD. 

Length — 

Main  line,  from  Minneapolis  to  Albert  Lea 108 

Main  line,  from  Albert  Lea  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 102 

Total  owned 210 

(Minneapolis  k Duluth  R.  R.)  Minneapolis  to  White  Bear  Lake 13 

Total  number  of  miles 225^ 

of  which  136  miles  in  Minnesota,  and  89  in  Iowa. 

Additional  track  and  sidings 25> 

No  steel  rail. 


'I'he  length  from  Minneapolis  to  White  Bear  is  leased  of  the  Minneapolis  k 
Duluth  R.  R.  Co.,  the  rental  being  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  said 
company  of  $280,000,  at  the  rate  of  7 percent,  per  annum  in  gold. 

The  length  from  Albert  Lea  to  Fort  Dodge  was  opened  to  the  State  line  ia 
November,  1879,  and  to  Fort  Dodge  the  last  of  June,  1880,  the  average  length 
operated  for  the  whole  year  between  Albert  Lea  and  the  State  line  being  1%. 
miles,  and  between  the  State  line  and  Fort  Dodge  45  miles. 
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The  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.  has  leased  from  the  St,  Paul  & Duluth 
R.  R.  Co.  the  right  to  run  trains  from  White  Bear  Lake  to  Duluth,  a distance 
of  143  miles,  and  has  made  use  of  that  right  since  May  17,  1880.  The  rental  ia 
$50,000  per  year. 

Stations — 19  in  Minnesota. 

Bridges  and  Trestles — Of  wood,  49  bridges,  aggregating  5,172  feet  in  length, 
and  64  trestles,  aggregate  length  11,975  feet. 

Fences — 50  miles  of  board  and  wire,  costing  $11,200,  or  70  cents  per  rod. 

R.  R.  crossings  at  grade — St.  P.,  M.  & M.  at  East  Minneapolis,  H.  & D.  at 
Chaska,  St.  P.  & S.  C.  at  Merriam,  W.  & St.  P.  at  Waseca,  and  S.  M.  at 
Albert  Lea. 

Equipment — 14  locomotives,  weighing  between  30  and  40  tons,  and  2 between 
20  and  30  tons,  exclusive  of  tender,  6 first  and  2 second-class  passenger  cars,  3 
express  and  baggage  cars,  255  box  freight  and  stock  cars,  162  flat  and  coal  cars, 
2 iron,  10  caboose  and  44  hand  cars. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAH  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage,  run  in  Minnesota  by  passenger  trains 127,965 

“ “ freight  “ 229,409 

Whole  number  of  train  miles • 357,374 


Speed  of  trains,  miles  per  hour — Passenger,  highest  allowed  30,  schedule 
rate,  including  stops,  25;  freight,  highest  15,  schedule  12. 

Tariffs,  average  rates  per  mile — 2.38  cents  for  through,  and  3.55  cents  for  local 
passengers;  1.47  cents  for  through,  and  2.47  cents  per  ton  for  local  freight. 


Tonnaae — 

Grain  83,134 

Other  agricultural  products 3,499 

Flour  and  meal 66,296 

Provisions 2,631 

Manufactures 32,181 

Animals 6,311 

Lumber  56,060 

Other  forest  products 37,569 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 8,525 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  etc 6,042 

Coal 514,189 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 42,340 


Total  number  of  tons 5378,777 


Passengers,  whole  number  carried,  94,596;  passenger  mileage,  or  number 
•arried  one  mile,  2,990,667;  average  distance  traveled  by  each,  31.5  miles. 

Fuel  consumed — 15,782  cords  of  wood. 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

Agricul- 

tural 

products. 

Lumber, 

Other 

Forest 

products. 

Mdse. 

and 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Northward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bbls. 

Tons. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

East  Minneapolis.. 

13 

346 

57 

100 

123 

45 

142 

Minneapolis 

3,604 

3,07S 

225.012 

4,214 

276 

432 

2,544 

Eden  Prairie 

22,016 

767 

18 

2 

Chaska 

126,088 

13,514 

2 

72 

580 

1 082 

C.,M.  &St.  P.  Ry.. 

93,949 

9;994 

17 

21 

20 

874 

Carver 

110,029 

26,669 

876 

190 

1 597 

Merriam  Junction . . 

2',2U 

1 

30 

298 

St.  P.  & S.  C.  R.  R.. 

611,130 

64,167 

340 

1,060 

14 

132 

818 

Jordan 

19,828 

537 

6,408 

263 

10 

132 

Helena 

10'469 

10 

2 

20 

277 

New  Prague 

126i621 

875 

12 

101 

1 

411 

MontgoirTery 

50;429 

286 

361 

178 

36 

8,060 

95 

8,373 

2 

66 

26 

2,990 

34 

Waterviile 

71,919 

’ 563 

109 

48 

l’,520 

131 

Waseca 

103,808 

MO 

380 

29 

330 

354 

Ricliland 

88,054 

7,148 

380 

65 

110 

Hartland 

64,101 

904 

16 

.50 

Manchester 

24,463 

Albert  Lea 

114,053 

365,229 

■ 428 

20 

22 

42i 

B.,  C-.  R.  & N.  Ry... 

490 

413;634 

6,429 

16,946 

522 

985 

.38,048 

C.  I.  Ry 

4,331 

47 

17 

Twin  Lakes 

56,471 

3 

26 

13,846 

io 

1 

1 

Lake  Mills 

100;681 

1,388 

44 

97 

Benson’s  Grove 

1 

1 

Forest  City 

28,173 

5,849 

47 

126 

Britt 

5 

Fort  Dodge 

2 

Total  of  each  class 

1,850,909 

919,276 

240,267 

24,364 

1,094 

15,177 

43,792 

Total  in  tons 

55,527 

20,306 

24,026 

24,364 

1,560 

15,177 

43,792 

Southward. 

Duluth 

1,147 

1,027 

947 

St.  P.  & 1).  R.  11.... 

176,164 

3.59 

12 

2,760 

3,4.54 

8,773 

13,906 

White  Bear 

162 

504 

43 

246 

132 

East  MinneajJolis 

15,192 

3,713 

150 

68 

Minneapolis 

419 

9,098 

349,771 

.30,716 

6,840 

16,862 

St.  P.,  M.  & M.  Ry.. 

16 

Hopkins 

9 

3,806 

20 

20 

4 

Eden  Prairie 

1 

Chaska 

32 

84 

10 

326 

Carver 

395 

1 

2 

9 

28 

Merriam  Junction 

4io 

1,665 

3 

60 

St.  P.  & S.  C.  R.  R.. 

302 

44,327 

1,675 

5,051 

21 

123 

1,136 

.Iordan 

1,927 

353 

64,495 

1 ,932 

36 

,35 

New  Prague 

3 

68 

126 

Montgomery 

1,240 

414 

4 

1,410 

69 

Kilkenny 

1 

64 

2,710 

270 

Waterviile 

800 

8 

40 

2,064 

5,385 

VVasee.!!.. 

2,021 

12 

531 

118 

28 

1,186 

Kichlaml 

2,127 

3,187 

. 1.52 

18 

146 

Hartlaml 

1,036 

437 

37 

40 

Maiiehesler 

339 

Albert  L(ui 

1,197 

25 

51 

;i67 

Twin  Lakes 

5 

24 

18 

Normaji  . 

2 

2 

Lake  Mills 

1 

6 

For(>sl  (’ily 

1 

Total  of  each  chiss 

188,816 

58,186 

422,689 

26,881 

38,132 

22,392 

40,682 

Total  in  tons 

5,664 

1 ,636 

42,269 

26,881 

54,.500 

1 

22, .392 

40,682 
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Business  and  Beceijyts  hi/  Slations. 


FU»:iGHT.  I PASSEXGERS. 


STATIONS. 


warXd.  Kec’v’d.  Keceipts. 


Duluth '. . 

White  Bear 

East  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Hopkins 

Eden  Prairie 

Ohaska 

Carver 

Merriam  Junction 

Jordan 

Helena 

New  Prague 

Montgomery 

Kilkenny 

Waterville 

Waseca 

New  Richland 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Albert  Lea 

Twin  Lakes 

Norman 

Lake  Mills 

Benson’s  Grove 

Forest  City 

Britt 

Corwith 

Livermore 

Humboldt 

Fort  Dodge 

St.  Panl  & Duluth  R.  R 

St.  P.,  M.  & M.  Ry 

C.,  M.&  St.  P.Ry 

St.  P.  & S.  C.  R.  R 

B. ,  C.  R.  & N.  Ry 

C.  & N.  W.  Ry 

Central  Iowa  R.  R 


Storage,  mileage,  ex.  bag. 
Total  of  above 


Tons, 

2,016 

3,558 

5,430 

154,660 

713 

681 

6,186 

4,311 

967 

10,501 

747 

4,892 

10,808 

6,803 

11,357 

5,513 

3,483 

2,197 

883 

17,692 

1,847 

431 

3,265 

1 

1.146j 

6' 


2 

32,624 

15 

3,910 

24,522 

57,372 


294 


378,776 


Tons. 

14,157 

2,345 

2,723 

152,441 

590 

302 

2.684 

1,264 

444 

5,042 

34 

1,628 

881 

336 

977 

2,416 

1,728 

1,036 

52 

11,115 

329 

255 

1,701 

32 

1,8.51 

65 

24 


44,662 

1,240 

5,295 

27,4361 

87,3001 

li 

6,3911 


378,776 


3,605  13 
4,898  82 
4,951  87 
175,600  17 
707  21 
656  50 
7,983  37 
5,743  32 
1,366  90 
19,169  ,56 
790  .38 
5,820  18 
12,075  28 
6,446  87 
15,837  ,51 
13,435  46 
10,323  60 
6,465  14 
2,4.57  72 
24,8.54  83 
5,359  12 
1,429  97 
10,480  27 
10  67 
3, .809  91 
20  26 


11  79 
12,7.53  06 
18  47 
2,501  32 
20,883  78 
91,454  01 
4.39  36 
423  20 


472,785  11 


From. 


Numher 


3,854 


30,916 

2,065 

1,613 

5,990 

3,549j 

2,769| 

3,1921 


To. 


Number 


3,620 


30,753 

2,187 

1,819 

5,.561 

3,389; 

2,2391 


Receipts. 


$ 1,461  07 


3.040 


1.987 

2,0681 

1,391 

2,126 

5,519 

2,016 

1,382 

325 

5,375 

418 

389 

1,168 

120 

929 

73 


1.946} 
1,998: 
1,346| 
2.2201 
4'873i 
1,945 
1,1961 
272 1 
5,507  j 
.320 1 
373j 
1,099 
161 
864 
90 


4,393 


3,851 

5,298 


1,700 


94,596 


4 

2 

4 

>,652 


1,160 

3,939 

4,794 

523 

1,700 


94,596 


35,214  85 
634  18 
844  10 
4,470  22 
2,295  35 
1,768  14 
2,.375  05 


1,569  29 
1,674  .55 
1,094  .55 
1,921  95 
6,2.50  11 
1,639  64 
996  05 
149  85 
9,653  40 
173  00 
191  70 
903  78 
48  .35 
8.56  30 
68  75 


6 00 
.3  92 


2,043  23 


18  70 
4,302  04 
12,595  49 
163  00 
1,070  00 
507  75 


96,964 


EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Gross  earnings — 

Freight $ 472,785  11 

1 Passengers 96,964  66 

i Mails 8,353  49 

j Express 4,360  01 


Total $ 582,463  27 


Operating  expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way $ 

Maintenance  of  buildings. 
Maintenance  of  rolling 

stock 

Conducting  transporta- 
tion   

General  expenses 


81,986  59 
9,194  44 

51,186  40 

162,010  39 
35,553  04 


; Total $ 339,930  86 

! All  of  which  in  Minnesota,  excepting  $4,378.57  of  earnings,  and  $6,176.52 
I -of  operating  expenses. 

, Rates  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings,  as  1 to  4.6. 

['  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  (123  miles)  of  road,  $4,735.47. 

Average  gross  earnings  per  train  mile,  $1.59. 

The  operating  expenses  were  58.36  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings. 
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Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  $2,713.45. 

Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile,  $0.93. 

Excess  of  earnings  over  operating  expenses,  $230,970.71. 

Average  of  the  same  per  mile  of  road,  $1,877.81. 

Average  of  the  same  per  train  mile.  $0.63. 

The  foregoing  items  are  not  absolutely  correct.  The  company  have  operated 
34  miles  of  road  from  Albert  Lea  south,  an  average  of  6 months,  1 train  each 
way  per  day,  3 stations,  and  only  a local  trade.  Earnings  and  expenses  very 
light,  and  both  included  in  gross  amounts  given  in  this  report.  Have  also 
operated  the  line  from  White  Bear  to  Duluth,  141  miles,  about  134  months  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  earnings  and  expenses  are  included  in  the  gross  amounts 
given  in  this  report,  and  were  not  kept  separately.  In  addition  to  the  123  miles 
of  old  road  used  for  these  items,  there  should  be  added  141.34  miles  for  the  time 
they  were  operated  respectively,  which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  these  items 
slightly.  Exact  figures  cannot  be  given. 

Payments  for  the  year  in  addition  to  operating  expenses — 

Construction  account $ 870,856  56  Taxes 11,561  70 

Real  estate  bought 23,445  97  

Interest  ou  bonds 152,950  00  Total $1,095,641  20 

Additional  equipment 36,826  97 

GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  .JUI-Y  IST,  1880. 


Assets — 

Construction  account $ 4,2^1,742  17 

Equipment  account.-. 319,920  22 

Lands  in  Minneapolis 89,181  73 

Cash 27,736  17 

Due  from  agents  and  companies 15.670  20 

Materials  and  supplies 9)1,366  53 

Profit  and  loss 213,358  04 


$ 4,978,975  06  | 

Liabilities — 

Capital  stock $ 2,000,000  00 

Funded  debt 2,405,000  00 

Notes  payable 408,334  31 

Vouchers  and  accounts 165,640  75 


$ 4,978,975  06 

IvEGULATIONS,  MAILS,  ETC.  i 

Before  crossing  highways,  engineer  must  give  two  short  and  one  long  blast 
with  whistle  200  yards  distant,  and  bell  must  be  rung  until  crossing  is  passed. — ; 

Compliance  with  State  law  found  sufficient  as  to  crossing  other  R.  Hs. — Use 
Miller's  platform  and  coujiler  between  passenger  cars,  and  the  Westinghouse 
automatic  air-brake. 

Carry  one  mail  each  way  daily  over  entire  line.  Compensation  not  yet  fixed. 

The  American  Express  Company  runs  on  the  road  between  Minneapolis  and 
Fort  Dodge;  rates  special  and  134  first-class;  takes  freight  at  depots.  The  U. 

8.  Ex[>ress  (Company  runs  between  Minneapolis  and  White  Bear;  rates  special 
and  134  first-class. 

The  Minneapolis  A St.  Louis  Railway  company  was  incorporated  in  1853,  as  ; 
Minnesota,  Wi'stern.  Road  from  Minneapolis  to  Merriam  .lunction,  27  miles,  ] 
comifieted  in  December.  1S71,  and  from  Men-iam  Junction  to  Albert  Lea,  81  1 
miles,  November  3,  1877.  ^ 

'I'he  branch  (Minneapolis  A Duluth  Railroad)  from  Minneapolis  to  White  '2 
Bear,  was  completed  in  August,  1871.  The  Minneapolis  A Duluth  road  is  1) 
operated  by  the  Minneapolis  A St.  Louis  under  a 999  years'  lease.  Considei-a-  I f 
tion — the  Minneapolis  A St.  Louis  pavs  the  interest  (7  percent,  per  annum  in  Jj|| 
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gold)  on  the  bonds,  amounting  to  $280,000.00,  of  the  Minneapolis  & Duluth 
Company. 

The  road  from  Albert  Lea  to  the  Iowa  State  line,  13  miles,  was  completed  m 
November,  1879,  and  the  length  from  the  State  line  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  89 
miles,  on  .June  28,  1880. 

For  an  annual  consideration  of  $50,000.  the  M.  & St.  L.  Co.  temporarily  runs 
its  trains  over  the  St.  Paul  A Duluth  road  from  White  Bear  to  Duluth,  143 
miles. 

It  operates  also  the  Fort  Dodge  & Fort  Ridgely  R.  R.,  from  Livermore  to 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  29  miles,  under  permanent  lease,  in  consideration  of  con- 
structing the  road.  Has  temporary  contract  with  St.  P.  & S.  G.,  St.  P.,  M.  & 
M.,  and  a 3 years’  contract  with  St.  P.  & D.  R.  R.  Also  temporarj’'  contract 
with  the  Iowa  Central,  and  a permanent  contract  with  the  B.,  C.  R.  & N.  Ry. 


A.  To  Persons! . 


1879— 

Robert  T.  Williams,  July  11.  Minneapolis  yard;  struck  and  killed  by 
train  while  walking  on  track. 

Edward  Martin,  July  14,  , Hopkins,  drunk  and  asleep  on  track  in  the 

night:  killed. 

I.  H.  Gilder,  August  20,  Kilkenny,  crossing  track  ahead  of  engine:  injured. 

Thomas  Oden,  September  15,  Minneapolis,  porter  of  sleeping  car,  head  out  of 
window;  struck  by  cattle  shute  and  killed. 

Wm.  Nixon,  September  8,  East  Minneapolis,  fell  from  top  of  car  while  intox- 
icated; slightly  injured. 

T.  D.  Unger,  September  10,  Minneapolis  depot,  clambered  between  cars  on 
crossing;  injured. 

Daniel  O’Brien,  September  12,  Minneapolis  yard,  stepped  upon  pilot  of  engine 
while  in  motion ; injured. 

N.  0.  Styver,  September  15,  Minneapolis,  head  out  of  window  watching  run- 
away; struck  by  cattle  shute  and  injured. 

George  Griffin,  September  25,  White  Bear,  coupling  cars;  arm  slightly 
injured. 

Hani  Anderson,  October  7,  Minneapolis  yard;  man  was  dead  upon  the  track 
when  engine  passed  over  him. 

Lewis  Graham,  October  13,  White  Bear,  foot  caught  in  frog  while  coupling 
and  crushed  badly. 

S.  F.  Kennedy,  October  31,  Minneapolis  yard,  coupling  cars;  finger  crushed. 

Charles  Santony,  November  10,  Minneapolis  yard,  coupling  cars ; back  injured. 

Charles  Santony,  November  26,  Hartland,  coupling  cars;  forefinger  crushed. 

Wm.  Mitchell,  Nov.  26,  south  of  Albert  Lea,  struck  on  knee  by  cross  tie; 
injured. 

Geo.  W.  Cassidy,  November  29,  Summit,  coupling  cars;  thumb  crushed. 

E.  Bodey,  November  30,  Minneapolis,  coupling  cars;  two  fingers  crushed. 

N.  Coyne.  December  12,  Minneapolis,  coupling  cars;  thumb  and  two  fingers 
crushed. 

Geo.  Hartnett,  December  13,  Minneapolis  yard,  tried  to  cross  train  standing 
on  crossing;  injured. 

Frank  Rochetzka,  December  30,  Jordan  Bridge,  intoxicated  and  tried  to  cross 
bridge;  killed. 

1880 — 

Robert  Valentine,  January  17,  Minneapolis  yard,  head  struck  First 
street  bridge ; injured. 

Charles  Santony,  Febniary  18,  Merriam  Junction,  fell  from  top  of  car,  striking 
frozen  ground:  instantly  killed. 

E.  Body,  February  26,  Minneapolis  yard;  finger  crushed  while  coupling  cars. 

Charles  Woodrutf,  February  26,  Minneapolis  yard;  finger  crushed  while 
coupling  cars. 
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Joseph  Mackey,  March  1,  Waterville,  struck  by  water-spout;  injuries  insig^ 
nificant. 

John  O'lJell,  March  15,  Minneapolis  yard;  linger  crushed  while  couplingcars. 

I.  Lowery,  March  24,  Minneapolis  yard;  hand  badly  crushed  while  coupling 
cars, 

W.  H.  Thomas,  March  26,  Minneapolis  yard;  struck  while  passing  under 
bridge,  or  hurt  by  stone  thrown. 

S.  S.  Johnston,  March  26,  Merriam  Junction;  sprained  his  ankle  vvhile  switch- 
ing cars. 

Henry  Fall,  April  6,  Kilkenny,  eoupling  cars;  shoulder  and  chest  slightly  in- 
jured. 

Thomas  Crandall,  April  20,  North  Manchester,  struck  by  mail  crane;  head 
injured. 

S.  A.  Wood,  May  8,  Minneapolis  yard,  switching  cars:  leg  amputated  below 
the  knee.  ^ 

Chas.  P.  Usher,  May  18,  Wyoming,  fell  from  top  of  car;  ankle  sprained ; train 
notin  motion. 

P.  M.  Maloney,  May  19,  south  of  Duluth,  fell  from  top  of  car  while  intoxi- 
cated; shoulder  dislocated. 

A.  Irish,  June  9,  Minneapolis  yard,  coupling  cars;  hand  crushed. 

M.  Pomethy,  June  29,  East  Minneapolis,  struck  by  switch  target:  head  in- 
jured. 


B,  To  Trains. 

1879— 

July  3,  freight  No.  8,  off  track,  cause  unknown;  9 cars  injured, 

September  3,  special  passenger,  struck  cars  standing  close  to  main  line  upon 
side  track;  cab  of  engine  broken;  steam  chest  and  cylinder  head  damaged,  and 
caboose  and  flat  car  injured. 

September  22,  switch  engine  struck  by  car  from  broken  train,  down  grade;, 
damage  slight. 

October  15,  on  transfer  track,  switch  refused  to  work,  cars  struck  engine ; dam- 
age small. 

November  2,  freight  No.  8 struck  hand  cars  on  curve,  destroying  one. 

December  25,  extra  freight  south,  broken  rail;  3 cars  and  caboose  injured; 
trucks  torn  ofl'  and  draft  irons  broken:  conductor  and  baggageman  slightly 
bruised. 

1880— 

January  3,  freight  No.  10  otf  track,  broken  axle;  3 cars  damaged. 

February  3.  freight  No.  19,  broken  rail;  5 cars  detached  and  5 thrown  from 
track;  damage  trifling. 

February  4,  freight  No.  16,  broken  rail;  5 cars  ditched,  2 off  track,  pair  of 
trucks  and  draft  irons  broken;  6 car-loads  of  ice  destroyed. 

February  17,  freight  No.  7,  broken  rail;  caboose  offtrack,  trucks  broken,  body 
of  car  injured. 

March  27,  freight  No.  8,  track  out  of  line  on  curve,  heavy  rains;  4 cars  and 
CJiboose  thrown  off';  13  cars  damaged. 

April  1,  freight  No.  12,  stock  car  loaded  with  hay  on  fire;  totally  destroyed. 

April  30,  extra  south;  1 car  loaded  with  wood  took  fire  and  was  destroyed. 

June  1,  freight  No.  34,  wash-out;  12  cars  ditched;  11  cars  loaded  with  flour 
damaged. 

June  2,  engine  10,  while  standing  on  transfer  track,  was  injured  by  cars  let 
down  upon  track  by  employees. 

June  11,  freight  No.  12,  car  jumped  track;  oil  box  broken. 

June  14,  freight  No.  9,  Plden  Prairie,  struck  2 cars  that  had  been  blown  from 
side  track;  damage  slight. 

June  14,  freight  No.  34,  broken  rail,  ditched  2 cars,  1 off  track;  damage 
small. 

June  16,  freight  No.  8,  train  jjarted,  1 car  jumped  track;  small  damage. 

June  18,  extra  south,  car  loaded  with  coal  caught  fire  from  sparks;  small  loss. 
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June  18,  freight  No^.  10  north,  New  Prague;  car-load  ties  took  fire  from 
sparks;  small  loss. 

June  19,  freight  No.  36,  car  jumped  track  and  ran  quarter  of  a mile  before  it 
was  discovered;  2 cars  badly  injured  and  lot  of  flour  damaged. 


BURLINGTON,  CEDAR  RAPIDS  & NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


OFFICERS. 


J,  Tracy,  President  and  SoHcitor Burlington,  la. 

W.  D.  Walker,  Secretary. Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Alexafnder  Taylor,  Treasurer New  York  City. 

C.  J.  Ives,  General  Superintendent Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Wm.  P.  Clark,  Chief  Engineer “ 

B.  F.  Mills,  General  Ticket  Agent “ 


A.  L.  Mohler,  General  Freight  Agent “ 

J.  C.  Brocksmit,  Auditor “ 

Wm.  P.  Brady,  General  Agent “ 

S.  K.  Tracy,  local  attorney  on  line  of  road Burlington,  la. 

General  offices  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Directors — 


J.  Tracv 

C.  Bard 

C.  D.  Close. . . 
J.  W.  Blythe. 
J.  C.  Peasley. 

C.  Lynde 

J.  N.  Dewey. . 


.Burlington,  la. 
.Norwich,  Conn. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Burlington,  la. 

Rock  Island,  lU 
Des  Moines,  la. 


M.  S.  Bolles... 
John  J.  Blair. . . 
E.  S.  Bailey... 
C.  P.  Squires. . . 
E.  F.  Winslow 
One  vacant. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Blair stown,  N.  J. 
Clinton,  la. 
Burlington,  la. 
New  York  City. 


Executive  committee,  Messrs.  Tracy,  Dewey,  Blythe,  Peasley  and  Bailey. 
Annual  election,  4th  Tuesday  in  February.  Person  to  address  regarding  this 
report,  J.  C.  Brocksmit. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  DEBT,  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued $10,000,000  00 

Proportion  for  Minnesota 266,638  00 

First  mortgage  bonds,  due  June,  1906,  5 per  cent 6,500,000  00 

M.  & St.  L.  Ry.  mortgage  bonds,  guaranteed  by  B.,  C.  R.  & N. 

Ry.  Co.,  due  June  1,  1927,  7 per  cent 150,000  00 

Iowa  City  & Western  Ry.  bonds,  guaranteed  by  B.,  C.  R.  & N. 

Ry.  Co.,  due  Sept.  1,  1909,  7 per  cent 456,000  00 


Bonds,  total $ 7,106,000  00 

Floating  debt 168,413  00 

Proportion  of  debt  for  Minnesota 154,490  00 

Proportion  of  debt  and  stock  for  Minnesota 421,128  00 

Proportion  of  debt  and  stock  per  mile  of  road 33,528  00 


On  June  22,  1876,  the  property  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & Minnesota 
Railway  Co.  was  sold  under  a decree  of  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  and  bought  in  ^ 
trust  for  the  bondholders.  A new  company  was  incorporated  the  same  day, 
under  the  present  title,  and  the  outstanding  stock  was  issued  to  such  bondhold- 
ers, ratably,  under  the  plan  of  re-organization  adopted. 
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CHAKACTKEISTICS  OF  ROAD.  •* 

Length — 

Whole  Road.  Minnesota. 


Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Albert  Lea,  Minn 252.84  12.57 

Linn,  Iowa,  to  Postville,  Iowa,  Milwaukee  diwision. . . . 94.L> 

Vinton,  Iowa,  to  Holland,  Iowa,  Pacific  division 30.58 

Muscatine,  Towa,  to  Riverside,  Iowa,  Muscatine  div. . . 48.12 

Iowa  City,  la.,  to  What  Cheer,  la.,  I.  C.  & W.  Ry. . . 60.00 


Whole  number  of  miles 385.67  12.57 

Additional  sidings 48.10  1.37 

Steel  rail 180.00  


Of  the  main  line,  Burlington  to  Albert  Lea,  11.02  miles  from  Manley  Junction, 
Iowa,  to  North  wood,  Iowa,  are  owned  by  the  Iowa  Central. 

There  are  in  Minnesota  3 stations  and  1 common  point;  14  wooden  trestles, 
438  feet  long;  4.26  miles  of  fence,  costing  $1,364;  and  one  railroad  crossing  at 
OTade,  viz. : S.  M.  at  Albert  Lea.  The  equipment  is  40  locomotives  of  between 
30  and  40,  and  1 between  20  and  30  tons  weight,  exclusive  of  tender;  13  passenger 
cars,  17  express  and  baggage  cars;  895  box  freight  and  stock  cars;  314  flat  and 
coal  cars;  26  other  cars;  198  hand  cars. 


DOINGS  OF  TflK  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  mileage  in  Minnesota  was;  of  passenger  trains,  15,680,  and  freight  and 
mixed,  17,648;  total,  33,328  train  miles.  The  speed  of  trains  was  22  mdes  per 
hour  for  passenger,  including  stops  (schedule  rate),  and  highest  35  miles ; for 
freight,  schedule  rate,  10  miles,  and  highest  15  per  hofir.  The  average  rates 
for  passengers  and  freight  were  3.05  cents  per  mile  for  the  former,  and  2.19  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  for  the  latter. 


Tonnage — 


In  Minnesota. 

Grain tons  7,113 

Other  agricultural  products “ 9,985 

Agricultural  implements “ 2,363 

Flour  and  meal “ 43,763 

Provisions “ 1,465 

Bran  and  mill-stuff “ 8,234 

Animals “ 4,313 

Lumber “ 14,735 

Other  forest  products “ 142 

Ice “ 10,457 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products “ 8,180 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  salt,  etc “ 2,084 

Coal “ 24,594 

Merchandise  and  other  articles “ 14,644 


Entire  Line. 
334.709.23 


5,045.70 

58,250.22 

21.948.94 

19,496.64 

110,651.80 

76,789.70 


33,745.04 

30,666.18 

20,377.72 

113,257.90 

81,242.94 


I’otal 


152,072  906,182.01 


'Hie  number  of  passengers  carried  in  Minnesota  was  21,818;  passenger  mile- 
age, or  passengers  carried  1 mile,  299,461 ; average  distance  traveled  by  each,^ 
13.7.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  was  30  cords  of  wood  and  1,106  tons  of 
coal.  Approximately  the  amount  of  freight  hauled  per  train  (9,658  trains)  was 
93.82  tons,  and  per  car  10  tons. 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations  in  Minnesota. 


Wheat. 

Other 

tbain. 

Flour 

and 

Meal. 

1 

An  ini 'Is. 

Lumber. 

Iron. 

Mdse, 

and 

Misc. 

Albert  L(*a 

Tons. 

2.604 

1,736 

912 

Tons. 

306 

117 

40 

This. 

1,520 

230 

M Feet. 
3:14 

198 

1,256 

67 

28 

Glenville 

Gordonville •. . 

Total 

5,252 

463 

1,750 

334 

198 

1,351 

The  foregoing-  shipments  were  mostly  soutlnvard.  The  local  receipts  at  the 
three  stations  from  other  stations  on  the  B.,  C.  K.  & N.  Ry,  were  very  small. 

The  shipments  southward  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  stations  between 
these  points  and  Albert  Lea  (received  from  the  Minneapolis  A St.  Louis  Ry.), 
and  the  shipments  northward  to  the  same  points,  were  as  follows: 


Grain,  tons 

Other  agricultural  products 

Flour  and  meal 

Feed 

Provisions,  tons 

Agricultural  implements 

Animals,  tons 

Cooperage,  tous 

Lumber,  tons 

Other  forest  products,  tons 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 

Rails,  tons 

Stone,  brick,  salt,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  tons. 

Ice,  tons 

Coal,  tons 

Merchantlise  and  sundries 

Total  number  of  tons 


South. 

Nortli. 

408 

(corn  aud  oats  990) 

9,985 

43,575 

188 

8,234 

106 

(hog  produce,  1.359) 

995 

1,368 

580 

(cattle  and  sheep,  223) 

(horses,  1,760) 

785 

13,965 

436 

142 

3,162 

1,762 

3,058 

23 

2,062 

10,457 

24,594 

1,635 

10,873 

85,033 

57,792 

KAllNIKGS  AND  p:xrENS?:8. 

Gross  Earnings — Operating  Expenses — 

Freight $ 31,915  41  All  items $ 29,449  96 

Passengers 8,338  63 

Mails 927  67 

Express 471  77 

Total $ 41,653  48  Total $ 29,449  96 


The  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  road  were  $1,863,472,  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses $1,184,864.  The  gross  earnings  in  Minnesota  were  $3,332.28  per  mile, 
and  the  operating  expenses  $2,356  per  mile.  Net  earnings  in  Minnesota, 
$12,203.52,  or  $976.28  per  mile  of  road. 
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GENEIKAL  IJALANCE  JULY  1,  1880. 

Assets — 

Cost  of  consolidated  road,  equipment  and  property $ 

Equipment  and  improvement  account 

Capital  stock  not  issued 

Purchase  Chicag-o,  Clinton  & "W  estern  Ry 

Iowa  City  & W estern  Ry 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Falls  & Northwestern  Ry / ~ 


Albert  Lea  & Grundy  County  Extension 

Stock:  Star  Coal  Co $ 2,500  oO 

Bonds:  (Burlington  & Northwestern) 5,920  00 

“ (B.,  C.  R.  & N.  Ry.) 1,100  00 

“ (Iowa  City  & Western  Ry.) 24.000  00 


Gash  on  hand 12,433  06 

Bills  receivable 4,155  97 

Due  from  agents  an  1 r.a.vvay  companies 102,106  86 


Material  and  .supplies. 

Debit  balance 

Profit  and  loss  ac(  0 int 


12,907,710  11 
99,605  19 
4,500,000  00 
170,329  11 
502,009  32 
24,151  26 
17,295  37 


33,520  00 


118,695  89 

70,385  43 
112,880  56 
122,044  00 


I 18,678,626  24 

LiahHities — 

Capital  stock | 10,000,000  00 

( B.,  C.  R.  & N.  bonds $ 6,500,000  OO  ) 

Funded  debt:  M.  k St.  L.  Ry.  bonds 150,000  00  [ — 7,106,000  00 

( Iowa  City  k W.  Ry.  bonds.  456,000  00  ) 

Notes  payable 41,436  63 

Vouchers  and  accounts 126,976  91  168,413  54 

Income  account 1,404,212  70 


$ 18,678,626  24 

UEGUL  \.TIO]S'S,  MAILS,  ETC. 

All  trains  must  come  to  a full  stop  400  feet  from  railroad  crossings  at  grade  of 
other  roads,  and  will  not  proceed  until  the  conductors  are  satisfied  that  the 
tracks  are  clear.  One  long  and  two  short  sounds  of  whistle,  and  ringing  of  bell 
80  I'ods  before  reaching  public  highway,  continuing  the  ringing  till  highway  is 
crossed.  Use  Miller’s  coupler,  buffer  and  platform;  Westinghouse  air-brake. 
Government  paid  last  year  $28,416.68  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails.  As  yet  no  con- 
triict;  government  pays  what  it  pleases.  The  American  Express  Company  pays 
$40  per  day  for  25,000  jiounds.  and  double  first-class  rates  for  any  excess;  freight 
taken  at  depots.  The  United  States  Express  pays  $6  per  day. 

On  .Tune  22,  1876,  the  property  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  k Minnesota 
Railway  was  sold  for  $170,000,  and  bid  in  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
bon dl I older s. 

The  track  from  State  line  to  Albert  Lea,  (completed  Sept.  9,  1877,)  is  owned 
by  the  Minneapolis  k St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  and  leased  for  99  years. 
Principal  and  interest  of  M.  k St.  L.  bonds  for  that  length  guaranteed  byB.,  C. 
R.  k N.  The  Iowa  City  k Western  Ry,  in  Iowa  is  also  operated  under  lease. 


ACCIDENTS. 


February  23,  Frank  Clarke,  brakeman,  foot  caught  in  frog  while  switching  in 
Albert  Lea  freight  yard,  throwing  him  down;  five  cars  passed  over  his  body. 
Died  instantly. 
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ST.  PAUL  & DULUTH  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 


J.  P.  Ilsley,  President  and  Land  Commissioner 
W.  H.  Rhawn,  Vice-President 

E.  Q.  Sewall,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Jas,  Smith,  Jr.,  Solicitor 

Geo.  H.  Smith,  General  Superintendent 

G.  W.  Sewall,  Chief  Engineer 

R.  S.  Hair,  General  Ticket  Agent 

A.  M.  Eddy,  General  Freight  Agent 

F.  S.  Ilsley,  Auditor 

General  offices,  St.  Paul. 


Directors — 

J.  P.  Ilsley Philadelphia.  Alex.  Mitchell. 

W.  H.  Rhawn Philadelphia.  Jas.  Smith,  Jr 

Peter  Ceddes New  York.  J.  Q.  Adams  . . 

D.  Dows New  York.  C.  H.  Graves. . 

R.  P.  Flower New  York. 


St.  Paul. 
Philadelphia. 
St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul. 


Milwaukee. 
• St.  Paul. 
.St.  Paul. 

. Duluth. 


Annual  election,  third  Monday  in  June.  Person  to  address  concerning  this 
report.  F.  S.  Ilsley. 


C.\PITAL  STOCK,  DEBTS,  ETC. 


Common  stock,  all  issued  m exchange  for  bonds  and  other 
securities  of  the  Lake  Superior  & Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 


pany under  plan  of  reorganization $4,055,:>27  48 

Preferred  stock,  7 per  cent  if  earned 4,786,007  31 


Total  stock $8,791,334  79 

No  bonded  or  floating  debt. 

Stock  per  mile  of  roa  (162  miles  owned) $54,267  (X) 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 

Length — 

£t.  Paul  to  Duluth 

N.  P.  Junction  to  Knife  Falls 

White  Bear  to  Stillwater 


Miles. 
. 156 
. 6 
. 13 


175 


Steel  rail 29 

Additional  sidings 26 


Stations — 80. 

Bridges  and  Trestles — 97  wooden  bridges,  aggregate  length  26,070  feet;  5 
stone  bridges,  85  feet;  5 combination  iron  bridges.  762  feet;  14  wooden  trestles, 
4,250  feet. 

Fences — 50  miles  of  board  and  posts. 
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Equipment — 24  locomotives  of  between  20  and  30  tons  weight,  exclusive  of 
tender;  5 first-class  and  5 second  class  passenger  cars,  4 express  and  baggage 
cars.  371  box  freight  and  stock  cars,  151  flat  and  coal  cars,  21  other  cars  and  75 
hand  cars. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAH  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Mileage,  of  passenger  trains 119,826 

“■  “ freight  and  mixed 353,389- 


Whole  number  of  train  miles, 473,215 

Empty  freight  car  mileage 1,462,596 

The  speed  of  express  trains  is  22  miles  per  hour,  of  accommodation  trains  12 
to  18,  and  of  freight  trains  10  to  15  miles. 

Tonnage — 

Grain  ...’. 72,831 

Other  agricultural  products 2,40S 

Flour  and  meal 50,032 

Manufactures 9,090 

Animals 2,048 

Lumber 60,117 

Other  forest  products 79,218 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand,  etc 6,478 

Coal..... 30,682 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 38,679- 


Total  number  of  tons 351,578 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  85,371 ; number  carried  one  mile,  or 
passenger  mileage,  2,623,178;  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger,. 
30.73  miles. 

The  fuel  consumed  was  26,052  cords  of  wood. 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

pro- 

ducts. 

Lum- 

ber, 

Other 
prod’ts 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse. 

and 

miscell. 

freight. 

Northward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

St.  Paul 

476,866 

95,382 

70,190 

1,670 

109 

79 

12,382 

Stillwater 

110,300 

1,021 

77,730 

150 

653 

22 

2,538 

White  Bear 

2,200 

2,900 

40 

11 

1,477 

Forest  Lake 

L900 

3 

26 

Wyoming 

9,200 

115 

23 

124 

North  Branch.... 

29,966 

196 

190 

511 

443 

Harris 

6,400 

100 

30 

654 

20 

14 

302 

Rush  City 

26,566 

247 

290 

54 

132 

353 

Pine  City 

333 

27 

264 

72 

Hinckley 

11 

231 

1,617 

Kettle  River 

10 

170 

5 

Moose  l.<ake 

5 

7 

84 

Mali  tow  a 

16 

1,845 

N.  P.  Junction.. . . 

6 

519 

393 

Thomson 

2 

7 

142 

162 

34 

Fond  du  Lac 

5 

484 

4 

M.  & St.  L.  Rv 

36,300 

395,549 

252,930 

566 

235 

101 

6,359 

St.  r.  M.  & M 

73,100 

7,921 

1,195,128 

.520 

Sioux  City  R.  R. . . 

Total 

773,131 

1,675,661 

404,780 

3,758 

2,493 

862 

28,0.58 

Total  in  tons 

23,194 

45..541 

40,478 

3,758 

4,390 

862 

28,058 

South  ward. 

Stillwater 

54,433 

852 

458 

13 

14,289 

703 

2,3a5 

White  Bear 1 

69 

10 

96 

2,894 

886 

Forest  Lake I 

3,700 

87 

12 

2,70.3 

42 

3.33 

3 

.39 

.32 

1,737 

95 

North  Branch | 

16.333 

42 

42 

4,7.58 

116 

Harris 

33,1.33 

140 

174 

420 

4,266 

106 

Rush  City 

22,900 

1,077 

24 

1,2.59 

19,103 

202 

Pine  City 

266 

54 

3,837 

13,.57.3 

187 

Hinckley 

1 

119 

9,119 

10,472 

180 

Kettle  River 

84 

1,087 

718 

43 

Moose  Lake 

2 

8 

326 

6,928 

61 

Mahtowa 

3 

3 

.3,4.32 

11 

N.  P.  .Junction. . . . 

29 

51 

278 

3,800 

150 

Thomson  

9 

673 

325 

50 

Fond  du  liSir.. 

5 

25 

1,788 

9 

Duluth 

2,9.34 

2,017 

1.59 

46 

1,129 

1,1.56 

61,911 

Total 

1.33,699 

4,437 

813 

693 

32,612 

78,356 

66,344 

Total  in  tons 

4,011 

85 

81 

693 

55,727 

78  ,.356 

66,344 
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Business  and  Receipts  hy  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

FREIGHT.  j 

PASSENGERS. 

Forwarded 

Received 

1 

Receipts. 

From. 

To. 

Receipts. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

TJollars. 

No. 

No. 

Dollars. 

Duluth 

65,235 

122,481 

^267,761  07 

5,010 

57 

4,681 

14 

$12,986  42 
* 

Rice’s  Point 

Oneota 

109 

176 

* 

Spirit  Lake 

47 

90 

* 

Fond  du  Lac 

2,339 

1,739 

1,316  22 

683 

652 

411  15- 

Greeley 

14 

62 

* 

Thomson 

2,071 

5,960 

5,338 

1,360 

2,459  51 
4,633  56 
3,278  88 

741 

835 

754  10 

N.  P.  Junction 

2,745 

2,699 

1,511 

587 

1,675 

515 

1,924  35 
515  30 

Malitowa 

Barnum 

242 

337 

♦ 

Moose  Lake 

7,896 

648 

1,790  92 

761 

758 

72 

884  60 

Sturgeon  Lake 

69 

Kettle  River 

2,002 

791 

2,253  03 

573 

.581 

1,361  50 

* 

Miller 

116 

94 

Hinckley 

28,751 

1,640 

4,172  71 

1.529 

1,631 

697 

2,063  80 

* 

Mission  Creek 

423 

Pine  City 

20,067 

2,375 

6,648  05 

4,375 

846 

4,341 

975 

5,223  5.3 
* . 

Rock  Creek 

Rush  City 

23,799 

7,508 

7,409 

2,258 

912 

5,544  45 
2,360  95 

3,705 

1,227 

3,961 

3,516  52 
1,300  10 
2,080  66 
* 

Harris 

1,302 

2,275 

North  Branch 

1,463 

3,301  76 

2,178 

223 

Stacy  

294 

Wyoming 

2,382 

2,979 

754 

1,901  97 
536  26 

1,773 

1,088 

57 

1,770 

1,037 

66 

1,513  75 
.554  75 

Forest  Lake 

295 

Rice  Creek 

Centerville 

370 

459 

* 

White  Bear 

5,867 

12,096 

153,710 

6,496  76 
139,718  04 

24,674 

23,767 

52 

23,930 

23,267 

101 

1,818  45 
26,207  08 
* 

St.  Paul 

37,890 

Wilson 

Summit 

50 

88 

* 

Stillwater 

44,716 

11,025 

16,931  51 

8,536 

18 

8,601 

36 

9,953  16 

* 

Knife  Falls 

M.  & St.  L 

43,217 

2,372 

33,780 

32,587 

10,886  73 

St.  P.  M.  & M.. 

St.  P.  & S.  C . 

Conductors’  collect’ns 
Sleeping  car  “ 

Foreign  roads 

9,947  40 
1.114  00 

12,219  94 
70  00 

Minneapolis  agency 

Total 

351,578 

351,578 

$481,992  .38 

85,371 

85,371 

$96,420  60 

^No  a{?ent. 


KAllNINOS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Gross  Earnings — 

Freight . . 

Passenger 

Id  ails 

Express 

Government  transportat’n 

Rents,  etc 

Miscellaneous 


$481,992 

38 

96,420 

50 

7,382 

14 

3,833 

69 

1 4,265 

24 

9,250 

00 

300 

00 

Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way 

Maintenance  of  buildings. 
Maintenance  of  locomo- 
tives   

Maintenance  of  passenger, 
mail  and  express  cars. . 
Maintenance  of  freight  cars 
Maintenance  of  shop,  tools, 
machinery,  wipers,  etc.. 
Motive  power  and  care. . . 

Train  employees 

Agents  and  station  labor. 
Other  expenses  conducting 

transportation 

Officers’  salaries  and  cleri- 
cal expenses 

Other  general  expenses . . . 


$199,568  00 
H,871  00 

26,687  00 

11,224  GO 
80,490  00 

16,650  00 
56,966  OO 
86,799  OO 
88,978  00 

60,956  OO 

21,626  00 
6,472  00 


Total $608,443  95 


I'otal . 


$515,287  OO 
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Ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  eaniings  as  1 to  5. 


Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road $8,448  25 

Gross  earnings  per  train  mile 1 27 

Operating  expenses  were  85  per  cent  of  gross  earnines. 

Operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road $2,944  50 

Operating  expenses  per  train  mile 1 27 


Net  earnings,  $88,156.09:  net  earnings  per  mile  of  road,  $503.75  and  per 
train  mile  18.6  cents. 

Payments  in  addition  to  operating  expenses:  construction  account  for  the 
year,  $25,297.25;  additional  equipment,  $51,988.56;  taxes,  $18,103.31:  Still- 
water & St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co.,  $20,000:  total,  $115,389.12. 

RKGULATIONS,  MAILS,  ETC. 

Eighty  rods  before  crossing  a highway  the  whistle  is  sounded  and  the  bell 
rung  until  crossed.  At  city  crossings  a flagman  is  stationed.  Use  Miller’s  plat- 
form and  coupler;  hand  brakes.  During  the  past  year  the  Government  has 
paid  us  on  the  average  $1,845.53  per  quarter  for  carrying  mails.  The  United 
States  Express  Company  runs  on  this  road,  taking  and  delivering  goods  at  the 
cars  and  paying  134  fii’st  class  rates.  Date  of  original  charter.  May  23,  1857. 
Road  completed  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth,  156  miles,  August  1,  1870.  The  prop- 
erty (road,  franchise  and  lands)  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad 
Company  was  sold  upon  foreclosure  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  May  1, 
1877,  and  bought  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond  and  stockholders.  New  company 
organized  .June  27,  1877.  Commenced  to  operate  the  branch  from  White  Bear 
to  Stillwater  (“Stillwater  & St.  Paul  Railroad’’),  13  miles,  December  28,  1870. 
'ITie  lease  of  this  branch  is  for  999  years,  from  .January  1,  1871,  and  the  annual 
rental  $20,000.  The  24  miles  from  N.  P.  Junction  to  Duluth  are  operated  jointly 
with  the  N.  P.  and  half  interest  owned  in  the  same. 

LANDS. 


Number  of  acres  received  of  Congi-essional  grant 847,585.47 

Number  of  acres  received  of  swamp  land  grant 593,704.26 

Total. 1,441/289.73 

Yet  to  inure.  144,414.53  acres  of  Congressional  grant,  and  100,695.74  of 
swamp  lands. 

Number  of  acres  sold  and  contracted,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 11,031.09 

Number  of  acres  sold  and  contracted,  5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1880  2,211.00 

Receipts  from  lands,  j^ear  ending  June  30,  1880 $26,835  25 

Receipts  from  lands,  5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1880 5,179  47 

Number  of  acres  sold  and  contracted  in  all  vears  ending  June  30, 

1880 179,053.22 

Receipts  from  lands  in  all  years  to  June  30,  1880  $1,325,473  23 


ACCIDENTS. 


A.  To  Persons. 

1879— 

June  21,  Patrick  Flaherty,  lost  one  arm  coupling  cars  at  Duluth. 

July  21,  J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  lost  a finger  coupling  cars  at  Mahtowa. 

July  8,  Wni.  McCabe,  killed — ^jumped  before  tram  at  Duluth. 

October  2,  John  Hochmuth,  killed,  between  St.  Paul  and  White  Bear — at- 
tempted to  cross  track. 

1 880 — 

January  6,  Jerry  Donovan,  2 fingers  off,  coupling  cars. 

January  11,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  hanc  slightly  injured. 

June  10,  F.  Long,  coupling  cars,  2 fingers  ofl‘. 

May  29,  Wm.  Starkey,  train  ran  into  cattle  at  Harris,  engine  offtrack,  broke 
arm  and  one  rib. 
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B.  To  Trains, 

1879— 

August  23,  engine  No.  101  collided  with  engine  No.  3,  134  niiles  south  of 
Kettle  River;  very  little  damage  to  engines,  caboose  car  broke  in  two. 

1880— 

January  19,  train  No.  7,  between  North  Branch  and  Stacy,  had  12  cars  off 
track;  very  little  damage. 

Jannary  22,  extra  train  north,  near  Pine  City,  had  7 cars  and  caboose  off 
track. 

Januaiy  26,  train  No.  8,  near  On&ota,  had  3 cars  and  caboose  off  track. 
January  29,  engine  ran  into  rear  of  an  extra  train,  near  Pine  City. 

Februaiy  3,  extra  train  north  had  one  car  and  caboose  offtrack  at  M.  & D. 
Junction. 

Februaiy  6,  train  No.  7 had  11  cars  off'  track  near  Centervdle. 

February  10,  train  No.  2 had  2 coaches  off  track  near  Sturgeon  Lake;  no  one 
injured. 

February  17,  train  No.  8 had  10  cars  off  track  near  Sturgeon  Lake. 

February  15,  extra  train  north  had  6 cars  off'  track  near  Moose  Lake. 

Febi-uary  28,  train  No.  1 had  2 box  cars  off  track  at  Spirit  Lake. 

March  30,  extra  train  north  had  3 cars  off  track  at  Forest  Lake. 

April  30,  train  No.  5 had  3 cars  off  track  at  Mission  Creek. 

May  29,  train  No.  6 had  8 cars  off  track  at  Harris,  and  engineer  Wm.  Starkey 
broke  his  arm. 

May  25,  train  No.  3 had  4 cars  off  track  at  Pickering. 

The  following  supplementary  report  has  lieen  made  for  the  Stillwater  & St. 
PaulR.  R.  Co.: 


STILLWATER  & ST.  PAUL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


The  officers  are  David  Bronson,  Stillwater,  President;  H.  R.  Murdock,  Still- 
water, Secretary;  E.  Q.  Sewell,  St.  Paul,  Treasurer. 

Directors:  John  McKusick,  David  Bronson  and  H.  R.  Murdock,  all  of  Still- 
water; J.  P.  llsley,  N.  G.  Moorhead  and  Samuel  M.  Felton,  all  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  and  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  amount  of  bonded  debt  is  $371,000. 


LANDS. 


Whole  number  of  acres  received 

None  to  enure. 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 

Sold  and  contracted  to  be  sold,  5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1880. 

Sold  and  to  be  sold,  all  years  to  June  30,  1880  

Receipts  from  lands,  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

Receipts  from  lands,  5 months  ending  Nov.  30,  1880 

Receipts  from  lands,  all  years  to  June  30, 1880 

All  other  items  imdiided  in  St.  P.  A D.  report. 


. 65,113.00 

Acres. 
1,424.29 
357.39 
12,862.01 
$ 4,100  00 
1,499  20 
$46,604  20 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  regarding  the  new  length  of  road  from 
Wyoming,  on  the  St.  P.  & D.,  to  Taylor’s  Falls : 


TAYiiOu’s  Fatas,  October  8th,  1880. 

To  the  IiaHro(((f  Commissioner : In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seymour,  our  sec- 

nffary,  1 write  you  as  instructed  an  informal  report  of  the  Taylor's  Falls  & L.  S. 
R.  R.  Co.  'I’his  company  was  organized  the  20th  of  February,  A.  D.  1875, 
und(‘r  the  general  statutes  with  a land  grant  of  seven  sections  to  the  mile  of 
swamp  lauds  granted  March  10th,  1875,  once  renewed  and  expires  in  March, 
1881.  4’lie  road  is  aln‘ady  completed  into  the  suburbs  of  Taylor’s  Falls  from 
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Wyoming,  on  the  St.  Paul  & Duluth  road;  will  be  completed  with  depots,  turn- 
tables, engine  houses  and  elevators  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  to  be  in  every 
respect  equal  in  structure  to  the  Duluth  road.  When  completed  the  road  is 
leased  to  the  Minneapolis  St.  Louis  and  the  Duluth  roads  for  a term  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  they  paying  the  expense  of  construction. 

Respecttully  yours. 


LEVI  W.  FOLSOM, 

Vice-President. 


ST  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  & MANITOBA  RAILWAY  CO- 


OFFICERS. 


Oeo.  Stephen,  President Montreal 

R.  B.  Angus,  1st  Vice  President St.  Paul 

E.  Sawyer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer St.  Paul 

R.  B.  Galusha,  Solicitor ..St.  Paul 

Jas.  J.  Hill,  General  Manager St.  Paul 

E.  B.  Wakeman,  General  Superintendent St.  Paul 

C.  A.  F.  Moms,  Chief  Engineer St.  Paul 

W.  S.  Alexander,  General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent St.  Paul 

S.  S.  Breed,  Auditor St.  Paul 

D.  A.  McKinlay,  Land  Commissioner St.  Paul 


Directors — Geo.  Stephen  and  Donald  A.  Smith  of  Montreal,  Canada;  0.  H. 
Northcote,  of  New  York;  and  N.  W.  Kittson,  J.  J.  Hill,  R.  B.  Angus  and  R. 
B.  Galusha  of  St.  Paul.  Executive  committee.  Messrs.  Kittson,  Angus,  Hill  and 
Galusha.  Annual  election.  May  11. 

CAPITAL,  STOCK,  DEHT,  ETC. 

Common  stock  issued $15,000,000 

First  mortgage  bonds,  8 percent,  due  Sept.  1,  1881,  on  road  from 

St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony 120,000 

First  mortgage  bonds,  7 per  cent,  due  Julv  1.  1892,  on  road  from 

St.  Paul  to  Watab 366,000 

First  mortgage  bonds  on  the  whole  road,  7 per  cent.,  due  July  1, 1909  7,838,900 

Second  mortgage  bonds  on  the  whole  road,'6  per  cent. , due  Oct.  1 , 1909  8,000,000 


$16,324,900 


Total  of  debt  and  stock $31,324,900 

Average  per  mile  of  road 47,750 


Cost  of  road,  $31,702,078.51,  or  $48,325  per  mile. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


Length — From  St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent,  miles 393 

From  St.  Paul  to  Rarnesville,  miles 236 

From  Crookston  to  Grand  Forks,  miles 26 

Whole  number  of  miles 65$ 
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Double  track,  o miles;  steel  rail,  119  miles. 

Stations,  etc. — 92  stations  and  5 common  points;  20  wooden  bridg-es,  aggre- 
gatings 3,702  feet,  and  252  wooden  trestles,  16,281  feet.  The  R.  R.  crossings  at 
grade  are  M.  & St.  L.  at  E.  Minneapolis,  and  N.  P.  at  Glyndon.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  61  locomotives  between  30  and  40,  and  4 of  20  to  30  tons 
weight,  exclusive  of  tender;  22  first-class  and  15  second-class  passenger  cars  27 
express  and  baggage  cars,  959  box  freight  and  stock  cars,  509  flat  and  coal 
ears,  5 sleepers  and  64  other  cars. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAH  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


of  passenger  trains 294,73^ 

of  freight  and  mixed  trains 838,315 

• 


$1,133,054 

Empty  freight  car  mileage,  4,898,447.  The^  speed  of  trains  was  20  to  25 
miles  per  hour  for  passenger  and  12  to  15  for  freight. 


Tonnage — 


Grain 

166,980 

Other  forest  prod 

...  38,172 

Other  agr.  products  .... 

1,294 

Iron,  lead,  etc 

633 

Flour  and  meal 

101,880 

Stone,  brick,  etc 

...  13,048 

Provisions 

4,607 

Coal 

. . . 9,975 

Manufactures 

Animals 

10,637 

9,519 

Mdse 

...  96,795 

Lumber 

96,909 

Total  number  of  tons  . . . 

. . .550,450 

Fuel  consumed,  66,504  cords  of  wood  and  4,603  tons  of  coal. 
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Commodities:  shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

pro- 

ducts. 

Lum- 

ber. 

Other 
prod’s 
of  the 
forest. 

Mdse. 

and 

Miscel. 

freight. 

Eastward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tons. 

M feet 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Anoka 

6,899 

2,819 

8,125 

21 

8,141 

3,242 

144 

Itasca  

7,474 

271 

317 

373 

22 

Elk  River 

33,259 

442 

13,846 

97 

129 

141 

83 

47,691 

615 

61 

93 

46 

2i815 

109 

8 

Clear  Lake 

53,326 

1,136 

1,990 

1,881 

11 

53 

32 

Sauk  Rapids 

10,509 

20 

3,461 

108 

24 

30 

St.  Cloiuf 

41,945 

2,105 

26,793 

689 

23 

3 

406 

St.  Joseph 

133,699 

42,571 

9,900 

815 

6 

57 

Avon  

i!440 

1 

37 

451 

24 

Albany  

64,832 

2,530 

4 

28 

42 

15,184 

l'005 

2 

2 

7 

127'407 

21,935 

16,485 

.578 

6 

111 

110'784 

17J90 

30.657 

792 

120 

16,187 

380 

1 

58^269 

14 

13 

10 

22 

297,357 

1,915 

112 

232 

400 

43’758 

30 

7 

5 

Evansville 

110,228 

si 

31 

14 

10 

Dalton 

130,028 

1 

19 

123 

30 

Ferjjus  Falls 

29;256 

2 

31 

1 

169 

Carlisle 

100 

1 

1 

Rothsay 

32,779 

3 

8 

68'79l 

425 

12 

.57 

7 

61 

Glyndon 

5,597 

920 

26 

85 

37 

21 

126 

Rnifitte  . 

22,334 

3 

Ada 

136,610 

20 

25 

28 

6 

32 

F.dna 

25,181 

Crookston 

118,781 

920 

.34 

1,33 

29 

10 

332 

Fisher’s  Landing. 

165,651 

45 

432 

37 

135 

42 

70 

Grand  Forks.  ..  . 

79,780 

14 

14 

W a.rrpn 

19,733 

130 

2 

13 

20 

FT all  nek 

221 

10 

1 

1 

3 

St.  Vincent 

125,204 

305 

5 

188 

8 

10 

681 

East  Minneapolis. 

792 

205 

Minneapolis 

35,028 

4,780 

402,823 

32,072 

83 

*'*  i6i‘ 

2,121 

Minnetonka  Mills 

78,489 

7 

Wayzata 

2.30 

2 

1 

6 

18,128 

62 

Long  Lake 

3,000 

.36,521 

752 

12 

672 

127 

Maple  Plain 

2,104 

2 

91 

155 

970 

35 

Delano 

:15,915 

2,150 

14 

65 

150 

565 

117 

Montrose 

24,016 

555 

4 

12 

117 

318 

40 

Waverly 

25,956 

695 

9 

49 

12 

869 

47 

Howard  Lake 

102,043 

9,565 

269 

22 

200 

91 

Smith  Lake 

14,377 

490 

11 

.52 

10 

9 

Cokato 

109,890 

110 

10 

30 

12 

30 

31 

Dassel 

93,297 

865 

203 

103 

12 

181 

95 

Darwin 

20,985 

1 

5 

40 

16 

Litchfield 

228,324 

8,910 

14,513 

1,4.54 

1 

13 

.381 

Crnve  Eity 

180,861 

11,320 

2,313 

1.57 

53 

Atwater ...  . 

184,247 

13*365 

1.59 

84 

Kandiynhi 

r>4,673 

2,251 

1 

G 

28 

Willinar. .. 

376,866 

2*620 

154 

576 

10 

399 

St.  .Tohns...  . 

4,307 

1 

2 

Kirkhoven  . 

77,647 

12 

20 

Murdock 

109,637 

975 

7 

68 

13 

De  Graft  .... 

42,804 

870 

10 

3 

10 

11 

Benson 

281,090 

2,275 

3 

277 

7 

163 

Clontarf 

16,834 

1 

21 

32 

Hancock.  . 

176,663 

4,490 

35 

61 

Morris 

.327,799 

2, .545 

80 

135 

2.53 

Donnelly  . . 

29,580 

660 

20 

6 

42 

Herman  . . . . 

1.56,209 

1,100 

2 

2.52 

36 

Campbell 

57,904 

165 

38 

39 

33 

70 

Breckenridge 

101,810 

220 

3 

295 

56 

Marston 

.59,264 

1 

3 

Total 

5,065,665 

168,674 

6.54,722 

43,298 

10,426 

26,700 

7,820 

Total  in  tons. . 

1.51.970 

3,.338 

65,482 

43,298 

18,244 

26,700 

7,820 
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Commodities  Shipped  from  Stations. 


STATIONS. 

Wheat. 

Other 

grain. 

Flour. 

Other 

prod’s. 

Lum- 

ber, 

Other 

Forest 

Prod’s. 

Mdse, 
and  mis- 
cellan’us 
freight. 

Westward. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Tom. 

M feet. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

St.  Paul' 

184,891 

84,476 

3,152 

16,730 

7,907 

7,935 

67,688 

Anoka 

3 

12 

7,005 

88 

51 

Itaska 

24 

2 

1 

Elk  River 

3 

25 

16 

142 

10 

14 

Big  Lake 

375 

14 

20 

19 

BeTiker 

355 

[ 

Clear  Lake 

1.977 

3 

3 

Sauk  Rapids 

28 

23 

St.  Cloud. 

14 

205 

299 

271 

548 

11 

521 

f'j 

St.  Joseph 

3,485 

2 

166 

15 

Avon  . 

20 

80 

11 

Albany 

1,012 

3 

39 

ijl 

Oakes.' 

1 

4 

Melrose 

3 825 

423 

72 

2 

91 

99 

Sauk  Center 

330 

2,956 

1,179 

163 

5 

2 

74 

1 

West  Union 

1 

f 

Osakis 

11 

120 

30 

"ti 

Alexandria 

‘ 1 888 

692 

115 

88 

94 

Brandon 

r" 

630 

10 

1.54 

2 

11 

Evansville 

" 20 

200 

148 

52 

11 

Dalton 

S 35 

222 

54 

31 

Fergus  Falls 

90 

3,503 

56 

6 

32 

1 

Carlisle 

1,526 

1 

Rothsay 

9 

45 

1 

ii 

3 

Ii 

Barnesville 

400 

1,211 

2,884 

26 

36 

166 

s 

Glyndon 

1,464 

4,920 

1,882 

2,287 

2,204 

308 

10,208 

i 

Rolette 

9 

22 

Ada 

130 

3 

4 

19 

10 

.34 

1 

Edna 

425 

2 

1 

Crookston 

12,247 

6,147 

351 

25 

114 

42 

659 

Fishers  Landing. 

81 

805 

219 

283 

78 

Warren 

259 

515 

213 

36 

.54 

8 

11 

Hallock 

4 

3 

East  Minneap.olis 

384 

277 

14, .388  1 

1 162 

2,301 

Minneapolis..'.... 

41,672 

26,160 

1,486 

7,4.59 

11,994 

.375 

15,801 

Wayzata 

3 

24 

6 

31 

34 

Long  Lake 

512 

62 

2 

9 

Maple  Plain 

11 

1 

1,025 

Delano 

189 

492 

9 

29 

6 

145 

Montrose 

40 

695 

H 

9 

20 

68 

Waverly 

22 

5 

13 

1 

80 

11 

Howard  Lake 

14 

6i.5 

20 

29 

81 

Smith  Lake 

10.3 

10 

32 

33 

Cokato, 

! 6 

40 

7 

Dassel 

42 

.3,762 

2 

23 

42 

322 

99 

Darwin 

4.30 

>> 

.30 

11 

Litelifield 

227 

17, ,5.50 

J 

628 

20 

162 

Grove  Cit\' 

11, .385 

1,214 

43 

73 

Atwater 

11,145 

12 

21 

Kandiyohi. 

2,2.31 

8 

1 

4 

W'illinar 

4,730 

1,102 

173 

6 

80 

287 

St.  Johns 

65 

2 

Kirkhovcn 

9.i3 

116 

2 

30 

15 

Murdock 

625 

14 

I)e  GrafT 

22 

o 

7 

Benson  

.333 

5,987 

190 

7 

126 

Clontarf 

80 

5 

1 

Han(;o(;k 

1 

10,185 

5 

63 

17 

f 

Morris 

1,6.55 

214 

47 

8 

178 

,T 

Donnelly 

10 

2 

Herman 

1,000 

2.324 

107 

24 

10 

3T 

Caini)lxdl 

115 

30 

42 

68 

SrecKenridge  . . 

.5.3 

1,.592 

3 

15 

1 

.36 

Marston 

1,792 

9 

Total 

246,968 

214,043 

23,894 

.30,030 

44,9.50 

11,239 

99,603 

Total  in  tons.. 

7,409 

4,264 

2,389 

30,0.30 

78,665 

11,2.39 

99,603 
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KAKKINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 


Gross  Earnings — 


Freight 

,...$2,084,711 

78 

Passengers 

. . . 672,047 

91 

Mails 

40,178 

69 

Express 

30,620 

14 

Branch  line  rent. . . . 

47,777 

77 

Miscellaneous 

57,771 

95 

Total $2,938,108  24 


Operatinq  Expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way | 406,166  00 

Maintenance  of  buildings  8,506  00 

Maintenance  of  locomo- 
tives  85,008  00 

Maintenance  of  passen- 
ger, baggage,  mail  and 

express  cars 47.451  00 

Maintenance  of  freight 

cars 79,406  00 

Motive  power  and  care. . 262,123  00 

Train  employees 84,598  00 

Agents  and  station  labor  117,182  00 

Other  transportation  ex- 
penses   79,569  00 

Officers’  salaries  and  cler- 
ical expenses 122,669  00 

Other  general  expenses. . 7,834  00 


Total $1,300,512  00 


The  rates  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings  were  as  1 to  3.10.  The  operating 
expenses  were  44.33  per  cent  of  gross  earnings.  Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road 
$4,471.20  and  per  train  mile  $2.59.  Operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road  $1,- 
982.48  and  per  tram  mile  $1.15.  Net  earnngs,  $1,632,595.42;  permile  of  road, 
$2,488.72  and  per  train  mile  $1.44. 

The  payments  during  the  year  in  addition  to  operating  expenses  were  $226,- 
097  on  account  of  construction,  $47,865  for  reorganization  expenses,  $131,088 
for  additional  estate.  $86,560  for  taxes,  and  $947,227  for  interest  on  bonds. 
Total,  $1,438,837. 


REGUIiATIONS,  MAILS,  ETC. 

Trains  come  to  a full  stop  and  see  that  track  is  clear,  before  crossing  other 
railroads.  Whistle  80  rods  from  highways  and  ring  bell  until  highway  cross- 
ings are  passed.  Use  Miller’s  coupler  and  platform- and  the  Westinghouse 
automatic  air  brake.  Receive  $39,386.35  per  annum  for  carrying  U.  S.  mails. 
The  American  Express  Company  pays  fare  for  messengers  and  134  class 
freight  rates.  The  express  company  delivers  and  takes  freight  from  the  cars. 

L.XNDS. 


Received  of  grant acres,  2,296,802 

Yet  to  inure “ 1,551,198 

Obtained  from  old  organization  by  purchase  of  road “ 1,477,569 

Of  which  under  contract  and  partly  paid  for “ 61,511 

Sold  and  contracted,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 “ 268,741 

Sold  and  contracted,  all  years  to  June  30,  1880 “ 739,737 

Receipts  from  lands,  year  ending  June  30,  1880 $ 306,864  00 

Receipts  from  lands,  all  years  to  June  30,  1880 $4,784,959  00 

Sold  and  contracted,  July  1 to  December  1,  1880 acres,  39,257.87 

Receipts  from  lands,  July  1 to  December  1,  1880 $ 138,872  84 

Average  price  during  the  year  per  acre $ 4 00 

Average  price  at  which  now'  offered $ 4 50 


ACCIDENTS. 

November  20,  1879,  J.  W.  Wood,  brakeman,  fell  betw'een  engine  and  train 
while  passing  from  same  at  Smith  Lake;  killed. 

January  11,  1880,  Michael  Green,  brakeman,  fell  from  train  near  Cedar  Lake 
and  run  over;  killed. 
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foot  '=av>ght  in  frog  and  run  over 
by  car,  St.  Paul  yard;  foot  amputated.  ^ 

OVM  aSfSlleri  coupling  cars  at  Cokato;  run 

liiS’ ‘cain  one  n.ile  east  of 

Fo*rsupplstl’tote"asl^^^^^^ 

an^MIed  Kuguiva,  Polish  boy  about  12  years  old,  run  over 

Anrim  vT  “ motion,  in  St.  Paul  yard. 

Lake;  killed.^^”’  >>™‘'einan.  fell  from  train  in  motion  at  Howard 

frefg'lift"  jnltan™™  ^y  collision  of 

--d 

April  14,  1880,  A.  E.  Oleson,  brakeman,  switching-  at  Howard  Lake  fell  l>e- 
tween  engine  and  cars,  losing  one  leg.  ^^wam  i.aKe,  ten  ne 

sn^spd'  M found  on  track  with  head  severed  from  body; 

supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  passing  tram  near  Albany.  ^ 

PaufLrd!  foot  awed 

Mav  qi  ^i]led,  near  St.  Paul. 

kilfe?bj  pSgS™^  Tinker,  crossing  track  with  wagon,  Oakes  Station ; 

kiiletr  Hoban,  wiper,  struck  by  gravel  train,  St.  Paul  shops; 

foot^pntS’  ffe”  fr°“  f^mn,  St.  Paul  yard; 
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OTHER  CORPORATIONS, 


The  following  statement  has  been  received  from  Mr.  James  M.  McKinlay,  of 
William  street,  New  York,  concerning  the  corporations  whose  former  roads 
axe  now  owned  and  operated  as  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway ; 


ST.  PAUL  & CHICAGO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

(River  Division  from  St.  Paul  to  I.a  Crescent.) 

James  McKinlay,  President 68  William  street,  New  York. 

Russell  Sage,  Vice-President New  York. 

Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer New  York. 

L.  Boardman,  Assistant  Secretary 78  Broadway,  New  York. 

George  E.  Skinner,  Land  Commissioner Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Directors:  Russell  Sage,  Janies  M.  McKinlay,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  E.  H.  Perkins, 
Jr.,  Julius  Wadsworth,  H.  S.  Taylor  and  J.  J.  Slocum,  all  of  New  York;  Alex. 
Mitchell  of  Milwaukee,  and  Sekih  Chamberlain  of  Cleveland. 

'Phere  were  issued  16,000,000  of  common  stock  and  $3,000,000  of  bonds. 

.MINNESOTA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

(Iowa  & Minnesota  Division  from  Minneapolis  to  Austin,  etc.) 


Selah  Chamberlain,  President Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Russell  Sage,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer New  York. 

James  McKinlay,  Secretary New  York. 

George  E.  Skinner,  Land  Commissioner Faribault,  Minn. 


Directors;  Selah  Chamberlain,  Russell  Sage,  F.  P.  James,  W.  S.  Gurnee, 
Alexander  Mitchell,  N.  A.  Cowdrey,  E.  B.  Wesley  and  D.  C.  Shephard. 

Stock  issued,  $900,000.00. 


HASTINGS  & DAKOTA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

(H.  & D.  Division,  from  Hastings  to  Ortonville.) 

Selah  Chamberlain,  President Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Russell  Sage,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 78  Broadway,  New  Yord. 

James  M.  McKinlay,  Secretaiy  and  Transfer  Agt.  .68  William  street.  New  York. 
Geo.  E.  Skinner,  Land  Commissioner Faribault,  Minn. 

Annual  meeting  in  June. 

Directors:  Selah  Chamberlain,  N.  A.  Cowdrey,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  Alexander 
Mitchell,  L.  P.  Morton,  E.  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Russell  Sage,  H.  S.  Taylor,  Julius 
Wadsworth. 

Common  stock  issued,  $98,263,44;  preferred  stock,  $1,500,000.00;  total. 
$1,598,263.44,  No  bonded  indebtedness. 
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LANDS. 


Acres  received  of  grant 

Acres  to  inure 

Acres  sold  and  contracted,  year  ending 

June  30,  1880 

Acres  sold  and  contracted,  all  years  to 

June  30, 1880 

Acres  sold  and  contracted,  July  1 to 

December  1,  1880 

Receipts  from  lands,  year  ending  June 

30, 1880 

Receipts  from  lands,  all  years  to  June 

30,  1880 

Receipts  from  lands,  July  1 to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1880 


Minnesota 

Central. 

173,000 

Hastings 
& Dakota. 

313,051 

50,000 

St.  Paul 
& Chicago, 

408.482 

62,453 

2,737 

9,687 

10,864 

151,431 

20,854 

21,097 

9.93 

9,090 

18,402 

1 93,493 

$16,510 

$16,720 

831.695 

32,050 

77,567 

16,308 

27,953 

18,701 

Also  the  following  report  for  the 

MINNEAPOLIS  & DtJLUTII  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

(Length,  from  Minneapolis  to  Wliite  Bear,  of  tlie  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railway,  IS 

miles.) 

I.  Atwater,  President. 

Wm.  D.  Hale,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Directors:  H.  T.  Welles,  W.  D.  Washburn,  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  I.  Atwater,  W. 
D.  Hale,  all  of  Minneapolis. 

Stock  issued,  common $ 183,500  00 

Seven  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  on  which  the  M.  & St.  L. 

Ry.  Co.  pays  interest 280,000  00 


• Total  stock  and  debt 

The  road  is  leased  to  the  M.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  for  999  years. 


$ 463,500  00 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 

WINTER  MEETING, 


HELD  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY, 

JANUARY  18,  19  and  20,  1881. 


PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY  MORNING 2 o’CLOCK. 

Opening  exercises.  Payment  of  membership,  dues,  &c. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

1.  Address  by  the  President,  J.  T.  Grimes,  of  Minneapolis. 

2.  Appointment  of  the  Committees  on  the  subjects  of  the  address. 

3.  Discussion;  What  is  the  experience  the  past  seasodwith  new  varieties  of 
F ruits 

4.  Appointing  committees  on  articles  on  exhibition,  on  final  resolutions  and 
auditing  committee. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

1.  Strawberry  Culture  for  Market;  paper  by  Mathew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

2.  Discussion  on  same. 

3.  Apple  Trees  and  Climate;  paper  by  J.  W.  Boxell,  Valley  Creek,  Minn. 

4.  Discussion  on  same  and  the  effect  of  the  winter  of  1879  and  1880  on  fruit 
growing. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

1.  Grape  Culture;  paper  by  John  S,  Harris  of  La  Crescent. 

2.  Discussion  on  same,  and  the  botany  of  Minnesota  forestry  and  its  relation 
to  fruit  culture. 
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3.  The  Improvement  of  Crab  Trees  by  Top  Grafting;  paper  by  Oliver  Gibbs, 
Jr.,  Lake  City. 

4.  Discussion  on  same,  and  do  trees  have  any  return  flow  ®f  sap  from  the 
limbs  downward? 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERi^OOK. 

1.  Ref)ort  of  Committee  on  Horticultural  Literature. — R.*J.  Mendenhall, 
Minneapolis;  T.  G.  Carter,  St.  Peter;  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent.  Discussion  on 
same. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Russian  Apples.  J.  T.  Grimes,  Minneapolis; 
E.  H.  S.  Dart,  Owatonna;  J.M.  Underwood,  Lake  City;  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester; 
A.  W.  Latham,  Excelsior.  Discussion  on  same. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Seedling  Apples. — D.  Day,  Farmington;  F.  G. 
Excelsior;  M.  Pierce,  Rochester;  J.  S.  Harris,  La  Crescent;  G.  W.  Fuller, 
Litchfield.  Discussion  on  same. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  Taxing  Nursery  Stock. — G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield; 
E.  H.  S.  Dart,  Owatonna;  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester.  Discussion  on  same. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Experimental  Farms. — Wyman  Elliot,  Minne- 
apolis; M.  W.  Cook,  Rochester;  H.  D.  Eldridge,  Excelsior.  Discussion  on 
same. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

1.  Bugs. — Paper  by  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  Minneapolis. 

2.  Discussion  on  same. 

3.  The  Culture  of  Flowers  in  Doors  and  Out. — Paper  by  Miss  Hortense 
Share,  Rosemount. 

4.  Discussion  same. 

5.  Report  of  General  Fruit  Committee. — L.  D.  Mills,  Garden  City,  Blue 
Earth’  county;  0.  D.  Storrs,  Winsted,  McLeod  county;  Dr.  R.  W.  Twitchel, 
Chatfield,  Fillmore  county;  Win.  E.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul,  Ramsey  county;  ^Ditus 
Day,  Farmington,  Dakota  county;  G.  W.  Fuller,  Litchfield,  Meeker  county; 
Geo.  H.  Fish,  Sauk  Centre.  Stearns  county,  J.  M.  Brown,  La  Crescent,  Houston 
county;  J.  M.  Norquist,  Red  Wing,  Goodhue  county;  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Lake 
•City,  Wabasha  county;  E.  B.  Jordan,  Rochester,  Olmsted  county;  D.  W. 
Humphrey,  Faribault,  Rice  county;  T.  G.  Carter,  St.  Peter,  Nicollet  county; 
M.  Erwin  Mathews,  Foster,  Big  Stone  county;  R.  M.  Probstfield,  Moorhead, 
Clay  county;  A.  Morse,  Austin,  Mower  county.  F.  G.  Gould,  Excelsior,  Henne- 
pin county.  Discussion  on  same. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

1.  Evergreens  about  our  Homes  as  a Source  of  Pleasure  and  Profit. — Paper 
by  D.^W.  Humphrey,  of  Faribault. 

2.  Selection,  Planting  and  Care  of  Evergreens  and  their  Value  as  Wind- 
^ireaks  for  Protection  of  Farm  Buildings  and  Orchards. — Paper  by  0.  Gibbs, 
Lake  City. 

3.  Discussion  of  above  papei*s. 

4.  Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

5.  Appointing  committees. 

6.  Election  of  officers  by  ballot  wdthout  nomination. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERHOOH. 

DisiusSn'*  Education  ,in  Horticulture  —A  Contributed  Paper  for 

2.  Report  on  Horticultural  Exhibit,  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Associa- 
non,  St.  Louis,  by  President  J.  T.  Grimes. 

3.  Review  ofsame  and  discussion  on  the  following  questions;  (1.)  Winter 

protection  and  what  fruits  need  it,  and  what  are  the  best  methods.  (2  ) Culti- 

circumstances  ihould  each 'be  prac- 
plants  ti-ees.  shrubs  and 


THURSDAY  EVEHIHG. 

1.  Report  of  delegates  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Meeting.— J M 

Underwood,  Lake  City;  E.  B.  Jordan,  Rochester.  ‘ ' 

2.  Discussion  on  same. 

3.  Miscellaneous  business.  Locating  next  annual  meeting,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Report  of  all  committees  on  cuiTent  meeting. 

5.  Report  of  committee  on  final  resolutions. 

The  foUowuig  questions  will  come  up  for  discussion  at  any  time  during  the 
meeting  when  opportunity  occurs.  ® 

o w?!  ^ canning  of  fruits  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  fruit  growers 

2.  What  IS  the  comparative  value  of  wood  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  and  salt  as 
tei-tihzers  for  fiTiit  trees? 

3 Which  is  the  better  way  to  embellish  small  places,  by’using  hardy  shnibs.. 
and  perennial  plants,  or  by  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  bedding  plants’ 

4.  Is  there  any  new  bedding  plants  for  lawn  decoration  of  superior  merit  ? 

Is  there  any  new  hardy  ornamental  shmb  to  be  recommended  for  Minne- 


5. 

sota? 

6. 
Li? 


Is  there  any  new  hardy  ornamental  tree  to  be  recommended  for  Minneso- 


-* 
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TUESDAY  MORNING. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  met  in  pursuance  to 
notice  in  the  City  Hall,  in  this  city,  yesterday,  at  10  a.  M.,  J.  T.  Gnmes,  Esq., 
of  Hennepin  county,  in  the  chair.  A beautiful  and  appropriate  composition, 
“Consider  the  Lilies,”  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Dewitt,  in  a charming  man- 
ner, when  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Neill  offered  an  impressive  prayer.  President  Grimes 
then  Introduced  to  the  society  Mr.  A.  B.  Nettletop,  of  the  Tribune,  who,  in  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  extended  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  the 
members  of  the  society  in  the  following  words : 

THE  WELCOME. 

Gentlemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : It  has  been  made  my  pleas- 

ant duty  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  a hearty  and 
old-fashioned  welcome.  You  are  most  cordially  weclome,  not  only  to  the  city 
in  which  we  take  a pardonable  pride,  but  also  to  the  homes  and  firesides  of  her 
people.  I discharge  this  duty  with  the  greater  pleasure  because  I have  a per- 
sonal, sincere  and  abiding  belief  in  the  great  importance  of  the  work  with  which 
you  are  identified.  If  he  is  a benefactor  of  his  race  who  causes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men  who, 
with  tireless  patience  and  intelligent  zeal,  study  the  capabilities  of  our  soil,  and 
the  capabilities  of  a climate  like  that  of  Minnesota,  and  urge  nature  to  bring 
forth  in  abundance  those  products  which,  without  urging  she  would  rigorously 
\vithold  from  man  y You,  gentlemen,  are  certainly  benefactors  of  that  portion 
of  the  human  race  occupying  this  new  northwest. 

Your  president  has  casually  mentioned  railroads.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  men 
who  are  conspicuously  identified  with  these  and  Idndred  great  commercial  un- 
dertakings— enterpnses  that  impress  the  imagination  with  their  inagTiitude — 
get  an  undue  share  of  credit  in  connection  with  our  material  progress.  The 
welfare  and  proserity  of  a community,  of  a State,  of  a nation,  rest,  after  all,  upon 
the  persistent  and  modest  labors  of  such  as  you — men  who  work  for  the  future 
a«  well  as[the  present,  in  subduing  the  forces  and  possibilities  of  nature  to  subserve 
the  needs  of  the  human  family.  Again  commending  you  to  the  hospitality  of 
our  citizens,  and  trusting  that  your  deliberations  may  result  as  profitably  as  you 
could  wish,  1 will  occupy  no  more  of  your  time. 

THE  RESPONSE. 

In  response  to  which  the  society,  through  John  S.  Harris,  of  Houston  county,, 
replied. 

Mr.  President,  and  people  of  Minneapolis,  through  their  representative,  Gen. 
Nettleton:  We  accept  the  welcome  extended,  and  appreciate  it,  not  so  much 

because  it  comes  from  a people  proverbial  throughout  the  land  for  hospitality, 
but  because  we  feel  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a people  peculiar  for 
their  love  of  the  good  and  beautiful;  who  have  the  welfare  of  this  State  at  heart; 
have  confidence  in  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
labors.  Our  society  was  organized  in  the  dark  days,  when  it  was  believed  by 
almost  eveiyone  that  whatever  other  advantages  our  State  possessed  it  could 
never  be  made  to  produce  good  fruit.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  after  three 
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days  canvassing  among  the  multitudes  in  attendance  at  the  State  Fair,  held  in 
our  beautiful  neighboring  city  of  Rochester,  but  twelve  persons  could  be  found 
be  found  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  the  organization  ot  a fruit-growing 
association.  The  orga.nization  was  affected  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
still  lives  and  has  become  a i^ower  in  the  land.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
seen  many  dark  hours.  In  rotating  our  meetings  around  there  was  a want  of 
sympathy  and  concentrated  effort. 

Years  ago  we  were  invited  to  hold  a meeting  in  your  beautiful  city.  We 
found  it  the  pride  of  Minnesota.  We  found  here  beautiful  gardens,  conserva- 
tories and  green  houses,  and  a people  who  had  faith  in  us,  and  who  extended  to 
us  a cordial  welcome.  This  gave  us  hope,  and  lent  a new  impetus  to  the  society. 
We  have  met  here  several  times  since,  and  each  time  secured  a like  welcome. 
We  have  seen  your  growth  and  prosperity,  and  rejoice  in  it.  Our  mission  is  a 
great  one.  It  is  to  clothe  the  vast  prairies  south  and  west  of  us  with  forests,  in 
which  shall  nestle  beautiful  homes,  and  the  orchards  and  gardens  with  luscious 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  forests  to  break  oft  the  fierce  blizzards  that  now  chill 
the  very  marrow  of  our  hardy  pioneers,  and  give  us  home  surroundings  that 
shall  make  our  Minnesota  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  States  for  civilized  man 
to  dwell  in.  Again  I say  you  have  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  welcome  we 
have  received,  and  we  will  try  to  do  you  good. 

A.  W.  Sias,  of  Olmsted  county,  moved  that  the  society  now  take 
up  for  discussion  and  revision  the  list  of  evergreens  suitable  for 
cultivation  - in  Minnesota,  to  which  Col.  Stevens  suggested  that 
the  matter  be  laid  over  for  a future  session.  The  motion  was  then 
disposed  of  by  referring  it  to  a special  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
W.  Sias,  of  Olmsted  county;  Oliver  Gibbs,  of  Wabasha  county, 
and  George  W.  Fuller,  of  Meeker  county,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port a list  for  consideration  at  a future  session. 

President  Grimes  introduced  Prof.  Edward  D.  Porter,  the  recent- 
ly elected  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  University,  who  responded  in  a few  words,  placing  himself 
squarely  on  a platform  of  progressive  agriculture  and  horticulture 
for  Minnesota. 

Upon  motion  of  11.  J.  Mendenhall  it  was  decided  to  hold  three 
daily  meetings,  beginning  10  A.  m.,  2 and  7 p.  m. 

Geo.  P.  PeflPer,  the  veteran  horticulturist  of  Wisconsin,  was  in- 
troduced, He  referred  to  our  climate,  and  wondered  if  we  could 
gi'ow  apples.  He  came  to  our  meeting  to  see  appleslgrown  on 
trees  that  had  withstood  a temperature  of  42'  below  zero  during 
the  memorable  winter  of  1879  and  1880.  He  thought  the  Russian 
varieties  best  adapted  to  high  latitudes. 

He  reported  that  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  had  withstood  42 
below  zero,  the  Tetofsky  54  , the  Alexander  40',  Red  Astruchan 
30®.  The  Transcendent  crab  had  killed  at  51'  when  the  Tetofsky 
had  stood  it  unharmed. 
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111  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  hardiness  of  the  Pewakee 
and  Walhridge,  he  answered  that  they  had  stood  through  a tem- 
perature of  36®  below  zero.  Thinks  the  Wealthy  as  hardy  as  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  and  very  desirable  for  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

He  remarked  that  our  most  reliable  resource  from  which  to  ex- 
pect hardy  apples  was  in  the  growth  of  seedlings. 

Of  the  long  list  of  so  called  hardy  apple  trees  he  found  but  very 
few  that  he  could  depend  on,  even  aPhis  sheltered  location,  at  Pe- 
waukee  Wis. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Uupon  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  a committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent a report  on  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The  com- 
mittee as  follows:  0.  Gibbs,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  M.  Pearce. 

ADDRESS  OF  PREST.  J.  T.  GRIMES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Minneapolis.  Fellow  Members  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society:  At  our  last  annual  meeting,  you  remember  our 
great  motto.  ‘“Luceat,”  meaning  to  light,  or  may  there  be  light,  to  lighten  as 
the  sun,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  hung  another  motto,  which  was 
even  more  than  d motto,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  composed  of  the  fronds  of 
South  American  ferns,  the  sentiment  of  which  if  properly  analyzed  would  con- 
tain more  than  volumes  in  itself:  “Deeds  are  fruits,  words  but  leaves.”  This 
rare  production  of  art's  choice  handiwork  was  kindly  contributed  by  Prof.  Knerr, 
piincipal  of  the  high  school  of  Minneapolis. 

As  horticulturists  let  us  invoke  light  as  the  governing  principal  of  action  in  all 
knowledge,  science  and  experience.  Knowledge  is  acquired;  it  is  chiefly  learned 
from  books,  or  from  the  teachings  of  others,  and  whether  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  discovery,  or  the  legitimate  issue  of  science,  it  must  rest  upon  facts. 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  action,  the  lever  of  power,  and  controls  air, 
earth,  fire  and  flood,  and  moves  the  world. 

In  horticulture,  it  defines  the  genera  of  plants,  classifying  them  into  families, 
species  and  sub-species,  which  in  their  different  genus  or  natural  structure,  can- 
not be  crossed  or  hybridized  no  more  than  go-betweens,  who  bushwhack  the 
country  from  year  to  year,  dealing  in  worthless  rubbish  false  to  name.  If  nurs- 
erymen must  send  out  agents,  why  not  compel  them  by  law  to  give  a wiitten 
guarantee  to  protect  their  customers  from  fraud,  making  it  a misdemeanor 
amenable  to  the  laws?  But  the  rogues  are  always  out  of  the  way  when  wanted; 
they  never  operate  in  one  place  long  enough  for  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  to 
come  to  hght;  and  while  we  would  be  looking  for  them  in  Minnesota  they  would 
be  plying  their  vocation  successfully  in  some  other  state.  How  are  we  to  know 
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the  guilty  parties  or  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  fraud  in  sellinc  treesO  Ti,'  • 
problem  that  would  be  difficult  to  solve  at  ffiw.  PerhaS  t wo  iM  L I n 

feepan  oldshot-gnnathandtopointout  such  offendr  lerlt^lwto’uM 

laiJ.  Tt  IS  a well-known  fact  that  those  tree-dealers  who  nretend  in  ^ 

nurseries  at  a distance,  and  carrying  with  them  sampt  of  Sin  g” 

--  issss  ;r 

horticulture, fffilaS 

Da  ■ mingle  and  partake  of  one  common  nature  notwithstandino- 

Darwin  has  attempted  to  prove  that  man’s  original  was  a monW  h Sf" 
leasonmg  faculties  developed  he  saw  no  use  for  a tail  and  dropped  it  Other 
professois  wisely  asse.t  that  the  negro  is  of  a different  species  fern  the  white 
man  from  the  fact,  he  has  not  the  same  number  of  bones 

comyorthfod^bre  rf  wended  together  by  amalgamation,  what  be- 
0 nes  of  the  odd  bones  ? Nature  no  doubt  is  willing  to  accomodate  herself  if  all 

If  such  be  true,  then  false  are  nature’s  laws 
Ami  man  may  set  aside  the  first  great  cause  • 
what  signifies  if  even  courts  ordain 
To  unsex  a Belmont?  Still  the  sex  remain. 

But  you  inquire  from  whence  come  those  beautiful  flowers  that  <5n  o r 
he  gallons  of  our  youth,  when  our  mothers  took  us  bX  hand  and 
•ind"L*'’'^  "'Wl-kept  walks,  admiring  with  rapturous  delight  each  openino-  bud 
cp]  f 7^^*  e also  remember  that  something  was  said  in  our  ears  about  the 
celestial  gardens  in  the  paradise  above.  Or  you  inquire  how  it  is  hnt  wp 

:r  it 

old  s i products  too  have  changed  from  those 

ft  to'tr’l  ‘hat  would  now  put  the  blush  upt  alell-td 

esnecilnl  i Py^mids  at  our  fairs,  as  if  intended 

s pecially  to  tempt  us,  not  to  steal  but  to  plant.  I answer,  science  has  found 

bhd'es  or*  been  said  that  he  who  can  make  two 

.ides  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a public  benefactor  What 

ttitii  IT'tr  eT“'‘™tTl  been  spel  in  the  111- 

tt  slltt  pf  have  become  white  as  the  driven 

perfection  w^te  tl  t’  '"‘h  "s  to  canyon  their  life-work  toward 

1,1  , ?■  . have  been  transplanted  to  amore  congenial  clime  where 

pttiial  spring  K decked  in  regal  robes  of  flowers,  and  the  trees  yield  their 
Its  eveiy  Iiionth  in  the  year.  Have  they  not  left  iis  an  heritage  mCvalu- 

ret  I *h«  »Wd  of  California?  And  what  may  we 

yet  expect  in  the  developments  that  will  be  made  in  horticultural  science  ten 
nature  s ways  are  more  perfectly  understood. 

If  1 should  revert  to  my  first  experience  in  obtaining  fruit,  it  might  fonn  a 
good  lesson  to  those  who  are  about  to  embark  in  fruit  lilture.  wifen  I tie 
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to  Minnesota  in  1855  I found  no  fniit  except  the  strawberry  and 
wild  plum,  and  they  were  indigenous  to  the  country.  Belie\dng  thatj  a 
high  state  of  chilization  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  absence  of 
fruits  I concluded  not  to  remain  unless  I could  grow  enough  for  my  own  use,  at 
least.  The  next  spring  I procured  a lot  of  currant  cuttings  from  Indiana,  and 
also  put  out  a strawberry-bed  which  did  well.  I also  visited  friend  Ford's  nurs- 
ery near  St.  Paul,  with  the  intention  of  planting  out  an  orchard,  but  his  trees 
looked  so  badly  weather-beaten  that  I did  not  purchase,  indeed  he  honestly  told 
me  that  the  winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  he  believed  that  his  trees 
had  gone  back  on  him,  which  1 believe  was  the  case.  A while  after  a man 
whom  we  will  call  Ferkins,  a veritable  tree  peddler,  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
came  along  loaded  down  with  plate-books  and  other  representation  of  fine  fruits 
that  certainly  looked  delicious  enough  to  tempt  the  palates  of  the  gods,  I 
thought  that  my  coveted  opportunity  was  at  hand,  and  as  I did  not  know  much 
about  the  fruits  that  would  be  suitable  for  this  latitude,  the  agent  in  a confiden- 
tial way  very  kindly  assisted  in  making  out  a list  which  he  claimed  was  per- 
fectly hardy  in  Canada  and  everywhere  else,  so  1 gave  my  order  for  $60  worth 
of  trees,  which  was  all  my  limited  means  would  allow.  As  I was  very  anxious 
for  fruits  we  put  down  a large  proportion  of  dwarf  apples  and  pears,  which  he 
said  would  come  into  immediate  bearing.  We  next  made  out  a list  of  standard 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  quinces  and  plums.  In  due  time  the  trees  arrived  in 
good  condition  and  never  were  trees  handled  more  tenderly  or  planted  out  with 
greater  care.  I believe  they  all  grew,  and  I took  great  pride  in  cultivating  and 
showing  them  to  my  neighbors;  indeed,  I almost  idolized  them  on  Sundays. 
But  alas!  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss  in  those  trees  was  short,  for  the  next  spring 
found  half  of  them  dead  and  the  balance  holding  on  very  feebly  to  the  thread 
of  life.  It  now  required  a great  stretch  of  faith  in  fruit  growing  to  go  forward 
and  fill  up  the  broken  ranks.  In  believed  I should  not  have  done  it,  but  I did 
not  like  to  be  conquered.  Ferkins,  however,  introduced  the  transcendant  crab 
and  also  distributed  a good  many  duchess  for  which  we  will  give  him  credit. 

The  next  one  that  came  along  was selling  Concord  and  Delaware 

grape-vines  and  I struck  a bargain  with  him,  but  the  vines  all  turned  out  to  be 
Clintons.  I learned  afterwards  that  he  picked  them  up  at  an  old  nursery  and 
really  did  not  know  what  they  were,  and  so  concluded  that  they  might  as  well 
be  Concords  and  Delawares  as  anything  else.  Those  vfines  still  live  and  I give 
him  credit  for  an  accidental  good  thing.  Our  success  with  standard  apples  had 
not  been  very  flattering,  and  we  were  beginning  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
larger  varieties  of  crabs,  when  another  tree-peddler  turned  up  whom  we  will 
call  “Ole  Hicorj%’’  not  the  general  (peace  be  to  his  memory),  for  he  would  have 
sworn  by  the  Etemal  that  such  was  treason  to  all  known  laws  in  horticulture. 
But  this  man  was  selling  crabs.  I looked  over  his  list  very  cautiously,  not  in- 
tending to  be  imposed  upon  again.  He  claimed  to  represent  a nursery  in  Wis- 
consin that  was  making  this  kind  of  stock  a specialty.  We  had  the  transcen- 
dant, hyslop  and  some  varieties  of  Siberians,  but  he  had  others  very  much  su- 
perior, which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  soulard,  he  said,  was  very 
much  like  the  quince  in  size,  quality  and  flavor;  the  Tetofsky  was  recommended 
as  a very  fine  large  dessert  crab  and  an  excellent  keeper,  while  the  mammoth 
yellow  was  about  twice  the  size  of  the  transcendant,  much  better  in  quality  and 
a prolific  bearer.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to  sell  the  ordinary  Siberians  at  a,  low 
price,  but  the  aforesaid  varieties  were  a wonderful  acquisition  and  commanded 
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a very  high  price.  1 concluded  they  must  be  something  much  better  than  1 had 
seen,  and  could  lose  nothing  by  ordering  a hundred  trees.  They  came,  not  as 
my  order  specified,  for  the  Tetofskys  were  entirely  left  out,  and  only  ten  soulards 
arrived,  but  the  number  was  made  up  of  mammoth  yellow,  which  he  now  said 
was  really  the  best  of  all.  The  fault,  he  said,  was  with  Sabin,  who  had  taken 
more  orders  than  he  had  trees  to  fill.  T concluded  to  take  the  soulards  and  fifty 
of  the  latter,  v^hich  when  they  came  into  bearing  proved  to  be  nothing  but  the 
little  golden  beauty,  of  which  1 had  already  a superabundance.  Of  the  soulard 
I leave  those  acquainted  with  it  to  decide.  1 now  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  let 
all  tree-peddlers  severely  alone.  Nurserymen  generally  have  at  stake  a reputa- 
tion upon  which  their  success  in  business  depends.  Then  why  should  we  pat- 
ronize those  brazen-faced,  smooth-tongued  organizations,  and  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  read  anything  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  thus  throwing  open  the 
door  to  that  very  class  who  are  close  obseiwers  and  ever  ready  to  impose  upon 
our  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Blight. 

Blight  in  orchard  trees  has  been  the  subject  of  close  investigation  by  some  of 
the  most  throughly  scientific  men,  but  the  exact  cause  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered, or  an  effectual  remedy  provided.  Prof.  Burrell,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University,  claims  that  it  is  not  only  contageous,  but  can  easily  be  transferred 
by  inoculation.  The  past  winter  was  unusually  severe  and  has  severely  injured 
the  vitality  of  many  of  our  orchard  treets.  With  the  first  hot,  showery  days  of 
summer,  blight  sets  in,  quite  severe  in  many  places,  but  did  not  spread  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  From  my  own  observation  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  electricity  and  humidity  have  something  to  do 
in  originating  it.  Last  year  1 fenced  in  a plum  orchard  for  a calf  pasture,  using 
common  fencing  wire,  and  fastening  it  with  staples  to  a row  of  transcendant  ap- 
ple trees  on  one  side,  and  plum  trees  and  lombardy  poplars  on  the  other  sides. 
'Ifiiose  apple  trees  remained  entirely  free  from  blight,  while  all  the  other  tran- 
scendants  in  my  grounds  were  more  or  less  affected.  As  Col.  Sellers  says, 
‘There’s  millions  in  it,”  but  until  we  have  more  conclusive  evidence  of  its  efficacy 
Ijetter  keep  it  a profound  secret. 

‘Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  tell  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askalon,”  for  once  the  light- 
ning-rod pedlers  get  hold  of  it,  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  off  with  anything 
short  of  a lightning-rod  to  every  apple  tree.  When  I built  my  dwelling  house, 
liow  they  all  found  it  out  1 do  not  know,  but  they  came  from  far  and  near — from 
St.  Paul,  Shakopee,  Stillwater,  Minneapolis,  and  1 don't  know  where,  each  with 
something  different  and  far  better  than  anything  that  had  proceeded  it  or  was 
likely  to  follow,  drawing  the  lightning  from  the  very  clouds  and  laying  it  harm- 
less at  our  feet,  in  a way  that  woukl  have  astonished  a.  Franklin  and  put  his 
kite  to  shame.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  each  rod  had  some  particular  vir- 
tues which. wei’('  patented  and  endorsed  by  all  scientific  men.  There  was  the 
round  rod,  the  square  rod,  the  flat  rod,  tlu‘  hollow  rod  and  the  twisted  rod,  with 
as  many  different  kinds  of  points.  Now  1 had  but  little  faith  in  lightning-rods, 
and  the  insurance  agent  said  that  1 had  better  keep  them  off  the  building,  for 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  do  more  harm  tham  good.  But  I found  that  I must 
yield  to  the  inevitable,  so  1 hadMhem  put  uj),  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  they 
have  been  a conqdete  protection  against  lightning-rod  peddlers. 
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Oiu'  Work. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  more  tlirectly  to  the  work  before  ns.  Our  or- 
ganization as  a society  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  growing  in  strength  from  year  to  year,  and  is  now  in  better  working  con- 
dition than  ever  before  as  the  results  of  our  influence  and  labors  fully  demon- 
strate. I need  not  tell  you  of  the  perseverance  and  self-sacriflce  that  w(>  have 
endured  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  Some  of  the  members  have  been 
willing  at  all  times  to  put  their  hands  down  into  the  very  bottom  of  their  pock- 
ets to  meet  the  expenses  necessary  in  collecting,  forwarding  and  placing  our 
fruits  in  competition  with  those  of  other  states;  and  1 am  proud  to  say  that 
some  of  the  highest  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  our  young  and  growing 
State.  It  has  been  necessary  to  our  very  existence  that  we  should  exercise  the 
strictest  economy;  suffering  no  indebtedness- (except  tnat  of  gratitude)  to  rise 
above  our  heads.  Our  secretary  and  other  officers  have  done  a vast  amount  of 
work  without  any  pecuniary  compensation  or  expectation  of  reward.  Is  it  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  continue  in  this  way?  Is  it  just?  Shall  we  be  able  to  find 
another  secretary  that  is  willing  to  perform  the  duties  as  Prof.  Lacy  has  done? 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  proper  for  us,  in  view  of  the  work  we 
have  done,  to  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  us  a liberal  annual  appropriation? 
The  publication  of  our  transactions  was  one  step  in  the  light  direction.  Let 
wisdom  dictate  the  next.  Once  set  aside  the  influence  of  horticulture,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  attractions  that  twine  around  our  homes  and  bind  together  the 
family  tie,  within  the  social  circle,  tnose  homes  of  intelligence  and  worth,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  our  coiintay?  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  foster  and 
make  our  work  as  effectual  as  possible.  This  cannot  be  done  without  an  appro- 
priation. Other  western  states  have  already  taken  the  initiative  steps.  The 
Wisconsin  society  recieves  $600  annually,  Iowa  $1,000,  Illinois  $2,000,  Michi- 
gan $2,200  and  Kansas  $2,500,  I think  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  society 
to  appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  the  legislature  upon  the  subject.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  legislature  has  already  done  something  to  promote  horticulture. 
True,  they  have  devised  a little  scheme  in  an  experimental  way,  a,  lottery,  if  you 
please,  with  a manager  appointed  at  a salary  of  $1,000  a year,  to  direct  the  spir- 
its, to  invoke  the  gods,  to  shower  down  the  golden  fruits  into  the  lap  of  Pomo- 
na; but  the  whole  thing  is  governed  by  chance  in  opposition  to  science,  and 
without  much  regard  to  system  or  intelligence.  Is  not  every  nurseryman  with- 
in the  state  pursuing  an  experimental  work  of  the  same  kind  with  as  satisfac- 
tory results?  Then  why  not  injustice  allow  each  the  same  compensation  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  it  on?  Or,  what  would  still  be  better,  inorease  the  chances  and 
place  all  upon  one  common  level,  giving  the  $1,000  to  him  who  could  produce  a 
new  apple  of  superior  excellence  and  merit  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  this 
society  for  general  cultivation  after  five  years  trial  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State. 


College  Farm. 

The  experimental  farm  at  the  agneultural  college  seems  to  b<;  the  best  place 
to  carry  on  an  experimental  orchard,  but  in  looking  it  over  1 see  no  suitable 
ground,  it  being  composed  mostly  of  marsh  or  sand-banks  unsuitable  for  even 
agricultural  purposes. 
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The  Cane  Growers^  Association. 

There  is  another  subject  remotely  allied  to  horticulture  to  which  I will  direct 
your  attention.  Last  winter  a resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Am- 
ber Cane  Growers’  Association  and  a committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a like 
committee  from  our  society,  to  be  appointed  at  this  meeting,  if  such  is  your 
pleasure,  in  view  of  re-organizing  the  two  societies  together  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection.  Ever  since  the  first  amber  cane  syrup  was  made,  Kenney  and  oth- 
ers have  met  with  us  and  exhibited  their  products  upon  our  tables.  And  smce 
they  have  formed  a society  of  their  own,  they  still  continue  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings at  the  same  time  and  place  where  ours  are  held.  We  are  “entreated  not 
to  leave  or  forsake  them  or  prevent  them  from  following  us.  Where  we  have 
gone  they  have  gone,  where  we  have  lodged  they  have  lodged,  their  people  have 
been  our  people,  and  their  God  our  God;’’  they  have  courted  us  and  we  have 
courted  them,  and  the  courtship  has  been  veiy  sweet  indeed,  and  now  they  send 
a committee  to  ask  us  to  join  with  them  in  wedlock,  that  the  issue  may  be  legit- 
imate. Perhaps  after  all  love  is  blind,  and  we  had  better  refer  our  case  to  the 
judgment  of  wiser  and  older  heads.  The  cane  interest,  next  to  that  of  horticul- 
ture, is  of  vast  and  growing  importance  to  the  State,  and  to  facilitate  its  rapid 
development  the  transactions  of  the  society  should  also  be  published  by  the 
State. 


Mississi2ypi  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

I will  also  call  your  attention  to  a society  recently  formed  m the  great  Missis- 
sippi valley,  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches.  This  society  is  in  no  way  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Unit- 
ed States  Pomological  Society,  of  which  the  venerable  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of 
Boston,  has  so  long  been  the  honored  president,  but  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
a country  whose  resources  are  unlimited.  As  an  organization  it  is  intended  to 
serve  more  directly  the  interests  of  pomology,  forestry  and  floriculture  in  that 
vast  district  of  country  implied  in  the  name:  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticul- 
tural Society.  A preliminary  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
western  states  was  held  m St.  Louis  on  the  8th  day  of  September  last,  and  after 
fully  discussing  the  subject,  a committee  to  report  a plan  of  permanent  organ- 
ization was  appointed  as  follows:  Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  J.  A.  Warden, 
of  Ohio;  0.  M.  Wiggen,  of  New  Orleans;  George  Y.  Johnson,  of  Kansas,  and 
one  member  from  Minnesota.  After  due  dehberation  this  committee  reported  a 
constitution  and  permanent  officers  were  elected,  consisting  of  a president,  first 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

You  will  notice  that  according  to  article  3 each  state  society  is  entitled  to 
elect  one  vice-president,  whose  duty  will  be  more  particularly  that  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  in  regard  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  their  respective  states. 
T have  been  requested  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  and  report  your  action  to 
the  secretary. 


Commissioner  of  Ayricultiu'e. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  December  last, 
passed  a resolution  asking  that  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  under  the  new 
regime  be  chosen  from  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  west,  and  that  he 
shall  be  a practical  business  man  as  well  as  one  both  scientifically  and  practic- 
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ally  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  horticulture.  I have  communications  ask-^ 
ing  us  toreccoinmend  ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  president  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural and  also  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nebraska,  as  a man  in  every 
way  qualified  for  the  office  of  United  States  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I un- 
derstand that  Gov.  Furnas  is  a candidate  for  the  office.  He  is  a man  of  great 
ability  as  a farmer  and  nurseryman,  and  if  the  present  incumbent  should  be  re- 
tired I do  not  suppose  we  could  find  a better  man  tor  the  position , or  a ti  uei  • 
friend  to  our  interests. 

Insects. 

1 have  looked  with  great  concern  upon  the  ravages  of  injects  during  the  last 
tln*ee  years,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  to  be  done?  We  may 
protect  a few  choice  trees  or  plants,  but  if  destructive  insects  continue  to  multi- 
ply, what  is  to  become  of  our  forests,  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  grains  and 
grasses  ? The  past  year  has  found  the  chinch-bug  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  so  numerous  that  the  yield  of  wheat  was  reduced  in  many  instances  to 
from  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre.  What  is  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their 
depredations?  Almost  every  plant  has  insect  enemies,  and  any  agency  that 
will  check  or  destroy  them  is  a friend  to  man.  I know  of  nothing  so  effectual 
as  the 


Birds. 

/ 

I doubt  if  we  can  well  spare  any  of  them.  Even  the  black-bird  which  has 
been  considered  a pirate  among  birds,  with  no  rights  that  anybody  was  bound 
to  respect,  has  some  redeeming  qualities  that  will,  upon  better  acquaintance, 
bear  investigation.  Last  spring  a colony  of  them  nested  in  my  evergreens,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  rearing  their  young,  were  destroying  worms  and  in- 
sects, Even  the  tent  caterpillar  wiiich  few  birds  molest,  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  their  keen  eyes  and  sharp  bills.  But  as  soon  as  their  jmung  were 
Hedged  they  migrated  to  my  next  neighbor's  farm  along  the  creek,  and  very 
soon  my  friend  Brown  came  to  inquire  if  I had  a shot-gun  to  loan  for  those  cus- 
sed black-birds  were  annoying  him  very  much.  Of  course  f had,  and  T heard 
him  banging  away  at  those  birds  for  more  than  a month.  I hope  there  is 
enough  of  them  left  to  form  a colony  around  me  next  year  and  then  if  they  go- 
away  and  annoy  my  fnend,  why  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  Could  we 
keep  a just  debt  and  credit  account  with  the  birds  the  balance  no  doubt  would 
be  largely  against  us  saying  nothing  about  damage  for  the  ill-treatment  they 
receive  at  our  hands.  If  we  should  advise  stringent  laws  for  their  protection,, 
the  answer  Avould  be,  that  those  which  we  now  have  are  not  enforced  and  every 
boy  and  loafer  that  can  shoulder  a gun  is  privileged  to  shoot  them  immediately. 
What  wonder  then  if  the  earth  is  cursed  for  man’s  sake?  And  now  let  me  say,, 
once  destroy  the  birds  and  insects  would  multiply  to  that  extent  that  man  would 
have  little  left  to  do  but  fold  his  arms  and  view  his  own  destruction,  helples!? 
and  alone.  There  was  a time  at  creation’s  morn  when  birds  could  talk  as  well 
as  sing  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  as  well  as  man  held  common  converse 
Avith  their  Maker.  But  the  lion  has  crouched  down  in  his  lair,  tlie  foxes  have- 
entered  their  holes  and  the  serpent  still  crawls  beneath  the  grass,  while  the  lit- 
tle birds  that  never  sinned  soar  high  toward  heaven  with  songs  of  praise  to  the- 
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great  Creator’s  name.  And  who  of  us  to-day  is  prepared  to  say  that  they  are 
not  now  singing  in  our  very  ears  the  same  songs  and  the  same  tunes  that  the 
angels  use  in  making  melody  around  the  throne  of  God?  Yonder  bright  lumi- 
nary that  rises  so  majestically  above  this  world  of  ours,  dispensing  light,  heat, 
life  and  blessings  to  every  creature,  plant  or  thing  beneath  the  circuit  of  his 
course,  to  you  and  I must  soon  go  down,  beneath  the  closing  gates  of  heaven, 
and  then,  we  shall  see. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Presi- 
dent Grimes  and  a copy  of  the  same  requested  for  publication. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Latham,  a committee  of  four  were  appoint- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  president’s  address,  as  follows:  A.  W. 

Latham,  0.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Fuller,  A.  W.  Sias. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harris  the  report  of  the  general  fruit  commit- 
the  was  taken  up. 

G.  W.  Fuller  reported  that  his  county  had  but  little  fruit  and 
that  he  had  but  little  to  report.  Thought  the  severe  winter  of 
’T9[and  ’80  did  more  damage  in  sheltered  timbered  situations  than  on 
open  prairie.  He  had  a good  crop  of  apples,  especially  of  Tran- 
scendants  and  Wealthy.  Thinks  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and 
Wealthy  are  the  only  apples  that  can  be  relied  on  in  Meeker 
county.  Has  a few  early  Strawberry  and  Meader’s  Winter. 
Thinks  the  Tetofsky  not  hardy  in  Meeker  county. 

Mr.  Harris  reported  for  Houston  county  as  follows: 

LaCrescent,  Minn.,  Jan.  18,  1881. 
Secretarij  of  Mmnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  the  member  of  the  general  fruit  committee  for  this  district 
it  devolves  upon  me  to  furnish  a report  for  Houston  county,  for  1881,  which  1 
will  do  as  briefly  as  I can,  taking  the  various  fruits  grown  in  their  order  of 
ripening : 


First  Sty'aivherries. 

The  crop  of  this  fruit  was  very  light  (less  than  a half  crop)  and  of  a very  in- 
ferior quality.  The  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  snow  during  a 
part  of  the  winter,  and  a consequent  partial  winter  killing  of  the  vines  and  also 
the  condition  of  the  plants  before  winter  set  in,  they  having  started  into  growth 
late  in  the  autumn,  some  of  them  even  coming  into  bud  and  blossom.  They 
were  also  injured  by  the  great  storm  that  visit  us  in  June.  The  variety  suffer- 
ing the  most  was  Wilson’s  Albany;  the  variety  fruiting  the  best,  Chas.  Down- 
ing. Newer  varieties  on  trial  were  generally  a failure,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  Sharpless. 

Raspberry. 

Blackcaps  were  usually  less  than  a half  crop;  the  reds  nearly  a total  failure. 
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Principal  cause  believed  to  be  winter  killing.  The  Gregg-,  a new  black  cap  on 
"trial,  produced  a few  very  fine  berries,  but  the  canes  did  not  endure  tlie  previ- 
ous winter  as  well  as  the  Doolittle  or  Seneca. 

Currants. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  this  fruit  has  commanded  in  our  market  for  a few 
years  (the  price  in  LaCrosse  being  75  to  90  cents  per  bushel)  their  cultivation  is 
being  neglected  and  the  bushes  are  left  to  fight  their  way  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Their  yield  was  good  but  the  quality  not  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Red  Cherries. 

These  were  a failure.  Trees  blossomed  full  but  dropped  most  of  the  fruit  be- 
fore ripe. 


Blackberries. 

This  fruit  is  not  very  generally  cultivated,  most  people  looking  to  the  woods 
.aitd  fence  lines  for  a supply  of  small,  hard  fruit.  The  -wild  were  mostly  ruined 
by  drouth.  The  Kitatiny  froze  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  consequently  fruited 
but  little.  The  few  small  plantations  of  Snyder  came  through  the  winter  all 
right  and  produced  an  immense  crop  of  fruit.  Towards  the  last  of  the  season 
they  were  very  small,  owing  to  the  drouth.  This  is  the  only  variety  that  has 
thus  far  given  any  promise  of  succeeding  with  us.  It  is  a first  rate  fruit,  but 
only  medium  in  size. 


Plums. 

The  culture  of  the  tame  plum  is  mostly  abandoned.  Occasionally  our  farmer 
friends  purchase  a few  rare  varieties  to  accommodate  tra-veling  agents,  but  they 
all  go  up  in  smoke.  The  native  is  found  under  cultivation  in  most  of  our 
, gardens  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  fine.  Crop  immense. 

Grajjes. 

Of  this  fruit  the  crop  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  raised.  The  vines 
were  unusually  healthy  and  mostly  free  from  insects.  The  crop  in  Houston 
county  is  estimated  at  over  fifty  tons,  of  which  about  fifteen  were  produced  in 
LaCrescent,  about  fifteen  in  Hokah,  twenty  in  Brownsdale.  Of  this  quantity 
about  twenty  tons  were  sold  in  LaCrosse,  ten  to  fifteen  tons  manufactured  into 
wine  and  the  remainder  found  a home  market  in  our  various  small  villages. 
The  variety  succeeding  the  best  and  most  extensively  grown  is  the  Concord;  the 
Clinton  is  gro^vn  in  some  vineyards  for  wine.  A good  variety  that  ripens  earlier 
and  one  that  will  keep  longer  than  the  Concord  is  much  desired  to  lengthen  the 
season. 


AjJjyles. 

Apparently  apple  trees  were  not  materially  injured  by  the  previous  winter. 
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which  is  a little  surprising,  as  the  buds  started  the  previous  fall.  They  blos- 
somed unusually  full  and  gave  promise  of  a heavy  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  promise- 
was  not  fully  realized.  Hail  storms,  high  winds,  and  unfavorable  weather 
gave  them  a severe  thinning,  the  Duchess  sutfering  about  the  worst.  Besides 
untoward  circumstances,  the  apple  worm  made  an  assessment  for  a large  share. 
Noth  withstanding  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  crop  was  consider- 
able. Of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  enough  were  raised  to  supply  the  home  market 
during  their  season.  We  also  had  about  enough  of  the  Fall  Stiipe  and  Haas 
but  of  winter  varieties  not  nearly  enough  for  home  consumption.  Siberians 
were  so  plenty  that  no  market  could  be  found  for  them . The  Transcendant  still, 
remains  the  most  profitable  variety  for  market.  We  do  not  think  it  economy  to 
plant  very  largely  of  Siberians. 

The  Walbridge  continues  to  promise  well. 

.John  S.  Harkis. 


J.  M.  Norqiiist  reported  from  Groodhue  county  that  he  had  good 
success  with  grapes  and  crabs,  but  that  strawberries  were  not  more 
than  half  a crop.  Of  grapes  he  grew  principally  Concord  and. 
Delaware.  Reported  Worden’s  Seedling  doing  well  with  him, 
though  it  dropped  a little  from  the  stem. 

Of  his  strawberries  the  green  Prolific  and  Chas.  Downing  did 
best.  His  Wilson’s  had  winter  killed  badly. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  replied  that  he  planted  his  grapes 
8x8  feet  rand  trained  to  trellises  five  feet  high.  Grew  twenty 
pounds  of  Concord  to  the  vine.  Covers  in  winter  with  earth.  Re- 
ported the  Tetofski  and  Duchess  apples  doing  well  with  him;  said 
the  Worden  grape  was  a week  earlier  than  the  Concord:  has  800* 
vines  in  bearing,  young  and  old,  that  averaged  7 pounds  to  the 
vine.  Has  the  Janesville;  thinks  it  very  hardy  and  as  early  as  the 
Worden  or  Champion;  has  tested  twenty-one  sorts  of  grapes  and 
only  retains  for  general  cultivation  the  Concord,  Delawares,  Janes- 
ville and  Worden.  Location  high  and  dry;  soil,  sand  and  clay. 
Reports  the  Brighton  as  mildewing  on  his  grounds. 

0.  Gibbs,  dr.,  of  Lake  City,  reports  for  Wabasha  county: 

The  past  year  lias  been  somewhat  anomalous  in  its  influence  on  fruit  culture. 
It  opened  with  one  of  the  most  trying  spells  of  weather  ever  known  in  the- 
Northwest.  From  Christmas  to  New  Years  there  was  a range  of  temperature* 
of  over  80^  from  cold  to  heat,  with  violent  alternations,  beginning  at  40®  be- 
low and  running  to  46®  above  zero.  There  was  no  root-killing  of  trees,  but  the 
strain  upon  the  parts  above  ground  was  most  severe.  Its  effects  in  discolored" 
wood,  stunted  growth  and  imperfect  fruiting  have  shown  themselves  plainly 
everywhere — far  worse  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  high  lands. 

It  is  a pleasure  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  ap- 
ples recommended  by  our  society  for  general  cultivation  have  stood  the  test  re- 
markably well,  and  that  others,  on  the  experimental  list,  have  come  through  the- 
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'oeason  with  increased  reputation.  The  Wealthy  of  all  ages  here  has  grown 
vigorously  from  the  terminal  buds.  As  a general  thing  it  has  shown  no  external 
signs  of  injury,  and  has  blossomed  and  matured  its  fruit  in  abundance.  We 
find  it  just  coming  into  bearing  in  almost  every  school  district.  The  oldest  trees 
we  have  of  this  variety  are  about  fourteen  years  from  the  graft,  and  they  are  all 
sound.  There  is  some  complaint  of  the  blight  in  the  Wealthy,  but  1 have  not 
found  it  in  a single  instance  except  where  it  was  contitguous  to  Transcendent  or 
Siberian  crabs,  and  there  evidently  due  to  contagion.  Several  years  ago,  the 
late  Dr.  Jewell,  founder  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Jewell  Nursery,  of  Lake 
City,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blight  was  communicated  from  the  Tran- 
-scendents  and  Siberians.  He  caused  them  to  be  removed  from  his  grounds,  root 
,and  branch,  and  forbid  the  premises  thereafter.  Since  then  the  Nursery  with 
‘Over  6000  orchard  trees  and  its  large  growth  of  young  stock  has  been  substan- 
tially free  from  blight — at  least  with  nothing  of  it  beyond  easy  control. 

The  Duchess  has  borne  a fair  crop  of  fruit — not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but 
•■enough  to  show  that  it  still  holds  its  place  on  the  iron-clad  list;  while  the  Tetof- 
ski  has  gone  back  on  itself.  It  has  made  but  little  growth,  and  has  looked  sick- 
fy  all  over.  I have  seen  no  trees  of  it  bearing  well  this  year,  except  some  stem- 
budded  ones  oil  the  place  of  Robert  Smithson,  of  Goodhue  county.  I notice  from 
the  Iowa  reports  that  the  Tetofski  does  best  there  on  low  lands  or  where  top- 
■worked.  Tracing  down  the  apple  list,  as  arranged  in  our  transactions,  we  find 
the  Haas  in  orchards  looking  very  sick.  It  had  just  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  winter  of  1878,  and  was  beginning  to  bear  well  and  look  like  a paying 
tree,  when  last  winter  caught  it  again  in  its  overgown,  unripened  new  wood, 
and  now  it  is  “do\vn,  quite  down"  again.  What  growth  it  has  made  has  been 
in  sprouts  low  down  in  the  tops,  and  there  has  been  but  little  fruit  on  it.  1 am 
afraid  we  must  bid  the  Haas  ‘ ‘good-night,  ’ ’ unless  for  top-working  on  the  Tran- 
scendent. Of  what  use  is  it  to  cling  to  a tree  that  sickens  like  this  in  every 
hard  winter?  fPrice’s  Sweet  is  another  sort  that  looks  badly  as  an  orchard  tree. 
Tt  appears  that  we  have  no  reliable  hardy  sweet  apples  on  the  standard  list. 
Howevei’,  the  Beecher  Sweet,  Hybrid,  is  beautiful,  hardy,  prolific  and  good,  and 
for  that  we  who  have  a sweet  tooth,  may  well  give  thanks.  Saxton  does  not 
amount  to  much.  The  old  St,  Lawrence  trees  look  well.  Mr.  G.  A,  Cook,  the 
veteran  of  Cook’s  Valley  in  this  county,  has  one  twenty  years  old  or  more,  that 
bore  him  over  800  perfect  apples  in  1879. 

A few  Plum  Ciders  of  the  old  plantings  are  to  be  seen.  One  standing  on  the 
farm  of  Baker  Harrison  near  Lake  City,  without  any  shelter,  and  by  the  road 
side,  furnished  its  owner  with  three  barrels  of  handsome  fruit  this  season,  after 
supplying  the  tramps  and  harvesters  till  the  middle  of  September.  Utter’s  Red 
is  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  bearing  medium  crops.  This  is  the  handsomest 
.apple  we  have  except  the  Wealthy,  and  quality  the  very  best.  We  find  the  old  Fa- 
meuse  entirely  convalescent  from  1873,  and  carrying  a large  crop  of  apples  wher- 
ever seen,  and  looking  unharmed  by  last  winter.  This  sort  seems  to  grow  hardy 
with  age.  Tallman  Sweet  is  a little  off.  White  Astrachan  is  Ijearing  some,  and 
looking  as  well  as  most  trees  of  its  class.  The  Wallbridge  is  thrifty  in  young- 
stock,  fair  in  the  oldest  orchard  trees  and  very  sound  and  productive  in  grafts  on 
the  crab.  Ihe  other  varieties  of  standard  trees  on  our  list,  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing;  though  a good  report  is  heard  concerning  those  originated 
by  Mr.  I.  N.  Rollins  of  Elgin,  m this  county,  which  will  no  doubt  be  reported  on 
by  other  members  of  the  fruit  committee. 
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There  are  a number  of  new  seedlings  on  trial  here,  which  are  likely  to  he 
heard  from  hereafter. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  things  about  apples  in  this  district  is  the  good  con- 
dition of  isolated  trees  of  some  of  the  old  sorts  I have  named,  standing  as  sur- 
vivors in  rows  where  so  many  others,  twenty  to  one  probably,  of  same  sorts  have 
failed — gone  down  “to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot,”  early  victims  of  our 
savags  climate.  What  made  one  hardy  and  the  other  tender?  Did  it  happen 
to  be  graf  ed  on  a hardier  stock  than  its  associates  and  congeners,  or  what  is  the 
reason?  The  instances  are  numerous,  and  seem  to  be  worthy  of  study.  I shall 
have  great  respect  for  any  pomologist  who  will  give  a scientific  explanation  of 
this,  and  show  us  how  to  make  other  trees  of  the  same  sorts  do  as  well  as  these 
surviving  veterans. 

It  is  a painful  duty  to  report  upon  the  common  crabs,  the  Transcendents,  Hys 
lops  and  Siberians  in  this  district.  They  all  seem  to  be  going  to  destruction 
with  the  summer  blight.  Some  of  them  may  be  saved  by  top  grafting  into 
Wealthy  and  other  sorts,  but  there  are  many  beyond  recovery.  Is  it  not  about 
time  they  were  removed  from  our  list?  What  one  of  us  would  plant  them  ex- 
cept for  stocks  for  top-grafting.  The  Hybrids,  or  improved  crabs,  are  coming 
into  bearing  in  various  orchards  and  doing  themselves  great  credit — at  least 
some  varieties  of  them — those  that  appear  to  be  non-blighters.  Those  giving 
the  best  results  are  the  Early  Strawberry,  Whitney  No.  20,  Conical,  Hesper 
Blush,  Beecher  Sweet,  Angular,  Maiden  Blush  and  Minnesota.  Of  these  I have 
seen  many  handsome  orchard  trees  bearing  heavily,  and  they  are  all  good  eat- 
ing apples.  The  Whitney  No.  20  is  beginning  to  bear  with  us.  It  is  twice  the 
size  of  Transcendent,  beautiful  color  and  finish,  handsome  shape  and  first-rate 
desert  fruit — a delightful  apple  to  raise  or  use.  No  wonder  it  is  growing  fam- 
ous, and  the  trees  in  demand  for  shipment  even  to  Europe.  The  Minnesota,, 
for  the  first  time  with  us,  is  bearing  heavily.  We  have  now'  no  fears  but  that 
this  will  add  the  virtue  of  good  cropping  to  its  acknowledged  excellence  as  an 
orchard  tree.  Its  quality  and  keeping  habits  are  good.  The  gale  of  September 
16,  laid  all  our  apples  on  the  ground  except  Wallbridge,  which  will  stay  on  the 
tree  till  grown  useful,  wind  or  no  wind;  yet  the  Miniiesotas  have  kept  from  that 
time  till  now  in  good  condition,  as  you  will  see  by  the  samples  placed  on  exhi- 
bition here.  In  favorable  seasons  it  must  be  a fair  keeping  early  winter  apple. 

Grapes  have  fruited  well.  The  Janesville  sustains  its  reputation  for  earliness, 
and  its  quality  improves  upon  acquaintance. 

Strawberries — an  off  year,  no  results  sufficient  for  a fair  test  of  new  varieties, 
and  nothing  worth  reporting  except  that  the  vines  are  full  of  chintz  bugs. 
Whether  they  will  depart  in  the  spring,  or  stay  for  mischief,  nobody  seems  to 
have  any  means  of  prophecying.  \ have  dusted  mine  all  over  heavily  with  wood 
hoping  the  bugs  will  dislike  it  and  either  succumb  or  leave. 

Raspberries  were  nearly  all  killed  to  the  ground.  Senecas  stood  the  best  of 
any.  No  rust  except  on  Doolittles.  There  is  no  safe  open  field  culture  without 
covering. 

Blackberries — nothing  doing  except  trials  of  Snyders.  Those  who  have  these 
are  covering  them  at  present  for  winter  ijrotection. 

Currants — short  crop.  Much  complaint  of  the  worm  that  measureth. 

Plums — good  showing  from  Forest  Garden,  Weaver  and  DeSoto — excellent 
quality  and  abundant  crops.  The  Weaver  being  the  perfect  free-stone,  is  very 
popular.  They  grow  well  grafted  on  our  common  wild  plums. 
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Cherries — The  Early  Richmonds  came  through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 
No  winter  but  that  of  1872-3  has  ever  killed  this  variety  in  our  district,  and  a& 
we  know  that  it  suffered  then  severely  as  far  south  as  Chicago,  and  being  re- 
planted the  orchards  of  them  have  since  done  well,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  we  can  raise  good  cherries  here  after  all. 

Pears — The  Flemish  Beauty  is  found  looking  well  in  favorable  situations,  and 
bearing  some  fruit.  It  seems  to  do  best  on  moist  ground  and  on  the  northerly 
slope  of  the  river  bluffs.  If  we  can  control  the  blight  by  the  lime  and  sulphur 
white-wash,  or  by  any  other  method,  we  may  yet  raise  pears. 

The  present  winter  has  been  veiy  favorable  for  trees;  cold,  but  no  sudden 
changes,  up  to  date. 

Varieties  of  apples  presented  with  this  report  for  exhibition,  are  the  Wealthy, 
Haas,  Utter’s  Red,  Tallman  Sweet,  Dorchester,  Russet,  Minnesota,  Walbridge 
— all  picked  in  September,  and  preserved  by  wrapping  in  paper. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr. 

Lake  City,  January  15,  1881. 

F.  L.  Gould  reports  for  Hennepin  county: 

The  Strawberry  a failure.  Thinks  the  damage  was  done  in  fall 
and  early  winter. 

The  Raspberry  a short  crop,  both  of  the  black  and  red.  Attri- 
butes their  failure  to  injury  in  the  fall,  the  wood  making  late 
growth  and  not  ripening  well.  Killed  below  the  snow  line  clear 
to  the  ground. 

Had  as  many  Crabs  as  usual,  but  inferior  in  size,  the  same  be- 
ing true  of  apples. 

G.  H.  Fish  reports  for  Stearns  county,  that  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  winter  of  1879-80  was  very  disastrous,  but  not  uniform  in  re- 
sults. Very  few  trees  uninjured. 

Hardly  any  standard  apples  have  yet  been  fruited  in  his  county. 
The  Transcendant  and  Hyslop  crabs  planted  by  the  early  settlers 
have  done  well. 

Mr.  Matthews  as  general  fruit  committee  from  Big  Stone  county, 
having  no  fruit  report  to  make,  submitted  the  following  letter  in 
answer  to  questions  relating  to  the  hardiness  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  on 
his  grounds. 

Foster,  Minnesota,  January  11,  1881. 

U.  S.  Hollister^  Secretarij  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir  : In  reply  to  yours,  requesting  information  as  to  the  Catalpas  grow- 

ing on  my  place,  I respectfully  report : 

In  the  spring  of  1879  1 received  from  Robt.  Douglas  k Sons,  of  WaAikegan, 
Illinois,  ten  Catalpa  Spelciosa  from  8 to  10  inches  high. 

'They  came  by  mail,  were  delayed  on  the  road  and  were  damaged.  None  of 
them  were  alive  to  the  tips.  Some  of  them  started  from  the  root,  and  some 
from  buds,  all  lived . The  gi'eatest  growth  during  1879  was  twenty-three  inches. 
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In  the  spring’  of  1880  I found  that  they  had  froze  back  one-third  of  the  new 
wood. 

Through  the  advice  of  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  of  Minneapolis,  in  order'to  test  their 
merit  as  to  hardiness,  I hoed  all  grass  and  weeds  from  the  roots  in  the  fall  of 
1879.  My  plan  is  to  protect  from  the  nortlwest  winds  by  timber.  The  last 
summer  without  much  cultivation,  some  of  them  made  a growth  of  nearly  four 
feet.  1 think  they  grow  too  late  in  the  season  to  mature  all  the  wood,  but  they 
branch  liberally,  and  wheii  cut  back  seem  to  do  well  and  the  wounds  heal 
quickly. 

I would  not  hesitate  to  plant  them  on  a tree  claim  in  this  country,  provided 
they  could  have  the  shelter  of  other  growing  trees. 

The  cottonwood  is  the  only  tree  that  made  a greater  growth  than  the  Catalpa. 

1 have  experimented  last  season  with  cottonwood  seed.  This  seed  does  best 
self  sown,  but  will  grow  if  sown  before  a shower  in  damp  weather.  I have  crab 
apples  in  bearing,  also  the  wild  Raspberiy  which  do  better  here  than  the  culti- 
vated ones. 

DISCUSSION. 

Question.  Condition  of  the  apple  wood  now? 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  it  is  bad,  said  the  trees  were  cracked  or  split, 
and  the  sap  oozing  out  on  warm  days;  thinks  though  that  the  wood 
is  well  ripened. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  it  was  of  little  importance  if  the  trees  were 
split,  and  was  no  sign  of  permanent  injury  to  the  tree.  Said  the 
bark  of  all  green  trees  was  liable  to  split. 

J.  M.  Underwood  disagreed  with  Mr.  Pearce,  thought  the  crack- 
ing caused  by  the  severe  weather,  and  that  the  trees  had  suffered 
material  injury,  and  asked  why  it  was  that  trees  with  well  ripened 
wood  were  injured  last  winter  just  as  had  as  those  with  poorly  rip- 
ened wood? 

Prof.  Porter  preferred  to  listen  rather  than  give  his  views,  as  he 
was  unfamiliar  with  soil  and  culture.  He  thought,  however,  that 
theories  should  be  left  and  facts  investigated.  The  cause  of  win- 
ter-killing is  the  expansion  and  rupture  of  the  cells  by  frost,  and 
when  the  sap  had  ceased  running  no  great  expansion  can  take 
place  and  danger  will  not  be  so  great.  Some  plants  possess  the 
power  to  resist  this  freezing.  Peach  trees  will  freeze  at  20 
degrees  below;  at  8 and  10  degrees  below,  the  fruit  and  bear- 
ing wood  is  destroyed.  If  the  bearing  wood  has  ripened 
thoroughly  the  tree  can  support  severe  cold.  Different  trees  can 
stand  different  degrees  of  cold.  The  germ  of  the  fruit  is  often 
killed  as  this  }^ear  in  Delaware.  Professor  Porter  stated  that  the 
Delaware  peach  crop  will  be  a total  failure^  buds,  germs  and  bear- 
ing wood  having  been  totally  destroyed;  in  all  the  years  of  the 
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professor’s  experience  no  such  cold  has  been  known.  When  a 
sudden  change  occurs  from  cold  to  heat  whole  orchards  have  been 
destroyed,  the  trees  losing  their  bark  on  the  side  on  which  the  sun 
strikes  the  tree.  Mr.  Latham  inquired  what  the  chemical  pro- 
cess was  that  takes  place  when  the  tree  is  killed. 

Prof.  Porter  explained  that  the  transfusion  of  sap  from  one  cell 
to  another  ceases  when  the  walls  are  ruptured.  The  flow  of  the 
sap  has  generally  ceased,  the  growth  has  matured,  and  but  little 
sap  remains  in  the  cells,  the  exhaustion  of  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  kill  the  tree.  Why  vitality  is  destroyed  by  a low  temperature 
is  an  unsolved  question. 

Mr.  Harris  stated  that  after  warm  weather  started  the  sap,  10 
■degrees  l)elow  zero  killed  the  trees  dead,  confirming  Prof.  Porters 
theory  of  the  crude  sap  rising  under  the  influence  of  warm  weath- 
er and  freezing  in  the  cell. 

Mr.  Underwood  thinks  that  the  cold  forces  the  sap  out  of  the 
tree  and  leaves  them  nothing  to  subsist  on.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  trees  dying.  Bark-bursting  is  always  accompanied  by  sudden 
•changes.  The  unripened  and  unprepared  condition  of  the  tree 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Howe  thinks  that  the  bark  bursting  is  caused  by  extremes 
of  heat  on  different  sides  of  the  tree,  meaning  in  fact,  the  same 
thing  as  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  Gibbs  thought  there  was  a close  resemblance  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  physiology. 

Which  was  Prof.  Porter’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  the  result  is  that  we  must  get  hardy  varieties. 
We  are  working  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  some  and  hope 
soon  to  have  others  to  nail  to: 

Mr.  H.  presents  a resolution  asking  for  the  preparation  of  a 
directory  of  professional  nurserymen,  florists  and  seedsmen,  and 
their  agents,  of  Minnesota,  doing  a legitimate  business  and  pul)- 
lish  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  meeting,  which  was  lost. 

Prof.  Porter  requested  the  society  to  hold  their  Thursday  morn- 
ing session  at  the  university  chapel,  at  10  o’clock,  which  invita- 
tion was  accepted. 

Discussion  then  ensued  on  Mr.  Harris’  resolution,  which  after 
much  emendation  was  lost. 

The  chair  then  appointed  committees  on  articles  on  exhibition, 
on  final  resolutions,  and  auditing  committee. 

On  Articles  on  Exhibition — Messrs.  Fuller,  Pearce  and  Howe. 

On  final  Resolutions — Messrs.  Harris.  Latham  and  Underwood. 
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Auditing  Committee — Messrs.  Gould,  Eldridge  and  Emery. 

By  request  A.  W.  Sias  was  placed  on  committee  on  hardy  orna- 
mental  shrubs  and  trees. 

Mr.  Harris  inquired  as  to  the  Sharpless  strawberry. 

Mr.  Elliot’s  experience  showed  that  the  plants  potted  late  did 
better  than  those  rooted  in  the  soil.  Wilson’s  were  killed.  The 
Sharpless  should  not  be  called  a tender  plant.  In  good  drainage 
Wilson’s  did  well.  Sharpless  promises  well. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Mathew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  submitted  a 
paper  on  “StraAvberry  Culture  for  Market,”  which  was  read  by 
the  secretary,  as  follows: 

Strawbeny  culture  is  an  important  industiy,  supplying’  a want  felt  by  nearly 
every  person  in  this  broad  countiy,  and  furnishing  a delightful  employment  ta 
thousands  who  might  not  otnerwise  earn  anything.  When  we  consider  that- 
forty  years  ago  scarcely  any  cultivated  strawberries  were  found  in  the  market, 
and  then  see  the  magnitude  of  the  business  at  the  present  time,  we  naturally  in- 
quire why  so  many  engage  in  it. 

This  fruit  possesses  so  many  desirable  qualities  that  it  commends  itself  to  ev- 
ery one,  and  at  the  same  time  is  perfectly  harmless.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
Wilson,  in  ’57.  it  was  a luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  few;  now  it  is  indispensable 
in  nearly  every  family.  While  the  market  may  sometimes  be  overstocked  for  a 
day  or  two,  with  the  common  kinds,  the  demand  for  first-class  berries  has  never 
been  supplied.  When  well  grown,  it  is  not  only  cheerfully  bought  and  paid  for 
but  eagerly  sought. 

Eveiything  connected  with  its  culture  is  pleasant.  There  is  no  hard  woik  at- 
bmding  it.  It  occupies  the  ground  but  a short  time,  removes  almost  nothing 
from  it  and  leaves  it  in  good  condition  for  the  following  crop.  While  all  other 
fruits  have  their  favorite  localities,  outside  of  which  they  cannot  be  grown  at  a 
profit,  this  flourishes  on  almost  any  soil  and  in  any  climate  where  one  cares  to 
live.  It  requires  but  little  capital  and  its  cultivation  is  easily  learned.  It  has 
but  few  enemies  and  is  one  of  the  surest  crops  grown.  I have  cultivated  it 
twenty-five  years  without  a failure.  It  brings  in  a large  amount  from  a small 
piece  of  ground,  and  may  be  grown  in  connection  with  other  crops  at  very  little 
cost.  But  yet,  although  its  culture  offers  so  many  inducements,  only  those  who 
have  had  some  experience,  and  who  live  within  a reasonable  distance  of  a good 
market  or  railroad  station,  should  engage  in  it  extensively. 
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As  our  success  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  methods  of  some  of  our  leading  growers: 

Mr.  Knox,  the  “Strawberry  King.”  of  Pittsburg,  was  very  successful,  and 
his  plan  was  to  set  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  cut  off  all  run- 
ners and  cultivate  with  the  hoe,  keeping  the  ground  mulched  after  the  first  sum- 
mer. He  took  from  three  to  five  crops  from  the  same  bed  and  his  berries  were 
of  the  very  best.  From  a single  picking  of  the  Jucunda,  he  sent  a hundred 
bushels  to  New  York  and  the  same  quantity  to  Philadelphia,  which  brought 
him  fifty  cents  a quart  at  wholesale,  besides  retailing  a large  quantity  in  Pitts- 
burg the  same  day.  His  soil  was  heavy  clay,  and  very  rich.  His  mode  was  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  foreign  sorts,  and  his  greatest  success  was  with  Jucun- 
da, Triomphe  de  Hand,  Trollope’s  Victoria,  and  Kittley’s  Goliath,  all  foreign. 
The  objections  to  it  are  that  a great  amount  of  labor  is  required  before  any  re- 
turns come  in,  that  plants  in  hills  are  more  liable  to  be  winter-killed  and  that 
when  the  ground  is  occupied  for  several  consecutive  years,  the  enemies  of  the 
strawberry — which  are  more  numerous  now  than  in  Mr.  Knox's  day — are  mul- 
tiplied. 

Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York,  cultivates  with  remarkable  success  as  fol- 
lows : Ground  that  has  been  heavily  manured  for  previous  crops  is  well  prepared 
in  August,  three  inches  of  well  rotted  stable  manure  worked  into  the  surface, 
and  potted  plants  of  the  large  varieties  are  set  two  feet  apart  each  way.  They 
receive  the  best  of  care,  every  runner  being  cut  off,  and  the  whole  bed  carefully 
covered  in  the  winter.  After  bearing  in  June  they  are  plowed  under.  The 
finest  fruit  is  grown  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  an  army  of  skilled  workmen  ; his  work  is  done  in  the  best 
manner,  and  his  home  market  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and  extra  fine  fruit 
brings  a great  price.  While  his  plan  may  be  a success  with  him,  there  are  but 
few  men  over  the  country  who  would  find  it  profitable  to  put  400  loads  of  ma- 
nure and  11,000  potted  plants  to  the  acre. 

We  often  see  it  recommended,  especially  for  garden  culture,  to  lay  the  ground 
off' in  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  paths  a foot  wide  between,  and  set  three  rows  of 
plants  on  each  bed,  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  keeping  all  runners  off.  This 
would  require  about  25,000  plants  to  the  acre,  and  a great  amount  of  work  to 
accomplish  what  can  be  done  much  cheaper. 

The  plan  most  common  on  the  light  sand  of  New  Jersey,  where  such  im- 
mense quantities  are  grown,  is  to  have  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  set  the 
plants  twelve  inches  in  the  row,  let  them  run,  and  cultivate  vuth  a horse,  nar- 
rowing the  cultivator  as  the  strips  of  plants  get  wider.  This,  however,  leaves 
the  plants  so  thick  that  they  can  not  properly  develop,  and  the  best  fruit  is  nev- 
er produced  in  this  way. 

J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  ceiiainly  one  of  the  most  successful 
growers  in  the  west.  His  plan  is  as  follows : 

“Mark  off  the  bed  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  Let  each  plant  send  out  six  runners,  forming  a semi- 
circle on  each  side  of  the  parent  plant,  and  about  six  inches  from  it.  This  will 
leave  an  alley  one  foot  in  width  to  walk  in.  Cut  off  all  other  runners,  and  keep 
the  whole  season’s  growth  in  these  plants.” 

This  will  necessitate  a good  deal  of  labor,  but  if  the  season  should  be  moist, 
and  the  gi’ound  deep  and  rich,  an  immense  crop  would  be  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  should  be  but  httle  rain,  or  if  the  gi-ound  should  be  only: 
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moderately  fertile,  plants  standing  so  thick  could  produce  only  small  berries,  es- 
pecially after  one  picking.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Smith  has  raised  400  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Under  whatever  condition  the  strawberry  is  grown,  its  wants  are  always  the 
same,  and  success  will  follow  in  proportion  as  these  wants  are  supplied.  The 
ground  should  be  rich,  cool  and  moist,  but  not  wet.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  a good  depth,  keeping  the  best  soil  on  the  surface.  The  xdants 
should  have  room  to  develop,  and  must  have  the  ground  all  to  themselves  from 
the  time  the  surface  roots  form  in  the  fall  until  the  berries  are  ripe  in  June. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  produce  the  finest  fruit  possible  at  the  least  cost,  and 
where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear,  the  following  plan  will  commend  itself; 

Early  in  the  spring  select  ground  that  has  been  under  cultivation  for  at  least 
two  years,  so  as  to  avoid  the  white  grub,  which  is  nearly  always  found  in  sod. 
If  the  soil  has  been  heavily  manured  in  the  mean  time,  so  much  the  better.  If 
not,  apply  a good  coating  after  the  ground  is  plowed,  and  harrow  it  in.  If  ma- 
nure can  not  be  had,  500  pounds  of  bone-dust  and  40  bushels  of  unleached 
wood-ashes  to  the  acre  may  be  used  instead. 

After  preparing  the  land,  mark  it  out  in  straight  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  set 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  will  require  between  five  and  six 
thousand  plants  to  the  acre.  In  taking  up  x>lants,  use  only  last  year’s  runners, 
rejecting  those  with  black  roots. 

Trim  off  the  dead  leaves  and  runners,  shorten  the  roots  to  three  or  four  inch- 
es, and  wash  all  the  dirt  off  lest  the  larvae  of  the  crown  borer  or  other  injurious 
insects  be  carried  to  the  new  bed.  Set  the  plants  so  that  the  crown  will  be  lev- 
el with  the  surface,  but  not  covered,  and  press  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots. 
It  is  important  that  the  plants  be  kept  from  drying  while  out  of  the  ground. 
When  taking  them  to  the  fields  to  plant,  put  them  in  a pail  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  roots,  taking  each  one  out  as  needed.  The  soil  adheres  to  the 
wet  roots  and  no  further  watering  is  necessary.  Every  one  should  raise  his  own 
plants  if  possible,  so  as  to  have  them  when  wanted. 

At  the  proper  time,  plant  sweet  or  early  field  corn,  in  the  rows  with  the  plants 
— the  hills  four  feet  apart.  This  will  injure  the  plants  little  or  none,  and  the 
shade  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  in  the  summer.  The  corn  will 
pay  all  the  expense  the  first  pear.  All  runners  and  blossoms  should  be  cut  off' 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  get  strong  before  any  draft  is 
made  on  them.  About  the  last  of  July,  when  the  plants  have  gained  strength, 
and  are  sending  out  several  runners  at  a time,  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
cover  the  ground.  Cultivation  with  a horse  must  then  be  discontinued,  and  if 
it  has  been  well  done  up  to  this  time,  but  few  weeds  will  appear  afterward. 
When  the  weather  becomes  cool  and  moist  in  the  fall,  the  whole  bed  may  be 
•gone  over  with  the  hoe,  and  all  weeds  removed,  after  which  the  ground  should 
not  be  disturbed  to  any  depth. 

The  strawberry  sends  out  new  roots  near  the  surface  in  the  fall,  and  if  they 
are  cut  or  broken,  either  then  or  in  the  spring,  the  crop  will  be  diminished 
accordingly.  The  want  of  proper  covering  in  the  winter,  allowing  the  roots  to 
be  wrenched  and  broken  by  the  frost,  has  the  same  effect. 

Whether  the  corn  is  sold  green  or  allowed  to  ripen,  the  stalks  should  be  left 
uncut,  as  they  not  only  shelter  the  j^lants  in  winter,  but  prevent  the  covering 
from  blowing  off.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  this  is  an  important  item. 

Early  in  the  wiater,  cover  the  whole  surface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two 
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with  litter  of  some  kind.  Horse  manure,  with  plenty  of  straw  in  it  is  first  rate. 
Cut  straw  is  excellent,  and  need  not  he  removed  in  the  spring.  Evergreen 
boughs,  corn  stalks,  swamp  hay,  rotted  sawdust,  tanbark  or  leaves,  if  they  can 
be  kept  on — anything  that  will  shade  the  ground,  and  prevent  it  from  thawing 
every  bright  day,  will  answer. 

When  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  and  the  freezing  nights  are  past,  the 
bed  may  be  uncovered,  if  the  covering  is  such  that  the  plants  can  not  push 
through  it.  Paths  eighteen  inches  wide  should  be  made  between  the  rows.  If 
plants  are  needed,  they  should  be  taken  up  m narrow  strips,  and  those  on  each 
side  shaved  off  with  the  hoe,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  those  left  to  bear. 
If  the  plants  are  then  over  the  bed,  the  spaces  between  them  must  be  covered 
wttn  a mulch — the  paths  also — to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit  clean. 
A good  mulching  will  sometimes  double  the  crop.  Let  no  deep  stirring  be  giv- 
en in  the  spring.  Small  weeds  will  do  but  little  harm  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Large  ones  may  be  shaved  off' with  the  hoe,  or  pulled  up  by  hand. 

In  regard  to  picking  and  marketing,  get  everything  ready  as  far  as  possible 
before  the  berries  ripen.  Engage  your  pickers,  women  first,  then  girls,  and 
last  boys.  In  picking  leave  out  the  small  berries.  They  add  but  little  to  the 
measure,  while  they  injure  the  appearance  of  all  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  berries  are  picked,  plow  up  the  bed  and  plant  some 
late  crop.  In  this  way  three  crops  can  be  taken  from  the  soil  in  two  years,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  strawberry  are  destroyed,  instead  of  being  left  to  multiply  in 
an  old  neglected  bed.  It  will  cost  less,  in  this  way,  to  raise  a new  bed  every 
year,  than  to  clean  out  an  old  one,  and  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  bearing. 

If  grown  as  above,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  drouth  and  late  frosts. 
Heavv'  mulching  will  insure  against  the  former,  and  leaving  the  beds  covered 
late  in  the  spring  is  about  all  we  can  do  for  the  latter. 

To  sum  up,  in  a tew  words,  the  principal  causes  of  failure,  are  allowing 
the  crowns  to  get  covered  by  deep  planting  or  improper  cultivation,  allowing  the 
plants  to  bear  the  same  season  they  are  set,  disturbing  the  roots  late  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring,  neglecting  to  cover  in  winter  and  planting  unsuitable  varieties. 

What  I'inds  to  plant. 

This  is  a most  important  point  and  can  only  be  learned  fully  by  experience, 
but  depends  mainly  on  our  soil  and  marketing  facilities.  For  large  cities  where 
the  veiy  finest  fruit  brings  a great  price,  it  may  be  advisable  to  grow  the  large 
varieties  in  preference  to  those  more  productive  but  of  smaller  size.  Where  no^ 
great  discrimination  is  made,  those  kinds  that  can  be  produced  at  the  least  cost 
should  be  grown.  If  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  to  a distance,  varieties  that  will 
bear  transportation  must  be  selected.  The  Wilson  has  been  the  standard  mar- 
ket berry,  and  is  a safe  variety  to  plant.  When  well  grown  and  fully  ripe,  it  is 
a good  berry,  but  it  has  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  being  poorly  grown  and 
marketed  in  an  unripe  condition.  It  succeeds  in  all  pai*ts  of  the  country  and  is 
very  productive  when  the  season  is  favorable  but  diminishes  in  size  after  the 
first  picking. 

The  Capt.  Jack  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  be.st  market  berry  yet  introduced.  It  is 
a seedling  of  the  AVilson,  and  a decided  improvement  on  its  parent.  The  habits 
of  the  plant  are  about  all  that  could  be  desired — hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
productive,  ripening  up  its  crop  in  a dry  time  better  than  any  other  variety.. 
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Fruit  large,  bright  red  and  handsome.  It  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  firmest  berries  to  ship. 

The  Glendale  is  a great  market  berry.  It  has  every  good  quality  that  belongs 
to  this  fruit  except  two;  high  flavor  and  gloss.  For  vigor,  productiveness, 
hardiness  and  size,  it  is  among  the  best  ; and  for  lateness  and  shipping  qualities 
it  is  ahead  of  all  others.  It  has  an  immense  calyx  that  protects  it  from  injury 
by  late  frosts  and  keeps  it  so  loose  in  the  basket  that  the  air  can  circulate  among 
the  berries.  It  keeps  longer  after  being  picked  than  any  other  variety  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  When  it  is  to  be  shipped  to  a distance,  the  boxes  must 
be  well  filled,  for  it  is  inclined  to  settle  more  than  most  sorts.  It  is  a very  prof- 
itable berry  to  grow  in  the  north  to  send  south  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Cumberland  Triumph — One  of  the  finest  berries  if  not  the  very  finest  we 
have.  It  is  a seedling  of  the  Green  Prolific,  and  larger  than  its  parent  in  both 
plant  and  fruit.  It  is  always  of  regular  form,  large  size,  and  produced  in  abun- 
dance. Its  quality  is  better  than  any  of  those  named  above,  and  for  a near 
market  or  for  home  use  it  is  unsurpassed.  Its  color  is  light  orange  scarlet — 
hardly  dark  enough  for  market. 

The  above  have  succeeded  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  I were  growing 
berries  exclusively  for  market  I would  confine  myself  mainly  to  them. 

The  Sharpless  is"perhaps  the  largest  berry  yet  introduced.  The  plant  is  a 
good  grower,  very  large  and  fairly  productive.  I have  found  its  blossoms  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts  than  other  sorts  and  its  largest  berries  are 
quite  uneven  on  the  surface  and  rather  inclined  to  have  a white  end.  It  is  one 
of  the  latest  to  ripen,  and  its  size,  colorand  good  quality  will  make  it  a favorite 
It  has  been  before  the  public  but  two  years,  but  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  on, 
of  the  very  best. 

Longfellow — A very  large,  long,  rich-looking  and  high-flavored  berry. 
Whether  on  exhibition  or  in  the  bed  it  is  a very  attractive  variety.  Plant, 
dark-green,  healthy  and  productive.  It  is  very  late  and  continues  in  bearing  a 
long  time. 

Warren — One  of  the  most  promising  new  varieties.  Fruit  very  large, 
roundish,  fine  color,  ripens  all  over,  of  good  quality  and  is  produced  in  abund- 
ance. Its  season  is  early  and  its  fruit  is  ripened  in  a short  time. 

The  plant  is  hardy  and  a good  grower. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  originator,  A.  D.  Webb,  of  Ky.,  I have  had  the 
above  two  sorts  since  ’76,  and  they  have  done  well  with  me. 

Hervey  Davis — This  originated  in  Mass.,  and  if  I may  judge  from  one 
year’s  fruiting,  it  is  well  worth  trying.  Its  frait  is  very  large,  bright  red,  of 
regular  form,  and  in  quality  the  very  best.  It  is  rather  early,  and  continues 
but  a short  time  in  bearing.  The  plant  is  a fair  grower  and  a good  bearer. 


DISCUSSION'. 

Mr.  Pearce  thought  the  Captain  Jack  a remarkable  berry.  Is 
one  of  the  hardiest  berries  we  know.  The  Glendale  is  very  strong, 
stalky,  and  covers  the  fruit  entirely  with  its  leaves.  The  Longfel- 
low and  Warren  promise  well.  President  Grimes  coincided  with 
Mr.  Pierce  regarding  the  Captain  Jack. 
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Mr.  Tibbitts  lias  been  experimenting  and  thinks  the  opinions 
expressed  respecting  Captain  Jack  correct.  Has  some  thirty  vari- 
eties and  considers  the  Glendale  the  best  for  foreign  market  and 
the  Captain  Jack  the  best  for  home  market.  Green  Prolific  and 
the  Wilson  are  the  best. 

President  Grimes  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Captain  Jack.  Mr. 
Tibbetts  had  fruited  Sharpless  one  year  and  was  well  pleased  with 
it — his  soil  a clay  loam.  Thought  the  Prouty  seedling  a good  one. 
Col.  Cheney  gave  good  satisfaction  with  him  on  heavy  soil  and  un- 
der complete  fertilizing.  With  all  his  experience  still  acknowl- 
edges the  Wilson  as  king.  Thinks  the  Wilson  and  Green  Prolific 
the  two  most  profitable  berries  yet  grown. 

The  revision  of  the  strawberry  list  was  now  taken  up. 

The  Counters  de  Horicourt  was  decided  identical  with  Downers 
Prolific,  and  was  stricken  from  the  list. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Pearce  it  was  decided  to  name  a list  of  five 
varieties  for  general  cultivation,  to  rank  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  on  the  list  with  the  following  result: 

1st.  Wilson’s  Albany,  unanimous. 

2d.  Capt.  Jack  7 for,  4 against. 

3d.  Downer’s  Prolific,  10  “ 0 “ 

4th.  Green  Prolific.  10  “ 1 “ 

5th.  Cresent  Seedling  7 “ 4 “ 

RECOMENDED  FOR  GENERAL  TRIAL. 

1st.  Seth  Boyden,  6 for,  2 against. 

2d.  Sharpless,  4 “ 1 “ 

RECOMENDED  FOR  TRIAL  BY  AMATEURS. 

1st.  Glendale,  7 for,  1 against. 

2d.  Windsor  Chief,  6 “ 0 “ 

The  following  presented  by  Mr.  Gibbs  was  adopted: 

Stammates  and  Pistillates  must  be  planted  together,  or  with  Hermorphadites 
for  cross  fertihzation. 

A paper  styled  Apple  trees  and  climate,  by  J.  W.  Boxell,  was 
read  by  the  secretary  and  ordered  printed  in  transactions  as  follows : 

APPLE  TREES  AND  CLIMATE. 

Secretary  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  I haye  been  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  neld  at 
Minneapolis  last  January,  and  I find  that  my  ground  has  been  occupied.  Not 
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entirely  occupied  by  any  one  person,  but  nearly  everything  1 intended  to  say,  has 
already  been  well-said  by  different  members  of  the  society,  and  can  be  read  in 
the  published  report. 

I have  at  least  one  point  to  make  that  may  elict  discussion,  if  nothing  more. 
I have  heard  it  remarked  by  many  fruitgrowers  that  the  hardiest  varieties  of  ap- 
ple trees  were  more  injured  last  winter  than  the  comparatively  tender  varieties. 
1 utterly  reject  the  theory  that  the  low  te)uperature  at  Christmas,  the  condition 
of  the  trees  at  that  time,  or  previous  to  that  time,  or  the  frequent  thaws  later  in 
the  winter,  had  anything  to  do  with  this  exceptional  injury  to  hardy  trees.  As 
far  as  T observed,  all  hardy  trees  came  through  the  winter  well.  My  orchard 
is  on  limestone  soil,  lies  high,  and  is  exposed  to  a free  circulation  of  air.  To* 
say  nothing  of  crabs,  and  so  called  hybrids,  my  young  Wealthy  apple  trees  were 
not  hurt  at  all.  There  was  no  preceptible  change  in  the  color  of  the  wood,  very 
few  of  the  terminal  buds  were  injured,  and  they  made  a fine  growth  last  sum- 
mer. They  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  My  Dutchess  trees  were  not  injured,  nor 
jiiy  Tetofskys.  The  wood  of  all  other  varieties  of  apple  trees  was  much  discol- 
ored; yet  the  trees  were  by  no  means  ruined.  The  Farense,  Golden  Russet  and 
Haas,  bore  some  fruit,  and  plenty  of  full-sized  leaves.  The  Red  Astrachan 
looked  well  all  summer,  though  the  wood  was  much  discolored,  or  colored,  per- 
haps 1 should  have  said.  The  Humb  cider  trees  blossomed,  and  the  Ben  Davi& 
trees  were  full  of  blossoms,  but  these  Idossoms  were  killed  by  frost,  the  trees  be- 
ing in  the  lowest  part  of  my  orchard. 

Now  for  my  point.  The  frost  coming  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  treesS' 
were  in  bloom,  almost  ruined  many  of  my  trees.  Transcendents,  Hyslops  and 
red  and  yellow  Siberians  were  hurt  the  worst.  The  branches  bearing  blossoms 
were  killed  back  from  one  to  three  feet.  Many  of  my  Transcendents  that  bore 
a heavy  crop  the  year  before,  had  no  blossoms,  and  not  a twig  of  these  trees 
was  injured.  Even  on  the  trees  so  ba,dly  killed,  branches  that  had  no  blossoms 
were  not  hurt.  Most  of  my  Dutchess  trees  are  loaded  with  apples  the  odd  year. 
The  even  year  I have  but  few  apples.  One  Dutchess  tree,  however,  was  very 
full  of  blossoms  last  May,  and  the  blossoms  were  killed  and  the  fruit  spurs  were 
killed.  The  leaves  on  that  tree  were  small,  three  or  four  apples  that  escaped 
were  small,  and  the  tree  made  scarcely  any  growth  during  the  summer. 

In  a short  time  my  neighbors  began  to  say  that  the  blight  was  destroying 
their  orchards.  I examined  my  own  carefully,  and  examined  theirs,  and  I 
found  there  was  no  blight.  It  was  not  the  time  for  blight.  These  iialf-killed 
trees  had  no  blight  during  the  summer,  though  thrifty  young  Transcendents  on 
cultivated  land  were  somewhat  blighted.  The  Ben  Davis,  and  least  hardy  va- 
rieties were  not  very  much  injured.  The  twigs  at  the  time,  being  comparative- 
ly dry,  and  having  but  little  sap  in  them.  I have  had  fruit  blossoms  killed,  of 
course,  but  1 never  observed  anything  just  like  this  before. 

My  theory  is  that  the  branches  of  the  hardier  and  more  advanced  varieties, 
contained  much  more  sap  than  the  branches  of  the  more  tender  varieties;  and 
that  the  fruit  siiurs,  and  blossom-bearing  branches  contained  more  sap,  or  more 
delicate  sap  than  the  branches  without  blossoms,  and  that  the  work  of  nature 
had  progressed  too  far  from  the  dormant  state  of  winter  to  bear  the  frost,  which 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  perhaps  one  week  earlier,  would  have  done  little  or 
no  harm. 

I will  mention  that  young  oaks  in  some  ravines  in  my  neighborhood,  were 
badly  injured,  and  a few  of  them  entirely  killed  by  the  frost  of  last  May,  and 
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that  some  scores  of  dead  black  oaks,  of  the  largest  size  for  tliis  region,  are  stil‘ 
standing  in  the  valley  of  Bolles's  creek,  in  Afton,  W.ashington  county,  that  were' 
killed  with  frost  the  night  of  May  11th,  1878.  The  season  at  that  time  was  LiH-- 
usually  advanced  for  this  latitude.  Neither  on  that  occasion,  mw  last  May, 
were  the  young  leaves  on  the  oak  trees  near  my  orchard  injured  any,  the 
ground  being  high. 

.1.  W.  Boxku-. 


DISCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  Underwood  had  plenty  of  trees  killed,  as  Mr.  Boxeil  stated, 
but  believed  the  trees  were  killed  before  coming  into  bloom  at  all, 
and  that  the  blooming  was  only  the  last  struggle  for  life.  He 
selected  twigs  from  the  Haas  and  other  hardy  sorts,  in  December, 
1879,  subjected  them  to  close  inspection  and  pronounced  them 
dead.  The  trees  from  which  these  cions  were  cut  bloomed  pro- 
fusely the  following  spring,  and  died  before  they  arrived  at  full 
leaf. 

Mr.  Grould  stated  the  same  fact  regarding  liis  transcendents. 

Mr.  Latham  said  one-half  of  the  fruit  spurs  on  his  trees  were 
killed,  not,  as  he  believed,  by  the  spring  frosts,  but  by  the  severe 
winter  preceeding.  He  said  if  a tree  was  root-killed  it  usually 
blooms,  but  that  it  Avould  not  bloom  if  top-killed. 

Mr.  Harris  stated  that  he  had  root  and  top-killed  trees  l)oth 
bloom,  but  the  bloom  \7as  always  late  and  weak. 

Mr.  Emery  asked  what  would  be  the  future  life  of  a tree,  now 
apparantly  thrifty,  but  known  to  be  black-hearted  or  dead  in  the 
center. 

Mr.  Harris  replied  that  it  depended  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
new  or  green  wood  grown  around  it. 

Mr.  Gould  said  that  the  condition  of  his  fruit  trees  last  spring 
discouraged  him.  but  that  the  result  of  his  cro[)  in  the  fall  gave 
him  new  hope.  Thought  the  experience  of  so  disastrous  a winter 
as  the  last  one  was  a good  thing;  that  it  would  compel  nursery- 
men to  pare  down  their  list  and  plant  fewei-  and  better  tried  sorts. 
He  disapproved  the  idea  of  multiplying  sorts.  Did  not  believe 
that  fruit  could  be  groAvn  on  the  prairies  west  of  the  timber  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr,  Carter,  of  St.  Peter,  reported  his  transcendents  winter 
killed,  and  hyslops  suffering,  and  wealthy  in  bad  condition.  The 
conical  leaved  Avell  and  boi^e  a good  crop,  but  the  wood  was  in- 
jured. Many  of  his  hardiest  trees  were  ruined.  With  him  the 
trees  reputed  as  the  liardiest  suffered  the  most  damage.  The  wood 
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showed  discoloration  in  December,  1879.  His  location  was  shel- 
tered, and  in  what  is  known  as  the  big  woods. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  ten  o’clock. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises  Mr.  John  S.  Harris  read  a pa- 
per on 


GRAPE  CULTURE  FOR  MIN'U’ESOTA. 

From  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  world  the  grape  has  been  a highly  es- 
teemed fruit.  From  the  time  when  Noah  left  the  Ark,  planted  a vineyard  and 
drank  of  the  wine  down  to  the  present,  its  cultivation  has  received  encourage- 
ment from  nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  early  settlers  of  America,  remem- 
bering the  delicious  fruit  and  the  exhilerating  beverage  of  the  old  world,  intro- 
•duced  the  European  vine  (vitis  vinefere)  at  an  early  day,  but  met  with  very'  in- 
'different  success  with  it,  and  since  then  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Americanize  it,  but  have  all  alike  proved  futile.  Next,  attention  was  turned  to 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  some  of  the  native  species  that  were  found 
-luxurating  in  almost  every  state  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  as  they  showed 
themselves  susceptible  of  improvement  they  continued  to  grow  into  favor  and 
receive  attention  until  the  originating  of  a few  varieties  like  the  Concord,  Iona 
and  others,  culminating  in  the  contagious  grape  fever  which  swept  over  our 
land  a few  years  since. 

The  interest  may  have  weakened  a little  after  the  fever  had  burned  itself  out 
but  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  its  cultivation  in  this  country  has  so  healthy  an 
interest  existed  as  at  the  present.  In  the  older  states  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyard  have  been  planted  until  the  aggregate  is  up  into  the  millions  and  the 
fruit  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  next  in  value  as  a human  food  and  arti- 
cle of  commerce  to  the  apple,  which  is  and  probably  always  will  be  the  staple 
fruit  of  the  middle  and  northern  United  States.  Until  quite  recently  it  was 
hardly  expected  that  vine  growing  would  ever  become  an  industry  in  Minnesota, 
but  such  marked  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Smith,  Knapheide  and.a  few 
other  of  the  old  pioneers  in  fruit  growing,  as  to  stimulate  others  to  give  it  a trial 
and  thanks  to  the  success  and  the  influence  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
scores  of  vineyards  have  been  planted  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
are  producing  fruit  of  great  excellence  for  the  market  and  home  consumption , 
and  as  a result  hundreds  of  our  people  are  about  to  engage  in  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape.  Not  every  man  will  make  a success  of  it,  more  than  they 
do  of  any  other  branch  of  horticulture.  Some  will  not  make  a judicious  selection 
of  soil,  location  and  varieties  and  others  will  not  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  reniii. 
site  skill  and  aftenticn,  but  gnqie  growing  is  a very  .simple  science,  and  \vith 
early,  hardy  vavirtTs,  suilablesod,  favorable  locality  nnd  a reasonable  amount 
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of  intelligent  care,  success  will  be  the  rule,  and  failure  the  exception. 

Having’  decided  to  plant  a vineyard,  the  first  thought  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
soil  and  location.  The  grape  vine  will  gi’ow  upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil  but 
some  soils  are  greaUy  to  be  preferred  over  others.  A very  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  should  be  avoided  because  it  does  not  contain  enough  potash  lime  and  vege- 
table humuns  to  supply  the  vine  and  perfect  the  fruit,  and  is  injuiiously  affected 
by  extensive  drouth;  equally  as  bad  a soil  would  be  a deep,  rich,  damp,  muck] 
such  a soil  would  produce  a rampant  growth  of  soft,  pithy,  long  jointed  wood, 
which  will  be  subject  to  kill  back  to  the  roots  every  hard  winter,  and  if  it  did 
survive  to  produce  fruit,  the  fruit  would  be  of  a very  low  grade  unfit  either  for 
wine  or  market,  a little  better  than  none,  perhaps. 

As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  extends  I am  led  to  believe  that  a 
dry  clay  or  sandy  loam  rich  enough  to  produce  a fair  crop  of  corn  and  having  a 
subsoil  that  is  not  retentive  of  wa*:er  is  well  adapted  for  the  vineyard,  and  a soil 
that  IS  composed  largely  of  disintegrated  lime  and  sand  rock  which  is  a marked 
feature  of  the  alluvial  terraces  that  everywhere  abound  among  the  bluffs  that 
border  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  the  very  best,  and  the  rocky 
clay  loam  upon  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  bluffs  where  grass  and  grain  cannot  be 
profitably  grown  is  No.  1 for  grapes.  A stiff  clay  where  well  drained  and  deeply 
worked  may  be  used  if  no  better  is  at  hand  and  except  in  very  unfiivorable 
seasons,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  It  is  generally  conceded  here  that  success 
■depends  fully  as  much  upon  the  location  as  the  soil.  Southern,  southeastern  and 
eastern  aspects  are  considered  to  be  the  best  in  this  climate  as  ensuring  a longer 
season  for  the  growth  and  a better  temperature  for  ripening  the  fruit,  but  if  our 
seasons  were  long  enough,  a few  of  the  thin  leafed  varieties  would  do  better  up- 
on northern  and  northeastern  exposures  as  they  would  be  more  exempt  from 
mildew  and  leaf  blight.  It  matters  very  little  whether  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
nearly  level  or  a more  or  less  steep  hill-side,  except  in  the  expense  of  fitting  the 
ground  and  the  after  cultivation,  but  where  the  hill-side  is  at  hand  I should 
<jhoose  it  as  being  better  adapted  for  grapes  than  any  other  crop  that  can  be  put 
■upon  it  and  more  exempt  from  injury  by  frosts. 

Preparation  of  the  soil. 

* It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  vei'y  unwise  to  plant  upon  our  new  wild  soil  un- 
till it  has  been  subdued  and  properly  prepared.  Where  the  land  is  sufficiently 
level  and  free  from  stone  to  admit  the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  preparing 
the  soil  is  with  a strong  team  and  plow.  If  the  ground  has  already  been  brok- 
en up,  two  and  perhaps  one  deep  plowing  may  rnswer,  but  where  the  location 
is  virgin  soil  the  sod  should  first  be  broken  and  given  time  for  rotting  and  after- 
wards given  two  deep  plowings;  this  requires  that  the  preparation  should  begin 
at  least  one  year  before  the  planting.  At  the  last  plo^ving  it  is  a good  plan  to 
lay  the  land  off  into  narrow  beds  by  backfurrowing,  leaving  deep  open  fon-ows 
between  to  carry  off  surplus  water  from  heavy  rains. 

Where  too  steep  or  rocky  for  using  a team  add  plow,  the  soil  is  prepared  with 
a mathook  or  spade.  Where  the  mathook  is  used  the  laborer  stands  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  ground  and  strikes  into  the  bank  above,  hauling  the  loosened 
earth  toward  him,  piling  out,  with  pick  or  crobar,  any  stones  that  interfere, 
throwing  them  into  piles  upon  the  fresh  diy  ground  below,  to  be  carted  off  or 
used  in  the  constraction  of  terrace  walls.  In  this  manner,  if  proper  care  is  used, 
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the  soil  can  be  stiiTed  and  mixed  to  a depth  of  15  ou  18  inches,  and  put  in  fine* 
condition.  Some  of  our  German  g-rowers  prepare  the  soil  by  trenching-  with  a 
spade.  They  commence  uxion  one  side  and  throw  the  earth  about  three  feet 
wide  a, ml  two  or  more  spades  deep,  which  leaves  an  open  ditch.  Another  strip 
of  the  same  width  is  taken,  and  the  surface  soil  is  iilaced  in  the  bottom  of  the- 
ditch,  and  the  lower  soil  upon  the  top,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  whole 
plat  is  dug  over,  when  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  first  ditch  is  carted  over  to- 
fill  the  last.  This  method  of  preparing  the  soil  is  laborious  and  expensive,  and  I 
think  it  does  not  pay  in  this  country  of  cheap  hand  and  dear  labor. 

No  fertilizers  of  any  kind  are  reiiuired  upon  our  virgin  soil,  and  upon  most 
soils  application  would  do  harm,  at  least  for  a few  years. 

It  should  be  understood  that  where  the  ground  has  been  jirepared  with  mat- 
hook  or  spade,  it  ought  to  lie  several  months  before  the  vines  are  planted,, 
while  where  a plow  is  used,  the  last  plowing  may  immediately  precede  the- 
planting.  The  next  o]>eration  is  laying  off  the  ground  and  planting  the  vines, 
fi'he  best  practice  is  to  lay  off  the  whole  vineyard  at  once.  This  is  done  by 
stretching  a line  upon  one  side  where  the  first  row  is  desired,  and  then  measur- 
ing along  the  line.  Set  a small  stake  where  each  plant  is  desired  to  stand,  then 
mo\fing  the  line  a sutficient  distance  for  the  next  row,  set  the  stakes,  niid  so  con- 
tinue until  the  plat  is  finished. 

The  best  distance  for  planting  our  rampant  growing  American  va,rieties  is 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  [ilant  in  the  six  to  eight.  Where  the  land  is  level 
the  rows  may  run  east  and  west  or  north  and  south,  or  both,  but  upon  sidehills 
they  should  run  nearly  horizontal  with  the  shape  of  the  hill. 

fi’he  most  convenient  tool  to  use  in  jilanting  is  a good,  bright  sjiade.  A la- 
Ixjrer  passes  along  the  row  and  digs  a hole  beside  each  stake,  and  always  upon 
the  same  side  of  each  about  one  foot  deep  and  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
of  the  })lant  without  craniping.  This  is  where  rooted  plants  are  to  be  used,  but 
if  the  vineyard  is  to  be  set  with  cuttings,  two  sin-aller  holes  are  dug,  one  each 
side  of  the  stake,  and  all  crude  earth  is  to  be  thrown  to  one  side.  Separate  to 
be  rejected  and  better  soil  substituteHl  for  filling  in  about  the  plants.  The 
planter  sliould  follow  immediately  after,  1)efore  tlie  soil  becomes  dried  out,  set- 
ting one  vine  in  each  hole  m such  a position  as  shall  bring  the  top  near  the- 
stake,  being  careful  not  to  jam  the  two  or  more  sets  of  roots  down  together,  but 
spreading  them  out  in  their  natural  ])Ositions,  filling  around  and  over  them  ' 
good,  fine  soil,  gently  pressed  down,  setting  the  plant  so  low  that  when  the 
hole  IS  filled  only  the  crown  or  wood  shall  he  exposed,  and  if  that  is  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  surface  level  all  the  Ix'tter.  After  a row  is  set  the  laborer  should 
go  back  afong  the  row,  pressing  tlie  earth  firmly  about  the  plants  with  his  feet, 
and  afterward  draw  an  inch  or  so  of  mellow  soil  over  the  whole  to  act  as  a mulch 
and  prevent  the  surfact?  from  baking. 

If  cuttings  are  used  Ihe  })lante)-  inserts  one  each  side  of  the  stake  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  tojis  sliall  approach  the  stake  and  tlie  base  slant  away  from 
it,  so  that  if  both  live,  one  may  b<>  taken  up  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the 
other.  About  the  sanu'  care  is  required  in  filling  the  holes,  as  where  the  plants 
are  used  ; and  they  should  be  set  so  deep  that  the  to]i  eye  will  be  from  one  to 
two  inch(;s  below  the  level  and  slanted  so  that  the  bottom  will  not  be  covered. 
mor(*  than  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  the  top  eye  should  be  just  covered  with  mel- 
low soil.  In  this  climate  planting  is  best  done  in  tin*  spring,  not  too  early,  but 
any  time  after  the  ground  is  dry  and  the  weather  waxin  enough  so  that  growth 
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%vill  soon  commence,  bnt  the  vines  and  cutting-s  should  always  be  dug  and  i)runed 
or  prepared  in  the  fall  and  buried  in  a dry  bank,  or  packed  in  moss  or  sand  and 
kept  in  a cool  cellar.  During  the  first  season  but  one  cane  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  upon  each  plant,  and  all  others  kept  broken  out,  and  nothing  further  isre- 
quh-ed  except  freciuent  cultivating  to  keej)  weeds  down  and  soil  mellow. 

In  the  following  November  the  vines  should  be  pruned  and  receive  some  pro- 
tection. such  as  covering  with  evergreen  boughs,  leaves  or  coriqstraw,  ora  shov- 
el full  cf  earth  may  be  thrown  over  them.  The  first  pruning  is  a very  simple 
operation,  being  only  to  cut  away  all  the  season’s  gro^rth  but  about  three  buds, 
being  careful  to  make  the  cut  an  inch  or  so  above  the  upper  one.  The  second 
season  after  planting  the  ground  should  be  kept  thoroughly  cultivated  up  to  the 
middle  of  July,  and  unless  the  vines  are  very  weak  two  canes  are  allowed  to 
•gTOw  for  one  the  previous  year,  and  all  other  sprouts  are  kept  down.  This  sea- 
son it  is  better  not  to  let  the  vines  run  at  will,  but  keep  them  tied  up  to  stakes. 
Any  small  poles  will  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  vineyard  will  require  prun- 
ing again  in  November  or  early  winter,  and  protection  as  the  previous  year. 
The  pruning  this  time  is  also  very  simple,  being  to  cut  the  lowest  cane  down  to 
three  eyes  and  the  upper  one  to  six  or  eiglit.  The  third  season,  if  strong  two 
year  old  vines  were  used  for  planting,  some  fruit  may  be  expected,  and  a perma- 
nent trellis  may  be  erected,  or  if  stakes  are  preferred  substantial  ones  should  be 
provided,  and  one  set  for  each  vine.  In  after  years  another  will  be  rtquired. 
To  describe  trellises  and  the  various  systems  of  training  the  vine  would  require 
illustrations  and  make  this  paper  much  too  long,  therefore  I Avill  leave  it  for  the 
subject  of  another  occasion. 

Most  people  seem  to  prefer  rooted  plants  for  setting  in  the  vineyard,  probably 
thinking  that  they  will  gain  time  in  their  fruiting,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  not  very  much  gained  by  it,  as  a good  cutting,  planted  where  it  is 
to  remain,  will  produce  a good  crop  about  the  fourth  season,  and  the  rooted 
plant  will  not  be  doing  much  before  that  time.  The  new  beginner  must  pur 
chase  his  first  stock  of  vines,  and  the  cost  will  be  several  times  greater  than  tliat 
for  cuttings,  and  the  rooted  plants  are  liable  to  receive  a severe  checkin  digging, 
transportation  and  transplanting.  But  if  rooted  plants  are  to  be  used,  either 
layers  or  strong  two  year  old  vines  are  the  best.  Older  plants  lose  too  large  a 
proportion  of  their  roots  in  digging,  and  the  roots  of  one  year  old  plants  are  not 
matured  and  mostly  perish.  What  is  said  above  does  not  apply  so  much  where 
:a  man  raises  his  own  plants  and  can  dig  and  set  them  without  exposure. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  purchasing  vines  as  well 
as  to  be  certain  of  getting  just  what  is  wanted,  every  grape  grower  should  have 
a nursery  for  growing  his  own  plants.  There  are  three  methods  of  growing 
grape  plants,  viz:  From  seed  layers  and  cuttings.  As  the  seed  process  is  only 

resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  originating  new  varieties  we  will  pass  on  to  layer- 
ing. This  is  a favorite  method  of  propogatirig  with  many  people  on  account  of 
the  nice  roots  produced  and  its  simplicity  and  absolute  certainty,  and  some  va- 
rieties as  the  Delaware  do  not  propagate  well  by  any  other.  For  layering  the 
gardener  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pruning  selects  and  leaves  such  canes  as 
will  answer  Ins  purpose  and  as  should  necessarily  be  removed.  They  must  be 
such  as  can  be  easily  bent  down  to  the  ground.  In  the  spring,  or  before  the 
buds  start,  shallow  trenches  are  opened,  into  which  the  branch  is  pegged  down. 
A vigorous  cane  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  is  usually  taken.  As  the  season 
advances  each  bud  wdll  send  up  a vigorous  shoot  which  had  better  be  kept  tied 
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to  a stake  to  prevent  accidents.  As  soon  as  the  wood  beg-ins  to  harden  at  the* 
lower  joints,  mellov/  earth  must  be  drawn  up  to  them  and  they  will  immediate- 
ly  throw  out  a circle  of  roots  near  the  junction  with  the  layer,  which  roots  great- 
ly facilitate  the  growth  and  relieve  the  mother  plant.  When  the  layers  are' 
well  rooted  they  are  separated  from  the  main  plant  and  can  be  divided  and 
taken  up  any  time  after  the  leaves  drop,  when  every  bud  that  has  pushed  will 
be  found  to  have  become  a strong  well  rooted  plant,  and  the  roots  being  in  a cir- 
cle are  in  a convenient  shape  for  replanting.  Another  advantage  is  that  they 
may  be  moved  with  the  soil  attached  and  re-set  without  receiving  any  serious 
check.  I seldom  practice  this  method  as  it  is  a robbeiy  of  the  parent  vine  and 
will  materially  affect  its  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 

Cuttings  for  commercial  purposes  are  usually  grown  from  slips  made  of  ripen- 
ed wood  of  the  last  season's  growth,  which  has  been  removed  at  the  annual 
pruning.  They  are  usually  prepared  by  cutting  the  sound  wood  into  lengths  of 
12  to  18  indies,  cutting  an  inch  above  the  top  eye,  a,nd  close  below  the  base,, 
tying  them  into  convenient  bundles.  They  are  preserved  over  winter  by  pack- 
ing in  sand  or  sawdust,  and  placing  in  a cool  cellar,  or  buried  in  a dry  sheltered 
place  out  of  door. 

For  the  nursery  grounds  select  a dry  sandy  loam,  not  too  rich,  that  can  be' 
easily  worked  and  prepared  by  plowing  and  haiTOwing  or  spading  and  raking 
open  trenches  8 or  10  inches  deep,  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  set  the  cut- 
tings along,  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  giving  them  such  a slant  that  the  top  bud 
will  not  come  above  the  sur+ace  level,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  about  them. 
They  will  require  clean  culture  during  the  sep.son;  and  in  case  a severe  drouth 
l^revails,  had  better  be  mulched;  fresh  mown  grass  is  the  best  material  to  use. 

Cuttings  are  frequently  made  of  green  %vood  during  the  summer  months,  and 
some  nurserymen  are  accused  of  growing  their  plants  in  hot  beds,  and  a great 
many  that  are  disposed  of  are  certainly  very  poor  trash. 

Where  the  plants  are  to  be  raised  for  one's  own  use,  or  wdiere  the  vineyard  is  to 
be  started  with  cuttings  it  will  pay  to  be  more  particular  in  selecting  and  making 
them,  and  growing  the  plants.  Unless  the  wood  is  scarce,  1 never  use  any- 
thing but  bearing  wood  for  them,  and  usually  take  but  one  cutting  from  each 
branch  of  the  primings,  and  whenever  any  of  the  old  wood  has  been  removed, 
reserve  a little  of  it  as  a heel;  in  fact  1 prefer  a cutting  wuth  a heel,  to  the 
ordinary  one  year  old  plants. 

1 make  my  cuttings  al)Out  eight  inches  long,  two  to  four  buds  to  each,  as  they 
are  long  or  short  jointed,  cut  the  bottom  square  below  a bud,  not  particular 
about  the  toji,  and  tie  them  into  bundles  of  forty  or  fifty,  but  all  one  way,  and 
preserve  over  winter  by  placing  them  in  a pit,  top  end  down,  and  covering  about 
six  inches  of  fine  soil  over  the  buts.  and  as  cold  weather  advances  place  over  the 
whole  enough  litter  to  keep  out  frost.  1 remove  the  litter  on  the  approach  of 
spnng,  only  rejilacing  it  on  cold  nights  and  during  storms.  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  that  the  tops  being  down  wUere  it  is  cool  the  buds  do  not  start 
and  the  warmth  secured  from  the  sun  will  cause  tlie  other  end  to  become  cal- 
loused over  and  frequently  to  emit  roots,  and  when  they  are  planted  out  it  is 
eiusy  to  discern  which  will  live.  A variety  never  deterimates  by  this  practice, 
but  rather  ini])roves.  Single  eye  cuttings  also  make  very  fine  plants  Avhen  prop- 
erly grown,  but  this  systoun  is  hardly  practical  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  wu> 
will  not  stop  to  describe  it. 

In  conclusion,  wdi at  varieties  shall  w'e  srowV  'fhe  well 
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adapted  for  cultivation  in  this  State  are  the  Concord  and  Delaware  for  market, 
and  the  Clinton  for  wine.  In  less  quantity  some  of  the  Rogers  Hybrids  maybe 
grown.  Among  the  new  varieties  Moor's  Early  and  Lady  are  promising  well. 
The  Concord  and  Delaware  are  safe  to  start  with,  and  others  can  be  added  as 
experience  and  observation  may  direct. 

With  thanks  for  your  attention, 

I am  yours  truly, 

John  S.  Harris. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gould  thought  that  extraordinary  care  in  preparing  the  land 
was  not  necessary.  Prairie  sod  must,  of  course,  be  rotted,  but  tim- 
bee  land  required  but  little  preparation.  Mr.  Greenman  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  Mr.  Underwood  thought  prairie  sod  could  be 
prepared  in  one  year’s  time,  referring  to  Illinois. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  sod  on  the  prairies  of  the  west  is 
not  rotted  as  quickly. 

Mr.  Tibbitts  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  last  speaker,  urging 
strongly  that  the  prairie  soil  be  allowed  to  rot  for  two  years  before 
planting.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  but  they  are  rare. 
Has  seen  many  men  disappointed  after  planting  grapes  on  pi  airie 
sod  of  one  year’s  rotting. 

Mr.  Fuller  preferred  three  year’s  rotting  to  two. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  he  had  probably  not  allowed  sufhcent  time 
to  the  dwellers  on  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Lathan  had  grubbed  out  new  timber  land  and  planted  grape 
vines  same  season,  with  good  success.  His  vines  were  averaging 
15  pounds  per  plant  of  Concord  and  Delawares. 

Many  of  his  Concords  had  grown  six  feet  first  year  of  planting 
in  new  freshly  broken  timber  land  sod. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  Janesvilles  planted  on  new  sod.  that  had 
made  a very  slow  growth. 

Mr.  Gould  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trench 
land  for  grapes  unless  it  was  very  poor.  He  thought  new  land 
excellent  for  grapes,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  de- 
composed or  pulverized  before  planting. 

Mr.  Greenman  reported  having  planted  two  acres  of  timber  land 
sod  to  grape  Avith  good  success. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  we  should  be  more  explicit  in  using  the 
term  sod,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a great  difference  between  the  loose.  })orous.  friable 
timber  land  sods,  and  the  tough,  woody,  fibrous  sod  of  the  prairie. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  he  could  prepare  prairie  sod  fit  for  planting 
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grape  vines  in  one  year,  but  on  being  questioned,  admitted  that 
his  experience  with  prairie  sods  was  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tibbitts  said  our  Minnesota  prairie  soil  could  not  be  rotted 
in  one  year,  and  thought  it  would  require  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Fuller  thought  that  not  one  man  in  fifty  on  the  prairie 
would  take  sufficient  care  of  grape  vines  to  make  anything  of  them 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Said  there  must  be  thorough  rot- 
ting and  cultivation  before  planting.  He  believed  it  best  not  to 
talk  to  frontiersmen  about  vines  and  trees,  until  they  had  been  es- 
tablished at  least  three  years. 

^Mr.  Harris  thought  it  better  for  the  nurserymen  to  keep  out  of 
new  countries,  thinks  they  are  a damage  to  the  cause  when  they 
sell  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  fresh  broken  prairie  sod. 

Mr.  Underwood  defended  the  nurserymen.  He  thought  the 
farmer  had  lessons  enough  in  humbugging  not  to  be  deceived.  If 
not  he  proposed  that  nurserymen  keep  on  humbugging  the  farm- 
ers until  they  learned  something.  He  said  some  one  would  sell 
trees  to  men  on  the  frontier,  and  that  he  would  not  take  his  agstns 
out  of  the  held  to  give  place  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  tree  peddlere. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  if  he  was  moving  west,  and  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going  to  locate,  he  would  take  vines  and  fruit  trees 
with  him,  and  plant  as  soon  as  he  located;  said  that  brains  would 
make  a tree  grow  anywhere. 

Mr.  McHenry  cited  the  fa'ct  of  having  brought  to  Minn.,  from 
Ohio,  a long  list  of  fruit  trees  which  he  had  planted  on  timber 
soil:  gave  good  care,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  one  of 
his  original  lot  left. 

He  attributed  this  result  mainly  to  improper  selection  of  sorts 
for  this  climate' 

Mr.  Latham  reported  the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  500  Concord  and 
Delaware  grapes  in  the  winters  of  1871  and  ’72.  Had  protected 
well,  by  covering  with  earth. 

Mr.  Peffer  remarked  that  the  winter  referred  to  was  a very 
extraordinary  one,  that  many  of  his  vines  covered  with  earth  were 
killed,  while  many,  not  protected  at  all,  were  unharmed. 

The  fall  was  very  dry,  the  winter  set  in  dry,  and  the  ground 
froze  u])  dry.  In  the  spring  there  was  no  moisture  when  the 
ground  thawed  out,  and  the  vines  root  killed.  Thinks  that  freez- 
ing dry  and  thawing  dry  more  injurious  than  excessive  cold. 

Mr.  Gibbs  remarked  that  soccessful  grape  culture  demanded 
deep  stirring  of  the  soil. 

He  said  that  in  open  field  culture,  the  ])low  would  go  deep 
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'enough  but  for  garden  culture;  tlie  spade  and  trenching  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Mr.  Tibbitts  said  he  always  covered  his  grape  vines  with  earth 
for  winter  protection,  and  that  he  had  never  yet  lost  a crop. 

Whenever  he  had  left  the  vines  exposed,  he  had  invariably  lost 
a portion  of  them.  He  had  not  yet  seen  grapes  flourish  in  Minne- 
sota without  winter  protection. 


MR.  GREEXMAN’s  paper. 

The  CuJfimtioH  of  Fruits  a Necessitjj  for  the  Xortlnvest. 

Fruit  long  since  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  luxury  for  the  few,  and 
has  come  to  be  considered  an  essential  article  of  food.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Minnesota  and  the  entire  northwest  needs  more  of  fruit  as  food.  This 
want  can  never  be  fully  supplied  until  we  produce  that  supply  at  home.  We 
are  told  that  we  may  expect  fruit  from  our  orchard  planting  in  from  four  to 
twelve  years.  Large  numbers  ot  trees  and  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the 
northwest,  for  more  than  twice  twelve  years ; and  yet  the  supply  is  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Lack  of  time  then,  is  not  the  cause.  But  it  lies 
deeper,  and  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  other  directions.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  “Iron  Clads"  it  was  hopedthat  the  remedy  had  been  found.  The  fierce 
winters  of  72-78,  and  that  of  75-76  and  again  in  79-80  many  of  the  most  Iron  of  the 
Iron  clads  went  down  before  the  polar  waves  and  storms  that  swept  over  the  coun- 
try. Thirty  to  forty  below  zero  was  reached  many  times  during  the  winter  of  those 
years.  Do  we  not  find  this  a prolific  cause  of  the  failure  in  gi’owing  a full  sup- 
ply of  fruit  for  our  people  at  home.  The  apple  is  the  leading  fruit,  and  sliould 
be  used  freely  by  every  family.  That  apples  costing  from  three  to  four  dollars 
per  barrel  can  be  found  upon  the  poor  man’s  table  in  constant  supply  is  simply 
impossible.  Looking  over  the  experience  of  the  past,  can  we  expect  a full  sup- 
ply of  home  grown  fruit  from  our  orchards  in  the  immediate  future?  Will  we 
not  find  a remedy  in  encourrging  the  growing  of  the  small  fruits  ? Our  trees 
must  withstand  the  winter’s  blasts,  while  the  vine  and  the  smaller  fruit  plants 
can  be  safely  covered  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.  It  is  for  us  to  en- 
courage those  who  haA^e  already  begun  the  Avork,  and  try  to  induce  others  to 
plant  all  the  small  fruits.  Fifteen  to  twenty  cents  for  grapes  per  lb.,  and  twelve 
to  twenty  cents  for  the  commercial  quart  of  berries  cannot  find  their  way  to  the 
poor  man's  table  to  any  great  extent. 

A few  simple  directions  for  planting  and  caring  for  these  fruits  will  enable 
any  one  to  grow  them  successfully.  J will  call  your  attention  to  one  at  this 
time,  which  will  succeed  here  in  an  eminent  degree.  This  is  the  grape.  Here 
Ave  have  a fruit  in  great  variety  that  is  easily  grown.  Asa  rule  the  grape  will 
.succeed  in  the  northwest.  Our  dry  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  this  fruit.  But  the  grape  must  have  winter  protection.  This 
to  some  is  a serious  objection.  Compensation  is  found,  however,  during  the 
growing  season,  in  the  immunity  our  climate  gives  from  many  of  the  scourges 
that  affect  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  in  those  sections  where  Avinter  protection  is  not 
required.  Our  native  Aunes  are  comparatively  free  from  rot  and  inildeAV.  Our 
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grapes,  so  far  as  quality  and  quaniit}^  are  concerned,  compare  favorably  with  any 
grown  in  the  same  latitude  farther  east,  or  where  the  same  varieties  are  grown. 
We  may  have  the  grape  in  season  nearly  as  long  as  the  apple.  Carefully  se- 
lected varieties  will  keep  till  spring.  The  interest  manifested  in  improving  the 
varieties  by  seedlings,  and  the  extensive  planting  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  is 
most  encouraging,  and  shows  how  earnestly  the  people  desire  to  raise  their  own 
fruit.  There  are  a number  of  requisites  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  grapes. 
They  may  be  grown  upon  almost  any  soil  that  will  produce  a good  com  crop.. 
A southern  exposure  is  to  be  preferred.  This  with  a clay  loam  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  so  far  as  soil  and  aspect  is  concerned.  Training  and  pruning  are  indis- 
pensable; where  these  are  neglected  failure  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  No  vine 
or  vineyard  will  long  continue  to  yield  good  crops  of  fruit  without  thorough  cul- 
tivation. It  is  difficult  to  do  this,  where  the  vines  are  trained  upon  the  ordinary 
trellis.  Single  stakes  are  better  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prune  the 
vines  properly,  and  usually  leads  to  the  annual  renewal  system  of  pruning. 
The  largest  bunches  of  grapes  are  found  upon  the  shoots  growing  from  wood  of 
more  than  one  year’s  growth.  The  buds  are  more  perfectly  developed  upon  the 
laterals  than  upon  the  single  canes  of  one  year’s  growth.  The  vines  should  be 
pruned  so  as  to  retain  a portion  of  the  old  wood.  A sj'stem  of  training  which 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  single  stake  in  cultivating  the  vines,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  common  trellis,  is  desirable.  1 have  one  that  is  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  and  is  not  subject  to  the  objections  of  either.  Where  the  vines 
are  trained  upon  the  common  trellis,  the  vines  receive  a good  share  of  sunshine, 
while  the  soil  is  much  shaded. 

For  a vineyard  the  system  of  training  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  cuts, 
has  the  advantage  of  exposing  the  vines  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  allowing  it  to 
shine  upon  nearly  every  foot  of  soil  some  time  during  the  day,  and  is  very  easy 
of  construction.  No  trellis  is  required  until  the  third  season  after  planting.  A 
single  stake  answers  every  purpose  up  to  this  time. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  not  less  than  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
rows  should  run  north  and  south,  or  nearly  so.  Set  a post  at  each  vine.  Tnse 
should  be  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  Where  the  vines  are  to  be  worked  both 
ways,  nail  a strip  of  lumber,  say  one  inch  by  two,  at  the  top  of  the  posts,  the 
whole  length  of  the  rows.  Lay  otf  three  spaces  each  side  of  the  posts,  one  foot 
apart;  then  measure  down  the  post,  from  the  top,  three  spaces  two  feet  apart. 
Stretch  a wire,  or  nail  a strip  of  lumber  from  the  point  on  the  post  to  that  on 
the  ridge  piece.  This  will  make  three  strips,  one  foot  apart,  on  each  side  of  the 
post.  Together  they  form  the  shape  of  a fan.  By  training  upon  this  trellis, 
pruning  is  simplified,  and  easily  understood.  The  spurs  all  being  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  main  cane,  are  easily  laid  down  for  winter  protection. 

d'he  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  where  it  is  not  naturally  loose.  Sub- 
soiling should  be  resorted  to. 

Gooil  two  year  old  vines  are  best,  and  should  be  set  eight  or  ten  inches  deej). 
boots  well  spread  out.  Press  the  soil  tightly  upon  the  roots,  for  one  or  two- 
inches,  filling  the  hole  with  loose  dirt.  Do  not  tread  the  top  soil,  as  this  pre- 
vents the  dews  and  rain  from  reaching  the  roots.  A light  mulching  at  the  time 
of  planting  olteii  iiroves  of  great  benefit.  At  the  fall  pruning  cut  to  three 
buds. 

The  second  year  train  a single  cane,  cut  this  cane  back  to  two  feet  or  less  after 
the  leaves  havt*  fallen.  The  third  season  train  to  a stake  again,  and  at  the  fall 
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pruning  the  vine  will  appear  as  shown  by  fig.  one.  Well  developed  buds  are 
essential  to  produce  large  bunches.  Summer  pruning,  or  rather  pinching,  will 
secure  these.  The  cane  shown  in  fig.  one  will  produce  a,  shoot  from  each  bud, 
upon  which  two  or  three  clusters  of  grapes  will  set.  Pinch  off  the  end  of  each 
shoot  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  frnit;  laterals  will  start, 
pinch  these  off  after  two  leaves  have  formed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  topmost  ones,  these  will  act  as  a safety  valxe  and  prevent  the  pushing  of  the 
next  season’s  fruit  buds  ; these  shoots  are  to  be  tied  to  the  ridge  piece.  To  allow 
a large  growth  of  shoots  the  most  of  the  summer  and  then  slash  them  off  is  all 
wrong,  damaging  both  fruit  and  vine.  Early  pinching  is  beneficial  to  both;  at 
the  end  of  the  season  it  will  appear  as  shown  in  flg.  t^vo.  This  vine  rvhen 
pruned  is  represented  by  fig.  three.  The  following  season  two  shoots  will  grow 
from  each  of  the  spurs,  which  are  to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
In  after  pruningleave  only  one  shoot  oiLeach  spur  and  cut  this  back  to three  buds 
again,  when  the  vine  will  appear  substantially  the  same  as  showm  in  fig.  three. 
There  are  some  varieties  that  do  not  readily  yield  to  the  treatment  above  de- 
scribed, yet  these  general  principles  will  apply  to  all  the  varieties.  The  more 
rampant  grov.dng  sorts  may  ha  ve  a few  more  shoots  tied  to  the  ridge  of  the 
trellis. 

A little  experience  with  different  varieties  will  suggest  how^  close  to  pinch  du- 
ring the  summer.  Let  beginners  plant  varieties  that  have  been  tested.  Prune 
properly,  lay  down  for  winter  and  success  wall  follow\  For  hardiness  and  early 
ripening  the  Janesville  has  no  equal.  Tire  Delaw^are  excels  in  quality,  while  the 
Worden  and  several  of  the  Rogers  grapes  are  well  adapted  to  this  latitude.  T 
am  planting  freely  of  Worden,  Wilder,  Massasoit,  Merrimac,  Delaw*are  and 
Janeswlle,  and  sparingly  of  nearly  all  the  new  sorts.  My  vineyard  will  embrace 
nearly  five  acres  rvhen  all  planted.  So  my  faith  and  w^orks  go  together. 

DISCUSSIOIs^. 

In  answer  to  a (luestion  Mr.  Greenman  said  he  never  knew  mice 
to  gnaw  grape  vines.  Mr.  Day  asked  if  sorgho  bagasse  would  an- 
swer as  winter  covering  for  grape  vines.  Prof.  Porter  said  that 
he  had  used  bagasse  as  covering  for  a choice  lot  of  vines.  He  had 
covered  two  feet  deep.  The  vines  w'ere  injured  and  the  mice  had 
eaten  the  vines  badly.  Mr.  Harris  related  experience  wlien  a light 
covering  of  bagasse  had  been  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  for  several  .years  he  had  protected  his  vines 
with  a light  covering  of  strawy  manure,  with  good  results.  He 
now  practiced  covering  with  earth.  Always  had  bad  success  when 
the  vines  were  left  during  winter  without  protection. 

Under  discussion  of  the  theme,  The  Botany  of  Minnesota  and 
its  relation  to  fruit  culture,  Mr.  Harris  presented  the  following  list 
of  trees  found  growing  as  natives  in  Houston  county,  believing 
that  the  botany  of  that  portion  of  the  country  had  much  to  do 
with  successful  fruit  culture  and  that  forest  and  fruit  trees  must 
walk  hand  in  hand. 
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I am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  the  botany  of  a country  has  some  in- 
fluence as  regards  its  adaptability  to  fruit  culture.  The  counties  of  Houston  and 
Winona  have  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  fuel  and  some  that  is  valuable 
for  lumber  and  manufacturing  purposes.  These  counties  and  others  that  are 
similarly  wooded,  have  thus  far  proved  the  best  for  growing  the  apple.  Being 
engaged  in  making  a collection  of  Minnesota  wood,  I am  able  to  give  you  a very 
complete  list  of  such  woods  and  woody  plants  as  are  growing  there  in  their  na- 
tive forests.  Coni  ferae,  Pine  family.  In  this  family  sub  order  1,  we  have  the 
Pinus  Strobus,  L.  (white  pine)  growing  isolated  or  in  small  groves  in  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Root  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  where  fires  have 
been  able  to  run,  and  the  Larix  Americana,  Michx,  (Tamarac)  only  in  Swamps 
on  Pine  creek.  In  sub  order  2,  Juniperis  Virginiana,  L.  (Red  Cedar)  and.J. 
Communis  L.  (common  trailing  juniper)  are  often  met  with  upon  the  steep  rock}' 
sides  of  the  bluffs.  This  family  is  too  meager  to  influence  soil  or  climate.  The 
Cupuliferse  (Oak  family)  is  a numerous  family,  and  in  some  of  its  species 
abounds  in  all  sections,  quercus  alba,  L.,  (White  Oak)  2 Qercus  macrocarpa, 
Michx,  (Burr  Oak)  and  quercus  Rubra,  L.  (Red  Oak)  are  the  most  common  on  the 
uplands,  and  as  brush  or  small  trees  they  often  form  thickets  m places  that  were 
without  timber,  while  the  annual  fires  were  suffered  to  run;  where  fires  have 
not  run  they  have  grown  to  large  size  and  have  been  used  extensively  for  fencing, 
cord  wood,  staves  and  house  logs,  quercus  tinctoria  Bartram,  (Black  Oak)  is  fre- 
quently met  with  as  a large  tree,  but  seldom  as  a young  growth,  quercus  Prinus, 
L.  (swamp  White  Oak)  is  a majestic  tree  and  was  formerly  abundant  upon  the 
low  lands  bordering  the  rivers.  I have  seen  trees  4 to  5 feet  in  diamater  and 
50  feet  without  branches.  Quercus  falcate,  Michx,  (Spanish  Oak)  is  plentiful  on 
dry  and  sandy  terraces, usually  a small  tree  esteemed  for  fuel.  Corylus  Americana, 
Walt  (Wild  Hazel  Nut)  is  a very  common  shrub,  growing  4 to  8 feet  high,  and 
is  spreading  so  rapidly  as  to  become  injurious  to  the  pasturage.  Carpinus 
Americana,  L.  (Blue  or  Water  beech)  is  somewhat  rare,  but  Ostrya  Virginica, 
Willd,  (Iron  Wood  or  Thop  Hornbeam)  is  abundant  in  cool  and  rocky  situa- 
tions, usually  a small  tree  but  sometimes  a foot  in  diamater  and  30  feet  high. 

Julgandie  (walnut  family).  This  family  is  represented  by  two  Julgans  and 
Carya.  J.  Cincerte  L.  (butternut)  is  abundant  in  all  the  valleys  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  river  bluffs.  J.  Nigra,  L.  (black  walnut)  is  most  plenty  in  Root  River 
Valley,  but  is  occasionally  seen  along  other  streams.  Cara  amara(bitternut)  is 
abundant  in  the  same  localities.  C.  Alba  (shag-bark  hickory)  is  plentiful  upon 
the  bluffs  and  side  hills  and  is  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Betulace 
(birch  family).  In  this  family  is  found  Betula  alba  (white  birch),  B.  Papgrocse 
(paper  birch),  B.  Excelsa,  Ait.  (yellow  birch),  B.  Lenta,  L.  (cherry  birch),  Alnus 
incana  wdd  (speckled  alder).  The  willow  family  is  represented  by  some  six  or 
eight  species  of  the  Salix,  only  the  black  willow  becoming  a sizeable  tree.  Popu- 
lus  grandidenta,  michx  (great  toothed  poplar),  P.  tremulodes  (american  aspen), 
P.  monilifera,  Ait.  (cottonwood).  The  poplars  are  fast  growing  trees  and  the 
last  attains  to  great  size.  Of  the  elm  family  we  have  two  distinct  types  of  the 
Ulmus americana,  called  by  the  common  people,  water  and  rock  elm,  and  the 
U.  Flura,  (red  or  slippery  elm)  and  Celtis  occidentalis(hackberry).  In  the  olive 
family  is  Fraxinus  americana,  L.  (white  ash),  F.  quadrangulata (bine  ash),  F. 
viridus  (green  ash.  doubtful,  F.  Sambucsifolia  (black  or  water  ash).  This  family 
with  the  last  is  more  abundant  on  the  alluvial  river  bottoms.  In  the  honey- 
.suckle  family  is  found  s])aringly  symphoricarpus  occidentalis  (wolf  berry).  Loni- 
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cera  pariflora  (small  honeysuckle),  Diervilla  trifida  (bush  lioney  suckle),  Saiubu- 
cus  canadensis,  L.  (common  elder).  S.  Pnbens  (red  berried  elder),  virburnmn 
prunifblio,  L.  (black  haw),  V.  Lentago  (sweet  viburnum),  V.  dentatmn  (arrow 
wood),  V.  Opiilus  (highbush  cranberry).  Of  dog  wood,  Corniis  alternifolia.  (Al- 
ternate leafed  comd),  Cornu s Sirica  (silky  cornel).  C.  circinotEC  (round  leaf  cor- 
nel), find  places  in  the  rocky  ravines,  and  all  wooded  copses.  In  the  currant 
family  there  is  Ribes  cvnosbati,  L.  (wild  gooseberry).  R.  Lacnrtre  (swamp goos- 
berry).  R . rotmidifolium  (smooth  gooseberry).  R.  floridum,  L.  (black  currant). 
Spira'  opnntifolia  (wire  bark)  is  found  in  rocky  ravines  and  hillsides  and  is  too 
common  to  be  apineciated.  Among  the  brambles  the  most  common  are  Rubiis 
stregonis  (wdd  re<l  raspberry),  R.  Occident  alls  (black  cap  or  thimble  berry),  R. 
rilosus  (high  blackberry)  and  Candensis  (low  or  dewberry);  the  thimble  beny 
produces  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  and  two  or  more  species  of  wild  rose  are 
abundant.  Also  of  the  rose  family  are  Crata  gus  crus  galti  (cock  spur  thorn),  C. 
Cochinse  (scarlet  fruited  thorn).  Pyrus  coronarii,  L.  (aiiierican  crab  apple),  Ame- 
lanchier  candensis  (shad  bush),  Prunus  americana  (wild  red  or  yellow  plum) 
forming  large  thickets.  P.  pennsylvanica  (wild  reel  cherry),  P.  Yirginica  (choke 
cherry),  and  P.  Scrotina  (wild  black  cherry).  The  Gymnocladus  candensis  (Ken- 
tucky cotfee  tree)  sometimes  grow  to  large  size  along  Root  river.  Ampelopses 
Quinquefolia  (Virginia  creeper)  and  Cetastus  scandens  (bitter  sweet)  is  growing 
plentifully  on  rich  grounds,  and  with  them  the  Staphylia  trifolia  (bladder  nut) 
is  frefiuently  seen.  The  maples  are  chiefly  confined  to  river  valleys  and  sides  of 
bluffs  and  are  Acer  sacherinum  (sugar  maple).  A.  Rubriun  (soft  maple)  and 
Neyunto  aceroides  (box  elder).  The  Tilia  americana  (basswood)  is  usually  found 
along  streams  and  in  wet  places.  Of  Sumac  there  is  Rhus  typhena  (staghorn 
sumac),  R.  Glabra  (common  sumac),  R,  Renenata  (poison  sumac)  and  R.  Toxi. 
codendron  (poison  ivy).  The  only  native  grape  is  Vitis  Eestivates  (summer 
grai-ie)  of  several  varieties  very  abundant  in  the  woods.  The  zanthoxy  lum, 
americana  (prickly  ash)  and  Enonginus  atropui  pureiis  (waa  hoo)  are  quite  com- 
mon on  bottom  lands  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Smilax  rotundifolia  (green 
brier)  and  one  other  of  the  same 'I family.  I have  omitted  the  only  other  tree 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  Morus  rubra  (red  mulberry)  a.  rare  tree  found 
near  the  mouth  of  Root  river. 

J.  S.  Hahkis. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.  P.  M.,  Pres.  Grimes  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  committee  on  president’s  addrees  for  meeting  of 
1880  was  called  and  submitted  as  follows,  which  was  accepted  and 
placed  on  file  for  publication: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  IJorticultural  Society. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  society,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
which  was  referred  our  president's  veiy  a.ble  address. 
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ordered  to  report  at  this  meeting.  Tri  accordance  thereof,  we  ask  to  submit  the 
following' : 

1st,  The  address  has  been  published  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  a part  of 
the  transactions  of  this  society,  and  we  recommend  its  careful  perusal  by  every 
Minnesotian  into  whose  hands  it  may  come. 

Owing  to  a pressure  of  business,  they  failed  to  report,  and  were  continued  and 

2nd.  We  would  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  document  on  page 
96,  public  transictims  of  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1880, "alluding  to  nur- 
serymen. To  us  it  seems  to  he  unwise  and  a great  wrong  that  a class  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  experimenting  and  propagating  an  article  (viz:  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees)  which,  in  this  new  and  untried  climate,  is  very  uncertain  in 
its  financial  results,  should  be  required  to  pay  a direct  and  burdensome  tax  upon 
his  growing  nursery  stock,  while  all  other  growing  productions  of  the  soil  are 
alloAved  to  go  entirely  free.  There  is  no  other  industry  pursued  within  this 
State  which  calls  for  so  much  skill,  care  and  self-sacrifice,  and  that  has  done  so 
much  to  beautify  nature,  bring  comfort  and  h-appiness  to  the  people,  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  property,  and  that  promises  so  much  to  the  future,  in  refine- 
ment and  wealth,  as  horticulture,  and  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  us,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  nursery  business. 

Without  the  nurseryman  to  test  and  propagate  species  of  trees  and  plants, 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  encourage  their  planting  and  cultivation,  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  our  fertile  prairies  will  be  considred  a dreary  waste,  unfit 
for  the  homes  of  a civilized  people.  After  the  soil  has  become  exhausted  by 
incesant  cropping  with  wheat,  and  the  little  available  timber  is  consumed, 
the  expenses  and  discomforts  of  living  would  be  so  great  that  the  people  would 
abandon  their  land,  and  seek  a more  favored  clime;  while  with  their  aid,  beau- 
tifal  homes  filled  with  happy  and  prosperous  inmates,  groves  and  forests  of  use- 
ful timber,  orchards  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  and  gardens  of  beauty,  would 
spring  up  everywhere,  and  blizzards  and  locusts  will  have  become  a dim  mem- 
ory of  the  past. 

Shall  we,  the  state  horticultural  society,  see  such  wrong  done,  and  such  grand 
results  lost  forever  without  making  a mighty  effort  to  right  the  wrong,  and 
sweep  away  the  clouds  of  danger  that  hang  over  ns?  Nay.  But  in  view  of  these 
facts,  we  recommend  this  society  to  memorialize  the  present  honorable  legis- 
lature of  Minnesota,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  asking  for  the  en- 
actment of  a law  exempting  from  taxation  all  nursery  stock  growing  within  the 
state,  thus  placing  it  upon  an  equality  with  other  growing  crops,  and  to  give 
every  reasonable  encouragement  to  orchard  and  forest  tree  planting. 

Third.  Another  matter  alluded  to  in  the  address  that  should  receive  further 
notice,  is  horticultural  literature  or  the  dissemination  of  horticultural  knowledge. 
A man  is  influenced  and  moulded  in  a great  degree  after  the  books  and  papers 
he  reads.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  a majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  state 
have  not  free  access  to  good  libraries,  do  not  get  the  transactions  of  this  and 
other  kindred  societies,  and  that  many  of  them  do  not  even  read  an  agricultural 
paper.  The  trashy  novels  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  libraries  of  our  day  tend 
to  raise  up  a generation  of  sharpers  and  idle  dreamers.  The  hope  of  our  state 
lies  in  its  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  greatness  and  grandness  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  engage  in  its 
pursuit,  and  their  intelligence  can,  in  a great  degree,  be  measured  by  the  purity 
of  their  literature.  No  man  ever  rose  to  eminence  in  any  other  country  without 
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first  mastering  the  literature  that  pertained  to  it.  Tlie  lawyer,  pliysician,  engi- 
neer and  others  have  their  libraries,  containing  books  and  periodicals  treating 
upon  every  subject  that  has  a bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  calling,  but 
how  often  the  farmer’s  library  contains  not  one  single  volume  that  sheds  a ray 
of  light  upon  his  business.  No  wonder  the  days  drag  wearily  by.  No  wonder 
his  boys  have  a disgust  for  their  father’s  calling  and  desert  the  old  homestead. 
We  believe  that  this  society  can  do  no  better  work  than  to  encourage  the  dis- 
semination of  horticultural  literature  and  we  submit,  for  the  adoption  of  this 
meeting,  the  following  list  of  books  and  papers  as  worthy  of  a place  in  every 
farmer’s  home,  viz: 

1.  A complete  set  of  Transactions  of  Minn.  State  Hort.  Society. 

2.  Warder’s  American  Pomology. 

3.  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. 

4.  Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

5.  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist. 

6.  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

7.  Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture. 

8.  Bryant’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

9.  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening. 

10.  Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 

11.  American  Ornithology — Wilson  & Bonaparte. 

12.  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany. 

13.  Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants. 

14.  Department  Report  on  Forestry,  U.  S. 

15.  Reports  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  (J.  8. 

16.  Reports  of  Wisconsin  and  other  Horticultund  Societtes. 

17.  Geological  Surveys  of  Minnesota. 

18.  American  Agriculturist. 

19.  Gardener’s  Monthly. 

20.  Rural  New-Yorker  and  History  of  Horticulture  in  America. 

21.  Farmer’s  Review^. 

22.  Fruit  Recorder. 

23.  Purdy’s  Small  Instructor, 

The  cost  of  the  above  books  would  not  exceed  $50.00,  and  of  these  or  a like 
number  of  periodicals  about  $6.00,  a sum  much  less  than  many  of  our  farmers 
lose  every  .season  from  a lack  ot  just  such  knowdedge  as  can  be  obtained  from 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  J.  MENDENHALL, 

T.  G.  CARTER, 

JOHN  S.  HARRIS, 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hai  said  we  should  patronize  home  agricultural  papers, 
and  that  lUiuaesota  horticulturists  should  write  for  their  puhlica.- 
tions.  Sr.id  that  the  annual  report  ot  the  department  of  agricul- 
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ture  was  very  valuable,  and  that  all  farmers  who  could  procure 
them  should  read  them. 

A paper  entitled  The  improvement  of  Crab  trees  by  top  graft- 
ing, by  0.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Lake  City,  was  read  and  ordered  on  file  for 
publication. 

The  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  gi’aftmg  the  limbs  is  as  old  as  civilizatioiu 
a.nd  the  process  is  familiar  to  all  residents  of  fruit  regions.  In  the  eastern,  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  the  best  sorts  of  apples  in  the  old  orchards  are  called 
“ grafted  fruit,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  produce  of  the  trees  as  they  orig- 
inally stood,  which  were  all  seedlings.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight#there  to  see 
several  kinds  of  apples  growing  on  the  grafted  limbs  of  the  same  tree,  and  when 
a new  variety  is  to  be  tried,  the  first  step  is  generally  to  graft  it  somewhere  in 
the  orchard.  By  this  process  a test  can  be  made  some  years  sooner  than  by 
growing  a new  tree  from  the  root  graft,  as  the  top  grafts  bear  fruit  in  two  to 
three  years'  time,  while  the  root  graft  is  in  the  same  period  only  got  ready  for 
transplantiiig  from  the  nursery  row,  and  must  then  have  from  two  to  five  years’ 
further  growth  before  it  will  show  its  fruit.  The  grafting  of  common  apples  up- 
on crab  trees  has  had  one  general  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  that  was,  in 
the  beginning,  the  slenderer,  weaker  growth  of  the  crabs,  their  roots,  bodies 
and  limbs  not  lieing  strong  (mough  to  carry  the  heavier  growths  of  the  common 
apple.  But  this  trouble  has  been  lessened  and  in  respect  to  some  varieties  al- 
most entirely  i-emoved  by  the  improvement  in  the  crab  varieties  themselves. 
The  Siberians  grow  stronger  than  our  native  crabs,  and  then  came  the  Tran- 
scendants  and  Hislops.  stronger  than  the  orginal  Siberians;  so  that  now  we  find, 
by  several  years'  trial  in  grafting  Into  these,  that  by  using  the  cions  of  certain 
varieties  we  produce  a good  union  and  assimilation,  and  make  a sound  fruittul 
tree  with  crab  bodies  and  forks,  and  common  ap])le  tops. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  is  very  obvious  in  this  northwestern  country. 
First,  it  otters  us  an  improvement  of  our  fruits  with  the  trees  we  now  have.  The 
Siberians,  Transcendants  and  Hislops  have  had  their  day,  and  are  no  longer 
wanted,  except  in  small  (piaiitities.  One  or  two  trees  of  each  for  canning  or 
preserving,  is  all  ’any  family  will  want  to  use  when  the  hybrid  or  improved 
crabs,  like  the  Harly  Strawbeny,  Whitney  and  Minnesota  become  known. 

Second,  it  suggi'sts  to  us  a means  of  getting  rid  of  the  snminer  blight,  which 
in  its  serious  phases  is  almost  exclusivf'ly  confined  to  the  three  sorts  first  named, 
lus  the  sorts  that  a,rc  to  he  grafted  in  are  not  themselves  had  blighters,  and  the 
crab  growths  are,  by  the  process  of  grafting  and  pruning,  entirely  nanoved,  and 
thirdly,  the  grafling  bids  fair  to  extend  our  varieties  of  apples  in  this  severe  cli- 
mate by  enabling  us  to  use  many  tender  sorts  that  upon  their  own  liodies  and 
forks  would  winter  kill  too  badly  to  make  them  profitable.  What  would  seem 
lo  b(^  common  sense|on  this  very  imj)ortant  ])oint  agrees  perfectly  with  our  ob- 
servation of  known  facts.'gi, Here  is  a thrifty  crab  tree,  sound  at  the  root,  sound 
in  the  body  and  sound  in  tli(>  forks.  This  condition  is  what  we  generally  find 
until  th(‘  sumnuM-Pblight  strikes  th(?  topmost  limbs  and  has  had  time  to  work 
down  into  the  body.  Now^we  will  sn])pos<^  that  we  have  worked  the  crab  top 
all  otf  by  degree's,  taking  one.  two  or  three  years'  time  to  do  it,  according  to  its 
size,  and  in  its  jilace  a toj)  of  limbs  of  the  common  apjele  all  joined  to  the  crab- 
above*  ils  forks.  We*  have  e-erfainly  ge>t  tlu'  thre'e*  weake'st  yioints  of  a frev  jier-- 
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feot’ly  hardy  afi^j  -secure — namely,  roots,  body  and  forks^  Now,  what  do  we  fur- 
ther need  in  'erder  to  have  the  whole  tree  hardy  V It  is  obvious  that  nothing:  is 
needed  except  to  have  the  top  ripen  up  its  new  growths  before  w inter  sets  in. 
Looking  at  the  crab,  we  see  that  it  stops  growing  and  hardens  itself  up  for  win- 
ter in  good  time.  Something  in  its  nature  tells  it  that  cold  weather  is  coming 
and  it  proceeds  to  make  itself  ready  for  it.  Its  sap  slow-s  up  or  ceases  in  its  flow,, 
the  cions  and  all  paifs  of  the  season's  growth  of  wood  or  bark  harden  uj),  and- 
the  first  blizzards  find  the  tree  ready  for  them,  whether  they  come  early  or  late. 
How  are  the  grafted  limbs  to  keep  on  growing  after  the  crab  parts  call  a halt?' 
They  cannot  do  it.  They  stop  growing  with  the  rest  of  the  tree  and  likewise' 
harden  up  for  winter.  This  of  coarse  is  a theory.  Now-  compare  it  with  oh" 
served  facts.  Take  the  Wallbridge  variety  of  common  or  standard  apples  as  an 
illustration.  This  is  an  apple  about  the  size  of  the  Geniton.  of  l)etter  ciuality  and 
a much  loiiger  keeper.  In  fact  it  keeps  nearly  until  apples  come  again,  and  is 
fit  for  use  in  March  or  April.  As  a tree  upon  its  owoi  body  it  is  thrifty,  but  in 
some  of  our  seasons  too  tender.  In  this  section  it  gets  injured  so  as  to  jn’oduce 
under-sized  apples  in  some  years,  and  then  in  sniidl  crops — a variety  perhaps  a 
little  hardier  on  the  wdiole  than  the  Haas — i)ossibly  not  so  hardy — nnw-orthy  of 
cultivation  here  except  on  a small  scale  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Well,  we  find  this  Wallbridge  growdng  upon  the  crab  trees,  as  grafts,  and 
showdng  perfect  hardiness  after  eight  years'  trial,  extending  through  the  two 
severest  winters  we  ever  had,  (187d  and  1880,)  bearing  heavily  and  its  fruit 
twice  as  large  this  year  as  that  of  tlie  same  variety  on  the  Wallbridge  tree,  and 
much  handsomer,  because,  being  on  the  cral)  stock,  it  suffered  less  injiiiy  last 
wdnter  than  the  Wallbridge  on  its  own  stock.  Examining  other  sorts  we  find 
the  same  or  similar  facts  to  sustain  the  theory. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  other  questions  belonging  to  this  sub- 
ject. How  are  we  to  manage  the  tree  during  the  process  of  transformation,  so 
as  to  preserve  its  vigor,  promote  the  proper  growth  of  tlie  grafts,  subdue  the 
crab  growth  and  keep  out  the  fire  blight?  Right  here  let  it  be  understood,  the 
grafting  process  does  not  guarantee  success.  It  only  makes  it  probable.  It  re- 
quires attention  and  care  in  behalf  of  the  tree,  and  in  some  cases  like  other  good 
efforts,  it  may  fail.  The  w^orst  difficulty  is  to  keep  out  the  fire  blight.  The 
liest  authorities  on  the  blight,  wdiile  differing  soniewdiat  as  to  its  cause,  agree  in 
some  methods  of  treatment.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  new  wood  as  low  as 
possible  during  the  blighting  season.  Idie  top  must  be  kept  open,  by  pruning, 
to  admit  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  ground  jirotected  from  intense  heats. 
In  the  orchard  of  the  farm  connected  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  college,  buck- 
wheat was  grown  for  three  years  and  no  blight  appeared.  Ashes  and  salt  separ- 
ately or  together,  are  cooling  to  the  surface  and  have  been  known  to  stop  the 
blight.  A whitewash  of  lime  and  sulphur,  applied  to  the  trunk  and  limbs  has 
been  much  recomended  of  late.  But  the  jireventive  generally  effective  during  the 
tranaformation  process  of  top  grafting,  is  the  pruning  knife,  or  better  still  the 
fingers  on  tender  buds  and  sprouts.  As  soon  as  the  graft  gets  fairly  to  grow- 
ing, rub  or  cut  off  all  the  crab  buds  and  sprouts  a foot  or  so  below  the  graft.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  grafter  has  already  cut  off  all  the  limbs  not  needed  to  make 
foliage  the  first  season.  The  cutting  off  of  so  many  old  limbs  as  has  been  done 
by  the  grafters,  stimulates  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  sprouts  from  the  remain- 
ing limbs  and  they  must  all  be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appear.  After  a while 
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they  will  quit  coming.  The  tree  will  learn  that  its  crab  character  is  played  out, 
and  after  a while  will  second  your  efforts  by  making  no  new  buds  on  the  crab 
wood.  Perhaps  once  a week  will  be  often  enough  to  examine  the  tree  and  re- 
move the  sprouts.  If  after  all  these  efforts,  the  blight  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  on  grafts  or  limbs,  as  it  may  in  seasons  like  the  past  one,  when  it 
takes  its  most  malignant  forms,  use  the  pruning  knife  at  once  and  be  sure  you 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  blighted  sprout  or  graft  not  only  below  the  external  in- 
jury but  far  enough  down  to  make  it  certain  that  all  the  affected  parts,  both  in- 
ternal and  external  are  taken  away.  Here  is  where  many  people  fail  in  prun- 
ing for  the  blight.  They  do  not  cut  low  enough.  The  writer  had  about  600 
grafts  inserted  in  thirty-one  crab  trees  last  spring — all  the  trees  having  blighted 
in  the  limbs  and  some  in  the  bodies  in  previous  years.  Under  the  system  of 
pruning  herein  described,  no  blight  appeared  on  the  trees  until  nearly  all  of  the 
same  kind  in  his  neighborhood  had  so  far  blighted  as  to  look  as  if  a fire  had  run 
through  them,  and  afterwards  when  it  commenced  in  a few  of  the  grafts  and 
crab  limbs,  it  was  very  slight  and  yielded  at  once  to  the  knife. 

The  next  spring  after  the  top  grafting  has  been  commenced,  the  remaimng 
crab  limbs  can  be  all  or  mostly  grafted  or  cut  away  if  the  grafts  have  made  a 
good  growth  the  previous  year,  and  the  trees  must  be  frequently  examined  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  to  keep  off  the  crab  sprouts  that  appear  till  they  close 
their  efforts  to  renew  the  old  tops. 

Jt  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  graft  into  the 
crabs  except  with  a view  of  making  thorough  work,  and  as  fast  as  possible  with- 
out injury  to  the  tree,  grafting  it  all  over.  The  blight  cannot  be  controlled  and 
kept  out  on  any  other  plan;  and  while  it  continues,  as  it  works  at  present,  the 
crab  trees  are  useless,  and  are  likely  to  die  altogether. 

It  remains  only  to  name  the  sorts  that  do  best  as  grafts  on  the  crabs.  The 
Wealthy  is  a perfect  success  and  the  most  valuable  for  general  top  grafting.  It 
makes  a perfect  union  on  Transcendents,  growing  no  beetle  at  the  point  of 
union.  The  Wallbridge  makes  a beetle,  but  it  is  sound  and  considering  its  long 
keeping  quahty  and  abundant  bearing,  is  a good  sort  to  use.  The  Fameuse, 
Haas,  Ben  Davis,  Tallman,  Sweet  and  several  other  sorts  have  been  tried  with 
success  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  a failure  upon  the 
crab,  either  grafted  in  roots  or  limbs.  Unless  one  wishes  to  make  experiments, 
we  would  restrict  our  grafting  to  sorts  that  are  known  to  do  well,  using  the 
Wealthy  most  freeljq  and  then  with  good  care  of  the  trees,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
change  our  nearly  useless  crabs  into  trees  that  will  be  a good  deal  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  in  some  cases  as  good  orchard  trees  as  can  be  grown  anywhere. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Sias. — I agree  with  Mr.  Gibbs  on  all  points  except  that  in- 
stead of  being  two  years  removing  the  blighted  top  I would  make 
a clean  job  of  it  in  one  year.  Mr.  Eldridge  top  grafts  Duchess  on 
Transcendents  by  whip  splicing.  Mr.  Underwood  thinks  the  time 
required  to  change  a crab  tree  to  the  finer  apples  by  grafting  de- 
pends much  on  the  character  of  the  tree  grafted  upon.  He  always 
grafts  such  limbs  as  would  complete  the  shape  of  the  tree  if  they 
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were  allowed  to  grow.  Cuts  out  one-tliird  of  what  he  considers  the 
superfluous  wood.  Thinks  he  can,  in  two  years,  certainly  renew 
the  top  of  a tree  and  yet  preserve  its  form. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  cutting  away  all  the 
top  of  a tree  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  grafting,  except  in  the 
<jase  of  small  trees.  With  large  trees  he  would  never  remove  more 
than  one-half  the  top  in  one  season. 

Mr.  Harris  inquired  if  a lump  or  beetle  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  with  crab  stock. 

Mr.  Eldridge  reported  that  he  had  Duchess  grafted  on  Trans- 
cendent crabs,  and  no  lumps  appeared.  Said  the  lump  was  caused 
by  the  cion  growing  faster  than  the  stock. 

President  Grimes  said  it  was  caused  by  the  unequal  vitality  in 
the  trees. 

Mr.  Tibbits  stated  that  in  cases  where  he  had  cut  away  the  en- 
tire top  in  grafting,  he  was  not  troubled  with  blight  of  the  cions, 
but  where  he  had  cut  away  only  one-half  the  top  the  cions  were 
destroyed  by  blight.  He  explained  that  this  expression  related  to 
crab  stock  subject  to  blight.  He  had  saved  some  cions  after  graft- 
ing by  splitting  the  bark  of  the  cion.  Thinks  this  will  prevent 
blight  to  a great  extent. 

Mr.  Harris  gave  as  a reason  for  the  formation  of  a lump  at 
graft  juncture  was  because  the  cells  differ  in  size  and  cannot  as- 
similate. 

Prof.  Porter  said  the  cells  were  the  unit  of  the  plant,  and  their 
multiplication  the  increase  of  growth,  and  that  the  difference  in 
growth  was  owing  to  the  primitive  difference  in  cell  structure. 

The  question,  “Do  trees  draw  any  return  flow  or  sap  from  the 
limbs  downward,  was  next  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Gibbs  showed  a very  interesting  example  of  a ligature  of 
wire,  in  case  of  a plum  tree;  the  growth  being  largest  above  the 
ligature. 

He  did  not  assert  that  there  was  a regular  circulation  from  the 
top  downward,  though  this  specimen  was  a step  of  proof  in  that 
direction.  Neither  is  he  certain  of  general  circulation  from  root 
to  branch.  He  was  in  the  dark  as  pertaining  to  the  theory  of 
somo  writers  of  arterial  or  veinous  circulation. 

He  would  like  to  know  more  of  this,  as  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  is  circulation  in  some  manner. 

Prof.  Porter  admitted  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstruse  ques- 
tion that  horticulturists  ask.  He  divided  the  wood  into  four  por- 
tions; the  heartwood,  the  sapwood,  the  present  season’s  growth. 
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and  the  bark.  That  there  was  very  little  circulation  in  the  heart- 
wood;  that  the  heart  of  a tree  might  be  entirely  taken  out,  and 
still  the  tree  grow  on.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  circulation 
took  place  from  cell  to  cell,  through  the  wood,  and  that  the  near-' 
erthe  approach  to  the  outside  the  freeer  would  be  the  circulation. 
When  the  sap  reaches  the  leaf,  it  is  partially  eliminated  and  be- 
gins its  return,  assisting  in  laying  the  foundation  for  future  buds 
and  fruit.  This  process  goes  on  as  long  as  the  plant  is  alive  and 
ceases  as  soon  as  it  assumes  a dormant  condition. 

Mr.  Gribbs  asked  if  anything  was  known  by  what  power  the  sap 
was  returned. 

Prof.  Porter  replied  that  this  is  governed  by  the  natural  law  of 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  by  which  we  understand  that  nature 
does  not  provide  for  an  upward  flow  of  sap  without  at  the  same- 
time  providing  for  its  return.  He  referred  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety to  a very  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject  written  by  Prof.. 
Clark  of  Amherst  college. 

Mr.  Emery  moved  the  appointment  of  a committee  on  revision- 
of  the  fruit  lists,  with  the  exception  of  the  strawberry. 

The  president  appointed  as  such  committee,  S.  M.  Emery,  A.  W. 
Latham,  T.  G.  Carter. 

Under  order  of  report  of  committee  on  Russian  apples,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood reported  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  last  year’s  report. 

President  Grimes  said  he  would  make  his  report  with  his  report, 
of  the  St.  Louis  meeting. 

Mr.  Sias  of  Rochester  submitted  the  following  report. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  Jan.  17tli,  1880.. 
.\fr.  President  and,  (renflemen  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: 

With  another  year’s  experience  with  the  new  Russian  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon apple,  we  expected  to  be  able  to  give  you  a few  items  of  general  interest, 
flut  obstacles  over  which  we  had  no  control  intervened  to  prevent,  viz : when 
our  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  a severe  frost  cut  every  blossom  from  one-half  the 
orchard.  Then  when  the.  scattering  fruit  on  the  balance  of  the  trees  were  nearly 
half-grown,  a terriKc  hail-storm  struck  them  and  nearly  completed  the  ruin. 
Notwithstanding  these  reverses.  No.  68  (Early  Champagne)  matured  about  a^. 
p(ick  of  passable  fruit  that  ripened  a few  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety  in. 
the  orchard.  Ripe  middle  of  July.  Bro.  Harris  and  others  ate  of  this  fruit 
July  21st  and  pionounced  it  “not  hard  to  take.”  Owing  to  its  early  ripening, 
hardiness,  good  color  and  fine  quality,  it  may  prove  valuable,  providing  we  do- 
not  continiu'  to  lie  visited  by  late  frosts,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  two- 
seasons. 

The  next  variety  most  worthy  of  notice  is  perhajis  the  317  (White  Pigeon). 
Size  above  medium,  yellow,  stn.'aked  with  carmine,  flavor  neutral,  season  last 
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of  August.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  nearly  sweet,  summer  apples  yet  dis- 
covered. 

304,  Switzer : a beautiful  apple  that  somewhat  resembles  the  Red  Astrachan ; 
not  as  tart;  season  September. 

382,  Russian  Green,  an  early  fall  fruit,  of  excellent  quality. 

470,  Burr  apple:  yellowish  white;  good  bearer;  more  acid  than  Duchess;  fair 
pie  apple. 

264,  Smelling  apple.  ' This  is  a beautiful  red  apple  of  excellent  quality;  sea- 
son August. 

374,  Pendant  Ear  apple.  This  resembles  in  general  appearance  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg;  is  a prolific  bearer,  but  too  astringent  to  ever  become  a great  fa- 
vorite; season  September, 

170,  the  Revel  apple,  is  a fine  fruit,  but  1 wish  to  see  what  another  year  will 
bring  forth  before  describing. 

The  long  keeping  varieties  that  our  enthusiastic  Russian  friends  have  been 
pleased  to  ofier  us  for  some  years  past,  we  are  still  looking  for.  We  fruited 
thirty  varieties  the  past  season.  The  season  of  the  latest  of  these  was  Septem- 
ber. Still  we  are  confident  that  there  are  better  keepers  than  we  have  yet 
struck,  and  we  live  in  hopes  of  finding  them  yet. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  W.  SIAS. 

Mr.  Latham  has  sixty  varieties  of  Russian  apples.  He  has 
fruited  ten  sorts,  mostly  fall  fruit.  Thinks  some  of  the  Russians 
will  yet  prove  valuable. 

President  Grimes  thinks  the  Russian  apples  do  better  in  our  cold 
climate  than  further  south. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  we  ought  not  to  discuss  the  hardiness  of 
Russian  sorts;  thought  that  a settled  point.  He  said  that  what 
we  wanted  of  this  variety  was  to  produce  an  earlier  apple  than  the 
Duchess,  and  a winter  apple.  We  want  a Russian  good  from  now 
until  spring.  He  thought  we  had  better  turn  our  attention  to  the 
production  of  good  hardy  seedlings,  and  let  the  Russian  apples 
alone. 

Mr.  Sias  asked  about  the  English  Pippin,  said  to  be  a Russian. 

Mr.  Peffer  said  he  did  not  know  any  Russian  by  that  name.  He 
has  a poor  opinion  of  Russian  apples  generally.  Said  he  had  more 
faith  in  the  Wealthy  than  in  all  the  Russians  in  this  country. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  PelFer’s  remarks  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  for  five  years. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a report  of  the  committee  on 
seedling  apples. 

Mr.  Day  wished  to  modify  his  report  of  last  year.  Is  not  so 
sanguine  as  then.  Many  of  the  trees  he  had  faith  in  then  were 
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dead  now,  some  were  bearing  lightly,  while  some  few  were  doing 
well.  No  written  report. 

Mr.  Gouldi  submitted  a short  verbal  report.  He  said  the  trees 
were  in  such  bad  condition  from  the  effects  of  last  winter  that  it 
was  yet  uncertain  whether  those  under  his  observation  were  dead 
or  alive. 

Mr.  Pearce  had  not  given  his  duty  as  a member  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  close  attention  as  he  ought.  He  cited  the  case  of  a seedling 
brought  from  Wisconsin  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  it  was  yet  living 
and  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  was  about  as  large  as  the  Bell- 
flower and  much  resembled  that  apple.  He  knew  of  another  seed- 
ling winter  apple  that  had  stood  sixteen  years.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  the  little  Red  Romanite.  He  says  Mr.  Sias’  Elgin  beauty 
was  a good  one  and  had  stood  last  winter’s  cold  first-rate  and  that 
they  were  pretty  well  disseminated.  The  fruit,  medium  in  size, 
striped,  juicy,  good  flavor.  Season,  same  as  the  Wealthy,  except 
perhapsa  little  better  keeper.  He  noted  the  Mann  apple  as  a 
good  one,  the  wood  at  present  uninjured  by  the  severe  cold.  Of 
the  hybrids,  he  spoke  highly  of  the  Alaska. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  not  done  his  duty  on  this  committee,  and 
would  leave  his  report  much  the  same  as  last  winter. 

He  would  add  to  his  list  two  seedlings  grown  by  Mr.  Meyers  of 
St.  Peter  that  he  thought  would  bear  watching.  He  said  it  was 
of  more  importance  to  look  after  and  disseminate  our  seedlings 
now  growing,  than  to  wait,  depending  upon  the  results  of  the 
State  experimental  farm.  He  did  not  think  we  would  get  any- 
thing from  this  unless  purely  accidental  and  at  all  events  not  for 
fifteen  years  to  come. 

The  committee  on  the  subject  of  taxing  nursery  stock  not  being 
ready  to  report  were  given  until  Thursday. 

The  committee  on  experimental  farm  were  ordered  to  report 
which  they  did  as  follows: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  last  annual  meeting  to  report  on 
the  State  University  experimental  farm  located  at  Excelsior,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following: 

Owing  to  the  distance  that  the  majority  of  the  committee  live 
from  the  farm,  they  did  not  get  together  to  visit  it  and  make  an 
examination  of  the  progress  made  toward  the  development  of  this 
new  enter] )rise,  but  we  append  a few  extracts  from  statements 
made  by  the  su])erintendent  of  the  farm  to  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  University  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 
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He  says  tlie  losses  were  about  one  hundred  trees  during  the  last 
season,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  long  kreping  winter 
forts  that  proved  to  be  tender,  even  when  top  grafted  on  hardy 
seedlings. 

Though  the  loss  was  considerable  it  was  less  than  anticipated, 
some  thirty  other  long  keeping  varieties  promise  well,  giving  as- 
surance of  the  final  success  of  this  undertaking. 

He  has  secured  about  forty  varieties  of  the  best  apple  trees  that 
the  country  affords,  and  set  these  in  alternate  rows  with  the  Iron- 
clads, but  of  these  none  but  the  best  in  quality,  so  that  in  this  or- 
chard there  is  nothing  to  adulterate,  and  in  the  hybridizing  we 
cannot  fail  to  produce  something  extra,  combining  more  good  qual- 
ities than  anything  yet  produced.  The  orchard  contains  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  trees,  doing  well,  except  in  a few  instances 
cited. 

Strawberries  have  been  set  between  the  rows,  mostly  crescent 
seedlings  and  green  prolific — our  choice  of  all  the  strawberries,  as 
they  stand  without  protection,  and  yield  the  greatest  abundance  of 
fruit. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  grape  vines  set,  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty named  sorts,  and  about  two  hundred  seedlings.  There  is  also 
large  space  and  plenty  of  vines  to  continue  extending  the  grounds 
the  next  season,  together  with  a few  varieties  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  strawberries  now  on  hand. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fift}^  pear  trees  growing 
mostly  on  mountain  ash  stocks,  including  a great  many  of  the 
best  varieties  that  could  be  procured,  regardless  of  cost. 

The  American  and  European  mountain  ash  were  used  as  a stock 
to  graft  upon,  and  each  variety  of  pear  has  been  grafted  on  both 
of  the  mountain  ash.  The  result  is  that  every  pear  grafted  on  the 
European  ash  was  killed  last  winter,  and  also  many  on  the  Amer- 
ican ash.  Several  varieties  on  the  American  mountain  ash  have 
done  well,  making  fine  growth  the  past  season,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  some  varieties  of  the  pear  can  be  grown  when  grafted 
on  the  American  mountain  ash,  on  which  the  cions  grow  as  readi- 
ly as  on  the  pear  stock. 

The  American  mountain  ash  is  a tree  that  stops  growing  early 
in  the  fall,  and  the  pears  grafted  on  it  are  also  compelled  to  stop 
growing  and  get  ready  for  winter. 

Pears  on  pear  roots  or  on  European  mountain  ash  continue  to 
grow  late  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  ripen  their  wood.  So  strong  is 
my  faith  in  pear  culture  on  Ameriean  mountain  ash  stocks  that  I 
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have  ordered  a hundred  to  graft  upon  next  spring,  as  I intend  to 
give  the  matter  a fair  trial. 

The  Regents  ordered  a new  lot  of  land  cleared.  Two  acres  were 
plowed,  which  will  be  planted  in  the  spring  with  seedlings  of  my 
own  growth,  or  with  new  Russian  varieties,  as  the  Regents  may 
direct. 

I think  the  Russian  apples  and  pears  should  be  thoroughly 
tested. 

Your  committee  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
specified  by  name,  what  varieties  had  proven  tender,  that  the 
planters  of  the  State  might  have  known  what  to  reject  in  their 
future  planting.  We  feel  confident  from  what  we  can  learn,  that 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the  superintendent  to  develop  hardy, 
long  keeping  apples,  will  be  successful. 

Respectfully, 

Wymak  Elliott, 

H.  D.  Eldridge, 

Committee. 

Mr,  Harris  reviewed  the  management  of  the  experimental  farms, 
and  condemned  in  strong  language  the  unsatisfactory  report  of 
the  superintendent,  and  said  that  this  farm  ought  to  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  inspection,  and  all  visitors  entitled  to  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

He  moved  that  the  committee  on  experimental  farms  be  con- 
tinued, and  instructed  to  report  annually.  Motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Gibbs  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  socie- 
ty, as  containing  a report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
experimental  farm,  and  thought  it  singular  that  the  report  should 
be  sent  to  Iowa,  and  not  to  the  Minnesota  society. 

Prof.  Porter  promised  his  influence  to  secure  a complete  and  ful^ 
report  in  the  future.  * 

Paper  by  S.  M.  Emery,  Lake  City: 

FAILURES  IN  HORTICULTURE. 


Resolved,  That  failures  in  growing  trees,  ornamental  shrubbeiy  and  small 
fruit,  are  owing  more  to  ignorance  in  handling  than  to  defective  stock. 

That  our  serious  attention  is  at  all  invited  to  a consideration  of  the  above 
subjeet,  presupposes  that  failures  are  more  numerous  than  is  flattering  to  the 
nurserymen;  this  unfortunate  fact  we  are  compelled  to  admit. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  evil  is  one  that  can  be  easily  remedied  by  the 
earnest  co-o])eration  of  the  cnstomer.  who  need  but  inted’gently  ’rqir're  into 
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■the  reasons  of  horticultural  failures  to  judge  the  disheartening  results  by  the 
inevitable  law  of  cause  and  effect,  to  be  able  to  grow  fruit  with  the  same  surety 
as  potatoes  and  wheat,  with  half  the  labor,  double  the  profit  and  minus  the 
kind  offices  of  the  Colorado  beetle  or  the  festive  grasshopper.  Believing  this, 
we  would  wish  to  consider  the  subject  fairly,  painting  with  no  high  colors,  or 
false  shadings,  but,  to  throw,  if  possible,  some  light  on  this  vexed  question. 
"We  hardly  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  in  Minnesota  more  money  has  been  ex- 
pended with  less  returns  for  nursery  stock  than  for  any  other  commodity — al- 
ways excepting  whiskey  and  lightning  rods.  A visit  to  almost  any  community 
will  verify  this  statement.  Numerous  instances  of  people  who  have  bought  lib- 
erally, have  nothing  to  show  for  their  investments.  The  largest  number  of 
these,  (thus  duped,  taken  in,  swindled  and  done  for  by  some  mercenary  tree 
peddler,  as  they  suppose.)  is  not  confined  to  the  classes  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect; as  a rule,  the  wealthiest,  most  cultivated  citizens  are  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  question,  why  this  need  be  so,  will  be  answered  later.  Do  not  draw  the  false 
inference  that  the  planting  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  is  always  attended 
with  failure.  On  the  contrary,  one  need  but  to  stroll  over  this  enterprising 
city,  and  see  with  pleasure  many  lawns  made  attractive  by  evergreens,  always 
beautiful,  whether  in  fine  summer  contrast,  with  brilliant  flowers,  or  draped  with 
winter’s  garlands  of  fleecy  snow;  fine  shade  trees,  thrifty  fruit  trees  and  tasteful 
shrubbery,  to  know  that  some  have  found  the  way  to  safely  plant,  and  if  some, 
we  dare  assert  that  all  may  do  the  same,  feeling  sure  they  will  be  rewarded  for 
time  and  pains.  Intelhgent  efforts  expended  in  transplanting  nursery  stock  will 
be  successful.  This  is  no  chance  game,  no  chimera,  it  is  simply  following  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  these  laws  of  nature  are  comprehended  and  obeyed  in  the 
setting  out  and  caring  for  an  apple  tree  of  the  proper  variety,  we  do  not  think 
perhaps  it  may  live,  perhaps  it  may  bear  fruit  we  know  it  will,  just  as  surely  as 
if  already  each  bough  was  heavily  laden  with  golden  crimson  fruit,teniptingly 
gleammg  through  the  glossy  leaves.  It  is  a natural  sequence;  is  as  sure  as  two 
and  two  equals  four. 

We  know  if  one  takes  a human  plant,  cramp  it,  starve  it,  rob  it  of  water  and 
sunsnine,  it  will  surely  waste  away  and  die;  common  sense  and  reason  teach  us 
that  the  same  result  and  law  apply  to  the  tree  or  plant.  If  starved,  cramped 
and  kept  from  sunshine,  it  must  die,  or  at  best  lead  a sickly,  struggling  exist- 
ence, “ a blot  upon  the  fair  face  of  nature.” 

Let  us  review  a little  the  history  of  horticulture  in  the  past,  in  search  of  a 
reason  for  the  so-called  “bad  luck,”  that,  like  an  evil  fate,  has  so  persistently 
followed  the  effort  of  the  tree-planter  in  this  highly-favored  State,  until  the  very 
name  of  a tree  agent  is  held  in  odium.  We  will  assume  that  the  early  settler 
of  thirty  years  ago  little  dreamed  of  the  importance  Minnesota  was  one  day  to  at- 
tain; before  him  like  a poem  was  spread  the  fair  land,  with  its  rock-crowned  hills, 
protecting  fertile  valleys,  through  which  wound  crystal  trout  brooks,  while  clear 
hmpid  springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  spangling  with  dew  the  fragile  fern;  even 
the  grass  was  greener  and  sweeter,  and  the  air  fuller  of  ozone,  the  skies  bluer 
and  more  cloudless  than  in  other  lands;  he  doubtless  felt  it  a joy  to  live,  but 
could  have  had  no  comprehensive  idea  of  the  possibilities  locked  in  reserve 
awaiting  the  key  of  development. 

Soon  experiment  in  agiiculture  showed  so  rich  returns  that  a wonderful  im- 
petus was  given  to  emigration.  Men  from  the  east,  tired  ot  enclosing  tiny  fields 
with  stone  walls,  and  whittling  out  nutmegs  for  diversion;  men  from  the  south. 
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tired  of  malaria  and  slavery;  men  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  the  new  State,  as- 
to  a veritable  gold  field,  for  homes,  health  and  fortune;  then  last  the  eastern 
nurseryman,  ever  on  the  search  for  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  came  down 
like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  it’s  a wonder  he  left  a sin- 
gle lamb.  His  canvass  must  have  been  thorough;  every  old  settler  we  ever  knew 
bought  a good  big  bill  of  the  Rochester  nursery,  (we  mean  Rochester,  N.  Y.,) 
and  as  memory  brought  back  visions  of  the  old  apple  orchard,  they  selected  the 
varieties  known  and  appreciated  in  the  old  home,  supposing  of  course  they 
would  flourish  here  even  as  they  themselves  were  thriving.  It  is  probably  a 
safe  estimate  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  thus  distributed,  not  one 
in  a thousand  is  to-day  alive  and  thrifty.  Many  accounted  for  the  poor  success 
in  growing,  to  the  exposure  incident  to  so  long  a trip,  and  by  degrees  home 
nurseries  began  and  endeavored  to  propagate  the  same  old  sort,  with  the  same 
result.  This  proved  disastrous  to  horticultural  interests,  fruit  tree  growing  be- 
came an  experiment. 

Some  thinking  men  remembered  that,  as  “there  was  people  and  ireople,”  so 
also  there  might  be  apple  trees  and  apple  trees,  and  while  exotics  need  be  kept 
under  glass,  there  should  be  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  our  frigid  and  tor- 
rid extremes.  The  problem  is  being  solved.  Hardy,  acclimated  varieties  -were 
the  “open  sesame.’’  These  were  picked  up,  here  a little  and  there  a little, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  society,  arrd  its  veteran  members,  careful  ex- 
periment, diligent  search  and  honest  labor  have  brought  forth  and  show  with 
triumph  to-day  that  Minnesota  need  no  longer  look  with  envy  toward  the  or- 
chards of  her  sister  States.  Hardy  fruit  trees  are  no  longer  a myth.  Unfortu- 
nately public  confidence  is  a tender  plant,  and  when  once  rudely  broken  is  al- 
most as  hard  to  grow  as  an  eastern  apple  tree;  there  had  been  many  experi- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  customer  and  this  was  not  easy  to  forget.  People 
grew  careless  on  the  subject,  became  rusty  in  horticultural  knowledge  and  took 
the  desponding  view  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  fruit  in  Minnesota.  When 
canvassed  they  unwillingly  signed  their  order,  offering  excuse  after  excuse  and 
being  compelled  through  sheer  logic  and  cheek  to  sign  the  order  for  perhaps  a 
beggarly  dozen  of  trees  with  garden  fruit  in  proportion.  After  crossing  the  Ru- 
bicon, repentance  for  the  rash  deed  came,  and  a forlorn  hope  that  maybe  a ben- 
eficent providence  would  interpose  some  obstacle  to  delivery.  In  due  time  notice 
of  date  and  place  of  delivery  came,  and  not  appreciating  the  necessity  of  prompt- 
ness both  for  their  own  and  the  agent's  good,  they  hnsurely  happened  along, 
usually  a few  days  after  the  a})pointed  time,  giving  their  stock  an  opportunity 
to  lose  its  freshness  after  being  removed  from  careful  packing,  unheeding  the 
usual  re(|uest  to  provide  themselves  with  straw  and  blankets  for  root  protection, 
they  bring  as  shelter  to  the  tender  roots  of  their  stock  the  hard  sides  and  bottom 
of  an  empty  wagon  box.  (The  writer  has  seen  an  empty  wheat  sack  brought 
as  protection  to  tlie  roots  of  a bill  of  nursery  stock,  containing  fifty  trees),  and  the 
stock  is  thus  started  out  in  the  tender  care  of  a man  who  loathes  his  task  from 
th(?  beginning.  Arriving  at  home,  after  everything  else  has  received  attention, 
th(*  tr(‘cs  are  heeled  in  a shallow  hole  until  a more  favorable  time  to  follow  the 
(ixplicit  dir<*ctions  of  the  nurseryman  for  burying  them.  Oftentimes  an  unfore- 
seen cold  snap  closes  the  grouiul,  and  the  trees  which  ought  to  be  two  feet  below 
the  surfaci!  of  the  earth  are  frozen  with  pmdiaps  as  many  inches  of  earth  over 
th(^  roots  to  prot('ct  them  from  the  dangers  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Flv(*rgreens,  costly  grape  vines  and  garden  fruits  all  taking  pot  luck  with  the  apple- 
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trees.  In  the  spring  after  seeding,  corn  planting,  gardening,  sheep  shearing  and 
the  thousand  and  one  jobs  incident  to  farm  labor  have  all  been  done,  the  forlorn 
bunch  of  apple  brush,  feebly  starting  out  a few  buds,  endeavoring  to  do  its  poor 
best,  attracts  attention,  and  with  muttered  benedictions  and  blessings  upon  the 
head  of  the  angel  who  persuaded  him  into  the  investment,  they  are  pulled  up,  a 
few  small  post  holes  are  bored  in  the  tough  prairie  sod,  the  roots  are  pounded 
in  and  the  funeral  is  over.  Should  a tree  throw  out  a few  sickly  shoots  in  a dy- 
ing attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  not  wholly  ungrateful  for  the  treatment  re- 
ceived, the  cows  are  driven  in  and  the  wreck  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  a promising  orchard  is  complete,  and  the  considerate  planter 
is  ready  to  have  you  replace  them,  on  your  next  annual  call,  (and  it  serves  any 
man  exactly  right  who  will  warrant  stock  under  any  circumstances,  save  to  be 
in  good  condition  when  delivered.)  Should  the  agent  inquire  into  the  “whvs 
and  wherefores,”  he  is  curtly  informed  “the  dummed  things  w^re  dead  when  he 
got  them.” 

Nor  is  the  farmer  always  the  only  one  to  blame.  There  are  instances  too  nu- 
merous for  the  reputation  of  Minaesota  nueserymen,  where  if  any  of  the  Weal- 
thy, Duchess  or  New  Russians  should  survive  this  treatment,  the  attempt  to 
live  would  develop  undeniable  symptoms  of  breeding  back  to  Transcendent, 
Siberian  or  Hislop  progenitors.  Let  us  draw  the  veil  over  these  facts;  they  re- 
flect credit  on  none  of  the  parties  concerned. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  we  have  heard  that  “ in  the  lexicon  of  youth  there  is 
no  such  word  as  fail.”  There  should  be  no  failure  in  horticulture.  Forget- 
ting the  past,  except  its  sad  experiences  dearly  bought,  let  us  go  ahead  with  a 
determined  purpose  to  bury  those  old  misfortunes  under  glorious  harvests  of 
fniit.  How  can  we  do  it?  By  making  it  our  business.  If  nurserymen,  by 
growing  nothing  that  we  do  not  honestly  consider  hardy  and  desirable,  in  be- 
ing religiously  careful  to  handle  stock  under  its  true  name,  by  proving  all  things 
and  holding  fast  to  those  varieties  that  are  not  good,  and  not  permitting  them 
to  get  out  to  curse  the  trade,  and  by  all  possible  means  to  i^rotect  your  custom- 
ers. If  customers  or  planters  of  trees,  by  making  an  earnest  endeavor  for  fruit, 
by  subscription  to  good  horticultural  literature,  by  a careful  attendance  upon 
the  means  of  grace — the  State  Horticultural  Society — by  the  establishment  of 
local  societies  looking  to  the  same  end,  by  cultivating  an  interest  in  and  for 
fruit,  after  doing  these  things,  decide  the  varieties  desirable,  order  them,  pre- 
pare your  ground  thoroughly  for  planting,  set  your  trees  and  care  for  them, 
cultivate  them  and  feed  them,  as  if  you  loved  them  and  your  heart  was  in  the 
task,  and  in  beholding  the  annual  development  of  your  orchard  you  will  receive 
such  satisfaction  as  ’will  amply  repay  all  expenditures  of  time,  money  and  labor. 

And  now  a word  to  both  the  producer  and  consumer  of  nursery  stock.  Why 
not  join  hands  and  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  Your 
interests  are  identical;  one  cannot  do  without  the  other.  The  nurseryman’s  in- 
terest still  continues  in  the  tree  after  her  has  been  paid  for  it,  and  it  passes  into 
other  hands.  His  time,  money  and  experience  have  been  expended  in  producing 
it.  His  reputation  as  a business  man  is  involved  in  its  welfare.  If  the  planter 
does  not  do  his  duty  in  bestowing  proper  care  and  attention  after  it  becomes 
his  property,  he  is  doing  his  neighbor  ivrong.  Let  us,  by  united  eflbrt  advance 
this  noble  work.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because  of  first  failures,  and  the  continued 
existence  of  imposters:  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Know  of  whom 
you  buy  and  what  you  buy;  continue  your  labors.  Do  not  be  weary  in  well 
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doing,  until  every  farm  in  our  glorious  State  can  boast  its  thrifty  orchard,  and 
tasteful  lawn  or  yard,  while  health  smiles  triumphantly  from  lucious  berries 
and  grapes ; then  indeed,  the  happy  farmer  may  set  him  down  under  his  own 
vine  and  fruit  tree  and  find  rest. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  T p.  m.  president  Grimes  in  the  chair. 
The  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  fruit  list,  made  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Apples. 

The  following  list  adopted  as  recommended  without  discussion. 
For  general  planting,  Wealthy,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  For  plant- 
ing in  limited  quantities  in  eastern  central  Minnesota,  Tetofski, 
Haas. 

For  planting  in  limited  quantities  in  southern,  eastern  Minneso- 
ta, Tetofski,  Haas,  Plumb’s  Cider,  Fameuse,  St.  Lawrence,  Wal- 
bridge. 

Crabs. 

The  committee  present  the  following  for  general  planting: 
Transcendent,  Hyslop,  Beaches  Sweet,  Orange,  Early  Strawberry, 
Whitney  No.  20,  and  Minnesota. 

Upon  motion  to  strike  the  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  from  the 
list  the  following  facts  were  elicited: 

Mr.  Bunnel  said  he  had  traveled  pretty  thoroughly  over  Ramsey, 
Dakota  and  Washington  counties  engaged  in  selling  trees. 

He  found  the  question  of  blight  a very  serious  one,  and  thought 
the  trees  named  in  the  resolution  should  be  dropped  from  the  list 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  blight. 

Mr.  Pearce  remarked  that  he  thought  the  Transcendent  the  cause 
of  blight  on  nearly  all  other  trees. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  would  strike  the  Transcendent  from  the  list  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  tendency  to  blight  and  he  also  condemned  the 
Orange  for  the  same  reason. 
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Mr.  Underwood  was  not  aware  that  the  Orange  would  blight. 
Thought  it  might  do  so  under  close  proximity  to  blighting  trees. 

Mr.  Gould  thought  the  Transcendent  had  many  good  points  and 
Avould  plant  it. 

Mr.  Latham  said  the  Transcendent  was  the  best  crab  on  the 
entire  list  for  his  location. 

Mr.  Fuller  thought  the  Transcendent  had  had  its  day  in  the 
older  settled  portions  of  the  State,  but  in  the  newer  portions  and 
in  the  extreme  north  it  was  yet  needed. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  Whitney’s  No.  20  and  Power’s  large  red 
were  both  as  good  trees  and  as  good  fruit  as  the  Transcendent,  and 
that  the}"  were  not  at  all  liable  to  blight. 

The  question  was  called,  and  the  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  were 
stricken  from  the  list  by  a vote  of  fourteen  for,  and  ten  against. 

The  list  for  general  cultivation  was  then  adopted  as  follows: 

Beaches  Sweet,  Orange,  Early  Strawberry,  Whitney’s  No.  20, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  motion  to  place  the  Transecendent  upon  the  list  for  plant- 
ing in  localities  where  not  subject  to  blight,  prevailed,  seventeen 
for,  fourteen  against. 

For  planting  in  limited  quantities,  the  committee  recommended 
Conical,  Hesper  Blush,  Virginia,  which  report  was  adopted. 

As  varieties  quite  exempt  from  blight,  the  committee  presented 
Orange,  Beaches  Sweet,  Conical,  Whitney’s  No.  20,  Minnesota, 
Early  Strawberry,  which  were  accepted. 

As  liable  to  blight.  Transcendent. 

GRAPES — GElfERAL  PL  ANTING. 

Concord,  Deleware  and  Janesville.  The  Janesville  recommend- 
ed especially  for  its  earliness,  adopted. 

For  planting  in  limited  quantities,  Worden,  Champion,  Rogers 
No.  15  and  19,  Brighton  and  Lady,  adopted. 

Moore’s  Early  recommended  for  trial. 

RASPBERRIES — GENERAL  PLANTING. 

Black  Caps.  Doolittle,  Seneca,  Mammoth  Cluster. 

Red.  Philadelphia,  Turner.  Adopted. 

CURRANTS. 


Red.  Red  Dutch.  Victoria. 
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White.  White  Grape. 

Black.  Black  Naples.  Adopted. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton’s  Seedling,  American.  Adopted. 

KATIVE  PLUMS — FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 

Harrison’s  Peach,  Forest  Garden,  Warner,  DeSoto.  Adopted. 

A.  W.  Latham, 

S.  M.  Emery, 

T.  G.  Carter, 

Committee. 

R.  E.  Mendenhall’s  paper — entomology. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

My  entomological  observations  during  the  past  summer  were  necessarily  some- 
what limited,  but  in  recalling  them  I find  that  Minnesota  has  reason  for  deep 
gratititude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  comparative  immunity  which  she  en- 
joyed from  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects.  No  omnivorous  swarms  of  locusts 
from  the  west  nor  hungry  army- worms  from  the  east  invaded  our  borders.  Our 
small  grain  was  not  blighted  by  the  Hessian  fly  nor  our  com  by  the  grub  and 
boll  worm.  It  is  true  that  the  chinch  bug  made  its  appearance  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  caused  farmers  some  anxiety 
but  the  frequent  rains  of  the  month  of  June  drowned  out  the  young  bugs  and 
prevented  any  serious  damage  from  that  cause,  except  in  some  locahties. 

Still,  favored  as  we  were,  it  was  not  prudent  to  withdraw  our  attention  alto- 
gether from  our  small,  six  legged  foes.  There  are  some  insects,  such  as  the 
White  Grub,  the  potato,  beetle,  the  uarious  cut-worms,  borers,  etc.,  which,  like 
the  “poor”  are  “always  with  us.”  Against  these  (not  the  “poor”  but  the 
“bugs”)  a sort  of  “guerilla”  warfare  must  be  kept  up  from  spring  until  the 
autumn  frosts  force  them  into  winter  quarters. 

In  previous  papers  read  before  this  association  I have  given  descriptions  of  a 
considerable  number  of  these  destructive  species,  but  I have  by  no  means  com- 
pleted the  catalogue.  Many  pernicious  “natives”  as  well  as  several  “distin- 
guished foreigners,  ” which  have  already  arrived  or  may  be  shortly  expected, 
have  yet  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  Among  the  former  are  a few  insects  especi- 
ally injurious  to  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list  we  will  place  our  familiar  acquaintance,  the  squash  bug,  {Corcus  trei- 
tis  DeGur).  This  pest  occurs  wherever  squashes  of  any  variety  are  cultivated, 
and  singular  enough,  confines  its  ravages  to  these  particular  plants.  It  is  a 
genuine  “bug”  and  in  its  perfect  form  is  about  a half  inch  in  length,  of  a flat- 
tened, oblong  shape  and  a dull  black  color,  with’spots  of  ochre  on  the  outer  edges 
of  the  wings.  Underneath  it  is  a dull  yellow  color.  The  autenme  are  gradually 
enlarged  toward  the  free  ends  and  the  tips  of  the  wing  covers — as  with  all  bugs 
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of  the  sub-order  Heteroptera — are  membranous  and  transparent.  The  mouth- 
parts  are  modified  into  a strong  jointed  beak  with  which  it  punctures  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  and  extracts  the  sap.  When  crushed  or  even  handled  it 
gives  forth  a rank,  sickish  sweet  ordor,  only  a little  less  disagreeable  than  that 
of  the  chinch  bug,  or  its  other  wingless  relative,  the  bed-bug. 

The  mature  bugs  seek  shelter  during  winter,  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees  and 
in  cracks  of  buildings  and  fences  and  are  warmed  into  activity  in  the  spring 
about  the  time  that  the  squash  vines  have  begun  to  grow.  If  sought  for  at  this 
time,  the  bugs  will  be  found  in  pairs  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  as  they  are  quite  sluggish,  are  easily  killed.  The  females  lay  their 
oggs  at  night  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  in  a few  days  the  young 
bugs  hatch  out  and  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  The  transformations  of  the 
true  bugs  are  not  so  marked  as  in  most  other  orders  of  insects.  The  larvae  of 
this  specie  do  not  differ  much  in  structure  from  the  parent  insect  except  in  lack- 
ing the  wings  and  in  their  size  and  paler  color.  They  remain  at  first  huddled 
together,  their  innumerable  punctures  causing  the  leaf  upon  which  they  arecon- 
gregated  to  curl  up  and  wither,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  a fresh  one 
Sometimes  they  cluster  around  the  stem  and  by  absorbing  the  sap  from  the 
main  vessels,  soon  kill  the  plant  outright.  The  best  preventative  is  to  search  for 
and  kill  the  old  bugs  in  the  spring  and  to  crush  the  egg  masses  wherever  found. 
Salt,  ashes,  and  lime  are  considered  remedies  to  some  extent.  A correspondent 
of  one  of  our  agricultural  papers  says  that  a table-spoonful  of  salt-peter  dissolved 
in  a pailful  of  water  and  used  as  a drench  for  the  vines  has  been  found  a com- 
plete remedy  for  the  bugs  and  acts  at  the  same  .time  as  a fertilizer  to  the  plant. 

There  is  another  insect  which  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  squashes,  but 
feeds  with  equal  greediness  on  all  plants  of  the  Gourd  family  and  several  others 
beside.  This  is  the  so-called  striped  bug,  (Diabrotica  vittata,  Fabr.).  It  is  not, 
however,  a “bug”  at  all,  but  a handsome  little  beetle  of  a glossy,  greenish-yel- 
low color,  with  a black  head  and  three  broad,  black  stripes  down  the  back.  It 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  annually  destroys  a large  percentage  of 
the  cucumber,  melon  and  squash  crop.  It  hibernates,  mostly,  in  the  pupa 
state,  and  appears  very  early  in  the  spring;  ready  to  cut  off  the  first  tiny  sprouts 
of  our  vines.  The  eggs  are  laid  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  those  of  the 
latter  that  survive  the  voracity  of  the  perfect  insects,  are  very  liable  to  die  later 
on  of  root  disease,  caused  by  the  gnawings  and  borings  of  the  larva?,  ^ mall, 
white  grrbs,  which,  when  full  grown,  change  to  pupae  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  generations  in  a season  and  the  beetles  being  quite  long-lived,  one  can 
usually  find  the  insect  in  all  its  stages  from  June  to  September.  The  applica- 
tions that  have  been  found  most  effective  are  a mixture  of  Paris  green  and  flour, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  Potato  beetle,  also  ashes  and  air  slacked  lime.  There  is 
no  record  of  experiments  made  on  this  insect  with  the  new  Pyrethrum  powder 
nor  with  London  purple,  but  they  will  no  doubt  prove  good  remedies. 

Two  species  of  clear-winged  moths  are  also  serious  enemies  of  the  same  fami- 
ly of  plants. 

One  of  these,  the  Eastern  Squash  Borer,  (JEgerm  curcubitce,  Harris^  is,  in 
its  perfect  state,  a beautiful  orange-colored  moth,  with  transparent  under-wings 
and  a metallic  blue-green  body,  with  the  legs  tufted  with  orange  colored  hairs. 
The  larvse  are  thick,  white  caterpillars,  and  are  found  late  in  cummer  boring 
the  stalks  of  the  plants  and  suddenly  killing  the  vii^e.  The  borer  usually  de- 
serts the  vine  when  full  grown  and  encloses  itself  in  an  earthen  cell  before 
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chang-ing  to  chrysalis.  Tt  occasionally  transforms  within  the  hollowed  out  stalk. 
The  only  method  of  keeping  this  insect  in  check  is  to  pull  up  and  burn  the  dis- 
eased vines. 

A closely  related  pest  is  the  ?iok\Q  wo\m,  (Phalcellur a mTh/a/is,  Cramer>.. 
This  is  a slender,  soft,  greenish-white  caterpillar,  dotted  with  heavy  black  spots 
from  which  proceed  soft  hairs.  It  is  found  inside  the  fruit  of  squahes,  melons 
and  cucumbers  that  are  ready  for  the  table,  and  when  abundant  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  house  keepers,  who  are  disgusted  by  having  it  crawl  out  of  the  squashes 
that  they  are  preparing  for  the  pot,  or  by  finding  slices  of  worm  among  the  mel- 
ons or  cucumbers  that  are  ready  to  be  set  on  the  table.  Cucumbers  of  a size  for 
pickling  are  often  badly  infested  while  appearing  perfectly  sound. 

When  left  to  themselves  the  worms  forsake  the  fruit  as  soon  as  full  grown  and 
enclose  themselves  in  a frail  cocoon  within  a crumpled  leaf  and  change  to  a slen- 
der brown  crysalis  from  which  the  handsome  moths  issue  m a week  or  ten  days. 
The  moth  is  of  an  indescent  golden-brown  color  with  a large  transparent  spot  in 
each  of  the  front  wings  while  the  hind  wings  are  clear  except  for  a broad  border 
of  brown.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to  search  for  and  destroy  the  infested 
fruit  and  burn  the  vines  in  the  fall. 

In  conclusion  1 wish  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  new  insect  powders  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  public  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Professional  entomologists,  as  a rule,  are  much  more  successful  in  raising  in- 
sects “by  hand”  than  in  finding  out  ways  and  means  for  getting  rid  of  them.. 
But  the  present  entomologist  of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  the  members  of  the 
Entomological  Commission  have  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject 
of  insecticides  and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  and  have  made  some 
valuable  discoveries. 

At  the  head  of  all  insecticides  for  general  use  and  safety  must  be  placed  the 
Pyrethrum  powders  called  “California  Buhach,”  “Dalmatian  Insect  powder” 
or  “Persian  Insect  powder.”  It  is  made  from  the  dried  and  ground  flowers  of 
various  species  of  Pyrethrum-  or  Feverfew,  which  grow  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  have  been  in  use  for  ages  in  those  centuries  as  remedies  for  house- 
hold pests. 

The  powder  was  also  exported  to  some  extent,  and  has  been  for  many  year 
offered  for  sale  by  onr  druggists,  under  the  name  of  Persian  Insect  Powder. 
But  besides  being  much  adulterated,  it  was  too  expensive  except  for  limited  use. 

Some  years  ago  a Mr.  Milco,  a native  of  Dalmatia,  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  Pyrethrum  into  California,  and  is  already  supplying  the  market  with  a 
very  superior  article  of  the  powder,  which  he  calls  “Buhach.”  The  experiments 
of  Prof.  Biley  and  others  have  demonstrated  its  efficiency  upon  the  cotton  worm 
of  the  South,  and  upon  many  other  destructive  caterpillars.  It  is  a perfect  rem- 
edy for  Aph/ididce  or  plant  lice,  of  all  species,  and  for  many  other  green-house 
pests;  and  no  other  preparation  will  so  speedily  kill  the  house  fly,  the  mosquito 
a.nd  other  gnats. 

Another  new  insect  powder  is  the  London  Purple.  This  is  of  arsenious  na- 
ture and  is  a deposit  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.  It  is  far  less 
})oisonous  than  Paris  green  and  equally  effectual  against  such  insects  as  require 
severe  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  is  much  cheaper.  In  applying  it,  it 
must  be  mixed  in  a.  large  projwrtion  of  flour  or  plaster — 1 part  Purple  to  10  or 
12  parts  flour.  It  may  also  J>e  used  in  liquid  suspension. 

i^ome  other  remedies  of  more  limited  application  might  be  mentioned,  but  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  self-imposed  limits  of  this  paper. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mendenhall’s  paper,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  gentleman  for  his  valuable  contribution,  and  the 
paper  ordered  on  file  for  publication. 

Under  the  consideration  of  Entomological  subjects,  Mr.  Harris 
presented  two  papers  on  entomology,  as  follows: 


INSECT  DEPrxEUATION  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  MINNESOTA- 

In  southeastern  Minnesota  during'  the  past  season  the  most  extensive  rav- 
ages by  insects  have  been  by  three  distinct  species  of  Caterpillars  (Pieries  rapeon 
Pieris  protodice  and  Plusia  crusca)  upon  the  cabbages,  and  the  apple  worm  larva 
of  the  codling  moth  upon  the  apples.  The  first  named  (pieris  rapeo)  or  Euro- 
pean cabbage  butterfly  is  creating  the  most  alarm,  perhaps  from  the  bad  name 
which  precedes  it,  but  probably  because  it  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  three. 
It  not  only  works  upon  the  leaves,  but  into  the  heart  of  the  cabbage.  The  his- 
tory of  this  insect  is  that  it  is  the  greatest  scourge  known  to  the  cabbage  grow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  that  it  was  first  landed  from  Europe  iu  the  egg  state  on  some 
cabbage  leaves  thrown  out  from  a vessel  at  (!^uebec,  in  1856-7.  However  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Fitch  takes  exception  to  the  manner  of  its  being  landed,  say- 
ing it  could  not  have  been  m the  egg  state,  but  in  the  larva,  which  is  doubtless 
correct,  as  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  one  week  after  they  are  deposited  upon  the 
leaves.  In  1864  it  is  reported  as  not  having  extended  more  than  40  miles  from 
that  point.  In  1866  it  had  found  its  way  into  ISTew  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  in  1870  it  appears  in  the  cabbage  fields  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  and 
other  points  adjacent  to  New  York.  In  1877  it  had  reached  Chicago,  and  in 
1878  was  brought  to  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  on  early  cabbage  consigned  to  some  en- 
erprising  grocerymen  who  deal  extensively  in  early  vegetables  of  foreign 
growth.  No  noticeable  damage  was  done  by  them  that  season  and  not  very 
serious  the  next,  except  to  the  late  plantings,  but  last  year  the  tmtterflies  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  before  the  early  plants  were  removed  from  the  seed 
beds  and  continued  to  increase  in  countless  numbers  during  the  whole  summer. 

The  male  butteifiy  is  3"ellowish  white  with  black  tips  and  one  black  spot  on 
each  upper  wing,  while  the  female  has  two  and  sometimes  three  spots  upon  the 
wings.  The  females  deposit  their  small  white  eggs  (they  soon  turn  yellow)  one 
to  three  or  four  in  a place,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage  or  cauli- 
flower; for  the  first  brood,  sometime  in  May,  and  the  eggs  hatch  out  in  a few 
days  into  a green  caterpillar,  covered  with  minute  black  dots  and  a yellowish 
shaded  stiipe  dovm  the  back  and  a row  of  dullish  yellow  spots  down  the  sides, 
which  catei-pillars  immediately  commence  feeding  voraciously  upon  the  leaves. 
1 am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  time  recpiired  to  bring  the  caterpillars  through 
its  difierent  stages  of  grovdli  and  transfonnations  until  it  merges  into  the  per- 
fect butterfly,  but  am  satisfied  that  three  broods  were  with  us  last  summer,  and 
the  last  one  is  now  passing  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  hung  up  to  fences, 
trees,  [brush,  and  hidden  away  under  any  rubish  available  for  protection,  and  I 
have  noticed  them  undei-  the  eaves  and  cornice  of  building,  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  spring  that  they  may  come  forth  the  beautiful  butterfly,  to  flutter  around 
a few  days,  perfecting  their  arrangements  to  despoil  our  cabbage  another  season. 
Unless  this  severe  winter  .ehould  deplete  their  numbers,  there  will  be  a desper- 
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ate  struggle  next  summer  with  the  gardeners  for  possession  of  the  krout,  for 
there  is  a great  scarcity  of  birds  with  us  this  ||  winter  to  pick  up  any  that  are  not 
hidden  out  of  their  reach.  No  certain  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  them. 
Dr.  Fitch  recommends  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  them,  the  em- 
ployment of  children  to  capture  the  butterflies  in  a gauze  net  as  they  come 
around  the  cabbage  patch,  and  entrapping  the  pupa  under  boards  placed  pur- 
posely near  the  plants,  and  elevated  two  or  three  inches  above  the  earth.  These 
boards  should  be  examined  every  week  and  the  pupa  underneath  destroyed 
By  this  practice  we  saved  our  early  and  medium  early  cabbage  from  any  seri- 
ous damage,  but  they  came  in  upon  us  in  such  hordes  from  neighboring  planta. 
tions,  that  they  nearly  ruined  the  late  crop.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  entomologist  of 
Michigan  Pomological  society,  recommends  in  addition,  for  the  early  brood 
hand  picking  both  of  the  small  yellow  eggs  and  later  of  the  larva  or  caterpillar, 
also  as  a quicker  method,  to  syringe  the  cabbage  with  a strong,  hot  solution  ot 
whale  oil  soap. 

The  Southern  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris  protodice,)  was  also  probably  intro- 
duced by  shipping  in  early  cabbage  from  the  South.  It  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  European,  and  feeds  as  voraciously  but  does  not  usually  bore  into 
the  heart  of  the  cabbage.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  are  nearly  white,  with 
much  larger,  longer  and  varied  markings  than  the  rapea,  (we  found  some  speci. 
mens  fully  half  black,)  and  the  round  black  spots  are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  The 
larva  is  a green  catterpillar  and  its  transformations  are  similar  to  the  other,  and 
the  same  remedies  vrould  apply. 

The  other  caterpillar  which  I found  described  by  Riley  as  (Plusia  Crasicse), 
cabbage  plusia,  was  not  noticed  until  about  midsummer.  It  first  attracted  our 
attention  by  its  somewhat  larger  size  and  disposition  to  be  more  alert  than  the 
others.  A closer  examination  showed  that  beside  the  six  true  legs  near  the 
head,  it  had  only  six  abdominal  legs  placed  well  back  and  therfore  is  a semi-lo- 
per  or  half  span  worm.  When  full  grown  it  weaves  a thin,  long  cocoon  between 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  feeding,  where  it  changes  to  a chrysalis, 
and  in  a fevr  days  there  issues  from'it,  not  a butterfly,  but  a moth.  ^‘The  moth 
has  the  fore  wings  dark  gray,  tinged  with  brown,  with  a bright,  silvery  interro- 
gation-like mark  in  the  middle  part  of  each  wing,  fl'he  male  differs  from  the 
female  in  having  a tuft  of  golden  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  toward  the 
tip.”  (Riley.) 

As  1 have  rarely  seen  the  moth  flying  in  day  time,  I think  it  is  nocturnal  in 
its  habits  and  therefore  will  be  more  difticnlt  to  capture  when  in  its  perfect  state, 
therefore  the  remedy  would  be  hand  picking  of  the  catei'pillars  and  cocoons. 
Such  destructive  pests  call  for  stringent  measures  for  protection  from  every 
gardener,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a perfect  remedy  may  result  from  some  one 
of  the  many  experiments  tried.  Among  our  bird  friends,  the  quail  would  be  the 
most  efficient  h^'lp,  but  as  they  are  a game  bird,  sportsmen  enter  our  fields  and 
keep  them  nearly  annihilated. 

I have  never  known  the  apple  worm  larva  of  the  Codling  Moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomonelhi,)  so  destructive  to  our  fruit  as  during  the  last  year.  The  apples  and 
crabs  were  so  badly  infested  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  crop  fell  to  the 
ground  before  being  fully  ripe,  and  the  remainder  required  considerable  assort- 
ing to  make  it  saleable.  While  it  was  noticeable  that  the  fruit  brought  to  our 
markets  from  Michigan  was  unusually  fair  and  exempt  from  the  worm,  per- 
haps the  short  crop  of  the  previous  year  had  something  to  do  with  the  exemp- 
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tion,  but  the  principal  cause  may  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  in  no  state  in  the 
Union  has  more  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  been  made  to  prevent  its  rava- 
ges. Their  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals  and  their  Pomological  So- 
ciety through  their  transactions  have  kept  the  simple  methods  of  fighting  the 
pests  continually  before  the  people.  In  that  State  they  have  one  of  the  best 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  west,  and  the  professor  (Beal)  has  taken  very  par- 
ticular pains  to  make  the  results  of  his  experiments  known.  His  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  the  best  remedy  is  paper  bands  kept  around  the  trees 
from  June  to  August,  examining  them  and  destoying  the  pupa  every  nine  days 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  worms.  He  says  the  expense  in  an  orchard  of 
250  trees  is  about  four  cents  per  tree.  Were  every  fruit  grower  to  practice 
this,  in  a thort  time  wormy  apples  would  rarely  be  found.  The  best  paper  for 
this  purpose  is  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  sacks.  The  bands 
should  be  about  three  double  and  long  enough  to  go  around  the  tree  and  lap  a 
little  to  receive  a tack  to  hold  them  in  place.  Hay  bands,  woolen  rags  and  va- 
rious other  materials  will  answer  the  same  purpose  but  are  not  as  convenient  to 
examine  and  readjust.  Where  swine  and  sheep  have  access  to  the  orchard, 
they  assist  very  much  in  destroying  the  worms  and  picking  up  the  affected  fruit; 
and  feeding  it  to  stock  or  scalding  destroys  multitudes  of  them.  Unless  they 
are  headed  off,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  great  success  in  growing  apples. 

It  is  a startling  fact  that  insects  injurious  to  our  crops  are  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  new  species  are  continually  being  introduced  from  other  countries, 
and  that  some  preventive  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  stay  their  progress. 
The  science  of  entomology  is  but  little  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  our  farm- 
ers. It  should  be  a branch  taught  in  every  school.  Cabinets  of  insects  should 
be  established  and  maintained  at  the  State  University  and  all  the  higher  schools, 
and  our  Legislature  could  do  no  wiser  act  than  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a state  entomologist,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  information 
upon  the  subject.  If  the  State  is  now  so  poverty-stricken  that  it  cannot  afford 
measures  to  protect  the  people  in  their  interests,  what  will  it  be  when  our  fields 
no  longer  yield  their  fruits  and  grain  because  of  bugs  and  worms  ? If  so  poor, 
better  far  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Legislature  one-half,  and  devote  the 
amount  saved  to  some  purpose  that  will  be  of  lasting  good  to  the  people. 

Ordered  on  file  for  publication. 

'Neio  Rose  Beetles.  ( Armiyus  Fulleri.) 

Within  a few  years  a new  or  previously  unknown  insect  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  is  creating  some  alarm  among  those 
who  grow  roses  and  other  plants  extensively  for  winter  blooming  and  cut  flow- 
ers. The  first  public  notice  of  it  was  made  in  1875  or  1876,  in  the  proceedings 
qf  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  where  it  is  given  the  name  of  armiyus 
Fulleri  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  horticulturalist,  A.  S.  Fuller,  who  first  no- 
ticed it  as  being  destructive  to  plants.  The  perfect  insect  is  a snout  beetle  about 
•one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a dirty  gray  color.  The  beetles  feed  only 
in  the  mght  and  shun  the  light  in  day  time,  hiding  among  the  leaves,  clinging 
close  to  the  branches  or  in  some  fork  where  they  are  not  readily  observed.  If 
disturbed  they  usually  drop  to  the  ground,  draw  up  their  legs  and  remain  mo- 
tionless for  some  time,  their  , color  preventing  them  from  being  observed.  They 
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feed  only  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  seem  to  prefer  the  foliage  of  the^ 
rose.  Camelia  Abutilon,  azalia,  orange  and  hydrangea  to  most  other  plants^ 
But  the  greatest  injury,  however,  is  done  by  the  larva,  which  feeds  upon  the- 
roots  of  plants  and  being  out  of  sight  their  presence  is  often  unsuspected  until 
the  plants  are  ruined.  They  are  not  only  destructive  to  the  rose  but  equally  so^' 
to  azalius,  camelias,  castin,  geranium,  pelargionium.  and  many  other  plants  en- 
tirely depriving  them  of  their  roots. 

T first  discovered  them  in  my  green  house  in  a pot  of  cactus  that  was  deposit- 
ed with  me  to  keep  over  winter.  1 noticed  that  towards  spring  it  began  to- 
shrivel  and  droop,  and  no  amount  of  care  or  water  would  restore  it.  I pro- 
ceeded to  re-pot  it,  and  that  every  root  was  eaten  away  and  that  the  soil  had. 
lost  its  tenacity,  and  contained  thirty  or  forty  whiteish  colored  maggots.  These- 
1 supposed  at  the  time  were  only  the  common  white  gnats  of  our  gardens,  and 
gave  them  no  farther  attention  at  the  time.  Some  years  afterward  I discovered 
more  of  them  when  repotting  some  old  plants  of  stock  geraniums ; a closer 
examination  led  me  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  larva  of  some  insect  hereto.. 
fore  unknown  to  me,  and  I immediately  commenced  an  examination.  After 
searching  every  treatise  upon  entomology  that  I could  get  hold  of,  and  finding 
nothing  by  which  1 could  locate  the  perfect  insect,  1 secured  a number  of  the 
larva,  placed  them  in  soil  in  a large  tumbler  kept  covered  to  prevent  their 
escape,  I supplied  them  with  fresh  roots  to  feed  upon.  The  experiment  was 
commenced  in  February,  and  in  April  I was  rewarded  with  the  appearance  of' 
three  specimens  of  snout  beetle,  such  as  I had  sometimes  seen  feeding  upon  the 
leaves  of  abutilons  and  roses.  The  same  year  (1877),  the  Gardener’s  Monthly 
published  on  page  263,  an  article  from  Peter  Henderson  headed  a new  rose  bug,, 
describing  this  insect  and  the  injury  it  was  doing  in  the  green  houses  about 
New  York.  Tn  1878  C.  V.  Riley  took  the  study  of  this  insect  in  hand,  and  its 
habits  are  becoming  better  known,  for  full  description  habits,  &c.,  see  report  of 
Entomologists  in  i-eport  department  Agriculture  for  1878.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Armrijus  is  more  generally  present  and  is  doing  more  damage  in  the  green 
houses  of  the  west  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  well  for  those  who  keep* 
flowers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  it,  picking  off  and  destroying  the  beetle  when- 
ever found.  As  no  remedy  is  known  that  would  afteetthe  larva  in  their  work,, 
whenever  their  presence  is  suspected,  the  plants  should  be  immediately  repotted 
into  fresh  soil,  care  being  taken  to  remove  that  in  which  they  have  grown, 
entirely  from  the  roots.  It  is  hoped  that  this  insect  will  confine  itself  to  plants 
kept  in  the  house  and  conservatory,  otherwise  it  would  become  one  of  the  great- 
est pests  of  the  country.  The  beetles  are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  may  be-, 
transported  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without  food.  I have  kept  them  alive  in. 
bottles  several  weeks  witout  feeding. 

John  S.  Harris, 

.lune  17th,  1881.  La  Cressent,  Minn. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Peffer  reported  ravages  of  the  cabbage  worm  in  Wisconsin  .. 
He  had  caught  the  white  millers  and  saved  the  crop  for  two  years,, 
but  last  season  he  had  only  been  able  to  save  his  early  cabbages. 
Thinks  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  except  to  let  them  have  their 
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Tun  until  some  parasite  destroys  them.  Poultry  or  birds  will  not 
•eat  the  worms. 

Prof.  Porter  said  he  had  fought  the  cabbage  worm  for  five  years. 
-He  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  cabbages  by  catching  the  butterfly. 
Had  offered  a prize  per  hundred  for  all  the  little  white  butterflies 
brought  him,  and  the  children  were  thus  induced  to  catch  great 
numbers.  He  had  tried  all  known  remedies,  but  they  all  failed 
the  first  year  of  trial.  The  second  year  he  had  used  hot  water — 
boiling  when  put  in  the  watering  pot,  and  from  170  to  190  de- 
grees when  applied  to  the  plants.  Cautioned  the  members  against 
using  London  purple,  as  it  was  nearly  an  impalpable  powder,  float- 
ing in  the  air — poisonous  when  inhaled.  He  would  not  use  it 
with  hour  or  gypsum ; advised  using  it  in  solution  with  water,  and 
.applying  with  watering  pot. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  to 
;meet  in  the  chapel  of  the  State  University. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

By  invitation  of  President  Folwell,  of  the  State  University,  the 
forenoon  session  of  the  society  convened  in  the  chapel  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  session  opened  by  music  and  song.  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  read  a passage  from  the  scripture,  comment- 
ed intelligently  thereon,  and  followed  with  prayer. 

President  Folwell  announced  to  the  students  assembled  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  welcomed 
the  members  to  the  University.  He  said  our  work  was  a noble 
one,  and  ranked  with  the  most  important  productive  industries  of 
The  State,  and  that  it  should  be  fostered  by  all  classes. 

* President  Grimes  responded  by  giving  a short  synopsis  of  the 
ubjects  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  its  usefulness,  refining  influ- 
ence, etc.  Said  he  was  too  full  of  horticulture  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.,  and  should  confine  his  remarks  strictly  to  this  subject, 
which  he  did.  He  drew  a similie  picture,  styling  the  students  as 
trees,  formed,  budded,  sorted  and  labeled,  corresponding  to  ages, 
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habits  and  value.  He  referred  to  blight  and  illustrated  how  the 
animate  as  well  as  the  inanimate  could  be  affected  with  this  disease. 

His  address  was  inimitable  in  matter  and  manner,  earnest,  truth- 
ful, convincing,  humorous,  and  a happy  one  in  every  particular. 
It  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  students  and  by  his  brother  horti- 
culturists. 

President  Folwell  introduced  Prof.  Porter,  the  recently  elected 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  Porter  responded  briefly. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  fijiances  was  made  and  adopted, 
showing  a balance  on  hand  of  $33(71,  exclusive  of  receipts  of  the 
present  meeting. 

MRS.  Atwater’s  paper — the  winter  treatment  oe  roses. 

The  most  prominent  idea  which  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  roses  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  good  condition 
through  our  long  severe  winters.  All  roses,  except  the  Briars,  Sweet,  Scotch 
and  Yellow  and  the  homely  old  Cinnamon,  must  be  heavily  covered  to  winter 
safely.  At  what  time  to  cover,  what  material  to  cover  with,  and  how  much  or 
how  little  to  use,  are  questions  therefore  of  the  first  importance  and  of  no  little 
perplexity  and  difficulty. 

In  my  early  experience  I began  with  the  use  of  the  garden  refuse  such  as  pe- 
tunia, potato  and  tomato  vines,  trusting  to  the  snow  to  supply  deficiencies,  but 
in  three  out  of  four  winters  the  snow  was  a fraud,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
June  roses  barely  survived  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  died,  root  and  branch.  I 
next  tried  leaves,  with  much  the  same  results , 

My  third  experiment  was  two-fold.  I covered  part  of  my  roses  with  garden 
soil,  and  part  with  coarse  manure  from  the  horse  stable.  The  earth  covering 
was  satisfactory  wherever  it  remained  intact,  but  in  the  absence  of  snow  it 
cracked  and  crumbled  away,  leaving  the  branches  lying  uppermost,  exposed  to 
the  cold  weather  of  March,  which  was  not  infrequently  as  severe  as  any  during 
the  Avinter.  The  unsightly  mantle  of  manure  proved  the  most  gratifying  in  its 
general  results,  and  I have  depended  on  it  solely  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with 
fair  average  success. 

As  to  the  amount  of  covering,  it  is  safe  to  be  exceedingly  generous.  One  can 
hardly  err  in  this  direction. 

The  question  of  time  is,  as  every  rose  culturist  in  this  country  well  knows,  one 
of  extreme  perplexity,  1 have  covered  at  varying  dates  between  the  25th  of 
October  and  the  15th  of  December.  When  one  played  croquet  on  the  lawn  the 
10th  of  December,  it  was  a good  time  to  cover  plants  then;  but  in  the  following 
season,  when  the  mercury  Avent  to  flirting  Avith  the  twenties  below  zero  the  last 
of  October,  it  was  anything  but  good  to  have  the  branches  snap  short  off  on  at- 
tempting to  lay  them  down,  and  to  be  compelled  to  leave  them  unprotected. 
Fortunately  in  this  case,  a deep  snow  fell  previous  to  the  severest  cold  period,, 
and  sufficient  fell  all  through  the  winter  to  save  the  roses  from  utter  destruction. 
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But,  at  the  best,  the  developments  of  spring  were  anything  but  pleasant.  June 
roses  were  lolled  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground;  all  the  hybrids  quite  to  the 
ground,  and  many  killed  outright. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  had  my  roses  several  times  severely  injured  by 
heating  when  they  were  not  covered  until  the  10th  of  November.  With  this 
wide  margin  how  is  one  to  fix  upon  the  best  time?  Taking  the  seasons  “by 
and  large,”  it  is  probably  a reasonably  safe  plan  to  peg  down  roses  about  the 
last  of  October,  and  cover  accordiag  to  circumstances^  lightly  at  first,  reserving 
the  main  amount  until  severe  cold  weather  sets  in,  with  the  precautionary  mea- 
sure of  having  the  material  at  hand  in  an  available  condition  and  not  in  a frozen 
impenetrable  mass' in  the  stable  yard. 


Time  of  Planting. 

I have  a strong  prejudice  against  fall  planting,  June  roses  may,  with  extra 
care,  be  planted  wfith  tolerable  success  at  this  season,  but  to  try  it  with  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  especially  those  brought  from  the  east,  is  thorough  nonsense.  The 
opinions  on  this  point  of  our  most  skillful  amateur  florists  and  of  some  of  our 
best  professional  ones,  and  which,  like  my  own,  rest  on  a basis  of  personal  ex- 
periments and  long  experience,  coincide  fully  with  mine,  that  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals require  a season’s  gro  wTh  to  establish  the  favorable  conditions  necessary 
to  resist  the  severe  and  long-continued  cold  wreath er  of  this  climate.  Our  usually 
very  dry  autumn  weather  is  also  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  planting  at  this 
season . 

As  to  transplanting  from  our  own  gardens,  if  it  is  done  with  a prudent  provi- 
sion of  a possible  30-degrees-below-zero  condition  of  affairs,  it  must  take  place 
when  most  of  the  hybrids  are  in  active  growth,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  fine  fall 
bloomers,  when  they  are  in  bud  and  flower,  and  any  goose  knows  better  than 
that. 


Pruning. 

f» 

In  early  spring, "with  all  the  Junes  and  Hybrids,  I leave  every  inch  of  w^ood 
that  is  not  winter  Idlled.  Immediately  after  the  blooming  season  of  the  Junes 
is  over,  I remove  all  the  old  wood  that  is  needful,  thus  securing  all  the  strength 
for  the  new  ground  shoots,  of  which  I permit  only  a moderate  number  to  remain 
— not  more  than  four  or  five  at  most. 

If  this  old  wood  were  cut  out  in  the  spring  a vast  amount  of  bloom  would  be 
lost  for  no  good  purpose  that  I could  ever  discover.  The  same  process  holds 
good  for  hybrids,  except  that  if  the  old  wood  is  vigorous  and  inclines  to  throw 
out  rich  blooming  shoots,  it  may  w^ell  be  left,  cutting  back  only  to  where  a strong 
bud  breaks.  After  the  new  stalks  have  bloomed  I cut  them  back  half  or  two- 
thh'ds,  and  if  the  season  IS  favorable  and  they  bloom  well  again,  I repeat  the 
pinning  process  twice,  getting  thereb}’’  a fair  crop  of  roses  in  September. 

Teas,  Bourbons  and  Bengals  can  scarcely  be  pruned  too  closely  both  in  the 
spring  and  after  blooming.  The  p’etty  wandering  Noisettes  shrink  from  the 
knife,  and  are  best  left  to  grow  and  bloom  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
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Fertilizers  and  Cultivation. 

My  roses  grow  in  a light  soil  with  much  sand,  to  which  has  been  added  every 
spring  more  or  less  well  rotted  stable  manure,  with  occasionally  a supply  of  leaf 
mould  from  the  woods.  For  steady  summer  diet  they  get  the  soap-suds  from 
the  wash  every  week.  This  is  not  applied  on  the  surface  to  run  off  in  unsightly 
streams  into  the  paths,  but  a slight  trench  is  dug  around  each  bush  so  that  not 
a drop  of  the  fertilizing  draught  is  lost,  and  the  soil  smoothed  back  again.  This 
may  seem  like  hard  work  and  taking  a good  deal  of  time,  but  with  a man  to 
cany  the  water,  it  is  all  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  the  return  is  a hundred- 
fold both  in  growth  and  bloom. 

In  addition  to  this,  a barrel  of  liquid  manure  is  kept  on  hand,  and  a small 
quantity,  largely  diluted,  is  applied  about  once  a week  to  the  Teas,  Bourbons 
and  Noisettes.  (The  soap-suds  does  not  usually  hold  out  beyond  the  Hybrids 
and  Junes.)  The  liquid  manure  should  be  used  sparingly  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  very  dry  weather  not  at  all,  unless  daily  and  plentiful  watering  is  done. 

The  rich  yellow  clay  found  in  various  places  about  here,  is  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  soil  for  roses.  A third  or  even  half  of  this  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  will  produce  most  gratifying  results.  But  after  all,  the  hoe  is  the 
great  fertilizer.  Let  hoeing  be  done  like  voting,  “early  and  often,”  day  in  and 
day  out,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  and  it  will  prove  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  countless  loads  of  manure  without  it.  Ladies  can  be  quite  independent  of 
help  in  this  business,  if  they  will  take  care  to  get  the  right  kind  of  implement, 
A lady’s  hoe  should  have  a long,  light,  slender  handle  of  tough  wood,  and  a 
thin  blade  not  more  than  three  by  five  inches  in  size,  securely  riveted  to  the  handle. 
This  should  be  kept  sharp,  and  not  only  free  from  rust,  but  clean  and  polisned, 
for  which  purpose  a bit  of  sand-paper  should  always  have  a place  in  the  garden 
work-basket.  With  this  light  instrument  a vast  amount  of  telling  work  can  be 
done,  by  taking  only  a half  hour  of  a morning,  and  it  need  not  be  tiri»g  even  to 
a delicate  person.  It  is  a most  delightful  and  healthful  exercise,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air,  and  the  smell  of  the  freshly  stirred  eai-th. 

Biisi/hodies,  pro  and  con. 

By  the  time  the  roses  are  half  leaved  out  in  the  spring,  busybody  No.  1 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a slug  that  eats  away  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
It  shows  a marked  preference  for  the  Hybrids  but  by  no  means  neglects  the 
others.  Its  fecundity  is  most  marvelous,  its  appetite  insatiable,  and  its  active 
and  ceaseless  devotion  to  business  might,  like  that  of  the  “busy  bee,”  point  a 
moral  for  the  edification  of  mankind.  The  work  of  this  pest  is  so  rapid  and  de- 
structive that,  unless  speedily  gotten  rid  of,  it  is  good-bye  to  the  roses.  Busy- 
body, con,  must  now  attack  it  with  a strong  solution  of  tobacco,  and  sprinkle 
the  bushes  freely  with  it,  until  the  depredations  cease.  Two  applications  are 
usually  sufficient. 

This  victory  is  no  sooner  achieved  than  foe  No.  2 begins  his  annoying  work. 
He  folds  the  young  leaves  together,  and  then,  shyly  eating  out  at  one  end,  he 
pounces  on  the  young  blossom  buds,  and,  if  not  discovered,  his  morning  repast 
is  fatal  to  the  whole  cluster  of  buds.  No  tobacco  suffices  for  this  hateful  pest, 
lie  lies  perched  in  his  leaf-cot,  provokingly  inditlerent  to  the  narcotic  deluge. 
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quite  safe  until  his  enemy,  taking  a morning  or  evening  walk,  spies  out  the 
folded  leaf,  and  by  a slight  pressure  between  the  fingers,  puts  an  end  to  the  mis- 
chief. Unfortunately  this  pest  is,  like  Susan  Nipper,  a “permanency.”  He 
abides,  generation  after  generation,  an  unwelcome  guest  all  the  season 
through,  and  his  weary  and  baffled  human  enemy  sadly  reflects  that  the  price  of 
roses,  like  that  of  liberty,  is  “eternal  vigilance.” 

The  destructive  rose-bug  of  the  east  is,  I believe,  still  a stranger  here. 


Varieties  and  their  QaaJities. 


Although  a large  number  of  June  roses  may  not  be  desirable,  some  are  really 
indispensable  in  a good  collection.  Madame  Plantier,  the  queen  of  whites,  is 
invaluable.  It  gives  every  year  a full  crop  of  remarkably  perfect  blooms,  remains 
in  bloom  from  three  to  five  weeks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  winter  keep- 
ers. The  white  Provence.  Unique  is  equally  desirable,  and  is  also  an  excellent 
pillar  rose.  The  flower  is  at  first  tinted  flesh  color,  but  becomes  snow  white, 
very  lovely  and  gi-aceful,  and  is  deliciously  fragrant.  Madame  Hardy  is  also  a 
good  white  rose. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  pink  rose  than  the  Chancelier  d’  Angleterre.  It  is 
a first  class  winter  keeper.  The  flower  is  large,  of  fine  form,  of  the  true  rose 
color,  and  very  fragrant. 

Garibaldi  keeps  well,  and  is  a profuse  bloomer;  the  color  about  as  nearly  a 
scarlet  as  a rose  ever  is. 

Henderson’s  Peerless  is  a poor  color,  but  its  unique  symmetry  of  growth  and 
its  lavish  wealth  of  finely  formed  flowers,  make  it  interesting.  It  keeps  fairly 
well.  The  Sweet  Briar,  White  Scotch  and  Yellow  Harrison  also  deserve  a place 
among  the  Junes,  the  latter  especially,  a gem  among  early  roses.  In  fact,  does 
any  rose  excel  it  in  attractive  qualities?  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  its  habit  of 
growth  is  strikingly  graceful,  its  foliage  is  small  and  delicate  and,  as  well  as 
the  flower,  is  almost  as  aromatic  as  the  Sweet  Briar,  and  it  blooms  in  extrava- 
gant profusion.  My  offers  of  gift  of  this  rose  have  once  or  twice  been  rejected 
with  scorn,  but  to  myself,  nothing  in  spring  is  more  lovely  than  its  long  grace- 
ful branches,  wreaths  of  shining  emerald  set  with  gems  of  that  pale,  pure  yellow 
which  so  finely  blends  and  harmonizes  with  the  soft,  tender  green  of  the  early 
verdure  of  spring. 

Geo.  the  4th  and  Auretii  are  good  dark  roses,  and  are  easily  kept. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I do  not  succeed  in  keeping  Queen  of  the  Prairie  and 
Baltimore  Belle  successfully  through  the  winter.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that, 
making  as  they  do,  a rampant  growth  late  in  the  season,  the  wood  does  not 
mature  sufficiently  to  resist  the  unnatural  conditions  of  covering  and  intense 
cold.  But  1 am  not  a bit  conceited  about  this  theory,  and  am  loth  to  parade  it 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  one,  and  perhaps  more  of  this  city,  does  keep  both  these 
roses  through  the  winter  perfectly  well,  and  gets  plenty  of  flowers. 

In  my  mortifying  failure  1 console  myself  with  the  fact  that  Nicollet  Island  is 
warmer  than  the  main  land. 

The  Baltimore  Belle  is  such  a darling  with  its  peculiar  urn-shaped  buds,  their 
cxqiuisite  color  and  tea  fragrance,  that  if  one  saves  only  a few  short  stems  it 
pays  well  for  any  trouble,  but  the  Queen  is  worthless  except  long  vines  can  be 
preserved.  As  I cannot  do  this  1 am  fain  to  say  that  “the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle.” 
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Of  June  Moss  Roses  my  experience  has  also  been  unfortunate.  For  once, 
duped  by  the  specious  falsehoods  of  a peripatetic  rose  dealer,  I bought  and 
paid  dearly  for  a variety  of  mosses — red,  yellow,  pink,  and  white,  and,  as  I rich- 
ly deserved,  the  whole  collection  proved  an  unmitigated  fraud.  Some  “remain 
to  this  day”  but  are  absolutely  worthless.  White  mosses  are  bound  to  be  frauds 
for  they  always  will  show  red  in  the  bud,  and  the  bud  is  all  we  want  of  a moss. 
There  is  one  moss,  however,  of  which  I can  speak  with  thorough  respect.  It  is 
a real  veteran  and  perhaps  I may  be  pardoned  for  giving  its  history.  It  was 
brought  from  New  England  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  by  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of 
that  city,  and  in  1835  came  into  possession  of  a friend  of  mine,  who,  in  ’57  divi- 
ded the  old  root  to  bring  part  of  it  to  Minnesota.  It  was  first  planted  in  my 
garden,  then  removed  to  anotner,  but  in  ’61  came  back  to  me,  and  from  that 
year  to  this  it  has  not  once  failed  to  produce  a full  bearing  of  bud  sol  extraordin- 
ary perfection  and  beauty.  These  are  richly  mossed,  of  the  lovliest  shade  of  car- 
•mine,  and  have  the  excellent  quality  of  growing  mostly  on  single  stems,  so  that 
in  cutting  no  immature  buds  are  sacrificed,  and  the  blooming  season  is  thus  pro- 
longed far  beyond  that  of  any  other  June  rose.  The  fully  opened  rose  is  also 
exceptionally  lovely.  It  is  an  unequaled  winter  keeper,  maturing  its  wood  so 
perfectly  that  buds  break  from  the  very  tips  of  the  shoots. 

New  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  been  produced  so  rapidly  of  late 
years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  acccount  of  them  or  to  make  a judicious  selec- 
tion from  so  large  a number.  I added  a large  number  of  the  new  ones  to  my 
collection  in  the  spring  of  ’79,  of  which  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jean  Loupert,  Emma 
All  and  Countess  of  Lerenye  bloomed  and  were  excellent  in  form  and  color,  but 
the  plants  were  small  and  all  without  an  exception  succumbed  to  the  polar  cold 
of  last  winter.  Small  blame  to  them  when  the  mercury  went  down  out  of  sight. 
It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  old  ones  survived,  but  nearly  all  struggled 
through,  and  produced,  not  an  abundant,  but  a fair  harvest  of  blossoms. 

Gen.  Jaquenminot  is  a dear  old  hero,  just  a trifle  sensitive  to  the  cold,  but 
returning  a hundredfold  in  its  glorious  roses  for  the  extra  care  bestowed.  ' It 
grows  standing  and  is  seldom  without  buds  from  June  till  frost.  Dr.  Arnold, 
Duchesse  de  Marny  and  Denvil  de  Prince  Albert  are  about  the  same  color  and 
are  fairly  good.  Gen.  Washington  is  an  excellent  winter  keeper  and  a constant 
bloomer.  The  roses  are  very  large  and  remain  without  fading  longer  than  any 
other  rose.  Triomphie  del’ Exposition,  Louvenis  de  Count  Cavour  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Reine  d’Angleterve  are  magnificient  roses.  It  is  rather  hard  to  drag  the 
Count  through  the  winter,  but  one  of  its  grand  flowers  pays  for  all  trouble.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Coroline  de  Lansal  and  Auguste  Mie,  and  of  the  former  ^ 
that  it  also  is  a very  sly  bloomer,  but  the  sight  of  one  of  its  exquisite  roses 
blinds  the  infatuated  rose  lover  to  all  defects.  Auguste  Mie  is  a peerless  rose. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  beautiful  cupped  form,  its  color  is  the  most 
faultlessly  lovely  shade  of  rose-pink,  and  its  foliage  is  almost  as  rich  and  deli- 
cate as  that  of  Chromatilla  or  Dutchess  de  Brabant,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a 
tender  beauty.  It  trill  keep  itself  soft  and  dainty  and  nice  to  look  at  until 
the  last  mild  breath  of  the  Indian  summer,  and  then  falls  a sure  prey  to  the 
cold.  It  kept  very  well  through  the  winters  when  we  had  heavy  snows,  but 
other  seasons  were  fatal  to  it. 

Salet  and  Sydonie  are  two  of  the  most  reliable  roses  for  keeping  and  continual 
bloom,  and  the  color  of  the  latter  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Henrietta  Stoor,  a darker  shade  of  the  same  color  is  no  less  beautiful,  and  is 
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an  excellent  rose  in  all  respects.  Annie  de  Diesback,  Alfred  Rougement  and 
Baroness  Rothschild  are  hght  roses,  very  lovely  but  tender  and  difficult  to  win- 
ter, John  Hopper  is  an  easy  winter  keeper  and  is  a veiy  full  and  handsome 
rose.  White  Queen,  a perpetual  rose,  is  hardy  and  a strong-  grower,  and  the 
rose,  pure  and  white,  is  delicately  lovely,  but  about  one  month  is  its  highest 
average  of  production. 

Madam  Laffay,  Louis  and  Jules  Margottin,  Pius  the  9th,  Prmce  Albert  and 
Joasine  Hauet  are  all  well-tried  winter  keepers  and  good  bloomers,  but  their 
color  is  objectionable  except  for  garden  display.  In  a boquet  that  purple  ting- 
ed red  kills  all  other  colors.  The  same  objection  applies  to  La  Reine  in  some 
degree,  but  her  majesty  is  so  perfect  in  form,  so  vigorous  in  growth  and  gener- 
ous in  bloom,  and  so  hardy  that,  though  one  of  the  oldest  Hybrids,  it  has  never 
been  supplanted  by  the  new  varieties. 

The  best  late  blooming  roses  in  my  collection  are:  1st,  Salet,  which  indeed 
blooms  all  the  time.  I have  had  it  fifteen  years  and  have  scarcely  ever  known  a 
time  between  June  and  October  that  it  has  not  had  buds  or  flowers.  2nd,  Gen. 
Washington.  I have  memoranda  of  October  12th  and  20th,  ’79,  and  in  the  list 
of  flowers  gathered  from  the  garden  on  those  days,  are  Gen.  Washington  buds, 
and  this  year  flne,  half  grown  buds  were  killed  by  the  frost.  3rd,  Gen.  Jaque- 
minot,  4th,  Madame  Laffay  and  Sidonie. 

La  France  was  sold  to  me  as  a Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  as  such  we  have  treated 
it  for  four  years.  It  lived  out  two  winters,  appearing  in  the  springs  of  ’76  and 
’77  as  hardy  as  any  hybrid;  but  ’78  and  ’79  were  both  fafal  to  it.  As  a hybrid 
perpetual  this  rose  is  in  color,  form  and  fragrance  unexcelled.  But  recently, 
good  authorities  place  it  in  a new  class  called  hybrid  teas,  and  no  doubt  correct- 
ly. Its  lack  of  hardiness,  its  fine,  smooth  foliage  and  true  tea  rose  fragrance, 
point  plainly  to  a tea  ancestry.  We  are  reluctant  to  yield  it  to  this  family,  be- 
cause as  a tea,  it  will  be  in  no  way  especially  distinguished,  while  as  a hydrid 
perpetual  it  could  not  but  take  rank  as  the  empress  and  queen  of  roses. 

We  owe  this  new  developmeat  of  rose  hybridization  to  Mr.  Henry  Bennet,  of 
Stapleford,  England.  He  began  in  1870  a series  of  ingenious  experiments  in  the 
artificial  fertilization  of  seed-bearing  roses  in  pots  and  under  glass,  and  was  re- 
warded by  finding  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  crossed  freely  with  the  teas  and 
vice  versa,  and  in  ’78  he  had  the  honor  of  introducing  an  absolutely  new  type  of 
rose.  The  new  Hybrid  combines  the  best  qualities  of  both  parents — the  contin- 
ual bloom  and  lovely  color  of  the  Tea,s  with  the  rapid  and  robust  gi’owth  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  La  France  was  a chance  seedling,  and  had  been  in  the 
trade  several  years,  but  when  the  Hybrid  Teas  appeared,  it  was  immediately 
classed  with  them. 

In  a climate  where  these  roses  can  be  left  in  the  open  ground  through  the  win- 
ter, they  will  be  invaluable,  but  here  their  superior  value  is  problematical;  for 
if  we  must  keep  them  in  pots,  their  increased  size  will  be  a very  serious  objec- 
tion. This,  however,  shall  not  prevent  our  rejoicing  exceedingly  over  these  new 
and  interesting  roses. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  Tea  roses.  We  have  so 
many  varieties  of  equal  excellence  as  to  cultivation  and  beauty,  that  one  cannot 
go  far  amiss  in  making  a selection. 

In  the  way  of  their  cultivation  the  only  bugbear  is  the  winter  keeping.  I lose 
so  large  a proportion  every  winter,  even  when  kept  in  a green  house,  that  of 
late  I have  partially  adopted  the  plan  of  planting  a large  number  of  cheap  young 
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cutting's  ill  the  spring,  cultivate  to  the  highest  point,  and  get  all  the  bloom  pos- 
sible during  the  season  and  then  let  them  die.  I freely  admit  that  this  is  a 
rather  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  business,  but  in  the  absence  of 
a frost  proof  pit  or  cool  green  house,  (either  of  which  few  amateurs  here  possess) 
I am  almost  sure  that  by  this  method,  we  realize  a larger  interest  on  our  mon- 
ey and  labor  than  by  the  old  plan  of  keeping  or  rather  trying  to  keep  over  old 
plants. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I have  only  to  say  that  I have  not  (as  will  readily  be 
seen,)  attempted  a scientific  treatise  on  roses,  nor  have  I presumed  to  lay  doMm 
critical  or  fixed  rules  for  their  cultivation,  but  have  aimed  to  give  simply  for 
what  it  is  worth,  the  result  of  my  own  personal  experience  in  rose  culture  dur- 
ing a period  of  twenty-seven  years — “only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  Atwater,  and  the  lady  was 
Linanimously  declared  an  honorary  member  for  five  years. 

Mrs.  Van  Cleve  presented  the  society  with  a fine  collection  of 
the  seeds  of  beautiful  and  rare  plants  and  trees,  gathered  by  her  on 
the  Hiawian  islands.  Each  subject  was  given  a minute  descrip- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  a very  interesting  informal  talk,  the  lady 
was  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  her  valuable  contribu- 
tion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2 P.  M. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  evergreens  for  planting  in  Min- 
nesota was  read  and  adopted,  as  follows,  after  a few  amendments. 
The  list  is  made  out  and  numbered  in  order  of  merit. 

For  General  Planting. 

1st.  Scotch  pine. 

2d.  Norway  spruce. 

3d . White  spruce . 

4th.  Balsam  fir. 

5th.  White  pine;  to  which  is  added,  hemlock,  spruce,  Austrian  pine.  Am. 
arbor  vitae,  Siberian  arbor  vitae,  dwarf  mountain  pine,  red  cedar,  blue  spruce, 
prostrate  juniper,  American  fir,  without  recommendation  as  to  order  of  merit. 
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For  Shelter  Belts. 

Norway  spruce,  white  pine,  Scotch  pine. 


For  Screens  and  Ornamental  Hedges. 

Siberian  arbor  vitae,  American  arbor  vitae,  dwarf  mountain  pine. 

For  Loio  Borders. 

Juniper  savin,  trailingjuniper. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee. 

A.  W.  SiAS. 

G.  W.  Fuller. 
Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr. 

The  committee  on  ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  trees 
reported  the  following  list,  which  was  adopted  without  amend- 
ment: 

Deciduous  Trees. 

1st.  Cut  leaved  weeping  birch. 

2d.  Hard  maple. 

3d.  European  mountain  ash. 

4th.  American  mountain  ash. 

5th.  Weeping  mountain  ash. 

6th.  European  larch. 


Evergreens. 

Norway  spnice,  hemlock*  spruce,  white  spruce,  balsam  fir,  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pine,  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf  pine,  Sirberian  arbor  vitae,  juniper  (Savi^  red 
cedar  (if  kept  pruned). 


Shrubs. 

Snow  Ball,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  Lilac  (in  variaty),  Berberry,  Spirias,  High 
bush  Cranberry,  Hydrangease,  Syringia,  Wahoo  or  strawberry  tree,  Black  Haw. 


Herbaceous  plants. 

Pecenies  in  variety,  Aguilegia,  Dicentra  Spectabalis,  Perennial  Phlox,  in 
variety,  Astilba  Japonica,  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  Bee  Larkspur. 
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Climbers. 

White  clematis,  Virginia  Creeper, 


Bulbs. 

Tulips  in  Variety,  Gladiolus  in  Variety. 

The  committee  would  also  recommend  for  trial  for  ornamental  planting,  the 
following  indiginous  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 

Kentucky  coffee  tree,  Hackberry,  Basswood  and  Butternut,  and  also  ask  a 
trial  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  and  Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gibbs, 

Mendenhall, 

Pearce, 

Tyler, 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  the  president  appointed  a committee  to  present 
topics  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  as  follows: 
S.  M.  Emery,  C.  H.  Greenman,  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  R.  J.  Mendenhall. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  published 
with  the  amendment,  that  the  committee  on  legislation  be  re- 
quested to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1000  instead  of  $500. 

secretary’s  report. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

A year  ago  at  the  close  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  when  Prof.  Lacy  laid  down 
the  secretary’s  portifolio,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  myself  that  as  he  had 
collected  all  the  manuscript  matter,  entering  into  last  year’s  transactions;  that 
he  should  finish  the  editorial  work,  which  he  did. 

All  that  your  secretary  found  to  do  was  to  arrange  the  index  and  correct  the 
proof  sheets.  That  the  report  of  the  meeting  is  a good  one  and  its  matter  well 
an*anged,  is  due  to  the  retiring  secretary.  Now  another  year’s  work  has  been 
completed,  and  we  are  here  to  place  on  record  the  hopes  and  failures,  the  ex- 
perience and  teachings  of  another  little  epoch  in  the  story  of  Horticulture  in 
Minnesota. 

It  has  been  said  of  our  Minnesota  climate,  that  the  only  objection  to  it  was 
that  the  sleighing  was  so  poor  during  the  three  months  of  summer. 

When  the  records  of  the  temperature  here  are  placed  before  the  horticultural- 
ists  of  a more  genial  climate,  it  is  a question  if  they  couple  any  idea  of  Horticul- 
ture in  any  branch,  with  the  thermometer  40®  below  zero,  much  less,  do  they 
think  of  a State  organization  composed  of  the  lovers  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
the  successful  growers  of  them  too,  in  this  cold  empire  of  the  north. 

It  seems  to  them  that  nature’s  law  has  forbidden  the  growth  of  her^truits  and 
we  must  look  to  other  lands  to  furnish  floral  otterings  for  joy  or  sorrow;  garlands 
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for  festivals  or  wreaths  for  graves.  When  winter  places  his  icy  band  upon  the 
earth,  and  welds  it  with  74  degrees  of  cold;  it  seems  as  though  our  horticultural 
hopes  were  congealed;  and  our  pets  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  had  burst  their 
cellular  hearts  witn  cold  anguish  at  being  left  to  cope  with  the  Manitoba  waves. 

But  spring  time  is  “the  resurrection  and  the  life”  of  inanimate  nature,  and  as 
the  sun  warms  the  earth,  it  is  as  prolific  of  green  as  the  sunniest  clime  in  the 
world  and  to  stand  in  Minnesota  in  the  latter  part  of  the  leafy  month  of  June,  or 
go  forth  in  her  wild  fields  and  view  nature’s  magnificent,  uncultivated  flora,  you 
could  not  think  that  frost  had  ever  fettered  the  land  or  chilled  the  soil. 

Some  of  our  fruits  suffered  and  a few  of  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  gave 
up  and  failed  to  waken  with  the  summer  sun.  The  intense  cold,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging the  sturdy  horticulturists  of  Minnesota,  has  seemed  to  nerve  them 
for  what  seems  to  be  the  perpetual  fight  against  the  elements. 

Good  must  come  out  of  this  rough  experience  and  the  time  will  come  when  an 
ironclad  list  will  defy  the  cold,  and  our  people,  in  an  abundance  of  fruit,  will 
not  forget  the  pioneer  members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

No  society  in  America,  with  like  objects  in  view,  can  present  in  their  published 
transactions  so  valuable  experience  as  ours.  Nurserymen  and  amateurs,  east 
and  north,  eagerly  send  for  our  published  transactions  as  a guide  in  making 
their  lists  for  the  western  market.  In  the  matter  of  frost-resisting  plants  and 
tr«es  we  are  the  law  of  the  whole  land. 

Pertaining  to  foreign  correspondence,  I have  nothing  to  present  worthy  of 
note.  The  change  in  the  address  of  the  secretary  has  probably  accounted  for 
this,  I have  recently  arranged  a complete  exchange  list  with  all  kindred  socie- 
ties in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  at  our  next  meeting  a more  complete  record 
of  this  important  part  of  a secretary’s  report  can  be  made. 

There  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  during, the  year,  but 
their  work  is  apparent  in  our  programme  through  their  wiitten  advice. 

The  Minnesota  State  society  has  now  in  its  possession  a valnable  libraiy.  Of 
the  bound  and  paper  cover  transactions,  running  back  through  a series  ot  years, 
there  are  perhaps  3000  copies.  These  are  constantly  being  called  for  to  fill  a niche 
in  the  shelf  room  of  every  public  libraiy  and  scientific  institution  in  the  land.  As 
these  hbraries  and  institutions  multiply,  they  will  yet  be  wanted,  and  they  will 
be  in  demand  a hundred  years  hence.  They  are  the  archives  of  a noble  indus- 
try, and  should  they  be  destroyed  they  could  not  be  replaced.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  the  exchange  numbers  of  reports  of  kindred  societies  throughout 
this  country  and  Canada,  for  a series  of  years.  We  have  photographs  of  emi- 
nent Horticulturists,  and  lithographs  and  photographs  of  fine  fruits.  We  have 
our  centennial  medallion,  our  certificate  of  exhibit  that  we  may  proudly  call 
our  diploma;  all  these  things  are  of  great  value  to  us  and  to  the  State.  Where 
are  they  ? After  a good  deal  of  effort  1 found  them  in  the  basement  cellar  of 
the  university  strongly  nailed  up  in  rough  boxes.  They  are  now  in  St.  Paul 
stored  as  safely  as  I can  store  them,  but  still  in  the  boxes,  inaccessable,  doing 
nobody  any  good,  because  of  their  inaccessibility.  We  are  doing  all  the  work 
of  collecting  this  horticultural  data  for  nothing,  and  boarding  ourselves,  and 
some  of  us  are  pa5nng  for  the  privilege.  When  this  association  sent  119  varie- 
ties of  apples  to  the  Philadelphia  exposition,  it  did  as  much  to  advertise  the  re- 
sources of  our  State,  as  much  to  attract  immigration,  as  the  whole  moral  influence 
of  the  State  immigration  bureau.  When  under  the  auspicies  of  this  society  atom* 
annual  State  exposition,  we  lay  out  a show  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  no 
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(X)untry  can  shame,  we  make  an  imnngTation  document  that  is  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  per  year  to  our  young  empire  of  the  west.  Except  that  the[State  publish- 
es our  transactions,  we  are  doing  all  this  work  on  an  income  of  about  $68.00  per 
year,  and  this  derived  from  the  membership  fees. 

Your  secretary  respectfully  submits  whether  any  business  man,  doing  the 
work  that  devolves  upon  the  secretary,  can  afford  to  do  it  for  the  whole  annual 
income  of  the  society.  He  may  do  it  as  it  is  done,  but  it  ought  to  be  better 
done.  The  secretary’s  portfolio  should  be  the  motive  power  of  the  society  for 
doing  good,  and  it  could  be  made  so  through  its  correspondence,  if  he  could  at- 
tend to  it. 

These  are  only  preliminary  words  to  the  important  subject  matter.  The 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  society  should  respectfully  ask  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature,  for  at  least  $500  per  year  to  do  business  on  and  a place  in 
the  capitol  to  do  business  in.  We  want  a room  with  accommodations  for  our 
books.  We  want  money  for  experiment,  and  to  distribute  the  results  of  our 
experiments  and  to  pay  our  men  for  work  performed,  and  your  secretary  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  prepare  a bill  for  or  me- 
morial to  the  legislature  now  in  session. 

The  secretary  would  also  like  instruction  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
published  transactions.  Shall  they  be  mailed  to  every  applicant,  or  only  mem- 
bers of  the  association?  Your  attention  is  called  to  another  subject.  This  is  a 
Horticultural  society  not  a Nurserymen's  organ. 

It  is  poor  solace  to  the  amateur  horticulturist  to  listen  day  after  day  to  apple 
talk.  We  want  diversity,  or  drop  our  name  and  call  it  the  Minnesota  Pomo- 
logical  society — crabs  and  hybrids.  We  have  not  a list  of  ornamental  trees,, 
shrubs  or  plants  for  lawn  decoration.  We  should  encourage  everything  per- 
taining to  landscape  architecture,  and  make  it  as  much  a subject  for  considera- 
tion as  anything  ^se.  We  must  hear  more  from  the  florists,  more  from  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  annual  flora.  We  must  encourage  the  finer  things  in  our  Horti- 
cultural catalogue,  to  dress  up  the  dry  facts  about  crabs  and  hybrids. 

Respectfully, 

U.  S.  Hollister, 
Secretary. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  members  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  society^ 
for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1882: 

President,  John  S.  Harris  of  LaCresent, 

Vice  President,  1st  Dist.,  A.  W.  Sias  of  Rochester. 

“ “ 2nd  “ S.  M.  Emery  of  Lake. City, 

“ “ 3rd  “ G.  W.  Fuller  of  Litchfield, 

Secretary,  U.  S.  Hollister  of  St.  Paul, 

Treasurer,  M.  L.  Tibbitts  of  Dover  Center. 
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T.  M.  Smith  St.  Paul, 

Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolis, 

J.  M.  Underwood,  Lake  City, 

D.  W.  Hiimphery,  Fairbault. 

F.  T.  Gould,  Excelsior. 

Vice  Pres.  Miss.  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  and  representa- 
tive to  that  body,  J.  T.  Grimes,  Minneapolis. 

Delegates  to  State  Agricultural  Society,  U.  S.  Hollister,  A.  W. 
Latham,  J.  M.  Underwood,  John  H.  Stevens,  Wyman  Elliot. 

Committee  on  Russian  apples  discontinued;  Committee  on  Seed- 
ling apples  continued,  same  as  last  year. 

Delegate  to  Wis.  State  Horticultural  Society,  C.  H.  Greenman, 

Upon  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  next  annual  meeting  at 
Minneapolis,  beginning  third  Tuesday  in  January,  1882. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a summer  or  autumn  meeting  at  Lake 
City,  and  a committee  to  call  the  same,  with  all  authority  to 
arrange,  appointed  as  follows:  0.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  S.  M.  Emery,  J.  M. 
Underwood. 

The  report  delegate  J.  T.  Grmies,  of  the  Miss.  Valley  Horticul- 
tural Exhibit  at  St.  Louis  was  read  and  ordered  published. 

P 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  MEETING  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VAI.LEY  HORTI- 
CULTURAI.  SOCIETY,  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  SEPT.,  1880. 

The  grand  exhibition  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hoi-ticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  Merchants’  Exchange  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and 
10th  of  Septeipber,  1880. 

The  exhibition  opened  without  any  marked  demonstra-tions  from  the  presence 
of  city  officials  or  other  dignitaries  with  set  speeches  to  give  eclat  to  the  proceed- 
ings, depending  on  its  merits  alone  for  patronage. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  first  object  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor  was  the 
magnificent  pyi’amid  of  apples,  representing  the  Egyptian  obelisk  recently 
brought  to  New  York,  The  pyramid  was  a fac  simile  of  the  original,  but  only 
half  the  size.  It  stood  over  40  feet  in  height  above  the  base,  requiring  32  ban-els 
of  apples  in  its  construction.  The  design  was  chaste  and  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  band  of  music  occupied  the  platform  behind  a grove  of  beautiful  exotic 
and  native  plants  which  almost  concealed  them  from  view.  The  hall  through- 
out was  profusely  decorated,  and  in  the  center  was  a fountain  arrayed  in  floral 
designs.  Regarding  the  display  of  fruit,  it  must  be  said  that  the  exhibition  was 
complete. 
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Of  Apples 

There  were  about  5,000  plates.  A majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
represented  ^^vdth  the  products  of  the  leading  orchards.  There  were  15  entries 
for  collections  of  a hundred  varieties,  17  entries  for  forty  varieties,  20  entries  for 
ten  varieties  in  a collection,  and  also  a large  number  of  single  plates,  embracing 
in  all  over  350  varieties  of  apples  alone. 


Of  Grapes 

There  were  about  1,600  plates,  among  them  several  collections  of  over  100  va- 
rieties each  and  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  grapes  ever  shown  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  was  in  this  department. 


Of  Pears 

There  were  about  60  entries,  representing  twelve  different  States.  The  finest 
collections  were  two  large  exhibits,  one  from  Elwanger  & Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  J.  H.  Rickets,  Newburg,  N.  Y.  The  display  of  pears  was  pro- 
jiounced  by  good  judges  the  best  that  has  been  made  in  the  West. 


The  Peach 

Display  was  very  fine,  but  on  account  ot  the  lateness  of  the  season  was  not  as 
full  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 


Of  Plums 


Elwanger  & Barry  had  about  40  varieties  very  choice.  There  was  also  a good 
display  of  native  American  plums,  some  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice  and 
propagation. 


Semi-Trojncal  Fruits 

From  southern  California  and  Louisiana.  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  bananas,  soft  shell  almonds,  Japan  persimmons  and  olives.  The 
greater  part  of  these  were  from  Geo.  C.  Swan,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  There  seems 
to  be  almost  as  many' varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
apple  collection. 

Plants. 

One  grand  feature  of  the  exhibition  and  that  which  perhaps  received  the  most 
attention,  was  the  display  of  plants,  which  was  regarded  as  the  finest  ever  put 
up  in  America.  It  was  made  u})  of  at  least  1,000  varieties,  without  a single 
duplicate  and  all  of  the  choicest  kind. 
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The  Exhibition, 

Erom  a horticultural  stand-point,  was  a complete  success,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  m its  praise.  Its  excellence  consisted  not  only  in  the  quantity,  quality 
And  appearance  of  the  exhibits,  but  even  in  the  perfectness  of  the  specimens. 


States  Represented  by  their  Fruits. 

□Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia. 


Awards. 

□The  list  of  awards  would  be  too  lengthy  to  report  in  full.  The  aggregate 
.amount  was  $2,040. 


The  Attendance. 

Although  the  exhibition  was  a grand  success,  the  attendance  was  not  flatter- 
ing. St.  Louis  is  evidently  not  a horticultural  city;  her  citizens  being  engaged 
principally  in  other  pursuits,  devote  but  little  time  to  the  study  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  receipts  netted  but  little  more  than  the  expenses,  and  but  for  the 
liberality  of  Pres.  Smith  and  Hon.  Geo.  Bain,  who  not  only  gave  us  the  use  of 
their  splendid  hall  in  the  Merchants  Exchange,  but  also  guaranteed  that  if  the 
receipts  of  the  exhibition  did  not  reach  $3,000  they  would  make  up  the  deficit, 
the  premuims  could  not  have  been  made. 


Object  Lessons. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  progressive  horticulture  can  so  well  be  taught  as  by 
object  lessons;  indeed,  vve  should  be  unable  from  any  description  of  or  represen- 
tation of  fruits  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  character  or  relative  value  of  one 
kind  to  that  of  another,  or  even  of  the  same  kind  when  grown  under  different 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation.  Such  facts  can  only  be  drawn  out  by 
arranging  the  different  classes  and  specimens  of  fruit  before  the  eye,  the  taste, 
the  touch  and  placing  their  merits  in  the  scales  of  equal  justice.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion held  at  St.  Louis,  the  fruits  of  the  frigid  north  and  tropical  south  met  to  em- 
brace each  other,  giving  in  one  tereoscopic  view  the  horticultural  resources  of  the 
great  Mississippi  valley. 


Observations  and  Conclusions . 

First.  Most  of  the  early  fruits  that  w’ere  sent  forward  to  be  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age spoiled.  The  proper  conditions  for  keeping  was  either  not  understood  or 
observed. 

Second.  In  looking  over  the  collections  of  apples,  I noticed  that  those  grown 
south  of  the  42d  parallel  were  exceedingly  fine,  while  those  grown  north  were 
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inferi-or  to  former  years,  probably  owing  to  the  vitality  of  the  trees  having  been 
injured  the  preceding  winter. 

Third.  I was  much  disappointed  in  the  collection  of  Russian  apples.  Many 
were  inferior  to  our  crabs  and  very  few  good  specimens  among  them,  and  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  no  winter  varieties.  The  most  of  them 
ripen  very  early  and  keep  but  a little  while.  They  seem  to  do  much  better  north 
than  south,  but  even  in  Minnesota  very  few  will  be  found  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Fourth.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  apples  exhibited  by  the  different 
States  at  St.  Louis  as  compared  with  the  centennial  exhibit  was  about  as  fol- 
lows; New  York,  much  better;  Michigan,  better;  Virginia,  about  the  same; 
Ohio,  the  same;  Indiana,  the  same;  Illinois,  rather  better;  Wisconsin,  much  in- 
ferior; Minnesota,  inferior;  Iowa,  inferior;  Missouri,  much  better;  Kansas, 
rather  better;  Nebraska,  Texas,  Kentucky  a,nd  Tennessee,  I believe,  were  not 
represented  at  the'centennial,  but  had  fine  collections  at  St.  Louis. 

Contrihibtors. 

The  Minnesota  collection  of  fruits  consisted  of  about  160  plates  of  apples  and' 
crab  apples,  and  was  made  up  principally  by  the  following  gentlemen:  John  S. 
Harris,  La  Crescent;  A.  W.  Sias,  Rochester;  E.  B.  Jordan,  Rochester;  E.  H.  S. 
Dartt,  Owatonna;  Bates  & Son,  Rolling  Stone;  J.  Evans,  Elgin;  R.  L.  Cottrel,. 
Dover;  W.  E.  Brimhall,  St.  Paul;  L.  W.  Stratton,  Excelsior;  and  J.  T.  Grimes, 
Minneapolis.  In  justice  to  tbe  contribators,  let  me  say  that  our  exhibit  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  our  society  and  of  the  State  we  represent.  Minnesota  ap- 
ples, well,  I did  not  suppose  they  could  grow  such  fruit  up  there,  was  the  excla- 
mation of  our  southern  friends,  and  to  those  who  imagine  we  are  living  outside 
the  fruit  limit  it  was  a complete  surprise. 

J.  T.  Grimes, 

Delegate. 


MR.  GIBBS’  PAPER. 

EDUCATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Before  the  winter  of  1873,  orchard  planting  had  become  general  throughout 
the  settlsd  portions  of  Minnesota  and  northwestern  Wisconsin.  The  wide-spread 
havoc  made  that  winter  with  fruit  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  west,  as  far  east  as 
Michigan,  and  as  far, south  as  central  Illinois,  discouraged  most  of  our  people 
from  further  attempts,  except  upon  a small  scale  for  trial  of  new  sorts.  The- 
signs  of  the  times  now  indicate  that  orchard  planting  is  to  be  resumed  in  this 
region.  The  Duchess  is  seen  to  be  surviving  everything,  looking  well  and  bear- 
ing annually  enormous  crops  of  fruit,  where  properly  taken  care  of;  the  Wealthy 
is  coming  into  bearing  in  all  directions,  and  all  ages  of  it  showing  signs  of  sta- 
bility—the  oldest  being  the  best  after  several  years  fruiting;  some  of  the 
Hybrids  ar(‘  gaining  favor,  as  their  vigor,  good  cropping  and  the  quality  of  fruit 
are  seen,  of  new  seedlings  originated  here  in  Minnesota  or  in  Wisconsin,  of 
common  or  standard  apples,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  varieties  on  the  list  of 
our  State  Horticultural  society  for  trial,  all  evincing  good  qualities,  some  of 
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them  long  keepers,  and  all  believed  by  their  friends  to  be  hardy  and  valuable  in 
this  climate  for  orchard  purposes;  other  seedlings  are  being  tried  and  well 
watched,  each  year  new  ones  being  added  to  the  list,  and  unless  some  extraor- 
dinary catastrophe  soon  overtakes  these  sorts,  it  seems  probable  that  every 
intelligent  farmer  who  is  permanently  located  is  going  to  want  trees  enough 
within  twm  years  from  now  to  make  him  an  orchard  to  raise  apples  for  profit  as 
a farm  crop,  as  they  do  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Michigan,  where  all  our 
immense  supplies  of  market  apples  come  from.  Seeing  this  prospect  ahead, 
what  are  the  public  needs  in  reference  to  it,  and  what  should  each  individual  be 
doing  for  his  own  interest  ? The  first  need  is  to  supply  of  good  trees  of  the 
right  vorieties.  This  the  nurseries  of  the  State  will  attend  to.  The  second  is 
an  immediate  and  thorough  posting  up  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  generally,  but  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  selection  and  care  of  fruit  trees.  Our  young  men  are  nearly  all  ignorant  on 
this  subject,  and  w^kat  is  worse  they  do  not  at  present  lealize  that  they  need  to 
learn ; for  the  common  idea  is  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  fruit  than  to  raise  it. 
Our  old  men  are  mostly  rusty,  and  what  they  do  know  is  much  of  it  unavaila- 
ble, because  learned  East  or  South  where  conditions,  varieties  and  methods  are 
different  from  w'hat  tney  are  here.  Hence,  unless  our  people  bestir  themselves, 
two  calairrities,  now  hovering  in  the  air,  will  drop  down  on  us  and  result  in  loss 
impossible  to  estimate. 

1st.  Seeing  the  new  demand  for  trees  and  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
.general  ignorance  of  buyers  in  regard  to  fruit  trees  and  fruit  culture,  a host  of 
tree  sharks  will  swurrm  through  the  country  and  with  their  big  smooth  stories 
and  magnified  samples  of  impossible  fruits  will  unload  upon  our  people  untold 
carloads  of  tender  sorts,  utterly  unsuited  to  our  climate,  as  well  as  the  worth- 
less seedlings  and  culls  of  all  the  nurseries  in  Christendom — trees  that  ought  to 
go  to  the  brush  pile,  but  which  will  be  sold  as  long  as  they  can  find  buyers; 
the  same  as  farmers  will  sell  their  poor  butter,  if  they  have  any,  where  anybody 
'Can  be  found  who  will  take  it.  And 

2d.  A majority  of  those  who  plant  orchards  will,  unless -they  post  themselves 
in  horticulture,  lose  a percentage  of  their  outlay  by  neglect  and  bad  culture, 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  be  sorely  felt  in  each  individual  case,  and  enormous 
in  the  aggregate  of  conrmunities. 

These  calamities  (for  there  is  no  better  word  to  designate  anything  that  dis- 
courages fruit  culture)  have  been  suffered  here  before. 

One  firm  of  tree  peddlers  from  Ohio  alone  is  said  to  have  laid  down  nearly 
worthless  stock  in  Goodhue  county,  amounting  to  $10,000,  and  in  Pierce  coun- 
ty, Wisconsin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi,  $18,000,  at  one  delivery 
in  each  county,  not  five  hundred  dollars  of  which  could  have  been  sold  if  the 
purchasers  had  possessed  half  as  much  intelligence  in  horticulture  as  they  would 
have  exercised  in  buying  horses,  seeds,  implements  or  anything  else  needed  on 
the  farm.  One  hundred  dollars  would  probably  buy  all  there  is  left  of  these  de- 
liveries now  in  both  counties,  if  it  could  be  got  together,  and  it  is  only  about 
three  years  since  it  was  done,  and  not  only  in  the  two  counties  named,  but  on 
the  same  plan  and  large  scale  in  all  the  older  settled  ones  of  the  northwest.  In 
the  present  state  of  popular  information  in  regard  to  horticulture,  this  thing  is 
liable  to  be  done  over  and  over  again.  Ignorance  can  be  circumvented,  and  will 
be  made  to  support  the  rogues  of  trade  as  long  as  it  exists.  The  only  precau- 
tion is  education.  The  means  are  cheap  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  nor  is  it 
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difficult  for  any  one  to  learn  enough  by  reading  and  observation  in  horticulture^ 
to  protect  himself  from  imposition , and  by  practice  to  grow  successfully  whatever 
he  may  intelligently  purchase. 

The  first  step  the  writer  would  recommend  to  every  farmer  or  gardener  is  to 
subscribe  for  one  good  agricultural  and  horticultural  paper  and  buy  at  least  one- 
standard  book  of  horticulture,  and  as  many  more  as  they  find  a need  for,  and 
read  up  on  the  subject.  A few  dollars  spent  in  this  way  will  be  a good  invest- 
ment. The  next  step  is  to  organize  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  in 
each  town  for  winter  meetings,  to  compare  notes,  discuss  varieties,  and  also 
methods  of  culture,  and  have  lectures  when  practicable;  and  as  soon  as  the 
growing  season  opens  again,  give  the  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  themselves  your 
attention — apply  what  ideas  you  have  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  nature 
herself  as  she  opens  her  book  before  you.  Lastly,  ally  yourself  to  yK)ur  State- 
Horticultural  Society,  attend  it-s- meetings  and  obtain  its  transactions.  There  is 
no  owner  of  a homestead  in  county  or  town  who  ever  thinks  of  surrounding  him- 
self with  trees  for  any  purpose  (and  who  but  some  pitiful  wretch  of  an  Arab 
does  not?)  but  will  find  himself  a large  gainer  in  money,  for  the  reasons  given, 
by  seeking  knowledge  through  the  means  herein  pointed  out,  rather  than  by- 
suffering the  hard  but  common  experience  of  loss  of  his  investments  in  trees 
through  ignorance  in  selection  and  bad  culture  afterwards ; while  the  gain  he 
will  make  in  the  happiness  and  usefulness  to  himself  and  family,  by  enlarged 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  the  most  delightful  and  the  most  elevating  of  all  in- 
dustrial arts  will  amount  to  a capital  that  no  money  could  buy,  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  put  it  into  the  market. 


MR.  HUMPHREY’S  PAPER. 

EVERGREENS  ABOUT  OUR  HOMES  AS  A SOURCE  OF  PLEASURE  AND- 

PROFIT. 

To  undertake  to  say  anything  upon  this  subject,  or  indeed  any  other,  that  has 
not  already  been  said  many  times,  would  be  useless.  What  has  been  said  would 
fill  volumes,  what  has  not  been  said  would  fill  but  a small  page.  But  remem- 
bering that  it  is  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  that  is  needed  to  stamp 
any  good  indelibly  on  our  minds,  let  us  have  patience  as  well  as  respect  for  a 
little  repetition  of  old  ideas.  Having  come  to  the  Minnesota  prairies  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  having  gone  through  much  more  of  labor,  time  and  money  than 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  results  finally  obtained,  I would  gladly  aid  oth- 
ers to  reach  the  same  ends  with  more  economy  of  means.  1 had  intended  to  say 
something  of  the  planting  and  care  necessary  to  suecess,  but  as  I learn  that  an- 
other member  is  to  write  on  those  points,  I shall  leave  them  to  be  treated  by 
him. 

In  riding  several  hundred  miles  across  our  prairies  last  summer,  I was  struck 
with  the  possibilities  afforded  for  beautiful,  prosperous  and  happy  homes,  and 
could  not  but  think  how  few  would  ever  realize  these  conditions  in  anything  like 
the  degree  they  might.  'Hie  one  great  need  of  our  prairies  is  trees — trees  for 
fuel,  for  timber  and  for  beauty.  The  fuel  and  timber  trees  must,  in  a measure, 
include  beauty  and  shelter.  It  is  especially  of  these  last  two  points  I would 
speak.  Of  all  trees  for  these  purposes  a due  proportion  of  evergreens  gives  the 
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bfest  returns.  In  our  towns  and  cities  we  plant  them  to  please  the  eye  and  add 
beauty  to  our  grounds,  and  in  our  small  yards  we  almost  invariably  put  too 
many.  Anxious  to  have  something  to  show  now,  we  either  do  not  think  of  the 
years  to  come,  when  our  trees  will  have  become  large,  or  we  say  to  ourselves  we 
will  cut  them  out  when  they  grow  so  as  to  crowd  each  other.  But  we  don’t  do 
it.  It  seems  a pity  to  cut  out  such  beauties,  and  so  we  let  our  homes  be  dark- 
ened by  a somber  shade  of  thick  evergreens  within  a few  feet  of  our  win- 
dows, or  if  at  a late  day  we  do  cut  away  some,  we  delay  it  until  the  beauty  of 
those  remaining  is  much  injured.  ButA)n  our  prairies  and  about  our  prairie 
homes  we  usually  do  just  the  reverse.  Where  there  is  room  enough,  and  to 
spare,  where  the  winds  have  unobstructed  course  for  miles,  and  sweep  with  ter- 
rible force,  evergreens  are  comparatively  rare.  I know  how  much  the  settler  on 
the  prairie  has  to  do,  and  how  little  he  generally  has  to  do  with,  for  the  first 
few  years,  and  I also  know  that  if  he  only  realized  the  great  difference  between 
a sheltered  farm  and  home,  and  one  exposed 'lo  the  ihtiless  pelting  of  every 
storm  and  gale  that  blows,  he  would  make  great  effort  to  shield  himself  and  all 
that  belongs  to  him  from  our  tireless  winds. 

Without  protection,  on  the  highest  roll  of  his  farm,  stand  the  buildings, 
scorching  in  the  summer  sun  and  shivering  in  the  winter  storm.  Or  if,  as  I am 
glad  to  say,  is  often  done,  deciduous  trees  are  planted  to  add  beauty  to  the 
home,  yet  the  leafless  branches  with  the  winter’s  wind  moaning  through  them, 
only  seem  to  be  a mere  suggestion  of  what  might  be.  The  snow  still  piles  in  iiuge 
drifts  about  the  door  and  almost  blocks  the  way  to  the  barn  where  the  cattle  vtand 
shivering  and  so  shrinking  from  the  cold  blasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  drivei'  into 
the  yard  or  to  the  well  for  water.  Everything  is  uncomfortable,  and  even  when 
the  weather  is  not  cold,  the  winds  are  so  persistent  and  searching,  so  long  con- 
tinued, they  tire  out  man  and  beast.  Every  dweller  on  the  prairie  knows,  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  told,  of  those  gi’eat  discomforts  which  arise  solely  from  our 
frequent  and  long  continued  wunds.  They  are  so  great  that  if  there  is  a grove 
of  however  poor  kind,  on  the  farm,  and  in  however  inconvenient  a place,  many 
will  build  there  rather  than  in  a spot  which,  if  sheltered,  would  be  vastly  bet- 
ter. We  cannot  escape  the  discomforts  of  the  prairie  entirely.  They  are  a part 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  our  fertile,  easily  cultivated  farms.  But  there  is  surely 
no  need  of  living  twenty  years  exposed  to  every  wind  that  sweeps  over  the 
plains.  I know  one  great  objection  to  the  planting  of  evergreens  has  been  the 
high  cost.  They  have  been  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  and  indeed  they 
have  been.  Brought  largely  from  other  states,  a few  years  ago,  sold  at  high 
prices,  carelessly  handled  and  in  a short  time  a large  proportion  showing  only 
dry'  branches  for  the  money  and  time  invested,  people  became  tired  of  trying 
and  verv  likel}'  thought  they  could  not  be  made  to  flourish.  But  with  all  kinds 
as  low  as  they  can  now  be  had  bj^  the  quantity  from  reliable  men,  almost  at  our 
own  doors,  and  the  fact  demonstrated  that,  so  far  from  being  difficult  to  make 
live  they  are  quite  as  certainly  transplanted  with  success,  as  deciduous  trees,  it 
would  seem  as  if  every  one  who  owns  a home  or  a claim  might  surround  not 
only  his  house,  but  his  farm,  with  an  evergreen  windbreak.  One  row  of  Nor- 
way. Spruce  or  Scotch  pines,  set  five  feet  apart,  will  in  a few  years  make  a wall 
so  thick  a bird  can  hardly  fly  through  it.  (Jne  row  is  better  than  two  rows  set 
near  together,  because  with  the  two  roAvs  light  and  air  are  kept  from  three  sides 
of  each  tree,  and  they  really,  1 think,  make  no  better  protection  ihan  one  row 
with  its  two  sides  of  every  tree  rendered  hardy  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Of 
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course  better  yet  would  be  two  rows  planted  a good  distance,  perhaps  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  evergreens  are  of  slow  growth. 
Norway  pines  at  ten  years  old,  with  fair  care,  will  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high  and  spread  over  a diameter  of  eight  feet,  and  Scotch  pines  will  be  if  not 
as  tall  still  heavier  trees,  more  spreading  in  the  top,  and  our  white  pines, 
which  when  large,  are  the  handsomest  pines  we  have,  will  be  quite  as  tall. 
The  first  three  or  four  years  they  all  grow  comparatively  slow,  especially  the 
Norway  spruce,  but  after  that,  stretch  upwards  surprisingly,  and  every  year 
seems  to  double  their  weight. 

As  a source  of  pleasure  I know  of  nothing  in  the  line  of  tree  growing  that 
can  compare  with  growing  evergreens.  They  are  things  of  beauty  from  the 
first.  Winter  as  well  as  summer  they  gladden  our  eyes  with  their  brightness, 
and  while  we  are  pleased  to  watch  our  apple  trees  and  vines,  and  cherish  a 
hope  of  sometime  getting  fruit  from  them — the  hope  being  the  largest  share 
of  fruit  v^e  do  get — we  are  sure  our  evergreens  will  not  disappoint  us,  but  will 
give  us  just  what  we  expect  of  them. 

A home  ornamented  and  protected  with  evergreens  is  beautiful,  not  only  to 
the  occupants  but  to  every  passer-by.  We  work  hard  to  get  money  to  spend  in 
those  ways  that  afford  us  pleasure;  for  the  comforts,  luxuries — for  those  things 
that  in  the  aggregate  we  term  civilization;  things  that  distinguish  us  from  the 
savages.  And  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  a home  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  real  necessities  of  life  are  few.  If  we  can  get  a high  degree  of 
pleasure  without  the  intervention  of  the  hard  work  and  money,  it  is  surely 
profitable  for  us  to  do  so.  1 need  not  say  how,  like  a garden  in  the  desert, 
would  seem  such  a home  as  I have  suggested.  But  even  in  the  matters  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  it  pays.  As  a matter  of  profit,  the  shelter  afforded  to  a farmer’s 
cattle  by  a dense  evergreen  belt  about  his  yards  will  add  more  to  their  comfort 
every  winter,  and  if  to  their  comfort,  more  to  their  weight  and  thrift,  and  more 
to  their  owner’s  pocket,  than  the  cost  of  such  protection.  It  surely  need  not  be 
said  that  an  animal  compelled  to  stand  all  day  and  to  eat  its  food  in  a yard  ex' 
posed  to  v/ind  from  any  quarter,  can  not  as  profitably  consume  and  digest  its 
hay  or  grain  as  one  well  sheltered.  In  a mild  winter  every  one  kno^vs  how 
much  less  cattle  consume  to  keep  i]i  good  condition  than  a severe  one.  A belt 
of  evergreens  about  our  homes  and  yards  makes  all  our  winters  comparatively 
mild.  Even  in  so  favored  a climate  as  that  of  Florida,  it  is  found  that  the  ten- 
der orange  tree  groves  are  much  better,  more  sure  to  bear  fruit,  and  less  liable 
to  injury  frojn  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  when  protected  from  the  north 
winds  by  a belt  of  evergreens. 

Those  on  a prairie  farm  enclosed  by  a living  belt  of  green,  find  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  early  garden  from  their  sheltered  spot,  earlier  and  better 
small  fruit.  Their  fields,  protected  from  the  sweeping  winds,  start  the  grain 
earlier  in  the  spring  and  yield  better  crops  of  all  kinds;  their  harvest  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  -winds  blowing  the  wheat  from  the  reaper  and  the  hay  from  the 
load,  stacks  are  not  untopped,  and  in  the  house,  when  a door  is  opened,  every- 
thing is  not  carried  away  as  by  a wbirhvind,  nor  is  every  one  blown  until  their 
nerves  are  rasped  to  the  last  degree  of  irritation,  and  long  before  night  become 
more  tired  than  a hard  day’s  work  would  make  them.  And  if  ever  it  was  de- 
sired to  sell  the  farm,  it  would  be  found  there  was  a money  value  in  it  much 
above  a bare,  treele-ss  prairie  farm,  and  would  find  a much  readier  sale.  The 
Director  of  Hie  Botanictd  Garden  of  Harvard  University  says  “that  as  a means 
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of  direct  profit  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  predict  that  the  protection  af- 
forded to  our  fields  by  a screen  of  evergreens  about  them,  would  increase  the 
profits  of  their  cultivation  fully  twenty  per  cent.” 

In  driving  through  any  section  of  country,  that  which  always  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  prosperity  of  a farmer  is  the  beauty  of  his 
place.  When  we  see  a home  surrounded  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees, 
of  which  a goodly  proportion  are  evergreens,  we  immediately  think  there  is  a 
home  of  a happy  and  prosperous  family.  Children  brought  up  in  such  a home 
will  always  have  pleasant  memories  of  their  early  days.  The  home  they  look 
back  upon  will  have  a local  habitation  and  a name.  Very  little  of  the  poetry  of 
life  attaches  to  existence  on  our  bleak  prairies.  Let  us  add  all  we  can  to  it  by 
maldng  our  homes  beautiful  and  homelike  in  every  way,  by  so  sheltering  them 
that  to  every  one  riding  over  our  prairies  they  shall  seem  havens  of  rest. 


MR.  GIBBS’  PAPER. 

EVERGRERHS. 

The  beauty  of  the  evergreen  trees  and  their  utility  as  windbreaks  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  but  there  is  a common  impression  among  the  people  that 
it  is  difficult  to  grow  them.  The  truth  is,  that  if  they  are  carefully  dug  and 
afterwards  handled  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  without  needless  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  they  are  as  easy  to  transplant  and  make  live  as  any  of  the 
deciduous  trees.  At  the  nurseries  it  is  customary  to  immerse  the  roots  in  a mud 
bath  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  ground;  then  the  trees  are  boxed  with  a packing 
of  wet  straw  or  moss  for  shipment,  or  if  delivered  in  wagons  to  local  customers, 
their  roots  are  well  protected  with  the  same  material.  Before  they  are  removed 
from  the  boxes  or  wagons  the  holes  should  be  got  leady  so  that  the  roots  can  be 
placed  in  the  ground  the  instant  they  are  lilted  from  the  packing.  The  same  rules 
will  apply  to  the  preparation  of  soil  and  to  the  digging  of  the  holes  as  to  any  other 
trees  but  a little  more  care  is  perhaps  requisite  in  planting.  The  roots  must  be 
straitened  out  in  their  natural  position,  the  fibrous  ones  carefully  placed  with 
the  fingers,  and  covered  compacthj  with  the  best  surface  soil  made  as  fine  as 
possible.  The  trees  should  be  set  very  firmly,  and  if  large  ones,  stalked  down 
on  all  sides,  as  they  carry  a good  eeal  of  sail  to  the  wind.  There  is  no  need  of 
putting  water  in  the  holes,  but  after  the  trees  are  set  pour  from  one  to  three 
pails  full  of  water  around  each,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
running  off  draw  the  earth  into  a wash-bowl  shape  around  the  trunks.  Now 
mulch  heavily  with  old  straw  or  liarn  yard  litter  for  at  least  three  feet  in  all  di- 
rections and  keep  the  mulch  good  for  one  or  tw'o  years,  till  you  can  see  that  the 
trees  are  well  established  in  their  new  growth.  Then  they  Avill  take  care  of 
themselves,  although  of  course  they  will  be  better  for  a thorough  spading  and 
mulching  every  spring. 

Evergreens  should  always  be  set  in  the  spring,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  after 
growing  weather  fairly  commences. 

Of  course  reference  is  made  here  to  nursery  grown  trees,  which  are  always 
transplanted  repeatedly  in  order  to  make  them  threw  out  a mass  of  fibrous 
roots  and  harden  their  foliage  to  fit  them  for  ready  and  hardy  growth  when  re- 
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moved  and  transplanted.  Wild  stocks  grow  mostly  to  tap-root  and  are  much 
more  difficult  to  start,  besides  being  tender  from  the  shade  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  stand. 

The  most  satisfactory  trees  for  general  planting,  for  both  ornament  and  wind- 
break. are  the  Scotch  pine,  white  pme  and  Norway  pine.  Balsam  fir  and  white 
spruce  are  perhaps  more  fashionable  for  bowers.  Arbor  vitas  is  best  for  orna- 
mental hedges  and  screens,  and  juniper  savin  for  low  borders. 

It  is  useless  to  plant  evergreens  in  ground  already  occupied  by  the  roots  fo 
other  trees,  unless  these  roots  are  cut  off  for  some  distance  and  kept  off  till  the 
evergreens  get  well  advanced  in  their  growth,  and  even  then  they  will  make  a 
very  slow  growth  at  the  best  if  the  other  trees  are  of  fast  growing  kinds  and 
have  much  the  start.  The  failure  of  evergreen  planting  in  old  village  lawns,  by 
the  sudden  collapse  often  seen  in  July  or  August,  after  the  trees  have  made  a 
month  or  two’s  growth,  is  due  mainly  to  this,  as  the  shade  trees  are  usually 
planted  some  years  earliest  and  their  roots  extend  throughout  the  premises  be- 
fore the  evergreen  planting  is  commenced,  sapping  the  soil,  and  by  their  strong- 
er growth  immediately  choking  the  young  evergreens  to  death. 

The  best  sizes  for  ordinary  planting  are  trees  from  two  to  five  feet  high — say 
such  as  are  classed  in  the  trade  as  two  to  three  feet  or  three  to  four  feet.  Larger 
ones  can  be  planted  safely  up  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  even  higher,  but  they  need 
more  care,  and  these  larger  ones  should  only  be  handled  by  experts. 

I doubt  the  propriety  of  farmers  or  any  person  but  nurserymen  or  amateurs  of 
ample  means  and  leisure  undertaking  to  plant  out  un transplanted  seedling  ev- 
ergreens, as  is  sometimes  recommended  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  They 
require  too  much  shading  and  delicate  care  for  the  first  few  years  for  the  av^erage 
farmer  to  attend  to. 

It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  leave  the  transplanting  and  care  of  seed- 
lings to  the  nurserymen,  and  buy  them  when  of  pioper  age  and  stiength  ofroot 
and  top  for  open  unprotected  culture.  An  outlay  of  twenty  to  thirty  dollars, 
according  to  the  plan,  will  provide  an  evergreen  windbreak  for  a set  of  farm 
buildings  and  an  orchard  of  two  hundred  fruit  trees,  about  eight  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  to  plant.  In  ten  years  they  will  close  up  the  line  if  well 
mulched  or  cultivated,  and  in  cold,  bleak  winter  days,  gomg  upon  the  leeward 
side  of  such  a shelter  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Hollister  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses, like  driving  into  a barn.  As  an  instance  of  their  rapid  grovdh  under 
favorable  condition,  1 will  state  that  the  Jewell  Nursery  of  Lake  City,  which 
wa.s  established  in  the  year  1868,  already  has  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch  pines 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  filling  space  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 

As  protections  for  orchaivls,  to  hold  the  snow  and  prevent  root  killing,  also  to 
retard  the  early  growth  and  premature  blossoming  in  the  spring  by  keeping  the 
eaith  cool  and  serving  as  a barrier  to  the  hot  south  winds,  as  well  as  to  save 
the  fruit  from  being  blown  off  by  the  summer  and  autumn  gales  before  it  is 
ripe,  evergreens  are  invaluable  in  orchards,  for  profit,  indispensable,  as  ail  the 
commercial  apple  growers  in  the  west,  are  already  well  aware.  They  are  the 
only  close  shelters  worth  planting  for  orchards,  as  their  roots  take  up  but  little 
surface,  room  or  strength  of  the  soil. 

Beware  of  fast  growing  deciduous  trees  for  orchard  windbreaks,  such  as  the 
willows,  the  Loiul)ardy  poplars  and  the  cottonwoods.  J'heir  roots  run  as  far 
underground  as  their  tops  grow  upward,  some  of  them  further,  and  absorb  all 
the  means  of  plant  life  within  their  reach.  Such  shelter  as  the  boa  constrictor 
gives  its  victim  will  these  trees  give  to  fruit  trees.  They  shelter  and  they  kill. 
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It  has  been  the  common  practice  to  set  them  around  orchards  in  this  state,  but 
I do  not  know  of  a single  case  of  an  orchard  so  sheltered  several  years  ago,  but 
what  now  presents  to  the  owner  the  alternation  of  losing  the  usefidness  of  his 
fruit  tree,  or  taking  away  his  shelter  belt.  It  is  better  to  begin  right  and  plant 
the  evergreens,  for  on  our  western  prairies  shelter  our  fruit  trees  must  have. 

Oli'veii  Gibbs,  Jb., 

Lake  City,  Wabasha  Co.,  Minn.,  Jan.  15,  1881. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Greenmail  did  not  think  the  weight  of  one  man  sufficient 
to  pack  the  ground  too  hard  around  any  evergreens  in  transplant- 
ing, if  applied  at  the  surface. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  he  would  not  use  water  in  setting  any  tree. 

Mr.  Humphrey  had  transplanted  Scotch  pines,  and  used  one 
pail  of  water  to  each  tree. 

The  trees  were  large  and  the  season  late,  the  main  shoots  having 
made  six  inches  growth,  he  had  moved  three  hundred  and  did  not 
lose  one. 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  if  the  soil  was  just  right,  that  water  was  of  no 
use  in  transplanting. 

Mr.  Humphrey  reported  planting  five  hundred  hemlocks,  but  did 
not  think  they  were  hardy.  He  had  lost  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Grimes  reported  his  hemlocks  on  high  ground  doing  well, 
' while  those  on  low  land  were  not  thriving.  He  never  uses  water 
except  to  puddle  the  hole  just  before  planting,  and  after  plac- 
ing the  tree  fills  in  earth  around  the  roots  and  rams  it  tight. 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  he  set  five  hundred  Norway  spruce  in  man- 
ner described  by  Mr.  Grimes  and  did  not  lose  one. 

Mr.  Sias  considered  the  hemlock  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  this  re- 
spect was  willing  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  evergreens  he 
gave  evidence  of  its  hardiness,  and  made  a strong  plea  for  this  tree. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Cane  Growers  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  time  of  meeting  &c.,  report  in  favor  of  meeting  on 
the  third  Monday  in  January,  1882,  at  2 p.  m.,  which  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  by  resolutions,  fixed 
at  that  time. 

A committee  on  legislation  was  appointed  as  follows:  J.  T. 

Grimes,  J.  H.  Stevens,  S.  W.  Emery,  Truman  M.  Smith  and  U.  S. 
Hollister. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  7 p.  m. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Paper  by  Miss  Hortense  Share,  Rosemont: 

OUTDOOR  AND  INDOOR  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  most  humble  home  may  be  brightened  and  its  coarse  surroundings  made 
attractive  by  flowers.  A neatly  kept  border,  or  a bed  gay  with  blossoms,  of 
even  the  commonest  varieties;  vines  over  the  doors,  and  draping  the  windows, 
shutting  out  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  yet  admitting  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  are  certainly  more  pleasant  and  restful  to  the  tired  wife  and  mother  than 
an  untidy,  grassless  yard,  with  fences  down,  and  pigs,  calves  and  geese  roam- 
ing at  will,  as  seen  so  often  in  the  country.  Half  the  time  taken  to  keep  these 
out  and  from  chewing  the  clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  cultivate  a few  flowers. 

Sometimes  in  driving  about  the  country  I see  at  the  windows  of  the  poorest 
houses  a few  plants.  These  plants  carefully  tend>^d,  or  the  small  flower  bed, 
may  be  the  one  bit  of  poetry  in  the  hard  prosaic  life  of  the  overworked  mother. 
Heavens ! how  many  such  there  are  in  Minnesota ! — women  whose  whole  life  is 
an  endless  round  oipots  and  kettles. 

Children  are  fond  of  flowers,  always  delighted  to  have  a bed.  Given  a few 
seeds  and  a little  help  and  encouragement,  they  dig  and  plant  with  a will;  grow 
enthusiastic  and  very  proud  of  their  success.  Their  influence  is  humanizing  and 
refining;  a child  flower-lover  may  be  awkward  and  shy — coarse  and  rude,  never. 
A home  unbrightened  by  a flower  must  be  a dreary  place,  a very  Sahara  to  any 
one  whose  soul  glows  with  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

Their  cultivation  is  so  easy;  give  them  good  soil,  keep  out  the  weeds,  and 
they  more  than  repay  in  beauty  and  fragrance  the  little  time  bestowed.  It  is 
healthful  too.  After  being  shut  up  in  the  house  the  major  part  of  these  dreadful 
winters,  (28  degrees  below  zero  as  I wu-ite!)  one  is  sick  and  weak  in  the  spring. 
Am  glad  to  get  out  and  dig  in  the  ground  all  I can,  which  is  not  much  at  first. 
Last  spring,  when  the  plants  wintered  in  the  cellar  were  brought  up  for  me,  I 
looked  at  them  and  the  ground  to  be  dug.  in  dismay.  The  men  were  busy  with 
the  spring-work — not  a boy  about — they  hate  to  dig  flower-beds,  anyway.  As 
one  of  the  hired  men  said,  “his  sisters  used  to  make  him  dig  their  flower-beds 
and  he  spoiled  them  all  he  could!” 

An  end  must  always  have  a beginning.  So  I brought  out  a chair,  dug  a 
while,  then  rested;  took  an  afternoon  to  dig  one  bed.  Another  to  set  out  the 
plants,  nineteen  geraniums,  an  abutilon,  lemon  verbena,  heliotrope,  lantana, 
plumbago,  larpentm,  chrysanthemums,  Ac.  Had  to  sit  down  twenty-five  times 
before  I got  through;  they  were  well-planted — large  holes  and  plenty  of  water 
— kept  the  roots  soaking  in  water  while  digging  the  holes.  Everything  on  that 
bed  flourished;  the  geraniums  leaved  out  so  strong  even  the  winds  could  not  af- 
fect them;  they  bloomed  continuously  all  summer,  even  after  hard  frost.  These 
same  geraniums  have  l)een  “set  out”  for  six  years.  They  are  like  a good  (;on- 
tinued  story,  of  which  you  always  want  a little  more.  Between  the  geraniums 
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white  candytuft  was  sown  at  different  times  to  keep  up  a succession  of  bloom, 
and  made  a pretty  contrast  with  their  vivid  scarlet. 

The  previous  summer  this  bed  had  a ribbon  border  of  candytuft,  white  and 
purple.  After  it  was  done  blooming,  I cleared  away  the  stalks,  covered  the 
ground  with  manure  from  the  hen-house,  spading  it  in  deeply.  This  summer 
had  a wide  border  of  phlox  Drummondii  mixed,  and  the  large-flowered  varieties 
never  had  anything  finer.  The  plants  grew  large  and  were  strong  enough  to 
support  themselves;  and  the  bloom  was  superb  in  size,  color  and  profusion. 
Bloomed  long  after  frosts  and  only  succumbed  to  snow  and  hard  freezing. 

In  May  I dug  a bed  in  a rather  low  part  of  the  yard  that  got  the  slops  of  the 
weekly  wash.  Planted  in  the  center  a row  of  gladioli.  Poor,  scrawny  bulbs 
they  were,  but  in  that  rich,  moist  soil  they  grew  fast  and  bloomed  superbly, 
some  stalks  being  over  five  feet  high.  There  was  a succession  of  bloom;  even 
the  tiniest,  driest  bulbs  “took  heart”  and  bloomed,  some  even  after  the  first 
frosts.  1 have  long  thought  that  ground  enriched  with  strong  manure  was  inju- 
rious to  gladiolus  bulbs,  and  find  this  opinion  endorsed  by  no  less  a florist  than 
Geo.  Such  in  a late  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  sandy,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  a free  supply  of  water.  In  tropical 
islands,  where  they  are  indigenous,  they  bloom  in  the  rainy  season. 

Put  a strong  stake  to  each  bulb  as  soon  as  planted;  and  tie  securely  as  needed. 
Take  up  the  bulbs  when  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  drying  them  in  the  sun,  or  on 
airy  shelves;  store  them  in  an  earthen  jar  in  a dark  cellar;  keep  the  jar  uncov- 
ered. In  this  they  do  not  mould  but  come  out  fresh  and  plump. 

But  I want  to  tell  you  something  more  about  this  flower-bed.  On  the  front 
side  of  this  row  of  bulbs  sowed  mignonnette,  this  was  rampant  in  growth,  two 
feet  high,  and  loaded  with  fragrant  spikes  of  bloom,  filling  the  air  with  sweet- 
ness and  wafted  in  the  house  with  every  breeze.  At  either  end,  well,  large 
clusters  of  Coreopsis  Drummondii  and  C.  Burridgeamun ; both  covered  with 
bright  blossoms,  the  latter  looking  as  gay  and  airy  as  a flock  of  butterflies  sud- 
denly arrested;  the  slender  stems  being  invisible  at  a short  distance.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  whole  bed  were  Asters  of  the  best  mixed  varieties.  Had  not 
time  to  sow  seed  and  transplant  as  usual;  planted  as  we  do  radishes,  making  a 
hole  with  a round  pointed  stick,  dropping  one  seed  in  each.  Every  seed  came 
up;  the  border  was  perfect.  When  coming  into  bloom  mulched  them  with 
newly-cut  grass;  and  once  a week  poured  the  water  from  the  wash  on  tlie  sur- 
face, so  it  ran  under  the  mulch.  How  they  grew!  Many  were  3 feet  high;  all 
a solid  mass  of  bloom  of  many  colors,  from  the  ground  up.  Truffaut’s  Peony- 
flowered  Ferfection-blood-red  is  the  finest  Aster  I ever  saw!  Chickens  and  cats 
admire  this  bed  too  much.  I bought  a ball  of  strong  twine;  my  brother  drove 
stakes  around  this  and  three  other  beds,  and  we  put  five  strands  of  twine  around 
each;  the  light  trellis-fence  was  ornamental,  making  the  beds  look  all  the  neat- 
er; and  they  were  safe  from  all  small  marauders  besides,  being  a great  saving 
of  time  and  temper. 

Plants  that  have  grown  out  all  summer,  such  as  geraniums,  abutilons,  etc.,  I 
winter  in  the  cellar.  Take  up  carefully,  trim  and  pack  closely  in  boxes  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom,  filled  up  and  shaken  in  until  the  roots  are 
well  covered.  All  the  leaves  drop  and  are  removed. 

Fuchsias,  roses,  heliotropes  are  watered  a few  times  during  the  winter,  not 
geraniums,  it  makes  them  sprout,  nor  lantanas  unless  they  get  dust  dry.  The 
cellar  is  perfectly  dark,  ventilated  through  an  old  pump  stock,  inserted  through 
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the  hanking,  projecting  several  feet  outside  and  inside.  This,  with  an  upper 
door  opening  into  a pantry,  and  a wundow  from  that  into  a summer  kitchen, 
secure  a current  of  fresh  air. 

Culture  of  House  Plaufs. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  subject,  but  do  n’t  be  alarmed  gentlemen,  I am  not  go- 
ing to  tell  you  “ all  I know  about  it  it,”  and  keep  you  from  the  discussion  of 
Siberian  apples.  How  I hate  the  whole  of  them,  came  from  an  apple  country 
and  cannot  get  up  any  liking  for  crabs.  They  are  so  astringent  and  sting  my 
throat.  They  make  beautiful  jelley  but  I do  not  like  it.  This  is  heresy,  all  the 
same  I honor  and  respect  the  persevering  nurserymen,  who  have  brought  com- 
parative sweetness  out  of  much  bitterness,  and  are  trying  so  hard  to  get  iron- 
clad apples  to  stand  this  furious  climate. 

Roses.  With  these  have  been  quite  successful  in  a small  way.  Having  had 
one  time  or  another  many  of  the  newer  and  choice  varies.  Used  to  have  a rose 
bed  but  the  fowls  annoyed  me  so  much — they  would  reach  over  and  snap  off 
the  buds,  in  spite  of  all  barricades.  In  sheer  desperation  took  to  cultivating 
them  in  pots,  boxes,  nail  and  powder  kegs  sawn  in  two,  four  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom,  and  a layer  of  charcoal  to  ensure  good  drainage  and  keep  the  soil  from 
souring.  Gave  rich  garden  earth,  mixed  with  one-third  well-rotted  cow 
manure;  with  a sprinkle  of  sand  to  keep  the  surface  from  caking;  roses  love  a 
rather  stiff  soil.  In  summer  they  are  kept  outdoors  where  they  have  the  sun 
all  day,  except  from  11  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m.  Are  watered  every  noon  if  needed,  and 
showered  at  evening  with  rain-water.  While  in  bud  I give  them  weak  soot- 
water  twice  a week.  One  pint  of  soot  to  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  kept  in 
an  old  jar  under  the  bushes  and  filled  up  as  used,  lasted  all  summer  without 
more  soot.  How  those  roses  grew  and  bloomed!  never  an  insect  could  be  seen. 

Pierre  St.  Oyr.  A French  rose;  is  a noisette;  now  classed  with  tea-roses,  on 
account  of  its  sweetness;  has  the  fragrance  of  the  old  hundred  leaved  rose.  Do 
we  not  all  remember  how  they  grew  in  our  mother’s  yards  years  agone?  How 
we  pulled  as  many  as  we  wanted— there  were  hundreds  on  every  bush— it  is 
sweet  with  memories.  No  other  rose  can  surpass  it.  St.  Oyr  is  a free  bloomer. 
Some  strong  shoots  having  seven  full-blown  roses,  besides  a half  dozen  buds  at 
one  time.  During  the  summer  this  little  bush  had  over  sixty  roses.  It  is  a rose 
which  never  fails  me  winter  or  summer.  Color,  clear  bright  pink. 

This  IS  a short  list  of  roses,  that,  with  good  soil,  perfect  drainage,  weekly 
showering,  sunny  windows,  are  (with  me)  sure  to  bloom  in  winter. 

Agrippina.  Color  brilliant  red;  always  in  bud  or  bloom. 

Pink  Daily.  An  old  variety  and  constant  bloomer;  worth  half  a dozen  of 
some  of  the  newer  sorts. 

Malniaison.  A splendid  rcse.  Color,  creamy  flesh,  changing  to  fawn, 
large,  very  durable,  exceedingly  sweet  and  free  blooming. 

Mad  Ayulia  hnhert.  Color,  rosy  biift' with  peach  shading,  fragrant  tea-scent. 

Laprund.  Color,  bright  apricot  yellow;  free  bloomer;  beautiful  in  bud,  but 
not  when  fully  blown. 

Geraniums  do  not  bloom  well  in  winter  unless  grown  through  the  summer 
for  that  purpose.  Cuttings  started  in  June — all  buds  pinched  out  until  late  in 
September,  then  let  them  form,  will  bloom  until  January.  Or  old  stocks  trim- 
med, repott(*d  111  rich  soil  last  of  Aug.,  with  weekly  watering  of  manure  water, 
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grow  vigorously,  soon  push  out  buds  and  repay  for  the  care  given.  Without 
such  treatment,  old  stocks  having  bloomed  all  summer  are  worthless,  except  to 
go  in  the  cellar — to  set  out  in  the  spring  to  “ continue  the  business.” 

Fuchsias.  These  are  my  “ heart’s  delight.”  Winter  them^in  the  cellar  ex- 
cept F.  sjjeciosa  which  is  often  kept  up  because  it  will  not  go  out  of  bloom. 
They  require  a very  rich  soil ; from  an  old  pasture  is  good ; a little  sand  and 
ever  so  many  rusty  nails  tucked  in — the  oxide  of  iron  deepens  the  color  of  foli- 
age and  flower:  need  manure  water  twice  a week.  Had  aF.  Speciosa  in  a pow- 
der keg  last  summer,  with  twenty  branches  in  bloom  at  once — some  with  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bells.  Have  ten  sorts,  all  choice.  Not  a red  spider  shows  itself. 
Once  on  some  plants  from  a green  house  had  a few;  soon  routed  them  by 
washing  the  leaves,  both  sides,  with  soap  suds,  and  showering  with  clear  tepid 
water.  Only  improperly  treated  plants  are  infested  with  insects. 

A moist  atmosphere  is  imperative  for  most  plants;  a pan  of  water  should  be 
constantly  evaporating  on  the  stove.  Never  see  a stand  of  poor,  struggling 
plants  dying  by  inches  for  want  of  food — air,  water  and  cleanliness — but  I want 
to  take  hold  and  “ set  them  to  rights.”  Fresh  air  must  be  given  every  day,  by 
opening  a window — but  the  draught  ought  not  to  blow  over  the  plants  in  cold 
weather.  I used  to  take  safely  through  the  winter  from  sixty  to  seventy  plants. 
Failing  health  admonished,  and  a dozen  is  all  my  strength  is  equal  to. 

These  are  a few  sure  to  bloom;  if  not  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why: 

Abutilon,  Boule  de  Niege.  Best  white,  flowering  profusely. 

Geraniums,  pink,  white  and  scarlet.  Scented  rose,  nutmeg  or  apple  for  fra- 
grance, 

Linum  flavum.  Ought  to  brighten  every  collection.  Blooms  only  in  winter, 
from  November  to  January.  Shrubby  stock,  with  smooth,  shining  leaves; 
from  the  axil  of  each  is  a short  stem  of  from  one  to  three  erect,  bright,  lemon- 
colored  flowers,  large  as  a medium-sized  morning  glory,  which  they  resemble  in 
shape. 

Rose,  Malmaison.  Cuphea,  Plati/centra  or  Hyssopifolia.  The  first  has 
small,  tubular  flowers;  scarlet,  with  white  tips,  always  blooming  and  so  bonny 
it  ought  to  be  called  “Little  Cheerful.”  The  latter,  a beautiful  new  variety, 
has  flowers  bright  lilac  and  very  profuse. 

Merumbergia  gracilus.  Does  well  in  either  sun  or  shade;  flowering  well. 

F.  Speciosa.  Flings  out  its  bells  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mahernia  odorata.  This  is  a gem.  Shrubby,  woody  stock;  finely  cut 
leaves;  blooms  only  in  winter,  beginning  in  November  when  it  is  full  of  grace- 
ful lemon-colored  bells,  size  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  rather  larger.  It  distills  a 
sweet  delicate  fragrance.  One  plant  perfumes  a room,  hence  its  common  name 
“honey  dew;”  is  capricious  only  in  watering;  must  not  get  dry  or  have  too 
much  at  once;  if  the  latter,  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  in  a shower;  needs 
repotting  in  the  spring  and  constant  pinching  in  through  the  summer  to  give 
a trim,  compact  shape. 

White  jasmin,  grandiflora.  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  purely 
white,  starry  blossoms  of  this  choice  plant.  The  exquisite  subtle  fragrance 
seems  not  of  earth,  but  a soft  breath  from  the  distant  hills  of  Beulah!  Blooms 
from  August  until  Janua,ry.  Not  exactly  a vine  but  needs  a trellis. 

For  trailers,  oxalis  rosea,  with  its  profusion  of  delicate  pink  flowers,  and 
lobelia  gracilis  with  myriads  of  blue,  white  and  purple  flowers  in  endless 
shadings,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  flower  lover.  If  one 
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loves  plants  enough  to  care  for  them  well,  they  seem  endowed  with  character, 
sentiment,  individuality,  and  there  is  a subtle  something  goes  from  the  person 
through  the  fingers — and  they  grow!  You  don’t  believe  this?  I do.  Why 
not?  Our  bodies  are  made  of  the  dust  of^the  earth;  our  souls  instinct  with  the 
breath  of  life  from  God.  After  all  how  little  we  know  of  the  inscrutable 
processes  of  plant  nutrition,  the  mysteries  of  vegetation.  “No  man  can  find  out 
the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.”  “Great  things  and 
unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number.”  Though  a wise  man  think 
to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able.” 

Hortense  Share. 

Rosemount,  Dec.  26th,  1880. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Share’s  paper,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  and  the  paper  ordered  on  file  for  publication. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  P.  Sprague  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Winter  Protection  of  Plants. 

Mr.  Greenman  stated  that,  as  a general  rule,  all  grapes  and 
strawberries  needed  winter  protection. 

Mr.  Peffer  said  that  it  did  not  matter  so  much  what  the  cover- 
ing was,  if  loose  or  porous  in  its  character,  hut  urged  strongly 
against  too  deep  covering. 

Mr.  Tibhits  covers  strawberries  with  clean  straw  after  the  ground 
is  frozen,  but  prefers  to  cover  grape  vines  with  earth.  He  said 
that  raspberries  should  be  partially  covered.  Had  saved  his  Tur- 
neas  and  Black  Caps  by  heavy  fall  mulching.  He  had  covered 
strawberries  after  the  snow  had  fallen,  but  was  careful  not  to  cover 
too  deep. 

Mr.  McHenry  cited  a case  in  which  the  vines  had  been  entirely 
killed  by  a covering  of  straw  after  snow  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Sias  had  covered  his  strawberries  with  sorgho  bagasse  as  an 
experiment,  but  thought  it  would  all  have  to  be  raked  off  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Tibhits  would  mow  strawberry  beds  July  10th,  and  as  soon 
as  dry  burn  the  surface  to  kill  grass  and  weeds. 

Mr.  Emery  reported  that  Mr.  Cook  burned  his  strawberry  fields 
over  in  s])ring. 

Mr.  McHenry  stated  that  they  were  injured  by  the  process. 

Mr.  Gibbs  thought  it  a dangerous  experiment. 

Mr.  Til)bits  would  not  burn  the  fields  in  s])ring. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Cidtivaimt  of  Grass  in  Orchards. 

Mr.  Peffer  said  he  cultivated  trees  until  they  begun  bearing,  then 
sowed  clover,  let  it  remain  a year,  plowed  it  up  and  cultivated  a 
year,  and  so  kept  up  annual  rotation  with  clover  and  cultivation. 
He  never  used  grass. 

Mr.  Harris  advocated  the  planting  of  corn  among  growing  trees 
and  letting  the  stalks  stand  during  winter,  or  sowing  to  clover  and 
not  cutting  the  clover. 

Mr.  Peffer  remarked  that  he  covered  the  trunks  of  growing  trees 
with  paper  to  prevent  sun-scald. 

Mr.  Sias  reported  that  he  had  protected  trees  with  tarred  paper 
and  killed  them. 

Mr.  McHenry  had  found  that  whenever  tarred  paper  touched  the 
trees  they  were  killed. 

Mr.  Storrs  does  not  like  tarred  paper  but  prefers  boards. 

Under  question  of  apples  to  plant,  Mr.  Emery  thought  we  wanted 
too  man}^  sorts.  Said  we  should  find  out  a few  of  the  best  sorts 
and  stick  to  them. 

Mr.  Harris  said  if  his  entire  orchard  was  planted  to  Duchess  and 
Wealthy,  he  could  have  four  times  as  many  apples  as  present. 

He  made  more  money  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  any  other 
sort. 

Mr.  Gibbs  read  final  resolutions  as  follows: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  preparation  of  final 
resolutions,  submit  the  following: 

Whereas  this  session  of  our  Horticultural  society  has  been 
marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  by  the  members,  and  a 
most  kindly  feeling  throughout  the  discussion  of  the  various  top- 
ics, and  whereas  the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  fully  maintained  in 
the  greetings  and  courtesies,  extended  us  the®  hospitality  it  has 
always  so  generously  bestowed. 

Resolved.  That  this  association  fully  appreciates  the  courtesy  of 
the  managers  who  have  so  kindly  furnishrd  us  the  rooms  for  our 
meetings,  and  that  we  tender  them  our  thanks. 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  on  entertainment  and  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  the  citizens  deserve  our  warmest  thanks. 

Resolved.  That  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  faculty  of  the  University,  in  tending  to  us  their 
chapel  for  our  meetings,  and  to  Mrs.  Dewitt  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hins- 
dell  in  rendering  choice  music  during  our  sessions. 
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Resolved.  That  we  believe  in  the  unlimited  power  of  this  asso- 
ciation for  good,  and  that  we  will  each  and  all,  give  it  our  earnest 
support  ^by  personal  attendance  by  influencing  others  to  join,  and 
by  collecting  and  observing  facts  for  discussion  at  our  meetings. 

A.  W.  Latham, 

Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr. 

J.  M.  Uhderwood. 

Committee. 

The  committe  on  topics  for  next  annual  meeting  report  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  adopted: 

Apple  Tree  Blossoms. 

1st.  Their  date  of  opening. 

2d.  What  varieties  mature  similtaneously  ? 

3d.  What  varieties  are  perfect  and  what  imperfect  bloomers. 

4th.  Whatj  varieties  should  be  planted  together  for  mutual 
perfection  in  fertilizing  processes? 

5th.  What  varieties  have  the  greatest  power  to  resist  spring 
frosts  and  winds? 

□Paper  on  above,  by  G.  P.  Peffer,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Blight.  Cause,  remedy  and  process  of  contagion.  J.  M.  Un- 
derwood, Lake  City. 

Vegetables.  Best  plan  of  laying  out  a vegetable  garden,  and 
methods  of  culture,  and  result  of  experiment  with  new  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables.  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Lake  City. 

Timber  Cidture.  The  best  way  to  comply  with  the  law.  What 
varieties  of  deciduous  trees  will  grow  from  cuttings?  S.  M.  Eme- 
ry, Lake  City. 

A paper  on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  the  plum  as  a nurse- 
ry and  orchard  tree;  also,  can  plums  reproduce  themselves  from 
the  seed?  Mr.  Pearce,  Minnetonka. 

Essay  on  tulip  culture. 

What  is  the  experience  of  the  season  of  1881  with  new  varie- 
ties of  grapes  and  strawberries?  Truman  M.  Smith,  St.  Paul. 

The  treatment  of  grape  vines,  whether  by  the  annual  renewal 
or  the  spur  s}^stem.  C.  H.  Greenman,  Dover  Center,  Minn. 

A paper  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  of  trees,  with  blackboard 
illustrations.  Prof.  J.  F.  Porter,  Minneapolis. 
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Summer  cultivation  and  Avinter  protection  of  orchards.  J.  T. 
Crrimes,  Minneapolis. 


REPORT  OF  J.  M.  UNDERWOOD, 

DELEGATE  TO  THE  WISCOi^^SIH  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  attending 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  of  last  winter. 

When  the  pressing  duties  of  business  have  confined  a man  the  rest  of  the 
year,  it  is  refreshing  to  drop  all,  and  give  one’s  time  for  a few  days  to  recreation 
of  this  kind  to  meet  with  those  interested  in  the  same  pursuits  of  life  and  com- 
pare notes  of  success  and  failure. 

The  society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  capitol  in  a commodious  room  on 
the  first  floor,  on  the  door  of  which  is  inscribed:  “State  Horticultural  Society;’’ 
adjacent  to  and  connected  by  folding  doors  is  a room  for  the  “State  Agricultural 
Society”  which  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  the  two  together 
make  a very  desirable  suit  of  rooms. 

The  meeting  held  during  a session  of  the  Legislature  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  honorable  members  to  attend  and  interest  themselves  in  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State;  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture recognizes  the  importance  of  these  interests  by  furnishing  the  society  this 
room,  and  by  the  annual  donation  of  the  society’s  printing  and  $600  in  cash  to 
he  used  as  thought  best  in  premiums  to  stimulate  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  auxilliary  societies  in  the  several  congressional  districts  of  the  State' 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  session  was  the  reports  from  these 
several  societies — giving  an  account  of  their  meetings  during  the  year  and  of  the 
fairs  held  during  the  summer.  In  what  more  pleasant  or  profitable  way  could 
committees  spend  the  long  winter  than  by  holding  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  relative  to  their  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  planning  for  a 
general  display  of  their  products  at  some  favorable  time  during  the  summer  or 
fall. 

It  is  arranged  now  that  an  officer  or  member  of  the  State  society  shall  attend 
these  summer  fairs  and  address  them  on  some  topic  of  interest  and  also  superin- 
tend the  disbursement  of  the  donation  not  to  exeeed  $100  from  the  State  socie- 
ty. This  $100  is  simply  to  form  a nucleus  around  which  the  local  societies  is  to 
gather  a liberal  amount  for  premiums  which  shall  secure  a large  exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a general  interest  in  their  improvement  and 
cultivation.  This,  it  seems  to  me, is  a very  practical  way  of  reaching  the  desired 
development  of  horticulture  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Each  district 
can  profit  by  the  example  of  the  others  and  vie  with  them  for  the  most  rapid 
progress,  and  to  those  who  are  most  alive  to  their  own  interests  will  be  awarded 
the  crown  of  success. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  creditable,  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that  our 
protracted  hot  weather  during  the  fall  is  a serious  obstacle  to  the  preservation 
of  fruit  late  into  winter.  There  were  some  old  varieties  that  I had  never  seen 
and  new  seedlings  that  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  value.  Their  list  recommended 
is  not  very  different  from  ours  for  Southern  Minnesota.  A satchel  of  Wealthy 
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that  I took  with  me  were  admired  very  much  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  members  as  specimens  to  carry  home.  Cions  that  were  cut  from  the  fine  or- 
chard of  A.  J.  Phillips,  of  West  Salem,  near  La  Crosse,  were  in  a fine  condition,, 
and  I heard  no  reports  of  such  extreme  and  sudden  changes  as  we  experienced 
here  in  Minnesota  the  last  of  December  and  1st  of  January. 

The  exercises  were  varied  by  interesting  papers  aud  discussions  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  farm  and  dairy.  A valuable  paper  on  butter  making  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss, of  Rocky  Run,  was  particularly  interesting,  and  if  every  butter-maker  in 
our  land  could  know  and  profit  by  his  experience  1 don’t  think  we  would  have 
so  much  wagon  grease  sold  for  butter.  The  discussions  in  detail  would  be  too 
much  for  me  to  rehearse  here.  Any  one  can  procure  them  by  sending  $1.00  to 
the  secretary,  F.  W.  Case,  Madison,  and  there  can  be  no  more  profitable  expen. 
diture  of  money. 

Our  generous  reception  and  care  by  the  officers  and  members  is  a pleasant 
recollection,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  reciprocate  the  courtesies  shown. 

Respectfully, 

J.  M.  Underwood, 

Del.  to  Wis.  Hort.  Soc. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grimes  for  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  represented  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  which  was  unani- 
mously tendered  the  gentleman.  The  committee  to  report  on  tax- 
ing nursery  stock  report: 

Gentlemen:  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meet- 

ing to  prepare  a statement  to  the  legislature  regarding  the  taxing 
of  growing  nursery  stock  as  merchandise  present  the  following  for 
the  action  of  the  society. 

Sec.  20  of  the  present  tax  law  requires  that  all  nursery  stock,, 
whether  growing  or  otherwise,  shall  be  taxed  as  merchandise. 

The  injustice  of  this|law,  we  think,  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing consideration: 

It  is  the  only  growing  crop  subject  to  taxation.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  one  to  grow. 

A crop  of  trees  requires  from  two  to  six  years  to  mature  suffici- 
ent for  the  market;  hence  each  crop  is  subject,  on  an  average,  to- 
four  taxations,  while  all  other  crops  are  subject  to  but  one. 

With  the  exception  of  Illinois,  Minnesota  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  state  that  taxes  nursery  stock. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  from  Iowa,  the  writer  says: 

“Our  Legislature  thinks  it  hard  enough  for  our  nurserymen  to 
grow  trees  without  taxing  those[who  have  the  boldnesss  to  under- 
take the  work.” 

Thus  it  has  been  left  for  Minnesota,  the  most  northwestern 
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'State  in  the  union,  the  state  in  which  the  nurserymen  has  the 
most  difficulties  to  contend  against;  the  state  which  offers  premi- 
ums to  the  tree  planters,  it  is  left  to  the  state  to  tax  the  man  who 
has  the  temerity  to  grow  trees  for  the  tree  planter. 

We  feel  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
legislature  to  this  subject,  and  that  their  love  of  justice  would 
prompt  them  to  remove  this  burden. 

G.  W.  FULLER, 

A.  W.  SIAS, 

Committee. 

The  committee  on  fruit,  etc.,  on  exhibition  report  the  number  of 
fruits  not  up  to  premium  years,  but  very  creditable  considering  the 
past  severe  winter. 

and  Crabs. 

Oliver  Gibbs  Jr.,  Lake  City,  exhibits  3 plates  Minnesota  Crab, 
1 plate  Tallman  Sweet,  2 plates  Walbridge,  2 plates  Haas,  2 plates 
Russett,  1 plate  Utter’s  Red. 

H.  E.  Lowell  shows  6 plates  Wealthy,  1 plate  Morrison’s  Seed- 
ling, 1 plate  very  fine  unnamed  sweet  seedling. 

A.  W.  Sias  of  Rochester,  shows  1 plate  Pewaukee,  1 plate 
Wealthy,  1 plate  Walbridge,  1 plate  Fameuse,  also  specimens  of 
Wabasha  Seedling,  Minnesota  Greening,  Melinda,  Rollins,  Russett 
and  four  unknown. 

John  S.  Harris  of  LaCresent,  exhibits  1 plate  each  of  Jonathan, 
Westfield,  Seeknofurther,  Northern  Spy,  Winter  Winesap,  Perry, 
Russett,  Little  Red,  Romanite,  Willow  Twig,  Walbridge  and  one 
seedling  named  La  Crescent. 

0.  D.  Storrs  of  Wright  Co.,  shows  Wealthy,  Pioneer,  Winstead 
Pippin,  Walbridge,  Morrison’s  Treasure,  Minnesota,  Hyslop,  Pride 
of  Minneapolis  and  other  varieties  of  seedlings. 

We  find  three  specimens  of  Alexander  very  fine,  but  do  not 
know  who  exhibits  them. 

Wyman  Elliot  of  Minneapolis  shows  a collection  of  new  vari- 
eties of  potatoes,  including  Burbank’s  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Tennant,  St.  Patrick,  Clark’s  No.  1 and  2,  Chicago  Seedling. 

The  severity  of  last  winter  and  the  severe  winds  of  last  autumn 
£n  many  portions  of  the  state,  makes  a large  exhibition  impossible’ 

G.  W.  Fuller, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OLMSTED  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society  was. 
held  in  Good  Templars’  hall  last  Saturday  afternoon,  March  20,  1880.  Owing' 
to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have 
been. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  A.  W.  Sia^  who  stated' 
that  the  first  thing  in  order  was  the  payment  of  membership  fees. 

M,  W.  Cook  stated  that  there  was  an  indebtedness  of  $10,  incurred  at  the’ 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  had  not  been  paid, 
and  he  moved  that  the  membership  fee  be  raised  to  fifty  cents.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  motion  was  carried. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  the  following  officers  were- 
elected,  viz:  President,  M.  W.  Cook;  Vice  President,  R.  Porter;  Treasurer,  J. 
Bamber;  Secretary,  S.  D.  Hillman;  Assistant  Secretary,  G.  W.  Mason. 

The  subject  for  discussion  before  the  meeting  was  “Winter  Fruits”  and  Mr. 
Sias  was  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion.  He  said  he  was  much  impressed 
with  the  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  John  before  the  teacher’s  institute  Thursday 
evening,  in  which  he  claimed  that  five  years  time  might  be  saved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a pupil  by  taking  the  most  direct  course.  The  great  object  with  fruit 
growers  in  Minnesota  was  to  obtain  hardy  winter  varieties.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  shortest  and  best  method  of  reaching  this  result,  many  were  inclined  to> 
take  the  longest  and  most  expensive  route.  This  point  was  illustrated  by  a dia- 
gram of  straight  and  curved  lines.  The  shortest  road  to  success  with  winter 
fruit  was  by  raising  Minnesota  seedlings;  the  same  point  might  be  arrived  at  by 
going  around  by  the  way  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  New  York  or  Ohio,  or  perhaps  by 
going  still  farther  around  by  the  way  of  Russia.  Every  divergence,  however, 
from  the  straight  line  increased  the  expense  and  lessened  the  probabilities  of 
success. 

Mr.  Sanford  Niles  inquired  if  he  took  the  position  that  fruit  followed  the  same 
law  as  corn  and  grain,  which  ripened  earlier  on  bringing  it  from  the  north  to» 
the  south, 

Mr.  Sias  replied  that  he  did.  He  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Downing  to 
sustain  his  position.  He  thought  those  countries  that  depended  upon  native- 
seedlings  were  most  successful. 

Mr.  R.  Porter  said  he  had  been  experimenting  more  or  less  for  some  24  years,, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  our  native  seedlings  were  the  best,  and  that  we  must 
rely  upon  our  own  nurserymen  for  a supply  of  the  best  and  hardiest  trees. 

Mr.  J.  Bamber  said  he  had  been  trying  for  the  past  25  years  to  raise  fruit  in* 
Minnesota,  but  he  had  failed  to  raise  any  winter  fruit  yet,  unless  it  was  the  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  which  was  not  worth  very  much.  Our  dependence  was  in  Minne- 
sota seedlings.  He  had  a number  of  trees  of  the  Duchess  variety  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  winter  killed. 

J.  M.  Hall  thought  the  difficulty  was  owing  to  the  location  of  his  orchard  on 
low  valley  land.  High  ground  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Sias  said  nurserymen  were  often  accused  of  having  “an  axe  to  grind”  if 
they  recomin(“nded  varieties  of  their  own  planting,  but  he  would  submit  the 
((uestion  whether  the  people  were  acting  wisely  in  sending  away  for  trees  whenf 
better  and  cheaper  trees  can  be  found  at  home  within  their  own  county. 

Mr.  Cook  said  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  grow  native  seedlings  successfully;^ 
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but  there  were  now  a few  kinds  which  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to 
be  reliable.  He  believed  in  getting  the  best  and  hardiest  trees,  whether  from, 
Russia  or  elsewhere.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  Duchess,  Wealthy  and^the  Rollins’ 
Pippin. 

Mr.  Porter  inquired  what  the  latter  variety  was.  Mr.  Sias  gave  its  history, 
and  said  it  was  a seedling  originatmg  with  Mr.  Rollins,  of  Elgin,  from  seed 
planted  25  years  ago.  He  had  a number  of  fine  specimens  of  this  fruit  on  exhi- 
bition, picked  from  the  parent  tree,  the  quality  of  which  he  desired  the  members 
to  test,  as  well  as  a fine  specimen  of  a seedhng  apple_raised  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  of  Viola. 

Mr.  Cook  inquired  how  the  Pippin  compared  with  the  Duchess  as  to  hardi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Sias  said  it  appeared  to"  be  more  hardy  than  the  Duchess,  which  state- 
ment was  corroborated  by  the  views  of  Mr,  ISTiles  and  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Sias 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Russet  and  a seedling  of  his  own  production. 

Mr.  Hall  exhibited  a can  of  preserved  strawberries. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  the  same  varieties  adopted  by  the  society  one 
year  ago,  to- wit:  For  general  cultivation.  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Elgin  Beauty, 

Haas,  and  Rollin’s  Prolific;  for  trial,  Rollin’s  Pippin,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Rollin’s 
Russet;  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  the  following:  Early  strawberry.  Orange,  Mea- 

der’s  Winter,  Beach’s  Sweet  and  Red,  Hutchinson’s  Sweet,  Maiden’s  Blush  and 
Power’s  Crab. 

Mr.  Cook  invited  the  society  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  his  residence  in  the 
strawberry  season  in  the  month  of  June. 

Secretary  Hillman  then  read  the  following  address : 

Mr.  President:  The  Olmsted  County  Horticultural  Society  was  organized 
seven  years  ago  the  3d  of  this  month;  it  is,  therefore,  now  seven  years  of  age. 
Tlie  society  has  held  regular  annual  sessions  each  year  since  its  organization;  be- 
sides, a number  of  special  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
interest  to  horticulturists. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  a word  at  this  time  ’svith  regard  to  what 
has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  for  the  advancement  of  the  horticultural  in- 
terests of  our  county  as  well  as  the  State  at  large.  By  doing  so,  and  notmg  the 
progress  made,  we  may  find  reasons  for  encouragment  for  the  future,  and  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  time  and  experience  have  brought  us  in  the  past.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  our  organization  v/as  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
horticulture  as  pertaining  to  che  production  of  applesf  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
of  small  fruit,  flowers,  etc. 

It  will  be  remembered,  at  the  time  of  our  organization  we  had  but  just  passed 
through  one  of  the  severest  and  most  disastrous  winters  ever  known  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  Minnesota  and  the  west.  In  a majority  of  cases,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, the  larger  portion  of  our  finest  nurseries  and  orchards  were  thus  rudely  and 
suddenly  destroyed  and  swept  away.  Nearly  every  tree,  large  or  small,  which 
v/as  not  what  might  be  termed  strictly  “iron  clad,’’  was  rendered  utterly  worth- 
less. Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  confidence  of  horticulturists  in  Minne- 
sota as  a fruit  growing  state  was  greatly  shaken  by  such  unexpected  reverses. 
Their  long  fruit  lists  and  their  ideas  of  the  most  hardy  and  profitable  varieties, 
ahke  met  with  rapid  transformations.  It  was  not  a little  discouraging  to  be 
compelled  to  commence  anew  to  experiment,  to  compare  notes  and  devise  ways 
and  means  for  obviating  such  seilous  disasters  in  the  future;  but  our  enterpris- 
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ing  nurserymen  and  practical  fruit-growers  were  equal  to  the  task.  They  pos- 
sessed the  energy  and  perseverance  which  enabled  them  at  once  to  renew  their 
efforts,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  been  rewarded  by  most 
gratifying  results.  And  it  may  not  be  after  all  an  unfortunate  matter  that  re- 
verses were  thus  early  experienced,  since  it  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  most  hardy  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  varieties  of  apples  for 
cultivation  that  could  be  produced. 

Prior  to  the  winters  of  1872-3  there  was  the  most  reckless  planting,  and  many 
seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  Minnesota  was  a very  good  state  for  growing 
all  kinds  of  tropical  plants.  That  winter  taught  us  a lesson  of  iDrudence  which 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  is  worth  more  to  us  than  a thousand  fine-spun 
theories  or  the  extravagant  statements  of  visionary  enthusiasts. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  organization  of  tlie 
State  Horticultural  Society,  seven  years  prior  to  that  time,  in  October,  1866.  At 
that  time,  when  the  horticulturists  present  in  this  city  in  attendance  at  the 
state  fair,  assembled  for  the  first  time  to  organize  a state  society,  one  of  the  en- 
thusiastic members  present  exhibited  no  less  than  nineteen  different  varieties  oi 
apples.  This  was  certainly  a flattering  exhibit  for  so  young  a state,  but  experi- 
ence has  show  that  the  growing  of  so  many  varieties  is  not  necessary  or  profita- 
ble, or  in  other  words,  is  more  ornamental  than  useful. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  particularize  as  to  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  discovering  and  propagating  hardy  varieties ; we  have 
a few  standard  fall  and  winter  varieties,  the  character  of  which  seems  to  be  fully 
and  fairly  established.  Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated  their  value, 
and  I need  not  refer  to  them;  suffice  to  say  that  the  croakers  who  declared  they 
could  not  live  in  Minnesota  because  we  could  not  gTow  fruit  in  abundance,  have 
■ — thanks  to  the  perserving  efforts  of  our  horticulturists — had  their  fears  re- 
moved, It  is  well  known  that  thousands  of  bushels  of  wholesome  and  delicious 
fruit  are  now  produced  in  tliis  and  adjoining  counties  every  year,  and  with  fav- 
able  seasons  the  quantity  of  apples  produced  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  certainly  be  fourfold  greater  than  ever  before,  and  we  may  look  foivard 
confidently  to  the  time  when  southeastern  Minnesota  will  produce  a large  sur- 
plus of  choice  fall  and  winter  fruit.  I may  emphasize  the  words,  “choice  fall 
and  winter  fruit,”  for  every  one  knows  that  the  beauty  and  quality  of  our  apples 
are  unsurpassed,  and  are  far  superior  to  those  of  a warmer  climate.  This  feat- 
ure was  observed  in  a marked  degree  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia some  three  years  since.  Nearly  eveiy  state  in  the  union  was  represented 
in  the  pomological  exhibition,  the  exhibit  from  the  state  of  Kansas,  for  instance, 
being  remarkably  extensive  ajid  creditable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  apples 
from  this  state,  though  not  so  laige  and  numerous  in  variety  or  great  in  quanti- 
ty, were  to  our  mind  tar  better  than  those  from  that  favored  section. 

The  experiments  being  made  with  Minnesota  seedlings  are  bringing  to  the 
front  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit  ever  grown  in  any  state  or  under  any 
condition  of  soil  or  climate.  And  we  would  say,  let  the  good  work  thus  begun 
in  an  earnest  spirit  of  emulation  of  the  best,  go  on. 

As  1 remai-ked  at  the  outset,  the  object  of  our  organization  was  and  has  been 
largely  the  advancement  of  horticulture  with  reference  to  the  gl'owth  of  apples 
and  small  fruit.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  necessity  or  importance  of  giving 
attention  to  this  subject,  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  our  young  state — which  must  be  apparent  to  the  dullest  mind — it  is  x^hiin  to 
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be  seen  that  the  undertaking-  before  us  is  not  an  easy  task;  the  field  of  research 
and  inquiry  which  is  opened  before  us  is  an  extensive  one.  Not  only  are  we  to 
discuss  the  varieties  of  apples  which  are  the  most  profitable  and  hardy  for  gen- 
eral cultivation,  but  there  are  many  other  departments  of  horticulture  which  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  investigated.  Among  the  proper  subjects  for  discussion 
with  regard  to  fruit  growing,  are  such  as  these:  the  character  of  the  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  the  proper  methods  of  planting,  cultivation  and  protec- 
tion of  trees;  time  and  manner  of  prunning;  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  their 
nature,  c-ause  and  remedy;  the  consideration  of  reports  given,  and  experiments 
made  from  time  to  time;  all  these  are  proper  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  every  member  of  our  society.  The  same  remarks  are  more  or  less  applicable 
to  the  growth  or  cultivation  of  pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  currants, 
grapes,  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  evergreens,  plants  and  flowers. 

We  have  an  important  work  before  us;  for,  if  we  would  beautify  our  homes 
and  make  them  the  cheerful,  pleasant  and  happy  abodes  of  ourselves  and  fam- 
ilies, we  must  necessarily  give  more  attention  to  horticultural  pursuits.  Horti- 
culture should  travel  hand  in  hand  with  agriculture,  and  we  indicate  very  largely 
the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained  by  the  interest  we  manifest  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Some  one  has  very  appropriately  said  that 
^‘if  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  a 
public  benefactor,”  how  much  more  he  who  covers  our  hillsides  with  rich 
clusters  of  grapes,  our  orch-ards  with  golden  fruits,  and  who  fills  our  homes  with 
the  fragrance  of  beautiful  flowers! 

On  the  ITtli  of  February  there  was  organized  at  Lake  City  “The 
Lake  Pepin  Farmer’s  Institute  and  Horticultural  Society.”  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a good  deal  of  interest  manifested. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers: 

President — Glen.  N.  C.  McLean,  of  Frontenac. 

Vice-President — J.  J.  Beaty,  of  Gillford. 

Secretary — S.  M.  Emery,  of  Lake  City. 

Treasurer — E.  P.  C.  Fowler,  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Executive  Committee — P.  H.  Rahilly,  of  Mt.  Pleasant;  C.  C. 
Lowe,  of  Gillford;  Geo.  Labbett,  of  Belvidere;  0.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  of 
Lake  City;  R.  F.  Cone,  of  Florence. 

The  following  address  before  the  society,  by  U.  S.  Hollister,  St. 
Paul,  is,  by  special  request,  printed  with  this  report: 

HORTICULTURE  05T  THE  FARM. 

The  term  Horticulture,  as  applied  to  farm  economy,  has  a more  comprehen- 
sive meaning  or  more  extensive  application,  than  is  usually  allowed  it.  All  the 
finer  elements  of  your  profession  as  farmers,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
practical  scientific  agriculture,  walk  hand  in  hand  with  horticulture.  The  care 
bestowed  on  gardens,  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  special  fertilizers,  the 
results  obtained  therefrom,  together  with  the  new  and  better  methods  of  culture, 
and  rotations  of  crops,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  a better  system 
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of  farm  culture.  As  the  garden  was  the  first  farm  so  was  it  the  first  element  tO’ 
stimulate  men  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  mother  earth.  Horticulture  has  a civil- 
izing or  humanizing  effect ; it  has  a sanitary  influence,  and  if  properly  taken  in 
hand;  has  an  important  position  in  the  financial  economy  of  general  agriculture. 
A part  of  the  farmer’s  profession,  then,  that  develops  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
human  nature,  that  administers  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  family,  and  at 
the  same  time  adds  to  the  store  of  wealth,  must  attract  his  careful  attention  and 
be  worthy  of  his  earnest  support. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  every  farmer  wishes  to  see  his  family  under  moral 
influence;  wishes  to  see  them  enjoying  good  health;  wishes  them  prosperity.  Is 
there  anythmg  else  of  human  life?  And  now  the  question  arises  here,  how 
shall  we  make  a practical  application  of  the  theory  enunciated  ? I am  not  here 
to  theorize,  but  mil  attempt  to  go  with  you  to  your  own  homes,  show  you  whaq. 
you  have  there,  and  what  you  might  have. 

Time,  Midsummer.  Drive  out  from  your  city  in  any  direction,  only  let  us  go 
out  among  the  prosperous  or  well-to-do  farmers.  W e pass  by  a number  of  farms, 
some  showing  evidences  of  taste  and  culture,  some  entirely  the  reverse.  We 
stop  finally  at  one  that  seems  to  be  about  the  average.  There  is  an  air  of  thrift 
about  the  place  in  some  respects.  The  buildings  are  comfortable,  the  stock 
seems  well  fed  and  the  farm  implements  in  sufficient  number  to  mdicate  exten- 
sive operations.  So  far  all  is  well,  but  we  are  there  as  critics  and  are  going  to 
be  a little  particular.  We  hitch  our  horses  to  the  fence  because  we  are  afraid 
that  the  hitching  post  won’t  hold.  We  enter  the  gateway — the  gate  of  which 
lacks  a hinge,  but  as  our  host  meets  us  and  understands  the  peculiarities  of  that 
gate,  we  get  along  first  rate.  The  contour  of  the  ground  is  perfect.  A gentle 
slope  from  the  house  to  the  road.  A hill  covered  with  trees  in  the  distant 
back  ground.  A profile  of  undulation  springing  out  at  either  side.  Nature  did 
her  share— let  us  see  how  our  host  has  lent  a helping  hand. 

A path  as  straight  as  an  arrow  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  front  door,  but  as 
this  is  not  the  popular  entrance,  the  path  forks  within  a rod  of  the  house  and 
brings  us  to  a side  porch.  The  walk  was  originally  laid  out  four  feet  wide,  and 
a straight  row  of  evergreens  planted  within  four  feet  of  the  walk  on  either  side; 
these  have  grown  until  we  are  compelled  to  walk  in  a narrow  path,  single  file, 
to  avoid  their  branches.  Outside  of  these  lines  of  evergreens  the  ragged  relics 
of  a few  ornamental  shrubs  growing  in  the  sod.  The  decayed  remains  of  the 
fence  board  edgings,  mark  the  spot  when  the  place  was  new,  and  ambition  yet 
had  a place  in  the  wife’s  heart,  a flower  had  cheered  the  scene.  Noav,  a few 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  a paoeny  and  a dicentra  keep  mastery  over  the  weeds. 
The  evergreens  show  signs  of  horn  and  tooth,  the  flower  beds  the  deep  imprint 
of  heavy  hoof.  There  is  a liberal  expanse  of  lawn,  but  it  is  so  thickly  planted 
with  trees  that  it  is  mown  with  difficulty,  and  the  ripened  Timothy  and  Red  Top 
with  seedless  heads,  present  the  appearance  of  waste  to  say  the  least.  This 
grass  plot  would  yield  half  a ton  of  good  hay.  This  waste,  as  the  waste  always 
does,  has  added  materially  to  the  unsightliness  of  the  lawn.  We  continue  along 
the  path  and  find  our  way  to  the  side  entrance  to  the  house.  Here  is  located  the 
pump,  here  the  wash  bench,  and  we  are  obliged  to  walk  on  a row  of  flat  stones 
laid  down  to  keep  our- shoes  from  the  mud  of  the  kitchen  slops.  Two  or  three 
thrifty  young  Derkshires  are  nosing  around,  watching  for  a chance  to  upset  the 
swill  pail.  They  stop  their  rooting  as  we  approach,  throw  up  their  heads  while 
munching  a bit  of  purslane  or  xhgweed  wink  at  us  with  their  pig  eyes,  and  won- 
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(ler  if  we  are  city  hunters  with  the  usual  accompainment  of  Pointer  or  Spaniel. 
They  knew  they  had  no  business  there  or  had  no  right  to  root  that  hole  under 
the  fence,  and  for  the  life  of  them  they  cannot  locate  that  hole,  when  their  owner 
whistles  for  Tige,  and  away  they  all  scamper  through  the  garden,  among  the 
currant  bushes,  over  the  onion  bed,  around  and  around,  doing  as  much  damage 
in  five  minutes  as  their  black  skins  are  worth,  until  finally,  completely  tired  out, 
their  memory  suddenly  returns,  and  they  slip  through  the  fence,  and  the  trouble 
is  over.  While  on  our  way  to  the  fence  to  put  on  the  necessary  repairs,  we  find 
one  of  those  calves  has  got  loose  and  is  deliberately  eating  the  clothes  off  the 
line. 

We  go  to  the  garden  to  ascertain  the  damage,  and  as  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  horticultuaal  features  of  the  place,  we  will  spend  an  hour  there- 
One  thing  strikes  us  very  favorably,  it  has  the  liberal  allowance  of  at  least  an 
acre.  It  is  fenced  from  fields  and  farm  yard,  and  is  in  the  same  general  enclos- 
ure as  the  house.  We  find  the  regular  old  fashioned  arrangements  of  rows  of 
cuiTant  and  raspberries  bushes,  at  intervals  of  a rod  or  so — the  spaces  between 
devoted  to  vegetables — this  renders  horse  culture  rather  a difficult  matter,  and 
you  all  know  what  kind  of  hand  culture  these  places  get.  Ten  chances  to  one, 
you  will  find  this  man’s  corn  field  perfectly  clean,  while  his  garden  is  a mass  of 
weeds.  If  there  is  a bunch  of  nettles  on  the  farm  you  will  find  them  growing 
with  the  currant  bushes,  or  if  a burdock  ripens  its  seed  anywhere,  it  will  be  in 
some  corner  of  this  farm  garden.  What  ought  to  be  the  best  arranged  and 
most  tidy  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  plat  of  the  farm,  is  really  the  most 
poorly  arranged,  and  most  slovenly  and  unprofitable  acre  on  the  whole  estate. 

We'Valk  over  the  farm  and  find  the  fields  well  tilled,  the  crops  looking  fine- 
ly, and  see  that  nature,  in  the  magnificent  bounty  of  her  great  heart  has  spread 
a bountiful  prospect  for  our  host.  It  is  dinner  time,  and  while  partaking  of  this 
and  praising  the  substantial  substance,  and  after  spending  an  hour  in  the  par- 
lor, where  we  find  books  and  pictures,  and  music  and  culture,  we  wonder  more 
than  ever  why  the  average  farmer  in  America  pays  so  little  attention  to  garden- 
ing and  rural  adornement  and  landscape  architecture;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
he  ignores  so  completely  the  horticultural  part  of  his  professions. 

Let  us  begin  with  farm  garden.  We  cannot  deal  entirely  with  new  plans,  so 
we  must  make  some  radical  changes  in  the  old  one.  It  will  look  like  vandalism,, 
but  we  expect  to  remain  there  a number  of  years,  and  may  just  as  well  go  to 
work.  First,  we  will  decide  that  the  vegetable  garden  shall  have  half  of  that 
acre  plat,  and  the  small  fruits  the  other  half,  not  mixed  up  as  they  now  are,  but 
a line  shall  be  drawn  through  the  center,  and  it  shall  be  the  boundary  line  of 
each  department. 

First  we  will  dig  out  every  currant  or  gooseberry  bush,  every  raspperry  cane 
or  strawberry  plant,  that  is  found  on  the  vegetable  side  of  our  boundary  line. 
The  ground  thus  cleaned,  we  will  burn  all  the  rubbish;  cart  on  enough  well  rot- 
ted barnyard  manure  to  entirely  cover  it  to  a depth  of  six  inches;  plow  it  in — 
plow  deeply,  harrow,  and  plow  again  a little  deeper,  harrow  and  roll  until  in 
thoroughly  good  condition  to  grow  anything.  Nearly  all  the  garden  vegetables 
are  strong  feeders,  and  to  be  produced  nearest  perfection  must  be  grown  on  the 
richest  soil.  So  arrange  your  garden  that  all  the  strong  growing  sorts,  like 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  can  be  cultivated 
Avdth  a horse.  Plant  in  season.  One  great  secret  in  growing  vegetables  is  tO' 
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plant  at  the  proper  time.  Many  things  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  you  pro- 
duce them  early,  and  more  especially  is  this  so  in  Minnesota. 

When  nature  distributed  the  fruits  and  vegetables  over  the  earth,  she  placed 
those  in  different  localities,  best  calculated  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  dwelt 
there,  and  on  the  same  principle  those  vegetables  and  fruits  ripen  in  the  season 
that  they  are  most  wholesome  and  most  needed  by  mankind.  We  find  the  crisp 
and  tender  vegetable  most  satisfying  and  healthful  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
We  find  the  acids  in  the  summer  fruit  an  excellent  panacea  during  the  heated 
term  of  June  and  July;  and  the  ripened  potatoes  and  kindred  vegetables  ready 
to  furnish  the  solid  food  for  the  cold  of  winter.  To  reverse  the  order  and  con- 
sume tne  ripened  vegetables  and  meats  that  constitute  our  winter  diet,  in  the 
summer,  would  render  life  a burden,  while  if  we  attempted  to  live  on  a diet  of 
spring  lamb  and  green  peas,  strawberries  and  cream,  lettuce  and  cucumbers, 
with  the  thermometer  40°  below  zero,  we  would  need  a buffalo  overcoat  at  the 
dinner  table.  Nature  then  in  this  arrangement  intended  that  the  seed  should 
be  planted  in  season.  Those  vegetables  which  are  most  satisfying  in  early  sum- 
mer or  spring,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  onions,  etc.,  never  do  well  in  this 
latitude,  unless  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  In  fact  they  do 
not  thrive  if  planted  so  late  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  their  growth  during  the 
heated  term. 

In  the  time  at  our  disposal,  I cannot  go  farther  into  the  details  of  farm  gar- 
dening. The  growth  or  culture  of  a single  one  of  the  most  important  ones 
would  occupy  as  much  space  as  we  could  use  at  this  meeting.  We  will  now 
glance  at  our  fruit  garden. 

Whatever  of  discouragement  we  .of  Minnesota  may  encounter  in  the  gi-owlng 
of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  this  fact  is  evident  to  every  careful  horti- 
culturist; we  can  grow  as  fine  currants,  raspberries,  grapes  and  strawberries, 
and  grow  them  in  as  abundant  profusion,  as  anywhere  in  our  country.  Even  in 
the  favored  fruit  region  of  Middle  Tennessee,  the  currant  will  not  grow  at  all, 
while  the  grape  is  as  subject  to  mildew  as  our  Transcendent  crab  is  to  blight. 
To  the  credit  of  that  beautiful  climate  it  can  be  said  that  the  strawberry,  that 
universal  queen  of  the  small  fruits,  does  as  well  there  as  in  Minnesota.  But  to 
return  to  our  garden.  We  have  half  an  acre  of  space  to  devote  to  the  small 
fruits.  One  fourth  of  this  can  be  profitably  planted  to  the  Red  Dutch  currant. 
These  will  do  best  planted  6x4  feet.  Do  not  replant  the  old  bushes  you  dug  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  but  use  the  young,  thrifty  offshoots.  Keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  Mulch  heavily  with  what  is 
known  as  chip  manure.  This  seems  to  be  a special  fertilizer  for  the  currant. 
Prune  out  the  old  wood  as  fast  as  it  shows  signs  of  failure,  fruiting  mainly  from 
new  wood;  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased  size  and  abundance  of  this 
healthful  fruit.  The  same  amount  of  space  that  you  give  the  currant  may  be 
planted  to  the  raspberry.  The  rows  should  be  six  feet  apart,  but  you  may  plant 
•closer  in  the  row,  say  2 to  8 feet.  For  details  ot  culture,  see  Horticultural  Re- 
ports. 

It  is  not  my  puiq)Ose  here  to  tell  you  just  how  to  succeed  best  with  all  these 
things,  but  to  induce  you  to  plant  and  then  study  the  proper  care.  1 would 
plantthe.se  sorts,  both  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  the  fruit  and  to  prolong  the  sea- 
son. These  sorts  would  be  the  Old  Doolittle,  Black  Cap.  the  Mammoth  Cluster 
and  the  Jhirner.  Fifty  Concord  and  Delaware  grapes  may  be  planted  along  the 
borders  or  back  next  the  fence  and  they  will  afford  all  your  family  can  use  and 
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give  away  of  this  excellent  fruit.  On  the  remaining  ground,  which  will  be  al- 
most one  eighth  of  an  acre,  plant  Wilson  strawberries.  On  this  you  can  easily 
grow  five  hundred  quarts,  and  if  you  have  good  luck,  twice  that  number.  From 
this  half  acre  of  fruit  garden  you  can  market  enough  each  year  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  the  whole  acre.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  strawberry,  that  “those  peo- 
ple who  buy  their  fruits  do  not  know  what  a strawberry  is,”  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  other  small  fruits  and  the  vegetables.  There  is  a dewy  freshness  about 
all  these  things,  taken  direct  from  your  own  garden,  that  will  not  follow  them 
half  way  to  the  nearest  market.  This  acre  of  ground  then,  will  be  credited  with 
producing  all  the  asparagus,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  beans,  peas,  sweet  com, 
cabbage,  cauliflow^er,  cucumbers,  onions,  squashes,  parsnips,  etc.  All  the  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  grapes  and  strawberries  your  family  can  possibly  use  in  a 
year,  and  some  to  spare. 

This  then  makes  it  the  most  profitable  acre  on  your  farm,  beside  contributing 
largely  to  the  health  of  those  dependent  on  you,  for  it  is  a settled  fact  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  a hygienic  necessity  and  that  those  families  have  the  small- 
est doctor  bills,  who  partake  liberally  of  this  class  of  food.  Many  of  our  most 
intelligent  physicians  are  enthusiastic  horticulturists.  They  recognize  fully  its 
healthful  influence.  We  will  leave  the  garden  fully  believing  that  if  you  can 
come  to  think  seriously  of  the  matter,  you  will  immediately  begin  to  reform  your 
farm  gardens. 

Rural  adornment  is  to  me  a most  important  subject.  By  this  I do  wish  to  be 
understood  as  writing  for  the  farm  only,  but  for  any  city  or  village  lot,  large 
enough  on  which  to  plant  a tree  or  shrub,  or  locate  a flower  bed.  It  is  a ques- 
tion that  you,  in  this  beautiful,  picturesque  country,  should  study.  I do  not 
mean  that  you  should  employ  landscape  architects,  and  with  grading  and  filling 
and  rolling  and  terracing,  you  should  expend  all  the  profits  of  your  labor.  Do 
this  in  proportion  as  you  can  afford  it.  I will  simply  make  suggestions  and  lay 
dowm  a few  general  rules,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  assist  nature  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  material  at  your  disposal.  Within  a few  years  popular  taste 
has  developed  wonderfully  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  in  a country  as  new  as 
this,  accomplish  triumphs  of  architectural  taste,  but  we  can  make  our  places  at-, 
tractive  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  about  our  own'homes. 

The  location  of  the  house  should  be  sufficiently  back  from  the  public  road  to 
afford  an  unbroken  expanse  of  ornamental  lawn  in  proportion  to  its  width.  On 
small  lots  it  is  best  to  place  the  house  at  one  side  of  the  center.  Straight  roads, 
straight  walks  and  sharp  angles  should  be  avoided.  The  course  of  the  walks 
should  be  graceful  with  easy  curves,  not  serpentine,  by  which  we  mean  that  a 
curve  is  not  a graceful  one  if  it  consists  of  a series  of  small  curves,  all  tending  to 
follow  a general  straight  line,  or  as  a farmer  would  describe  an  ironwood  whip- 
stock-crooked but  straight.  Let  us  have  a natural  sweep,  first  leading  to  the 
front  entrance,  and  then  passing  to  side  entrance,  around  the  house  to  the  rear 
doors,  or  the  road  may  entirely  encircle  the  house,  rejoining  itself  in  the  rear 
and  finally  leading  to  the  stables,  either  directly  from  the  rear  or  by  rejoining 
the  road  near  the  main  entrance  and  entering  the  barn  at  another  gate.  In  any 
case  there  should  be  a strip  of  lawn  between  the  drive  or  walks  and  the  house ^ 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  a few  small  flower  beds  or  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  lawn  forms  the  basis  of  all  ornamental  grounds.  By  the  term  lawn,  in  this 
case,  we  mean  that  plat  of  ground  about  your  houses  usually  termed  door  yard, 
front  yard  or  house  yard.  Abolish  these  terms  altogether  and  call  them  lawns^ 
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and  try  and  make  them  worthy  the  title.  If  you  do  not  try  to  improve  them, 
why,  just  as  well  call  them  yards,  and  then  the  front  yard,  the  sheep  yard  and 
the  cow  yard,  synonymous  in  title  as  they  are  like  in  appearance,  enables  you  to 
illustrate  the  fitness  of  language  in  applying  similar  names  to  similar  objects. 
The  lawn  is  not  only  the  basis  of  ornamental  grounds,  but  when  well  kept,  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  your  miniature  landscape.  A smooth,  closely  cropped  car- 
pet of  bright  green,  velvety  grass,  is  in  harmony  with  anything  nature  places 
near  it.  A tree,  a shrub,  a stump,  a rock,  a log,  or  a bit  of  statuary,  a 
vase,  abed  of  flowers,  a bird,  an  animal,  or  human  being,  any  or  all  of  them 
borrow  beauty  from  such  a carpet  when  standing  on  it.  You  admire  it  on 
the  bank  of  a stream,  on  a city  lot,  about  a farm  house,  or  back  among  your 
lake  hills,  with  your  wildest  or  grandest  scenery.  Why  then,  not  reproduce  it 
where  it  will  cheer  you  every  time  you  enter  your  home  gate  ? 

The  lawn  must  not  be  a dead  level.  All  perfectly  level  tracts  appear  to  be  de- 
pressed in  the  center.  Nature  very  seldom  places  a dead  level  spot  where  men 
care  to  select  a site  for  a house.  In  this  case  then,  nature  assists  you,  as  you 
will  find  she  always  does  when  you  attempt  to  make  her  more  beautiful;  but  in 
this  attempt  you  must  be  very  careful  how  you  go  to  work.  It  is  much  easier 
to  spoil  a plan  that  nature  has  made  attractive,  than  to  improve  it.  You  must 
study  the  situation  very  carefully,  much  as  an  artist  would  study  a subject  be- 
fore committing  it  to  canvass.  He  starts  out  to  delineate  that  which  you  create 
when  you  dig  and  arrange  and  plant  to  produce  the  miniature  landicape  that  we 
all  do  when  we  attempt  lendscape  gardening  on  a large  or  small  scale.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  to  make  a lawn.  Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would  for  a crop 
of  corn,  by  which  you  will  understand  it  must  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  en- 
riched. If  it  has  been  graded  to  the  desired  profile,  with  the  earth  dug  from 
the  cellar,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  gravelly  soil  must  be  covered  with  at  least 
six  inches  of  good  soil.  Do  not  attempt  expensive  grading  unless  you  can  atford 
it.  See  that  the  gTOund  has  good  surface  drainage,  a fairly  rounded  surface  and 
above  all,  no  low  spots  where  water  will  stand,  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  at- 
tempt to  grow  grass  there. 

In  selecting  the  grass  seeds  to  sow,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  as  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  but  one 
kind  is  sown,  no  matter  how  abundantly  the  seed  is  used  or  how  favorable  the 
conditions  may  be,  there  will  be  times  in  summer  when  the  lawn  will  have  rip- 
ened, or  appear  of  a dead,  dull  color.  It  will  also  die  out  in  patches,  to  be  re- 
placed by  weeds  that  are  always  ready  to  fill  any  gap  in  plant  life.  Timothy 
and  Red  Clover  from  their  habits  and  nature  are  entirely  unsuited  to  this  use. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top  form  the  basis  of  all  good  lawn  mixtures. 
One  bushel  of  Blue  Grass,  one-half  bushel  of  Red  Top,  one-fourth  bushel  of  Rye 
Grass,  three  pounds  Sweet  Vernal  Grass  and  one  pound  White  Clover,  makmg 
in  all  twenty-eight  pounds  or  two  bushels,  would  be  an  excellent  application  for 
a half-acre  lawn.  Sow  in  early  spring,  harrow  lightly  and  roll.  Mow  close  as 
often  as  it  grows  to  a height  of  four  inches  and  by  July  you  will  have  a compact 
growth,  an  even,  velvety,  green  sward.  In  this  manner  you  can  secure  a lawn 
at  one  tenth  the  cost  of  sodding  and  a better  and  more  permanent  one.  The 
lawn  grass  known  among  seedsmen  as  the  Central  Park  mixture  is  the  best 
combination  of  grasses  known  for  lawns  in  this  country.  It  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  ten  of  the  best  lawn  grasses  in  the  right  proportion  of  close,  compact 
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habit  and  some  of  them  furnish  green  during  all  the  summer.  I have  told  you 
about  the  form  and  direction  of  the  walks.  How  shall  we  lay  them  out? 

Construction. — The  cheapest  way  is  to  dig  down  a depth  of  twelve  inches,  the 
width  of  the  walks  and  drains  and  fill  with  coarse  gravel,  rounding  the  surface 
€noagh  to  insure  easy  drainage.  This  is  always  dry  and  does  not  invite  the 
growth  of  grass  or  weeds.  Tfie  next  consideration  is  that  of  planting.  One  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  planting  of  ornamental  grounds  is  in  not  planting 
with  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  the  tree.  You  look  the  ground  over  and 
think  how  nice  a little  four  foot  spruce  would  look  here,  or  a young  maple  there, 
or  an  elm  over  yonder,  and  for  a few  years  they  ar:;  a pleasing  addition  to  the 
lawn.  But  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  good,  and  no  pent  up  area  controls 
their  growth.  They  grow  and  spread;  finally  are  too  large  to  be  of  use  except  for 
shelter.  They  shut  out  the  view,  crowd  you  from  the  walks,  and  practically  are 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Again,  nature  does  not  plant  trees  in  a straight  line,  and  I remark  here  that 
in  referring  to  what  nature  does,  and  what  nature  does  not,  I tell  you  that  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  acres  that  surround  your  home,  you  can  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  as  a model  the  choice  little  bits  of  nature’s  landscape 
architecture,  thrown  promiscuously  among  your  hills  along  your  lake  shore.  I 
do  not  mean  the  tangled  growth  of  thicket  or  the  ordinary  features  of  the  big 
woods,  but  all  of  you  have  seen  in  your  rambles,  a little  clearing,  carpeted  with 
short  cropped  grass,  flanked  with  mossy  rocks,  or  knarled  oaks,  with  a clump 
or  two  of  hazel  or  birch,  a wild  grape  vine  festooning  an  old  tree,  an  opening 
through  the  trees  disclosing  a vista  of  far  off  sunshine  and  shadow,  an  effect 
that  would  be  studied  be  studied  by  the  foremost  landscape  architect  of  the 
world,  and  which  the  wealthy  owners  of  fine  grounds  in  our  large  cities  would 
give  thousands  of  dollars  to  reproduce  in  their  places.  This  is  why  1 speak  of 
studying  nature,  and  applying  her  teachings  to  the  embellishment  of  your 
grounds.  To  repeat,  nature  does  not~plant  geometrically,  she  dispenses  singly 
and  in  groups. 

For  lawn  planting,  single  specimens  should  be  the  best  of  their  kind.  They 
should  be  located  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  intended,  viz:  single  or  lone 
trees.  Do  not  plant  even  a shrub  within  twenty  feet  of  them.  The  most  im- 
portant arrangement,  because  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results,  consists  in 
what  is  called  grouping,  that  is,  planting  trees  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  different 
kinds,  in  groups  or  clumps.  This  is  such  a perfectly  natural  arrangement,  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  made  for  it.  The  combination  never  should  be  imitated 
on  the  same  ground,  and  different  profiles  of  lawn,  or  surface  plans,  require  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  clumps.  In  grouping  trees,  the  expected  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  different  sorts  must  be  considered,  also  the  different  colors  or 
shades  of  foliage  and  bark.  The  charm  of  a landscape  is  its  light  and  freedom. 
Never  plant  so  as  to  destroy  this,  never  crowd  the  trees,  so  their  future  growth 
will  make  perqetual  shade.  Plant  trees  or  clumps  of  trees  at  the  curves  and 
angles  of  the  walks  and  drives,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  curves  and  an- 
gles were  made  to  avoid  the  seeming  obstruction.  Do  not  plant  strong  grow- 
ing trees  near  the  walk  or  drive — fifteen  or  twenty  feet  is  near  enough,  so  that 
when  full  grown  their  branches  will  not  crowd  the  avenues,  but  at  the. nea, rest 
droop  gracefully  over  the  margins.  Small  and  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
planted  within  four  feet  of  the  margin,  but  not  too  many  of  them. 

A dozen  would  be  sufficient  for  an  acre  lawn.  The  idea  that  if  you  have  a 
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certain  tree  or  group  upon  one  side  of  the  grounds,  that  its  exact  counterpart 
must  be  on  the  other  is  entirely  erroneous.  Nature  does  not  balance  up  that 
way.  We  always  plant  to  break  up  the  appearance  of  a level,  therefore  we  plant 
clumps  on  the  highest  points  to  make  them  look  higher,  and  leave  the  grass  to 
rule  the  low  places.  If  there  should  be  a ^hollow  or  gully  in  the  ground,  plant 
trees  in  the  highest  margins  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  great  depth.  In 
this  way  you  carr  give  an  undulating  appearance  to  the  tolerably  level  tracts. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  city  lot,  small  in  area,  we  must  change  our 
plans,  ^ere,  we  want  first,  a clean,  closely  cut  lawn,  as  the  first  requisite, 
at  the  side  of  the  entrance,  standing  well  toward  the  center  of  the  lawn  a single 
vase  three  or  four  feet  high,  wide  at  the  top,  arrd  filled  with  geraniums  arrd  trail- 
ing plants.  On  the  other  side,  a circular  bed,  plarrted  thicklj^  with  coleous  and 
other  varigated  plants.  Stop  there;  don’t  plant  a tree,  or  put  another  orna- 
rrrent  from  the  front  fence  to  a line  across  the  front  of  the  house.  On  either 
side  of  the  house  you  may  plairt  a profusioniof  flowers  or  a few  trees. 

Whenever  you  have  a fine  view,  in  any  dir  ection,  either  frcm  the  prominent 
windows  of  the  house,  or  eveir  from  the  highway,  plant  trees  so  as  to  leave  this 
view  unobstructed.  On  the  contrary  any  unsightly  object  should  be  hidden 
fronr  prominent  points  of  view'  or  screened  by  trees,  d'his  wall  be  a guide,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  planting.  Avery  neat  background  gicuping  may  be  of  our 
w'hite  birch,  rebeved  by  the  dark  green"' of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  this  in  turn  by 
the  light  green  of  the  arbor  vita  . The  birch  behind  the  Scotch  pine  and  trained 
to  make  the  highest  gr’owth;  the  arbor  vita  in  front  of  the  pine  and  pruned  down 
to  one-half  the  height  of  the  latter.  If  there  is  room  this[group  sdould  contain 
three  or  four  trees  of  each  sort.  For  groups  in  the  foreground,  the  highest  trees 
should  be  near  the  ceirter,  surrounded  by  those  of  low^'er  growth;  groups  should 
not  be  circular  in  form,  but  there  should  be  angles  and  bold  projections,  keeping 
in  mind,  mabrly,  close  planting.  This  close  planting  should  not  be  carried  to 
that  extent  that  the  growth  of  the  trees  would  be  injuied  by  crowding.  As  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  lawm,  they  should  be  few  and  no  t wo  alike.  Rustic  chairs 
and  settees,  statuary  and  vases  are  veiy  popular.  Ncne  of  these  should  be 
w'hite,  but  of  a dull  color,  to  heighten  the  color  of  the  surroundings,  rath- 
er than  that  the  surroundings  bring  out  the  col 0]s  of  the  ornaments.  An  old 
stump,  filled  with  bright  flow'ers,  is  better  than  the  expensive  abominations  of 
cast  iron  dogs  and  deer.  Rock  work  is  very  desirable  in  its  place,  but  I am  of 
the  opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  except  in  the  vicinity  of  a pond  or 
stream  of  water.  Flower  beds  should  be  placed  where  their  bright  colors  will 
be  subdued  a little  by  a back  ground  of  green,  erther  of  toliage  or  grassy  bank. 
They  should  not  be  too  near  the  walk,  but  a distance  from  it,  and  so  placed 
that  they  will  be  in  view  fronr  the  window's  of  the  house.  The  Ibinr  of  these 
nray  be  round,  oval,  crescent  shaped,  or  any  forrrr,  using  curved  lines  in  itscoir- 
stniction,  avoiding  angles  and  sqrrares. 

There  is  a much  neglected  and  ver  y importairt  part  of  the  grounds,  that  as  a 
general  rule  should  be  improved.  T r(*fer  to  the  drying  ground.  This  of  coirrse 
will  be  Avell  back  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  clothes  line  the  housewife  wants.  It  should  have  just  as 
smooth  a surface,  Ije  jrrst  as  cleanly  shaven,  as  the  best  part  of  the  lawn,  and 
suiTounded  by  a low  hedge  of  arbor  vitae,  i’hese  directiorrs  or  suggestions  are 
for  grounds  of  corrsidemble  siz('. 

Hut  to  go  back  to  our  farm.  T arrr  aware  that  to  car’y  orrt  plans  ^1  have 


